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‘Mre Elbert Matthews 
South Asia Division 
U. S. Department of 
Washington, D, C, 


Dear Mr. Matthews: 


Inclosed is a copy of a letter to Assistant 
Secretary of State McGee concerning cooveration of 
the Bureau of Reclamation with the Government of 
- India, Mr. McGee asked me to follow up the matter 
with you, and 7 believe, with Mr. Yokum. Since 
I did not make clear notes as to the subject which 
were to be referred to each of you, I am sending 
a copy of this letter to each, so that it may the 
more speedily get into the right channels, 


As you will see, prompt action will be very 
advisable, 


CA 


r yours, 


Arthur 5. 


6yrvi-ol/Z9v9 S78 


Assistant Secretary of State 
Room 6617, New State Building 
21 and Vermont Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McGee: 


p= FF ' & 
ie 


: 


On September 27 I talked with you and with some of your associates 
concerning ways in which United States government agencies might cooperate 
with the central, provincial, and regional governments of India. One of 
these proposals was that the Damodar Valley project, which is furthest 
advanced of the large river—control projects of India, should be allowed to 
send a number of its engineers to work out the designs of two dams in the 
Denver offices of the U. 5. Reclamation Service. The object of this 
cooperation would not be to enable the Damodar project to save money in 
design, though that might be an incidental result. The aim would be for a 
small group of Indian engineers, by working for a time under the supervision 
of what is probably the best dam design organization in the world, to acquire 


at first hand the "know-how" of such work, which they could take back to 
India. 


1 also visited Mr. Markwell, in the absence of Mr. Straus, the ranking 
official of the U. S. Reclamation Service in Washington, and discussed the 
proposal with him. He said that in case the U. S. State Department should 


determine such action to bepublic policy, the Bureau of Reclamation would be 
in position to carry through the project. 


I also reported to the Indian Ambassador, Mrs. Pandit, the steps I 
had taken, and learned that they had her interest and full approval. 


Having taken these steps I wrote to the Damodar Vall Corporation of 
what I had done, and took no further steps until I could assured that the 
action taken was in full accord with their wishes. I have today received a 


letter from Dr. Sudhir Sen, Secretary of the Damodar ley Corporation, 


from which the following is quoted: Y 


"We have received your letter of 29th September 1919, 
written from Montclair, New Jersey. We are indeed most 
grateful for the steps you have taken in the State Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Reclamation and our Embassy in 
Washington to arrange for the designs of some of our dams 
in the Bureau as a means of training Indian engineers in 
the up-to-date technique of dam design. As you already 
know, nothing could please the Corporation more than such 
an arrangement with the Bureau. The experience gained by 
Indian engineers will be invaluable and they could, in due 


oo 


(2) October 13, 19h9 


course, form the nucleus of a design organisation in India. 
We would therefore unhesitatingly request you to pursue the 
matter further. If the State Department and the Bureau of 
Reclamation agree to the proposal, we shall take necessary 
action at this end including the allotment of dollars and the 
recruitment of personnel. The merit of this approach is so 
obvious that there should not be mich difficulty in obtaining 
the requisite dollar allotment, especially since the amount 
involved will be relatively small. Here again it appears to 
us wise to take advantage of the Prime Minister's visit to the 
USA. He is bound to be greatly interested in the proposal as 
soon as its implications are made clear to him. We would, 


however, like to leave it entirely to your Judgment to decide 
how the matter could be best pursued. 


"As you appreciated during your stay with us » the Corpora- 
tion is under considerable pressure to go ahead with dam design 
and construction. The West Bengal Government is increasingly 
critical of the delay in tackling Maithon and Panchet Hill dams 
in which that province is particularly interested. It will 


therefore help us greatly if an early decision could be reached 
about the availability of the Bureau's cooperation in our 
design work." 


For the engineers of the Damodar project to actually carry through the 
design of these two large dams under the direct supervision and counsel of 
the design staff of the Bureau of Reclamation would enable these engineers to 
get an immediate first-hand’ judgment of the factors of experience and judgment 
which enter into the “Vale of large dams. In view of the large provram 

ey 


ahead for the Damodar Val Corporation, such a direct transmission of* 
judgment, experience, and “know-how,” which are the residue from half a century 


of Bureau of Reclamation experience, would be a contribution of far~reaching 
value, made with scarcely any investment of American money, except for the 
office space and for the supervisory time of the Reclamation engineers 


involved. The insight and experience thus gained would be of great value in 
other similar works in India. 


May I add that in the time I spent in examining the work of the Damodar 
Valley project I was impressed with two conditions: first, that the administra- 
tion of the project is honest and straightforward; and second, that the 
engineering staff includes very intelligent, alert, and well-informed engineers. 
If the opportunity suggested is provided, there is reason to believe that 
these men would make excellent use of such an unusual opportunity. The results 


might be very large indeed in relation to the very small expenditure of 
American money. 


The matter calls for immediate action. The prompt building of these 
structures, y & addition of irrigation water to lands now farmed but 
inadequately igated, would almost immediately add substantially to the 
nation's food supply in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, where food 


supply is most critical. The design of these dams cannot be much longer post- 


There might ordinarily be objection from American engineers in private 
practice t the design of foreign dams in American government offices. 
However, the object of this service would be primarily educational, and would 
probably result in increased relations with American engineers. 


Mr. McGee (3) ; Ooreber 13 3 199 


May I suggest that steps be taken at once so that the visit of Prime 
Minister Nehru may be made the occasion for completing this | eens: 
The\provision might be as follows: 


Upon the advice of the U. S. Department of State, the 

=U. 8S. Bureau of Reclamation will make arrangements whereby a 
staff of Indian engineers, whose salaries will be paid from 
Indian funds, can prepare plans and designs for two dams in 
the engineering offices of the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
United States government will contribute such time of its 
supervisory staff of engineers as will be necessary to give 
general direction and supervision of such design, and will 
supply working space and engineering office equipment for 
such work. The staff of Indian engineers, numbering in the 
total perhaps thirty, would partly be sent from the Damodar 
Valley Corporations partly they might be recruited from the 
group of about fifteen Indian engineers now studying at the 
Bureau of Reclamation's offices, and partly they might be 
recruited from Indian engineers now doing postgraduate work 
in American universities. If one or more American engineers 
should be appointed to the Damodar Valley staff, they should 
have opportunity for working with this group. 


win you please let me know whether there is aayvaing further I can 
do in the matter. 


In order that everyone involved may be informed of the steps taken, 
I am sending copies of this letter to: ‘ 


iy. Elbert Matthews and Mir. Yokum, 
both of the State Department; 
Mr. Warkwell of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
and the Indian Ambassador and the Indian 
Minister. 


Sincerely, 


Arthur E. Morgan 


October 15, 19h9 


Wr. George HcCee 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Room 6617, New State Building 
21 and Vermont Avenue 
Washington, De. Ce 


pear Mr. véCee: 


When | talked to you on September 27th about cooperation with In@da, 
I suggested tiat arrangements be made whereby post graduate students 
from Indian universities be allowed to work for pay in American indus- 
tries for periods up to two years, ![ believe this would be a very effec- 


tive anc yet inexpensive way to be of help to India and to create bonds 
of friendship vetween India and America. 


One trouble with Indian sutdents in America is that t eir experiences 

are often limited to the classroom and laboratory, or to brief visits 

to industries. They return to India w thout ever havin; seen American 
industry in operation anc without gett ng the actual "know how® by 
participating in it. If they could work in well selected industries | 

for one or two years they couloc get first hand knowledge ot otherwise 
available. It would be effective in modernising India's industry. One 
result would be increased demand for American machinery and haterials. 


It would be much more useful if such working experience could be 
in some of the many finely organised ani administered small industries 
of America, wiere they could ,et much better ideas of industrial organ- 
ization than they would in vast industries where they would only see ) 
small corners. Some of these smaller indsutries are doing pioneer work 
in good labor relations, which are greatly needea in [nuia, 


If the privilege of working in this way should be limited to post- 
graduate students there would be little danger of th arrangement being 


used to evade immi:ration laws. Labor unions probabl, would not object 
ii the situation were explained to tiem. 


In general an Indian student woo has had such opportunity—-tnere 
have been a few such--return home enthusiastic friends of America, and 
are ,ood interpreters to India of the American way of life. This would 
seem to be @ way to be of very effective help to India without much 


expense to our own ,overnment,. Your office might work this out with 
the immigration service. : 


Sincerely yours, 


Arthur &. Morgan 
AEM: af 


Copy to Mr. Matthews 
Mr. Yokum 


October 17, 19h9 


Mr. George McGee 

Assistant Secretary of State 
Room 6617, New State Building 
United States Department of State 
2) and Vermont Avenue 


ashington, De Ce 


Dear Mr. McGee: 

This is continuation of our conversation of Septesher 27th, As 7 
went about Indian universities as 4a member of the "Universities Comnission 
of the Government of Imiia, I took occasion to observe the periodical 
literature available in the reading r-ows of university libraries. I! 
found that Russia is lavishly supplying these readin, rooms with periodical 


literature. ‘There is much in English. I do not know how much is supplied 
in native tongues. 


This literature includes well-writ‘en, simple, direct, seemingly fret 
hand accounts of Soviet life and society, picturiny it as a 'toplia, with 
ideal and prodigious achievements in nearly every field. A considerable 
part is descriptive of America, picturing it as a land of violence, in- 
justice, lynching, iuperialism and militarism, a lan about to collapse 
from bad economic organisation, The picture of America as a materialistic 
exploiting country is not argued. This is simply taken ‘or granted as 
what everyone knows, 


e 

Indian universities are hard pressed for funds, especially dollars, 
ana have few America: publications, exce.t in technical fields and not 
enougn of them. If a considerable amount of jhe betier per odical 
literature of America could be available in Indian university libraries, 
T think that it would have far reaching an. profound influences. I 
believe it would be better not to center attention on counter propaganda, 
A range 0! good American periodical literature will tell its own stor;. 


For general réauii, Such periodicals as the wvota‘lan and fiwaiuie 
magazines, Harpers, etc., would be gooc. fagazines in special fields, 
such as cooperatives, credit unions, farm papers, some labor union papers, 
the Seientific Americar, nature magazines, “etter “omes and (ardens, The 
National Geographic, some popular educational mayagines, contractors’ 
magazines, The American Machinist, etc., could ive a cross section of 
American life which would be effective. 


The college students of India will te the national kader: ten or 
twenty years from now, They are getting a ver) untrue picture of the U.S. 
This picture can be corrected and enlarged. J believe that such expendi- 
tume would be extremely productive. There ig a strong interest in and 
friendliness toward the | inited States which may be jeopardised by inattention. 


Sincerely yours 


CC: Mr. Matthews Arthur §. Morgan 
Mr. Yokum | . 
AEM: af 


reply refer to 
Ware SOA 


Dear Dr, Morgan: 


Thank you very much for your letter dated 
October 14, 1949 transmitting a copy of your Letter 
dated October 135, 1949 to Mr. MoGhee concerning co- 


operation of the Bureau of Reclamation with the 
Government of India. 


‘Mr. MeGhee is replying personally to a? 
letter, 


Sincerely yours, 


y 
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Elbert G. Mathews 
Director 
Office of South Asian Affairs 
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Dr. Arthur E£. Morgan, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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My dear Mr. Secretary: 


You will want to know, I feel sure, of the course of the 
proposals that an engineer from the Department of the Interior be 
made available to act as Chief Engineer of the Damodar Project of 
India. In our letter of June 17, replying to yours of June 8 
(Reference IEP) it was stated that the records of five Interior 
employees were being presented to Dr. Sudhir Sen, Secretary of the 
Damodar Corporation, for consideration as Chief Engineer, and that 
as soon as he had indicated a preference for one of the candidates 
details and conditions of the assignment would be worked out in 
cooperation with your Department. 

C 

Considerable effort was taken to select a suitable list 
of candidates for Dr. Sen which not only would give names of those 
who could creditably fill the position but also would include only 
those able and willing to take the assignment. Dr. Sen tentatively 
selected from the listed names that of Mr. W. G. Sloan, Chairman of 
the Missouri Basin Field Committee, and had him come to Washington 
for an interview. After an understanding had been reached as to 
the conditions of the proposed engagement, Dr. Sen left for India 

with the understanding that within a short time final decisions with 
respect to the engagement of Mr. Sloan would be cabled. However, 
nothing has been heard from Dr. Sen since,although telephone inquiry 
has been made at the Indian Embassy. 


The general situation with respect to the Damodar 
assignment, as outlined above, was discussed by representatives of 
your Office of South Asian Affairs and representatives from the. 
Bureau of Reclamation at the time of the recent visit of the Indian 
Prime Minister. While it is our understanding that at the moment 
this Department is not expected to take further action with respect | 
to the Damodar Project, it would be appreciated if you would determjye © 
whether or not Mr. Sloan is still being considered by the India (hf 
Government as a possible selection for Chief Engineer of the bg eee O ‘om 


Project. ae y ) 


7 By 
. Sincerely yours, 2 a 


Hon, Dean G. Acheson — 
Secretary of State 
Washington 25; D. C. 
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BOMBAY 576 December 5, 1949 , DEPARTMENT OF STATE - 


Voluntary 


Engineering and Financial Aspetts of Bokhara Thermal Station, 
Damodar Valley, 


Mr, Dave Ross, an engineer of the International General Electric 
Company, who is working on the fulfilment of his company's contract for. 
a part ol the Bokhara Thermal Station in the Damodar Valley project, 
has shared with the reporting officer, during a recent visit to Bombay, 
a number of interesting aspects of the Bokhara Thermal Station in the 
Damodar Valley, He divides the execution of the project into four phases: 


1. Design 
2. Production of equipment 


3. Construction of the installations for the. equipment 
LL. installation, 


Stages 1 and 2 have been completed ror the Bokhara project, That is, 
the design has been drawn and contracts for the production of the needed 
equipment have been placed, Stage 3 has begun, the construction of the 
installations and bases on which the equipment is to be placed, The first 
stages of construction are occupied with the construction of rail sidings, 
the widening ot the main railway at passes and the strengthening of its 
road bed in order to bring the equipment by rail from Calcutta to the site 
of the Bokhara project, He says that the carrying task imposed on the 


indian railways will be the most heavily concentrated weight the railways 
have ever had to carry, 


He says that one of the major difficuities in indian thermai and hydro- 
electric projects is in the pouring of concrete for the bases, This diffi- 
culty can be sub-divided into a procurement ditficulty and an engineering 
difficu}ty. The procurement difficulty arises from the fact that the con- 
tracts for the big projects in india are so enormous relative to the capa- 
citkes of indian engineering firms that no single company can be awarded 
an entire project, For this reason large contractors let out assignments 
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to unnumerable small contractors, This may result in a situation in which 
more than one contractor has responsibility for pouring the concrete in a 
single large installation, The several contractors procure their cement 
from several different factories and it is not uniform, Mr. Ross said there 
was a distressing tendency for 100~pound bags of cement to turn out .to weigh 
_98 pounds, a factor which in large calculations upsets the balance of the 
mix, Incidentally in regard to the cement he said that the finding of Mr. 
E.N, Kunkle of Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and Engineering Corporation, © 
New York, who was a recent visitor to the Consulate General, was that ad- 
ditional cement capacity in eastern India was not required for the con- 
struction of the Bokhara thermal station, Mr, Kunkle's mission was in part 
to discover whether additional cement capacity is required for executing the 
Bokhara and possible future projects in the Damodar Valley group, Mr, Kunkle 


concludes that existing and planned capacity in eastern India is sufficient 
for these projects. = 


The technical engineering difficulty arises otit of the fact that methods 
of mixing and pouring concrete in India are too slow and piecemeal to secure 
a cement foundation of the required strength for heavy installations, Mr. 
Ross said that in the United States it is possible to pour 10,000 tons of 
concrete in one "plop", In India, however, the method is to mix the cement 
in a small concrete mixer, to pour the concrete into a basket, put the bas- 
ket on the head of an endless chain of coolie.men, women and children, have 
them carry the concrete to the scene and turn their baskets up. After eight 
hours of this the project is closed down until the next day. In this way 


the concrete is poured in different atmospheric and weather conditions and 
lacks the strength which comes from uniformity. 


Mr. Ross adds that this same difficulty has been one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the completion on schedule of the Sindri Fertilizer Plant in 
Bihar, The Chemical Construction Company of the United States is one of 
the agencies working on this project which Mr, Ross has visited, He says 
that the concrete pourings for the heavy machinery installations have 
several times cracked, In the circumstances it is impossible to assign 
responsibility to a single contractor, He also finds that a concrete base 
of one of the Calcutta Electrical Supply Company's recent installatims 


sank 30 inches on one side three days after the installation had been put 
on the concrete base. 


Another point made by Mr. Ross may interest companies which are seeking 
to gain contracts for the Bokhara Thermal Station under the IBRD loan which 
is expected to be granted for this project, He says that the expenditures 
on the Bokhara project including the contracts placed already will be covered 
by the IBRD loan if they were placed subsequent to the first negotiations 
of the Government of India for this lean from the IBRD, There are still 
contracts to be let for the Bokhara project. The amount of the World Bank 
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loan which has not already been committed in the contract is something con- 
siderably less than half, He added that there are representatives of the 
Damodar Valley Corporation in the United States who act as purchasing agents 
there, Though this agency operates apart from the India Purchasing Mission 
it conducts its affairs very much in the manner of the India Purchasing 
Mission, It would be a mistake Mr, Ross believes, for American concerns who 
desire to participate in the Bokhara project to go on the assumption that. . 
all the contracts are awarded in India and all the sales are made here, 


He said that it had still not been decided whether the construction and 
installation phases of the project should be turned over to a single res- 
ponsible engineering firm, perhaps from the United States, or whether the 
piecemeal contract system should be continued, 


He made an interesting commentary on the hydro v.s. thermal electric 
power contreversy. The dropping of water levels in India over the last ten 
years is forcing a change from hydro to thermal electric power projects, He 
said that curiously enough the same dropping of water levels is happening 
all over the world including the U.S, The force of-this, he thinks, is to 
incline new projects toward thermal rather than hydro-electric power stations, 
which in any case must be justified by their service in irrigation and flood 
control rather than on electric power production alone, 


BAEZ 3 3 >t y 


Clare H, Timberlake 
American Consul General 


Copies to: New Delhi, Calcutta and Madras 
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Anomalies of Indian Economic Situation: Why Has Increase in Industrial 
Production Not Been Commensurate With Increase in Consumption of 
Electricity? 


Mr, Don Straus of the Institute of Pacific Relations has informally 
conveyed to the Consulate General a@ question raised by Mr, William Hoff 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, D.C. Mr. Hoff 
points out that Indian electric power production is now almost double 
that of pre-war while industrial production in India is only a little 
over that of the late 1930s and some 10 percent below the highest ievels 
achieved in the war, 


The following considerations are believed to be relevant: 


1. Industrial consumption as a percentage of total electricity gene- 
rated in India has declined since 1943, From the table below it appears 
that when Indian industrial production was at its height-as in 194¢, 1943, 
and 1944, the percentage of total electricity generated consumed in industry 
was also at its height, while with a falling away of industrial prodwtion 
after the war the percentage of electricity consumed by industry also fell, 


Indias Percentage of Total Electricity Generated Consumed by Industries 


1939 = 1949 


1939 
1940 


1941 


1942 
1943 


L9O4L © 


1945 


| 1946 


1947 


54.6 


5569 


2709 
29 «3 
2967 


58.7 


5667 
53-6 
51.8 


% 1948 52,2 
%% IOLI 51.0 


% From 1948 figures relate to India only. Before that date 
they include Pakistan 
#% Average of eight months. 
Sources Electricity Commissioner, Government of India 
PFGeren/mp 12/9/49 
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2. The anomaly remains, however, because industrial pwer consumption in 
spite of being a falling percentage of the whole has increased greatly over 
the pre-war period. The following table compares the index of industrial power 


consumption with the index of industrial production prepared by the Eastern 
Economist : 


Year Index of Industrial Power Kastern Economist Index 
Consumption of Industrial Production 


(1939 = 100) 


113.1 114.2 
135.4 Le 98 
140, 3 125.5 
154.5 126.8 
162.9 LalLe7 
168.4 120.0 
156.2 105.0 
158.4 104,2 
172.9 ee 


Source: Electricity Commissioner, Government of India, 
T& 


We advance the following explanations for that part of the anomaly which 
remains: 


(a) The defect is in part a defect in the Indian statistics of industrial 
production, The EBastern Economist index of industrial production, the advance 
index compiled by the Consulate General (see report no, 155 of June 16, 1949) 
and every other index of industrial production in India of which we know mea= 
sures industrial production only in certain basic industries in which the 
@apacity has not remarkably changed since the war, There has been a, ) conse= 
quential advance in certain industries which do not figure as yet in ‘any pro- 
duction index, As an illustration consider the plastics industry. Apart from 
the cottage industry production, the factory molding of plastics has increased 
greatly in India since the war so that there are now some 50 factories in 
operation with 200 compression molding presses and 40 injection-molding 
machines,~ These factories are heavy users of electricity. A similar case is 
that of the machine tool. shops which have very greatly increased in number | 
and activity. While these shops are heavy consumers of electricity they never- 
theless do not figure in the reports on industrial production, 1n sum, the 
various indices of industrial production have a bias which underestimates actual 
production, We consider this the largest factor of explanation. 


(b) With the increasing difficulty of obtaining fuel oils in India same 
plants which were formerly run on fuel oil are now powered by electricity, As 
may be seen from the following table the importation of fuel oil in the year 


1948=49 (April through March) was considerably less than 1944-45, 45-46, and 
L7=18 3 | 


Pre 
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, - re & 
Imports of Fuel Oils in India: March 1939 through March 1949 
(In Imperial Gallons 


1939=40 146,448 , 333 
1940-41 159,185,229 
1941-42 185,385,698 
1942—1,3 212,621,903 
1943—=h4, 239,033,967 
LIA 145 7 272,165,099 
1945-46 411 , 316,067 
1946-447 318,316,013 
1947-48 264,915,759 
1948-h9 es Py es 


Source: Statistics of Sea-Bome Trade of India 


Furthermore, some mills such as the Digvijay Spinning and Weaving Company, 
have turned from coal to electricity for power, In short, electricity is being 
substituted for other forms of mative power in India, 


(c) We presume that as equipment and plant become increasingly absolescant 
they consume increasing amounts of power for the same output of work (this is 
certainly true of domestic appliances of which we have had experience!), Most 
of the 80 textile mills in Bombay City are powered by electricity delivered from 
an overhead shaft with a belt running from that shaft down to the imividual 
loom or set of spindles, By contrast, we are informed that most of the looms 
and spindles in the United States are powered by individual electric motors 
attached to them, This arrangement has two advantages, one the mobility of the 
machine and the other the saving in electric power which has been reported to 
us by an engineer to be as great as 40 percent of the consumption of the over- 
head drive-belt method of power transmission, We presume that as this obsoles- 
cent method becomes increasingly obsolescent then the percentage of wastage of 
electric current increases, Concerning the obsolescence of textile equipment 
in Bombay and the rest of India as well, there can be no doubt, A part of tie 
difficulty in the closure and partial working of some <4 mills in Bombay which 
has been reported in my despatches nos, 300, 41 and 439, is the fact that these 
mills simply cannot continue profitable operations with their equipment in such 
an obsolescent state, For example, the laborers in requesting that one of these 
mills be turned over to them for operation have insisted that it be a mill with 
modern machinery instead of one with obsolescent machinery, 


If these observations are valid then an increasing pmduction of electric 


energy in India is required even to maintain industrial production at its 
present level, 


Second Anomaly: Why Has Importation of Machinery Not Raised Production Indices 
More Substantially? | 


Bombay's report no. 303 of October 28, 1949, page 2, paragraph 3, is 
addressed to the question: "Why has the importation of capital goods towards 
which India has directed its import control policy not shown any more meaning- 
ful results in production?” The burden of the answer is the accumulated backlog 
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for replacement is so great that a large importation is required for India only 
to hold her own, 


, 
- Page 10 of Bombay's report no, 7¢< of June 14, 1948, lists the causes for 
the decline in production immediately following India's independence, Bombay's 


report no, 155 of June 14, 1949 compares four indices of industrial production 
in India, 


The Tata Quarterly of October 1948 on file with Middle Kast Branch, OIT, 
Department of Commerce, has an excellent discussion of the problem of increasing 
production in India, , 

Contributors: Research Assistant I,G. Parasuram prepared the electricity 
statistics (1 hour) and H.N, Mukerjie prepared the statistics of fuel oil imports 
(1/2 hour), We have interviewed representatives of International General 
Electric, Tata Hydroelectric and the Bombay Electric Grid. 


fa 


ACTION 


If there is no objection a copy of this despatch may be made available to 
Mr, William Hoff, Economic Cooperation Administration, Washington 25, 


Af Mf ' aa f Ps - 
Clare H, Timberlake 
American Consul General 


Copies to: New Delhi, Calcutta and Madras 


“ 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA nc /R> 


_ 
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FROM: NEW DELHI 1128 Defember 12, 1949 2 Enclosures 
RF: Embassy's airgram A-1148, Nov 1, 1949 


. t 
sunect: PUBLIC ELECTRICITY SUPPLY _ ALL INDIA STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 
1948 | 


. 


OnZn|ZOnHOa> lvven:: 
| | 


yor 


Reference is/made to Department's unnumbered instruc- 
tion dated Nov 22, 1949, with which was transmitte@ a re- 
quest from the Depertment of Commerce for copies of two 
Indian publications on India's electric power industry, re- 
ferred to in the Embassy's airgram A-1148 of Nov 1, 1949. 


The Embassy has now beén able to obtain two copies of 
the booklet entitled "Public Electricity Supply - All India 
Statistical Summary, 1948", which are transmitted herewith 
for the use of the Public Utilities Section, Transportation 


and Communications Branch, Office of International Trade of 
the Department of Commerce. 


It will be noted that the contents of this booklet will 
form the General Review Section of an annual publication, en- 
titled "Public Electricity Supply - All India Statistics, 1948". 
As soon as copies of the latter publication become available 
they will be transmitted to the Department of Commerce, 


For the Ambassador; — 


Howard Donovan 
# Counselor of Embassy 


6ycl-cl/eg9r9g°srs 


Enclosures; Two copies of booklet entitled: "Public 


Electricity Supply - All India Statistical 
Summary, 1948", 
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suBJET : River Valley Projects 
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During questions in Parliament on December 8, 1949, the Minister for 
Works, Mines and Power supplied the following information regarding revisions 
in amounts budgeted for grants by the Center to Provincial Governments for 
the three river-valley projects to which such grants are confined, namely, 
Damodar, Bhakra-Nangal, and Hirakud. 


1949-50 


Original Revised IMENT AND ECONOMIC 
(Millions of rupees) _ bIvSI Ve poset 


Bhakra-Nangal 100.0 60.0 


Hirakud Pe 34.7 
Totel 233.0 139.9 DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Five copies of the Minister's statement, as reported in THE HINDUSTAN 
TIMES of December 9, are enclosed. In addition to revised figures for 
grants by the Center, the statement includes a brief account of progress to 
date on each of the three schemes, 


The Embassy has been informed by the Finance Ministry that, as part 
of the general retrenchment of expenditures, Central grants to the Provinces 
for these three river-valley projects will be limited to Rs 140 million for 
the current fiscal year (as shown in the above table) and to the same amount 
for the next fiscal year. (The fact that the 1950-51 figures cited in the 
Minister's statement add to only Rs 132 million is unexplained. ) 


Begin Restricted: 


According to Mr. Keith Roy (Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Finance), it 
is the opinion of the Finance Ministry that Central grants totalling Rs 180 
million during the current fiscal year and Rs 250 million during 1950-51 
could be spent if the funds were made available, as indicated in the 
following table: 
Y 


co) 
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Could be Revised 
Spent Budget Difference 
(Millions of Rupees) 


1949250 180 140 40 


1950-51 
Damodar — .- (not 
Bhakra-Nangal 120 alloca- 
Hirakud 40 _ ted) 


Total 250 140 110 


According to these estimates, therefore, additional grants totalling 
Rs 150 million could be spent during 1949-50 and 1950-51 if the funds were 
made available. The Embassy can only assume that these estimates -of possible 
rupee expenditures take due account of domestic availabilities (materials, 


@quipment, technical personnel, etc.) and of the prospective availability of 
foreign exchange, END RESTRICTED, 


For the Ambassadors 


yA 5 Ye WY 


Howard Donovan, | 
Counselor of the Embassy. 


Enclosure: _ 
Clippings from HiNDUSTAN 7S 
of, December 9, 1949 (5) 


CC: Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 


Enclosure to Unclassified Despatch No. 1147 
dated December le, 1949, from American 
Embassy, New Delhi, India. / 


( 
HINDUSTAN TIMES 


December 9,1949., 


RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 

My Gadgil told Mr Basanta Kumar 
Das that the provision for river’ 
valley schemes in the budget for! 
1950-51 had been considerably re- 
duced and consequently the progress | 
of the scheme would be affected to a: 
considerable extent. Mr Godgil laid | 


a statement on the floor of the House. | 


“As against a provision of Rs 452. 
lakhs for the Damodar Valley project, 
in the revised budget for 1949-50 the 
rovision for 1950-51 is Rs 370 lakhs. 
n the case of the Hirakud and Bhakra 
pores the figures for 1950-51 are 
s 350 lakhs and Rs 600 lakhs res- 
pag hE as against Rs 347 lakhs and 
s 600 lakhs in the revised budget 
figures for 1949-50. The - budgeted 
rovisions for these projects in 1949- 
0 was approximately Rs 753 lakhs 
for the Damodar Valley, Rs 577 lakhs 
for Hirakud and Rs_ 1.000 lakhs for 
Bhakra. 


HOUSES FOR M.P.S 


“Among schemes that have not been 
affected is the one for constructing 
additional residential accommodation 
for Parliament members for which a 
provision of Rs 20 lakhs has been 
made in next year’s budget compared 
to Rs 5 lakhs in the current year’s.” 


Answering supplementaries, Mr 
Gadgil said that roughly the Works 
Ministry was asked to reduce its 
budget by 20 per cent. He said that 
the ag for a loan for the Damo- 
dar Valley project from the World 
Bank was still under the considera- 
tion of the Bank but the project would 
not depend on the grant of the loan. 
None of the projects had been totally 
abandoned. In the case of the Damo- 
dar Valley scheme generation of 
power had been given preference to 
irrigation and flood-control. 


Q.: Will it be possible to change 
over from power generation to irri- 
gation? 


A.: It will be possible, but it will 
be an act of sheer madness. 


PROGRESS OF D.V.C. PROJECT 


Details of the progress made on the 
Damodar Valley and the Bhakra pro- 
on were given by the Minister for 

orks, Mines and Power in a written 
reply. 

Referring to the Damodar Valley 
project, he said: Principal surveys and 
initial designs have been completed. 
Dam construction work has already 
started at Tilaiya and will begin at 
Konar next month. Plant and equip- 
ment for the 200,000 k.w. steam power 
station at Bokaro and _ transmission 
lines have been ordered. All essen- 
tial wig eri | work on both is prac- 
tically finished, and actual construc- . 
tion of the power house and the trans- 
mission grid will commence shortly. 
Arrangements for the rehabilitation 
of the population in the Tilaiya reser- 
voir area are well advanced, and land 
reclamation work is making rapid 
progress. 

The mechanical earth-moving unit 
set up by the Corporation in Hazari- 
bagh has been given the task of bring- 
ing under cultivation 75,000 acres of 
waste land, at the rate of 15,000 acres, 
a year, and small irrigation progacts 
have already proved successful there. 
Appreciable benefits from, those may 
be expected at the end of the next 
monsoon, and the main irrigation 
scheme should begin to produce re- 
sults from 1951. Teas ee 


BHAKRA-NANGAL SCHEMES 


The Bhakra-N projects com- 
rise the construction of a dam 680) 


eet high; 578 miles of main canal} 


and branches and 2,200 miles of <dis- | 
tributaries. The 
_ would be 12,500 cusecs. 


REE PRS 


| should not be r 


The scheme is designed to irrigate | 


63 million acres of land and generate 
primarily power of 400,000 k.w. at 100 
per cent L.F. and secondary power of 
150,000 k.w. at 100 per cent L.F. 


The scheme can produce 1.13 million | 


tons of food grains a yon and 8 mil- 
lion bales of long staple cotton a year. 

The up-to-date progress on the pro- 
ject is, that the contract designs for 
the raised height of the dam have re- 
cently been completel in the U.S.A. 
Consultation of road and_e railway 
communications from KRupar to the 
dam site are complete. 


For the diversion of the river, two 


? 
’ 


500 feet diameter diversion tunnels of 
a total length of one mile are required. | 
Pilot headings for these tunnels have 


been completed and the @nlargement 


isin progress. The total rock excava- 
tion up to the end of September, 1949, 
is 2,22,000 cubic yards, 


COLONY FOR STAFF 
To house the staff a large colony is 
under construction at Nangal, nine 
miles downstream of the dam site. 
For the workshops eight hangers 
have been installed and considerable 
quantity of machinery procured. 


The Nangal pick-up dam situated 
nine miles downstream of the dam, 


comprises 28 bays of 30 feet span each | 


out of which 11 have been completed. 
The total quantity of concrete laid 
up to end of September, 1949, is 40 
lakhs cft. against 70 lakhs estimated. 
The Nangal hydel channel is 38 
miles long. Its excavation is in full 
swing and 23 crores cft, of earthwork 
against the estimated quantity of 69 
crores cft. have been executed. 


The Nangal Canal passes through a 
sub-mountainous tract and has 59 
drainage crossings. A large number 
of these have been designed and the 
construction work is in progress. 


The alignment work of the Bhakra 
Main Line has been completed and 


the excavation is in progress. Total , 
ype gy of earthwork done _ up-to- | 
ate is 8 crores cft. 


About 90 per cent of the above! 
work has been executed after partition | 
and this project is in an advanced stage 
of construction, but unfortunately due 
'to lack of funds the work must per- 
force be slowed down. Since the posi- 
tion regarding the availability of the 
funds is not yet clear, it is not pos- 
» sible to name the time when the first 

increased yield of food grains with 
the improved irrigation is likely to 
come, but if funds were available, the 
entire work could be completed by 
1955-56 and the first instalment of 
perennial irrigation started in 1954. 

The Bhakra dam _ scheme is in a 
position to solve the long staple cot- 
_ton problem of India and with the 
large area to be irrigated and the 
| potentiality for the production of the 
| food grains, it could substantially im- 
prove the “food situation. 


D.V.C. INQUIRIES IN U.S.A. 


Mr Gadgil was asked whether the 
attention of the Government had 
been drawn to a report appearing in a 
newspaper regarding the efforts of a 
representative of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation to raise a huge loan in 
the U.S.A. and whether the said report 
| was correct. | 

The Minister replied: “Yes. A re- 
preseniaiive of the Damodar Valley 

orporation did make certain inqui- 
ries of a preliminary nature in the 
U.S.A. But when the matter was re- 
ferred to the Government of India, it 


| was decided that. these inquiries 
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‘ seurTY: CONFIDENTIAL priority: AIR POUCH 
6 12-2 
TO : Department of State S45. oh 3/ 2,9 


FROM: NEM DELHL 1223 December 22, sigh a“Sgeip gure 


REF : ae ail 66 


SUBJECT : TRAN DSMLTTAL OL hii Dali MORANDULI Oat GOIN iy ck } TALON Be Wisin OFFICERS 
OF THis HBAS Y AND NMR. GiORGIS Be JOHAN. 


— 

There is enclosed, for the information of the Department, 
a memorandum’ of an interview.between officers of the Lmbassy 
and Mr. Gx6ree B, Doughman, Manager, Foreign Sales Division 
of the lhternational General Ulectric Company, Incorporated, 
of New York, concerning idding for the hydro-electric project 
at Hirakud, Orissa, and related matters. This interview took 
place at the umbassy on December 20, 1949. 


or the Ampassador: 


# 
é 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of smbassy 
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| CONE IDENT LIAL 
Enclosure to Jespatch No. 1223 dated December 21, 1949, from 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 


LisMOnmaANDULT Of CONVuRSATION 
American imbassy, New Delhi, December 20, 1949 


Participants: Mr. George 3. Doughman, Foreign Sales Division, 
: International General Electric Company , Inc., 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 


Mr. &. A, Gilmore, Jr., Acting Commercial Attache 


Mr. H. L. Deimel, “conomic Counselor 


Mr. Doughman called to ask our views as to the prospects 
for India's dollar balances and ability to pay for imports from 
the United States. He explained that there was considerable 
interest in India on the part of American firms, and that prior 
to the devaluation of the rupee, the international General 
Electric Company had been able to do a fair business in consunm- 
ers’ items other than lamps, but that the devaluation, as well 
as the dollar shortage, had seriously affected their business, 


After a general discussion of the subject, in the course 
of which occasion was taken to point out the likelihood that 
the indian Government would seck to channel its dollar availa- 
bilities into capital investment rather than consumer expendi- 
tures, Mir. Doughman made reference to the Hirakud hydro-electric 
project in Orissa, which, it developed, was the reason for his 
visiting New Delhi at this time. ‘this involves the installation, 
he said, of two 40,000 and two 30,000 K.V.h. turbines. 


Mr. Doughman stated that his company had put consideraole 
effort into the preparation of its bid, which, as rendered in 
september, had compared favorably with ‘the orices offered by 
British, ‘Continental Kuropean and Japanese bidders, as well as 
having the advantage of earliem assured delivery. UVevaludation 
of the rupee, however, had subsequently raised the rupee equiva- 
lent of his company’s bid by 43 per cent. Uut of some nineteen 
competitors, only the English Electric and Voight-Siemens (German) 
were in the running, with delivery estimates (for “nglish Ulectric) 
of about forty-three months as compared with International General 
Electric's offer to begin construction in fifteen months and fin- 
ish in thirty. In order to remain in the competition, kr. Doughman 
had submitted to the Ministry of Industry and supply a revised 
offer totalling (dollar expenditures) approximately eight and one 
half million dollars and representing a fifteen per cent reduction 
below the original bid. He said this was possible only by shaving 
their margins to the danger point and cutting severely into their 
allowance for profits. 


ir. VDoughman 
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Vir . Doughman sh6wed the letter in which this offer had 
been made. the letter’ emphasized that the offer was firn, 
whereas by his experience with devaluations elsewhere it could 
be anticipated that sixty per cent of the effect of devaluation 
would before very long be offset by rupee price increases. (This, 
Mr. Doughman indicated, he had included in order to call atten- 
tion to the significance of the escalator clauses he said were 
included in his competitors bids, but not in his company's). The 
letter also offered extensive training in the United States for 
six Indians to be nominated by the Indian Government, the Inter- 
national General Hlectric Company to pay all expenses while in 
the United States and to include time at the company's own works 
and also at the hydro-electric installations of "friendly cus- 
tomers" in the United states. 


in the course of the conversation, lr. Voughman also stated 
that his company had submitted a proposal in response to a re- 
quest from the Government of India for the erection of a plant 
for the manufacture of heavy electrical equipment. He said that 
the dollar expenditure involved would be approximately (360 millions. 
Other electrical equipment manufacturers, including the Westing- 
house Company, are also submitting proposals. He characterized 
the Government's plan as rather grandiose, as the inquiries included 
plant to manufacture items of major size and complexity such as 
turbines of 30,000 kilowatt capacity. ‘There was no indication as 
to Where the financing would come from, as the plan was still very 
much in its initial stages. Mr. Doughman said that his company 
would of course be glad to participate in such construction, but 
thought that something more modest, including provision for the 
manufacture of switches and generators, for instance, would be 
more appropriate. 

In answer to a question as to Wiether his company was at 
all interested in making direct investments in india, iir. Voughman 
replied in the negative, in part because of political uncertainties 
and in part because of the difficulties they had encountered in 
Latin America, particularly in the problem of remitting earnings 
in dollars: he cited considerable sums tied up in local currencies 
in Brazil and Argentina. 


Mr. Doughman is planning to proceed to Bombay for the noli- 
days and to return thereafter to New Delhi, after which he will 
resume his travels to beypt and iturope. he had been ordered to 
India from ugypt, with his business there incomplete, on account 
of the Hirakud development. 
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I forward rot your information a copy of a letter 
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dated October 29th which I have sent to mr. Kearns-Preston. 


He has very kincly offered to assist us in making arrangements 
for the party of Indian manufacturers. 


Request for clearances wiil be mace in the usual course 


when the programme is definite. 
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Mr. J. Lambton Berry, (3) 
Livision of Micdle Eastern Affairs, SS 
otate Department, oe 
washington, ¥.C. 
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Dear Ar. Kearns-Preston, 


ihe Government of Incla are orovi 


@ party of seven Indian Zsnufacturers 


States of Amer 
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We much appreciate your offer of assistance and 


hope that this will be agreeable to you. When you have 
the information ready, if you will xindly telephone me, 


we can discuss the provramme. : ‘ 


\ 


Yours sincerely, 


i? ry i. v 4 '? i = 
i Lil? Veayan 


Yirst ocecretary. 


ir. hearns-rreston, 
Room 2419, 

Commerce Vepartment, 
Washington, +.C, 
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SUBJECT: Report of Government Committee on Automobile 
Manufacture in India. “ " 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose copies of excerpts from 
@ report prepared by a Government of India Committee on 
the question of the manufacture of automobiles, trucks 
and tractore in this country. The Chairman of the 
Committee was Mr. K. C. INDRA, and the other members 
of fhe Committee were Mr. Lalchand HIRACHAND and Mr. G.D. 
BI « Mr. Mahindra was in the United States for some 
title during the war in an official capacity for the™~™ 
Government of India and he is now engaged in various 
private business and industrial enterprises in India, 
Mr. Lalchand Hirachand is a Bombay industrialist and a 
brother of Walchand Hirachand who since 1940 has been 
endeavoring to inaugurate the manufacture of Chrysler 
motor cars in this country. Mr. G D. Birla is a 
Calcutta industrialist who "manufactures" a car known 
as the Hindustan 10. The Hindustan 10 is in point of 
fact an assembled Morris job, and a very poor one, 


according to reports which have reached me from buyers 
in India. 


Lyic-L/G9°SGrs 
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The report is lengthy and the copy made available 
to the office came from Mr. H.C. de MIERRE, Managing 
Director of General Motors India Limited, whe in turn 
had obtained it by methods which he did not see fit to 
disclose during the course of our conversation. Time 
did not permit the Embassy to make a copy of the entire 
report but the important parts pertaining to automobile 
manufacture in India were copied. 


Enclosure no. 1 contains the committee's recommenda- 
tions for automobile manufacture with respect to the 
assistance which a newly-started automobile industry 
would need from Government. The most important points 
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July 51, 1947 
New Delhi, India 
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in these recommendations were as follows: 


le. No further proposals for establishment of shops 
to assemble automobiles should be sanctioned unless 
it is clearly proved that the ultimate intention and 
program of the promoters is the eventual manufacture of 
an all-India vehicle. 


2. The plant, machinery and other capital equip- 
ment required by Hindustan Motors Limited and Premier 
Automobiles Company, Limited (these enterprises are 
owned by Messrs. Birla and Hirachand, respectively), 
should be brought in free of customs duty. The 
committee generotisly recommends that the same concession 
should be granted to any other national organization 
formed with a similar objective. 


5. Foreign owned assembly companies (General Motors 
and Ford) should not receive this benefit. 


4. Raw materials and parts imported in rough and 
semi-finished form, and which would finally be processed 


and machined in India, should be imported free of 
customs duty. 


5. After the initial three-year period of duty- 
free importations, an increasingly higher duty would be 


imposed and this duty would reach a prohibitive level 
in five years. 


6. For every complete engine the manufacturer 
should receive a specified bounty per engine, 


7e If at the end of any period within five years it 
is proved that an all-India vehicle is being manufactured, 
the question of restriction of imports on foreign 
vehicles should be referred to the Tariff Board. 


8. The committee is definitely of the opinion that 
no non-nationals should be permitted to own or operate 
a basic industry of such strategic importance as the 
automobile industry. Giant corporations like General 
Motors and Ford, if allowed to operate without 
restriction, would endanger the establishment of a 
sound and stable automobile industry in India. 


9. The following note by the Chairman of the 
Committee then appears: 


"Expropriation is an ugly word but if 
security and national interests of India demand 
extreme measures it is just bad luck for the 


foreign 
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foreign entrepreneur who did not realize 

that this industry may one day form an 
essential prerequisite of modern defense and 
warfare, We have refrained from advocating 
extreme measures, but I think it is opportune 
to draw attention to the alien factor and 
suggest a gradual scheme of conversion of 
foreign interests into a local habitat." 


10. The committee recommends that for a period of 
three years the Government of India should restrict 
the activities of non-national automobile companies in 
India by regulating their imports through exchange 
control, by insisting on a training scheme for Indian 

technicians go as to reduce the proportion of foreign 
“managerial and technical staff to the lowest possible 
minimum within five years and also by imposing 
discriminatory road taxes on foreign-manufactured 
vehicles. 


Fnclosure no. 2 contains some additional recommenda- 
tions which refer more or less specifically to Hindustan 
Motors and Premier Automobiles, The important points 
are as follows: 


1. Technical advice from abroad is essential and 
foreign technicians should be retained only until such 
time as a sufficient number of Indians have been trained 
and have shown the necessary aptitude for filling all 
of the higher technical posts. Ten years should suffice 
for this period, in the opinion of the committee. 


2. Foreign participation in capital or management 
is not required for the purpose of developing the 
automobile industry in India. This represents the 
Opinion of Messrs. Birla and Hirachand, whereas the 
other member of the committee feels that foreign 
participation on a minority basis would be advantageous. 


©, India should endeavor to conclude commercial 
agreements with other Asiatic countries whereby India 
would supply these countries with transport vehicles. 


COMMENT 


It is obvious that the Government of India intends 
to control as soon as possible the manufacture of | 
motor vehicles in India. It is equally obvious that 
Messrs. Birla and Hirachand, both ardent supporters 
of the Congress Party, will have a great deal to say 
about India's commercial policy on this particular subject. 
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The difficulties in the way of the complete manufacture 
of an automobile in India are enormous and it will 
undoubtedly be many years before any such project can 
be placed on a sound economic basis. Nevertheless I 
feel sure the effort will be made, If the Government 
of India, as I believe it will, actually tries to 
implement the recommendations of the committee, the 
result will be somewhat akin to that of trying to build 
a house by starting with the roof instead of the founda- 
tion, I do not believe there is anyone in the present 
Government, excepting possibly Dr. John MATTHAI, who . 
has suf ficient business sense to grasp this point. In 
conclusion it should be added that General Motors will 
never allow Indian capital to gain control of its 
assembly plant in Bombay, Rather than do so I am 
convinced from my Knowledge of the organization that 


they will close the plant and withdraw from the Indian 
market. 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


of ; 
Enclosures:/‘ // 


1. Excerpts from report on 
manufacture of automobiles. 


2e Excerpts from report on 
manufacture of automobiles, 


866.16 
H. DONOVAN: meh big 
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Enclosure no. 1 to despatch no. 91 dated July 31, 1947 
from Henry F. Grady, Ambassador at New Delhi, India, on 


the subject of "Report of Government Committee on At 
Manufacture in India." | _ Automobile 
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IV AUTOMOBILES: Recommendations. 


o6- In making the following recommendations in respect 
of the assistance which the newly started Automobile 
Industry would need from the Government, we are conscious 
of the short comings of the investigations made by us. 
But the nature ‘of the problem did not permit, nor did it 
call. for, any very exhaustive analysis of the economics 
of the industry. We also realise that our proposals are 
framed in a way that there appears a very intimate con- 
nection between Tariff and indigenous development of the 
industry. This is deliberate, for in as much as potential 
competition from abroad is concentrated in the hands of 
a handful of giants zed corporations, it is incumbent 
upon as aspirant for entry into the market to safeguard 
against incursions which may ruin the industry at the 
very start. There is also a position factor in our pro- 
posals - for these are designed in a graduated manner so 
as to offer special inducements to a planned rational 
development of the manufacture of components. 


(i) All possible local facilities in the matter of 
land acquisition, power and water, provision in respect 
of construction materials and transport, etc. should be 
made available to the intending manufacturers. 


(ii) No further proposals for establishment of 
assembly shops only should be sanctioned unless it is 
clearly proved that the ultimate intention and programme 
of the promotors is to lead on to eventual manufacture 
of an all-India vehicle as defined above and within a 
specified period of time. 


(iii) The plant, machinery and other capital equipment 
required by the Hindustan Motors Ltd., and Premier Auto- 
mobiles Co., Ltd., should be allowed to be brought in 
"customs duty free". The same concession should be per- 
mitted to any other national organization which may be 
formed with similar objective, namely, manufacture of an 
all-India product. 


. 


(iv) For the first two years, after the arrival of 
substantial assembly machinery in the country, the im- 
porters of vehicles, in a CKD form, from the assoclate 
manufacturers who have entered into agreements for the 
establishment of integrated manufacture of their makes 
in India, should receive a special drawback in customs 
duty (Revenue Tariff). 


The foreign owned assembly companies operating in 
India should not receive this benefit. (See note below 
para 53'infra). 


(v) Free exchange facilities should be afforded for 
importation of most efficient and up to date machinery 
and plant from any country. 


(vi) For a period of three years from the commence- 
ment of manufacturing operations in India, such raw ma- 
terials, parts and components as are imported in rough 
and semi-finished form and which would be finally pro- 
cessed and machined in the country should be allowed 
entry in the country free of any customs duty. This con- 
cession should not apply to parts required to meet the 
needs of existing vehicles on the road, but should spe- 
cifically be meant for use in the building up of new 
units. At the end of the three years period, the con- 
cession should be withdrawn subject of course to a fresh 
examination of the manufacturing position. 


a (vil) We recommend the adoption of the principle of 

a graduated differential in the relief in customs duties 

to be accorded to various individual components and in 

order to encourage production within the country of parts 
comparatively easy to manufacture, we suggest that imposition of 
an increasingly higher duty to reach a prohibitive level 

within five years after the initial 5-year period of para 

(vi) above on the eatin parts (if imported ina 

finished form) ;:- 


Bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, etc. 
Lamps, 

Petrol Tanks, 

Hub Caps, 

Engine Hoods, 

Wheels ,* 

Radiator Cores, 

Radious rods and torque tubes, 
Hubs and druns 


NeBes Some members have commented that such items as 
lamps, hub caps, wheels, radjator cores, hubs and drums 
may be manufactured locally but it will be more economical 
to import. Torque tubes are made by the extrusion process 
for which equipment is at present lacking in the country. 
However, local manufacture should wherever possible be 
encouraged, as taking a long view it will be an advantage 
to the automobile and other industries. In case the costs 
of local procurement is excessive granting a subsidy to- 
gether with preferential customs duty or customs free entry 
on the following may be considered: 


(a) Materials: 


(a) Materials; Hoop, band, or strip, deep-drawing 
sheets over 5! wide (for petrol tanks); copper tubes and 
sheets; asbestos sheets in regard to hubs and brake drums, 
particularly the latter "Mechanite" castings are very 
suitable and in fact used by expensive English Makes. 
Cooper Engineering, Satara, Indian Hume Pipe Co. of Bombay, 
Jay Engineering and Jessops, Calcutta, make “Mechanite" 
castings and the automobile industry should consider its 
use in place of die pressed hubs or drums. 


"Mechanite” High Duty Iron Castings have a tensile 
strength up to 26 tons per square inch as cast, and are 
capable of being heat-treated to give 355 tons tensile 
strength. .Mechanite Metal is the name given to a number 
of different grades of high duty irons which are in all 
21 standard grades each having a different combination of 
physical properties required for particular needs. Cast- 
ings are supplied for general engineering purposes, heat 
resisting, wear resisting and corrosion resisting. Their 
manufacture is based on strict control of the actual phy- 
sical properties of the metal and the actual metallurgical 
structure of Mechanite castings is predetermined in the 
molten metal. The structure is so controlled and regulated 
as to produce the physical properties required of the 
castings for particular service conditions, 


i 
Ye 


(b) Equipment: Press, Jigs, Dies, Templates, etc. etc. 


S7¢ In the second category, in order: of ascending-com- 
plexity of manufacture, a little more time ‘should be allowed 
and we suggest a seven years programme of differentiated 
duties reaching at the end of seven years to a high figure, 
but not absolutely prohibitive for import. These components 
are listed below and present very complicated tooling pro- 
blems ; 


Front and rear axles 
Frame 

Universal joints 

Clutch 3 

sChassis sheet metal work 
“Steering unit and brakes 
sEngine 

Transmission 
s+Instruments 

*Spark Plugs 


NeBezs "The components marked with an asterisk deserve 
further special consideration. The orthodox type front 
axle in use by English car manufacturers is an intricate 
die-stamping that firms willing to equip for such manu- 


facture 


facture in India express inability to handle. The car 
design with coil springs in front (almost all American 
cars have these) do not need die stamped axle of large 
dimensions so that local manufacture would be possible. 
Generally extruded tubes are used in front axles with 

independent springing. Again the clutch-dise and lining 
are respectively metal and composition components made 
by specialised processes, Universal joints are also - 
an intricate item. All these may on more detailed investi- 
gations when local manufacture of vehicles commences be 
excluded from the above lists and allowed entry wder 
preferential tariff or customs free, Generally speaking 
such preferences tariff would apply to: 


Semi-finished die stampings for front axle over 
5' length; rear axle pressed steel housings. 


Universal joint assembly excluding, where possible 
transmission shaft or entire transmission assembly of a 
patended type. 


Clutch-plate or fluid flywheel type of clutch 
assemblies. 


Gear Blanks; Gear Blanks are centrifugal castings 
but local manufacturers could easily supply forged blanks 
in steel of required specification. The Indian Motor 
Industry should theréfore investigate the possibilities 
of using the latter type in their design as cast gears are 
preferred in modern practice owing only to cheaper manu- 
facturing cost. Otherwise spun cast gears would need to 
be imported under preferential duty for purposes of 
automobile manufacture. 


All roller, needle and ball bearings: graphite 
bearing, bushings, graphited or oil impregnatedg ceramic 
insulator spark plug cores; distributor and rotot assemb- 
lies, ignition contact points and coils; pistons and 
piston rings in semi-finished state, 


58. The recommendations in para 56 (vi) and (vii) and 

para 57 may need adjustment at a specified period, should 
there be at that time a large number of vehicles on the 

road placed prior to the initial period and still dependent 
on imported components for repairs. If the manufacturers 

in India are able to demonstrate that manufacture has been 
established within the country, the periods of time mentioned 
in 56 and 57 may be curtailed. 


59. There are certain highly specialised components like 
spark plugs, transmission, brakes, etc. which need con- 
siderable technological experience and would, therefore, 
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require additional prompting for their manufacture to be 
established in the country. Attempt should be made to 
standardise such components so that all the manufacturing 
concerns in the country may use the same pattern in their 
vehicle. Special inducements should be given to the 
enterpriser in this line and while during the initial 
period, say 4/5 years, they should be permitted entry. 

free of customs duty, any local manufacture thereof in 
addition to receiving the usual assistance in facilities 
should be granted a special bounty, during this period, 
scaled according to the imported price from time to time. 

An essential condition will be the common consent of all 
manufacturers of vehicles to the use of locally produced 
article in their manufacture. If considered necessary, 
according to prevailing circumstances, Government should 
itself negotiate for licenses for manufacture with foreign 
holders in respect of the patents, and delegate the licenses 
to acceptable concerns in India for manufacture. Sucha © 
concern may be an automobile manufacturer or an entirely 
independent firm or company. 


60. In this connection it is interesting to record that 


the American Experts make a similar recommendation generally 
in the following terms:- 


"That there be established a Government or other non- 
profit agency, preferably the latter, through which would 
be channelled so far as possible all negotiations for the 
use of foreign patents, licenses, working drawings and 
specifications for Indian manufacture." 


61. We consider that special encouragement is necessary 
for the quicker establishment of the manufacture of the 
power unit in a vehicle. We, therefore, recommend that 
for every complete engine, as defined above in the analysis 
of an all-India car, the manufacturer should receive a 
specified bounty per engine. This should continue until 
the practice and technique of production of the power unit 
are well established and increased attention is given to 
improvements in design, etc. ; 


62. We consider that special assistance would also be 
necessary in respect of body manufacture. The Steel Works 
would need a special provision for extending their fur- 
naces, rolling and annealing capacities and perhaps instal 

a new mill for the production of the special sheets required 
for automobile bodies. Such a proposal should be encouraged 
either through grant of a bounty or by the Government itself 
coming forward to defray the capital costs of the instal- 
lation. Opportunity should be given to the automobile 
manufacturing concerns to participate in the capitalization 
of such an extension of the steel works activity. Body 
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dies and presses for stamping panel sides and tops are 
costly affairs but the Government should be ready to 
impose a graduated prohibitive duty on the import of 
complete bodies or of prepared sections of bodies ready 
for assemblage, when volume justifies the installation 
of body production lines in the country. 


65. If at the end of any period within five years, it 
is proved that an all-India vehicle as defined above is 
being manufactured, the matter of restriction of imports 
of foreign vehicles whether complete or in CKD form 
should be referred to the Tariff Board for decision. We 
are not in favour of a complete prohibition of imports 
either now or at a later stage, for besides generating 
international complications such a course may retard, 
instead of advance, the object in view, namely, the pro- 


Guction of an efficient and economical vehicle in the 
country . 


64. In the matter of the requirements of the armed forces 
of the country it should be clearly laid down that wherever 
possible and feasible orders will be placed with local 
manufacturerse If the Defence Department decides on a 
plan for creating potential units of manufacture within 

the country, from a defence or strategic point of view, 
either in the form of annexes to Ordnance Factories or in 
the form of a series of shadow factories, it is recommended 
that full use be made of the then manufacturing shops 

and as far as possible all sugh "strategic" developments 
should be linked with the commercial units. We deplore 

the lack of collaboration between ordnance and commercial 
engineering units which has so far been the customary prac- 
tice and we see no reason in the future India for its con- 
tinuation. Further, strategy will demand a close coordi- 
nation, even a planned integration, between all the pro- 
ducing units in the country, and in the case of a basic 
industry of such importance as the automobiles the closest 
possible alliance between all manufacturing concerns is 

not only desirable but has become a compelling necessity 
in view of the experience of the last War. . 


65, Government scrutiny of the pace and costs of production 
may require variations in the various forms of assistance 

to the industry as outlined above and this should be pro- 
vided for in the legislative enactments. The Government 
controls may envisage regulation of prices to the consumer, 
regulation of profits, etc., etc. 


66. The existence of two foreign owned subsidiaries in 
the country presents a complication. We are definitely of 
opinion that no non-nationals should be permitted to own 
or operate a basic industry of such strategic importance 
as the automobiles. As far as we could gather the informa- 


tion, it is the present policy of General Motors and Fords; 
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4) to develop a complete and integrated pr o- 
duction of their vehicles in India only 
when other engineering and feeder industries 


are properly developed to offer their quality 
components at economic costs. 


(11) to participate in such development of manu- 
facture of a complete vehicle in India only on 
the basis that they continue to own the entire 
capital stock and have complete control over 
the operations. 


67. Although we are of opinion that competition is a 
healthy factor for sound development, we firmly believe 

that competition in basic industries should be confined 

to the nationals of the country. Giant corporations like 
General Motors and Fords, if allowed to operate unrestrict- 
edly, would endanger the establishment of a sound and stable 
national industry in India. 


NeBes Col. Harrison representing the GH on the panel 
writesto say that these recommendations are entirely hostile 
to these firms and aim at crushing them. [I don't know what 
to say except that the panel has forgotten or conveniently 


ignored the enormous debt that India owes to these "Pioneers*®, 
There would not be on quarter of the estimated potential 
market so glibly talked about but for the education in trans- 
port which has been provided by these firms. But for then, 
India in wartime would have been in vastly different and 
more desperate condition than she was both on the Military 
and the civil side. The least than can be done is to ack- 
nowledge this debt in some tangible form so as to permit 

them to continue in business with a chance of reasonable 
profits . 


Chairmanta Note ; I join in the tribtte due to these two 
Companies for their contribution to the war effort. But 

the issue here is not a meticulous assessment of reward 

for work well done, but a careful appaisal of fundamental 
national interests. I don't think any one will deny that the 
basis or key industries of the country must remain under 

the control of the nationals of the country - no matter 
whether it is India or Britain or U.S.A. Any other state 

of affairs would be a definite breach with the demands of 
Society. Expropriation is an ugly word but if security 

and national interests of India demand extreme measures it 

is just bad luck for the foreign entrepreneur who did not 
realise that this industry may one day form an essential 
pre-requisite of modern defence and warfare. We have re- 
frained from advocating extreme measures, but I think it 

is opportune to draw attention to the alien factor and 
suggest a gradual scheme of conversion of foreign interests 
into a local habitat. 


68. It 


We. 


68. It is, therefore, suggested that for a fixed period 
say, for three years, the Government should restrict the 
activities of non-national automobile companies in this 
country in the following manner:- 


(1) By exchange control regulate their importations; 


(11) Insist on a training scheme for Indian technicians 
“so as to reduce proportion of foreign managerial 
end technical staff to minimum possible within 
five years 


(111) Higher Road taxes on foreign manufactured vehicles 
or vehicles assembled in India by foreign firms. 


69. At the end of three years the position should be re- 
viewed and in consonance with the progress made by national 
manufacturing concerns fresh policy lines should be devised 
so that the ultimate objective of keeping this basic industry 


100% in the hands of the nationals of the country is finally 
achievede 


70. We recommend that the scheme of Customs Duties as 
finally devised should openly be declared as "protective" 
instead of "fiscal". We are not unaware of the force of 
argument in favour of lessening trade barriers, but no 
country can object to the development of economic defence 
lines within the country and Government of India should 
resist an undiluted application - of the doctrine of free 
trade bétween two countries, one of which is fully advanced 
industrially and the other relatively backward because of 
the incidénts of history. 


tintonaee no. 2 to despatch no. 91 dated July 51, 1947 
from Henry F. Grady, Ambassador to India, on the subject 


"Report of Government Committee on Automobile Manufacture 
in India®, 
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(4) Technical Advice from abroad is essential. 
Practically the entire top personnel required will need 
to be imported, but we recommend that a suitahle training 
scheme, if necessary, under the aegis and support of the 
Government should forthwith be developed so that all the 
required strength, with the possible exception of a few 
specialists, be made available in the country. Foreigm 
technicians should be retained until such time as suffici- 
ent nationals have been trained and have been shown the 
necessary aptitude to fill all the high technical posts. 
Ten years should suffice for this period. The scheme 
should be worked in close co-ordination with the industry. 
The two companies have, we understand, made necessary 
arrangements for the training of Indian technicians 
abroad in the factories of their associates, 


(5) Representatives of the two companies do not 
consider that foreign participation in capital or manage- 
ment is required for the purpose of developing the industry. 
The other members of the panel are, however, of the opinion 
that participation of foreign interests on a limited mino- 
rity basis in capital stock or management or in both for 
a temporary period would not be an unmixed evil. Rather 
to the contrary, it may prove beneficial in the long run, 
as a guarantee of continued interest both in the quality 
of performance and the establishment of sound traditions. 


(6) Hindustan Motors have already an assembly shop ‘ 
in Okha; they have concluded negotiations for acquisition 
of a large plot of land near Calcutta for their principal 
manufacturing shops and they are contemplating another 
branch factory in Bihar. 


The Premier Automobiles have secured land about 12 
miles from Bombay for their factory. These locations have 
presumably been selected under expert guidance. We feel, 
however, that another suitable location would be somewhere 
in the Central parts of India and this should be kept in 
view when and if a third automobile manufacturing project 
is under consideration. 


(7) The matter of assistance required from the 


Government has been fully dealt with in our Parts [II and 
IV abovee 


(7a) We are not in a position to comment on the 
relative incidence of Import Duty on finished goods in 


comparison 
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comparison with the duty on raw materials except in a 
general way which has been dealt with at length in 

Part IV. The manufacture of automobile is a complex 
operation involving several hundred types of raw materials 
and a detailed analysis thereof in this text will serve 

no useful purpose at the present stage. 


(8) The industry has been launched under private 
ownership and management and this pioneer effort should 
be recognised and Government should indicate a "non- 
interference policy" in this respect. But it is appreci- 
ated that the measure of assistance which we recommended 
that the Government should extend (vide Parts III and Iv) 
may involve certain corresponding obligations on the 
industry. 

(9) We are of opinion that for the present no pare 
ticular type of organization can be recommended. Time 
and experience will indicate the trend, but whereas pri- 
vate cartel arrangements should not be permitted the 
facts of manufacture of distinctive component may demand 
concentration of manufacture in one shop and to that 
extent encouragement should be given in order to achieve 
the most economical product. : 

(10) It is premature to discuss the various stages 
of development. Object is to establish an entirely new 
industry. It must be an integrated until in our indus- 
trial economy. Experience over the first five years 
would point out the lacunae and gaps in the programme 
and a survey at the end of this period would be fruitful 
in the matter of discovering the lagging feature and 
laying down suitable correctiveness. But the objective 
of an integrated industry should not be lost sight of either 
by the industry or by the Government. 


(11)We are of opinion that adjoining export markets, 
Cefe Afghanistan, Persia, Cyelon, Netherlands Bast Indies, 
Malaya, Siam, IndoseChina, Burma, are India's natural 
markets = natural in the sense that these adjoining terri- 
tories do not possess the necessary raw.materials for 
developing their own manufacture and accordingly Indian 
products should be in a favoured position to compete 
with products from distant lands. Every effort should 
be made to enter into reciprocal commercial agreements 
or treaties with these countries providing for supply of 
transport vehicles from India, if possible, on a favoured- 
nation basis. 
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: a The, Ronersble 
: , The Secretary of State, 
a Washington, De Ce 


Sir: 


I have the honor to réfer to the Embassy's con- 
fidential despatch no, 9F of July 351, 1947, regarding 
the “Report of Government Committee on Automobile 
Manufacture in India," and to transmit herewith an 
excerpt from The Hindustan Times of December 5, 1947 
concerning a statement on this g general subject made 
by the Minister of Industries and Supplies (Dr. Shyama 
Prasad MUKERJEE) before the Constituent Assembly on 


December 4,4 The attached statement may be regarded 
as "unclassified." 


Dro Mukerjee refers to Government assistance given 


to the three Indian assembly plants, and neglects to 


mention the Bombay assembly plants of General Motors 
and Forde 


Reference is also made in the attached excerpt to 
the possibility of the Government itself promoting the 
establishment of automobile factories, Mr. H. Ge deMIERRE, 
managing director of Gener&l Motors India Ltde, Bombay, 
informs -the Embassy that he does not regard this pose 
sibility seriously. However, Mr. deMIERRE is greatly 
concerned over the inadequacy of the import license 
just received by his company to cover imports of auto- 
motive .;components during the first half of 1948. While 

\gthe amounts alldétted to General Motors for assembly of 
American trucks and British trucks and passenger cars 
@re relatively liberal (considering Indiats overall 

, curtailment of automotive imports), the amount for 

\ American passenger cars is disproportionately small, 

\o and he questions whether this small volume of General 
.Motors passenger cars would be sufficient to support 
his de@ler organization throughout India, Mr, deMierre 
is currently endeavoring to have this quota increased, 
and to ascertain whether the Indian assembly plants are 
receiving the same treatment on a relative basis, 

if 


Respectfully yours, 


Lyiti-21/S9°SV8S 


4} 
: Howard Donovan 
Charge d'affaires ad interim 


JDWal Peon 


Original and hectograph to Department 
ccs American Consular Offices in India 
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Enclosure No. 1, Despatch No. 401, December 11, 1947 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India, 


Reply of Minister of Industries and Supplies, 

@s quoted in dust ee of December 5, 
1947, to questions raised in Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) with regard to automotive assembly 
and m@nufacturing plents in India, 


Dre Mukerjee told Prof. Ranga that three motor-car 
menufacturing cohcerns, two at Bombay and one at Calcutta, 
were under construction. Their combined capacity when 
the entire plant had been installed was expected to be 
20,000 vehicles per year. The Government were assisting 
the three factories in obtaining building materials md 
foreign technical assistance and had provided for Dollar 
facilities, The Government had no control over their 
management but the advice and instructions of the Governe 
ment were accepted by the concernsSe 


It is understood that at present nearly half the 
number of motor cars put on the road in India are as~ 
sembled in this country. The Three factories for manu- 
facturing motor cars, which are now in the course of 


construction, are expected to produce complete motor 
cars by 1950, | 


Of these three factories, the Premier Automobiles, 
Bombay, is now assembling cars imported in knocked down 
condition and it will take three years to manufacture 
motor cars completely in this factory, which is being 
assisted in the enterprise by the Charysler Corporation 
of the UeSeAe The second factory is the Hindustan 
Motors Ltd., Calcutta, which will be in &@ position to 
assemble motor cars, imported in knocked down condition, 
by nearly 1948 and expects to manufacture automobile 
engines by 1949 and complete automobiles in 1950. This 
factory is receiving assistance from the Nuffeld organiz@a-e 
tion of the UeK. and Studebaker Company of the U.S.Ae 
A third factory, for which plant is still being built 
is the Motor House (Gujarat), Bombay, which will pro=» 
duce in collaboration with the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation, 


Government propose, it is understood to pranote the 
setting up of two factories, preferably one in the UePe 
and the other in Madras, 


For the next two or three years the factories would 
be m@inly assembling plants but by 1950 or 1951, it was 
hoped the factories would be able to manufacture all the 
parts necessary for the;motor car, 


Asked 
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Asked whether the Government themselves would 
start & motorecar manufacturing factory, Dre Muker jee 
said they would consider the questions 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
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UNRESTRICTED 


j T 
Subject: Indian Standards Institution Opens Membership to 


Other Asian Countries, 
i 


~~ 


T HE “HONORABLE | 
" OF 
T HE SEGRET ARY OF STATE, eavisi perki 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


: MAI 1A) 7M 
: Department of State 


I have the honor to transmit to the Department information 
extracted from &® newspaper article which appeared in the HINDUSTAN 
TIMES newspaper (New Delhi) of February 26, 1948, concerning current 
activities of the INDIAN STANDARDS IuJST LTULION. x’ This Institution 
Degen - funetioning in June 1947 and now “represenys India on the 

international Organization for Standards at geHeva, Switzerland, 
Uf the 67 technical subjects for which that Geneva body proposes 
to set up Secretariats, those concerned with shellac and mica "have 
been entrusted to the Indian Standards Institution," according to 
the newspaper article. 


The Indian Standards institution has now $45 members, of whom 
626 have Sustaining Membership. Government organizations, commer= 
cial bodies and the Like are numbered among the Sustaining Members, 
and an amendment to the constitution of the body has been carried 
making it possible for small incuustrial firms and for Learned and 
scientific societies also to enroll in this class of membership 


C 
~N 
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Of special interest is the following paragraph which has been 
excerpted from the newspaper articis under reference; 
" The General Council has now so modified its 

nstitution as to enable the Indian Standards 
Institution to function as an all-India body 
and to facilitate participation of neighboring 
countries in its activities. The Government 
of Ceylon have already joined the Institution 
as a saubee, and it is expected that the 
Governments of Burma, Nepal, Bhutan and Malaya 
my join shortly." 


A report recently submitted by /Dr ./ LAL C,. VERMAN, Director 
of the Indian Standards Inst&tution, dis closes that the Institution 
has established a Textile Division Council and an Engineering Division 
Council, which are alleged to be handling scores of standardization 
problems already. A Chemical Division Council also is being formed, 
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AMBRICAN EMBASSY 
NEW DSLHI, INDIA 
DBSPATCH NO.193 


UNRESTRICTED 


with nearly eighty subjects for standardization awaiting its 
consideration. Agricultural products Like condiments and 
Spices, jute, oil seeds, etc., in which inter-India has special 
trade interests, are also to be dealt with shortly. At the 
instance of Mre C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, now Governor of West Bengal, 
an early undertaking of the Indian Standards Institution was 
made on the designing of a national coin series for India, 

More recently, the Director of the Institution has submitted 


a report to the Government of India recommending adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures. ag 


It is believed that the foregoing information on the status, 
affiliations and current activities of the Indian Standards 
Institution may be of interest to the Department of Commerce, 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards, and other Government Agencies. 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassadors 
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1028 Counselor of Embassy 
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Original & Hectogrsaph to the Department. 


CCs All Consular Establishments in India, 
Consulate General, Ceylon. 
American Embassy, Rangoon, Burma, 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. Ge 


SiR: 
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I have the honor to transmit an article by Dr, Lal C, VERMAN, 
Director, on the history and functions of his orgenization, the INDIAN 
STANDARDS INSTITUTION, The article appeared in the Hindustan Times 
newspaper, New Delhi, January 2, 1949, and will be of interest, the 
Embassy believes, to the United States Department of Commerce and the 
United States Bureau of Standards, as well as to the Department, 


The Indian Standards Institution was established in 1947 on the 
Anitiative of the Government of India and has gained the support of 
many Indian producer and consumer interests, Its membership now in 
Cludes over 390 sustaining mewbers, Its fundamental objectives are, 
according to the article accompanying this despatch, "coordination 
of efforts of producer and consumer for the improvement of materials; 
introduction of codes of practises; arrangement of facilities to ex» 


amine and test commodities, processes and practises; and related re» 
searches" 


Respectfully yours, 


f? 
noleea Donovan 
Charge dtAffaires ad interim 


Enclosure «+ one ; 
Article on "The Indian Standards ine 


uw» stitytion," Hindustan Times (Delhi), 
= Jan@iry 2, 1919. 
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THE improvement of the standard 

of living of millions of people in 
India is one of the immediate objec- 
tives of the new Dominion of India. 
Real and tangible progress in this 
direction requires that all potential 
resources of the country be fully 
developed. Such a development in- 
volves a great many tasks including, 
among others, comprehensive sur- 
veys of material resources, scientific 
evaluation of their potentialities, 
planning of industries and agricul- 
ture in a correlated manner, consi- 
derations of State aid to new under- 
takings in the form of subsidies, 
tariff protection, etc. 


Improperly planned \gevelopment 
may defeat the purpose, if, for ex- 
ample, industry were not based on 
sound technical grounds and its pro- 
ducts failed to stand the test of time. 
Standardization in industry, there- 
fore, is an obvious prerequisite to the 
successful attainment of goals of 
planning. 


British Standards 


In the past the Government of 
India subscribed to the British Stan- 
dards. Institution (B.S.I.), whose 
standards formed the basis of numer- 
qus Indian purchase specifications, 
adopted by various departments of 
the Central: and provincial Govern- 
ments. The Institution of Engineers 
(India) acted as the Indian National 
Committee for the purpose of col- 
laborating with the B.S.I. Through 
its agency, official and non-official 
opinion in India was considered in 
the development of British Standards. 
It must, however, be recognized that 
a fairly large and intricate set-up is 
required to elicit opinions of all in- 
terests concerned and to crystallize 
a consensus based on such opinions. 


Until recently a number of organi- 
zations dealt with standardization 
matters in Indra in their separate 
spheres of .activity. More important 
of these are: Directorate-General of 
Industries and Supplies, Eadiaolien 
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THE INDIAN STANDARDS > 
INSTITUTION 


By DR LAL C. VERMAN 
(Director, Indian Standards Institution) 


Bangalore; King’s Institute, Guindy, 
Madras; Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Technological Laboratories, 
Bombay;—indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee, Technological Laboratories, 
Calcutta; Indian Jute Mills Associa- 
tion Research Institute, Calcutta; 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Ran- 
chi; Engineering Research Labora- 
tories, Hyderabad. 

These standardization, inspection 
and research institutions and organi- 
zations were originally intended to 
meet specific requirements of various 
departments of the Government or 
of particular industries. It may be 
of interest to mention here that the 
Mathematical Instruments Office 
under the auspices of the Survey of 
India has been authorized to hold the 
standard yard on behalf of the’ Cen- 
ral Government and to make and 
certify copies. Sets of standard 
weights as used in precision balances 
are also held for workshop compari- 
son by this office. The official custo- 
dian of standards of weights and 
measures, however, has been the 
Assay Office of the Bombay Mint, 
where verification and _ certification 
of provincial and State Standards is 
undertaken. 


Basic Standards 4 


National Physical Laboratories 
created recently will in _ future 
undertake all aspects of work con- 
nected with basie standards. These 
will include not only weights and 
measures but also basic standards in 
the fields of electricity, magnetism, 
calorimetry, photometry, etc. With a 
view to co-ordinating standardiza- 
tion activities of various laboratories 
and institutions and to introducing 
industrial standards on a_ national 
basis, the Indian Standards Institu- 
tion (I.S.I.) was created in 1947 on 
the initiative of the Central Govern- 
ment and with the full co-operation 
of all official and non-official inter- 
ests concerned. 

Among other things, the objectives 
of the I.S.I. include co-ordination of 
efforts of producer and consumer for 
the improvement of materials, pro- 
ducts, appliances, processes and 
methods; introduction of codes of 
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Chemicals 


present programme of standardiza- 
tion is being dictated by immediate 
needs of the country, basic materials 
for development of industrial activity 
being given a high priority. 

Technical work forgthe preparation 
of standards is dealt with through a 
number of Sectional Committees 
under the authority of various Divi- 
sion Councils, namely, Engineering, 
Buildings, Textiles, Chemicals and 
Agricultural and Food Products. Of 
these the Textile Division Council 
(T.D.C.) was the first to be formed 
and organize its activities. The 
organization of the Engineering 
Division Council (E.D.C.) followed, 
whose Sectional Committees have 
been actively functioning. The latest 
to commence functioning in the 
series is the Chemical Division Coun- 
cil. The remaining two, namely, the 
Building Division Council (B.D.C.) 
and Agricultural and Food Products 
Division Council (A.D.C.), will fol- 
low after the present three are well 
under way. 


Programme Of Work 


In order to give a rough idea of 
the programme of work adopted by 
the various Division Councils in 
existence, it may be sufficient to give 
a list of various Sectional Committees 
appointed by these Divisions so far. 

Executive Committee:  E.C. 
Agricultural Products. E.C. 2— 
Documentation. E.C. 3—Quality 
Control and Industrial Statistics. E.C. 
4—-Weights and Measures. 

Engineering Division 
(E.D.C.): S.W.C.E.—Standing Work- 
ing Committee of the E.D.C.; E.D.C. 
1—Engineering Standards Sectional 
Committee; 
Concrete; E.D.C. 3—Basic Ferrous 
Metals; E.D.C. 4—Basic Non-Ferrous 
Metals; E.D.C. 5—Electrical Con- 
ductors and Insulators; E.D.C. 6— 
Electrical Plant and Switchgear; 
E.D.C. 8—Electrical Accessories; 
E.D.C. 9—Timber Products; E.D.C. 11 
—Machine Tools and Small Tools; 
E.D.C. 12—Hand Tools; E.D.C. 13— 
Abrasives; E.D.C. 15—Engineering 
Hardware; E.D.C. 16—Gas Cylinders; 
E.D.C. 17—Refractories; E.D.C. 18— 
Refrigeration; E.D.C. 19—Radio 
Equipment; E.D.C. 20—Drawings; 
E.D.C. 21—I.S.0O. Secretariat Mica; 
E.D.C. 24—Manganese Ore. 

Textile Division Council (T.D.C.): 
S.W.C.T.—Standing Working Com- 


E.D.C. 2—Cement and 
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mittee of the T.D.C.; T.D.C. 1—Tex- ; 


tile Standards Sectional Committee; 
TD.C. 2—Cotton, Yarn and Cloth; 
T.D.C. 3—Jute; T.D.C. 4 —Wool: 
T.D.C. 5—Textile Chemistry; T.D.C. 
6—Textile Stores; T.D.C. 7—Building 
Codes; T.D.C. 8—National Flag of 
India. 

Chemical Division Council 
(C.D.C.): S.W.C.C.—Standing Work- 
ing Committee of the C.D.C.; C.D.C. 
1—Chemical Standards Sectional 
Committee; C.D.C. 2—Heavy Chemi- 
cals (Organic); C.D.C. 3—Heavy 
(Inorganic); C.D.C. 4— 
Fine Chemicals (Organic and _ In- 
organic); PEO Oe 5—Lubricants; 


C.D.C. 6—Belting and Rubber Pro- §95s). 


ducts; 
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Wing; Central Standards Office, Rail- 
way Board; Directorate of Technical 
Development under the Master Ge- 
neral of Ordnance; Agriculture Mar- 
keting Adviser, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture (AGMARK Standards); Central 
Committee for Food Standard, Minis- 
try of Health; Assay Office, H.Me’s 
Mint, Bombay; Survey of India, Cal- 
cutta; Bureau of Standards (Medical 
Institutions), Ministry of Health: 
Geological Survey of India; Central 
Board of Irrigation, Simla; Indian 
Roads Congress; Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Bombay; Bureau 
of Sugar Standards, Kanpur; Hyde- 
rabad Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, Hyderabad. 


The country also possesses a num- 
ber of laboratories equipped for re- 
search and routine testing in various 
fields of science and industry. Parti- 
cular mention may be made of the 
following: Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research Laboratories: 


Two Sections—Physical and Che- 
mical—have been in operation in 
Delhi; others are in varying stages 
of planning, construction and equip- 
ping. 

These include the National 
Physical Laboratories, Delhi; Nation- 
al Chemical Laboratories, Poona; 
National Fuel Research Institute, 
Dhanbad; National Metallurgical 
Laboratories, Jamshedpur; Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research Insti- 
tute, Calcutta; Road Research Insti- 
tute, New Delhi; Building Research 
Centre, Roorkee; Leather Research 
Institute, Madras; Central Drug Re- 
search Institute; National Internal 
Combustion Engines Research Labo- 
ratory; Electro-Chemical Industrits 
Research Institute; Central Food 
Technological Research Institute. 


Other Institutions 


Under the Directorate of Technical 
Development, General Headquarters, 
there are several laboratory estab- 
lishments such as: 


Government Test House, Calcutta; 
Metallurgical Inspectorate, Jamshed- 
pur; Indian Institute of Science, Ban- 
galore; Tata’s Research and Control 
Laboratories, Jamshedpur; Mathe- 
matical Instruments Office, Calcutta; 
Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, New Delhi; Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun; Central Reve- 
nue Control Laboratories, New Delhi; 
Biochemical Standardization Labora- 
tories, Calcutta; All-India Institute of 
Hygience and Public Health, Cal- 
cutta; Nutrition Research Institute, 
Coonoor; Dairy Research Institute, 
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practices; provisions or arrangements 
of facilities for examination and 
testing of commodities, processes, 
and practices; and planning and 
direction of related investigations 
and research. 


The Central Government has 
undertaken to finance the Institution 
for the first five years with a liberal 
annual grant, which is being hand- 
somely supplemented by the various 
provincial and State Governments, as 
well as by the industry of the 
country. The present membership 
of the Institution exceeds 400 and 
includes nearly 390 sustaining mem- 
bers, a good many of whom pay a 
voluntary subscription well over the 
minimum prescribed in the _ rules. 
The total cash income from_ such 
subscriptions amounts to about one- 
third of the whole budget, but indus- 
trial representatives contribute a 
great deal more than the actual sub- 
scriptions by way of making avail- 
able freely services of technical per- 
sonnel and facilities of their labora- 
tories. 


How I.S.1. Operates 


The general organization and mode 
of operation of the I.S.I. considerably 
resembles those of similar institu- 
tions in other countries. The chart 
given here indicates concisely the 
constitution of the I.S.I. and the pro- 
cedure to be followed to deal with 
proposals for evolution of standards. 


The affairs of the Institution are 
administered by the General Council, 
on which-are represented Ministries 
of Central Government, Governments 
of provinces and States, professional 
societies of technologists and scien- 
tists, chambers of commerce and 
industry and other important inter- 
ests. The Minister for Industry and 
Supply in the Central Government, 
Dr Syama Prasad Mookerjee, is the 
President. One of the two Vice- 
Presidents, Dr K. S. Krishnan, Direc- 
tor, National Physical Laboratories, 
is the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the IS.I. The other 
Vice-President is Dr J. C. Ghosh, 
Director-General, Industry and Sup- 
ply. The Director, as the administra- 


tive head, is responsible for the 
conduct and_e activities of § the 
Institution. 


The procedure for the preparation 
of standards is based on the principle 
that standards will be in accordance 
with needs of industry and fulfil a 
generally recognized want and :that 
interests of both the producer and the 


consumer shall be considered. The 
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Committee; C.D.C. 2—Heavy 
cals (Organic); 
Chemicals (Inorganic) ; 
Fine Chemicals (Organic and In- 
organic); C.D.C. 
C.D.C. 6—Belting and Rubber Pro- 
ducts; C.D.C. 7—Bitumen and Tar 
Products; C.D.C. 8—Paints and Allied 
Products; C.D.C. 9—I.S.0. Secretariat 
Committee for Shellac; C.D.C. 10— 
Laboratory Glassware; C.D.C. 1I— 
Essential Oils; C.D.C. 12—Oils, Fats 
and Soaps; C.D.C. 13—Ink, Writing; 
C.D.C. 14—Solid Mineral Fuels 
(Coal, Coke, etc.). 


It may be noted that some of the 
subjects being considered under the 
E.D.C. belong more appropriately to 
the B.D.C. This has been dictated by 
consideration of urgency and with an 
intention of ultimately transferring 
them in due course to the appropriate 
Division. Fortunately it so happens 
that in the field of building a number 
of other organizations in tHe country 
are actively engaged on research and 
standardization. Close liaison between 
these organizations and the ISI. is 
being maintained so that the results 
of their work can readily be utilized 
for standardization under the I.S.1) 
as soon as the B.D.C. comes into 
operation. 


I.S.1. Activities 


Closely associated with standard- 


ization and inspection is the question , 


of quality control and sampling plans 
based on statistical principles. The 
I.S.I. in collaboration with the Indian 
Statistical Institute invited Dr Walter 
A. Shewhart, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New Jersey, to visit 
this country and make recommenda- 
tions for the inauguration of a quality 
control movement in the Indian 
industry. During the course of his 
visit a most successful conference of 
industrial representatives and others 
was held in Calcutta, which was 
inaugurated by the first President of 
the LS.1, Mr C. Rajagopalachari, 
then Governor of West Bengal, now 
the Governor-General of India. 
Apart from technical deliberations, 
which consumed most of the week 
that this Conference was in session, 
the delegates present unanimously de- 
cided to organize a permanent Indian 
Society for Quality Control. On the 
recommendation of the Sectional 
Committee, the I.S.I. has reprinted 
the American War Standard 2Z]1.3- 
1942, “Control Chart Method of Con- 
trolling Quality During Production.” 
The Committee has set up two sub- 
committees, one to deal with-recom- 
mendations regarding Indian Stand- 
ards on Quality Control and Sampl- 
ing Inspection, the other to formu- 
late a scheme for training of person- 
nel and preparation of a roster of 
persons trained in Quality Control. 
Bulk of the responsibility for popu- 
larizing the movement and introduc- 
ing these methods in actual practice 
will devolve on this new Society, 
which is representative of the pro- 
gressive industrial elements and 
scientific interests in the country. 


Weights And Measures 


Another matter of fundamental 
importance now under consideration 
of the I.S.I. relates to a general re- 
view of the present position of 
weights and measures prevalent in 
various parts of the country, with 
the object of formulating concrete 
proposals, based on a general con- 
sensus for revision or unification. A 
special Sectional Committee on 
Weights and Measures, headed -by 
Dr J. C. Ghosh, Director-General of 
Industry and Supply, has been ap- 
pointed by the Executive Council of 
the I.S.1. These proposals, when 
finalized, will be forwarded to the 
Central Government for legislative 
action. 


I.S.I.’s programme also includes 


the introduction of Standard Mark 
or Marks at a later, , 
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ment when an adequate number of 
Indian Standards have been deve- 
loped and tried out in practice. 

Membership of the ISI. in the 
International Organization for Stand- 
ization (1.8.0.) places further re- 
sponsibility on its shoulders. India 
has accepted the secretariatship of 
two of the I.S.0. Technical Commit- 
tees, namely, those for Shellac and 
Mica. »1.S.I. has further decided to 
take active part in 27 other I.58.0O. 
Committees. A number of Indian 
delegations were sent to Europe to 
represent the I.S.I. on various inter- 
national conferences, e.g., Textiles, 
Documentation, etc. The writer, who 
participated in them, took this op- 
portunity to visit the British, Ameri- 
can and Canadian Standards Bodies 
and the different Research and Test- 
ing Laboratories associated with 
Standardization activities in those 
countries. Election of the ISI. to 
the Council of the 1.8.0. has been 
received with great satisfaction in all 
quarters of the country and those in 
charge of the administration of af- 
fairs of the I.S.I. are fully conscious 
of the honour that it implies and the 
responsibility that it places on the 
newly organized body. 


Help From Abroad 


Through its, relations with the 
I.S.0. Member Bodies, and particu- 
larly the national bodies represented 
at the last British Commonwealth 
Standards Conference, the I.S.I. has 
received much encouragement, which 
it desires to acknowledge with the 
hope that through such relations the 
development of Indian economy will 
receive the impetus that it requires. 

Indian Draft Standards dealing 
with the method of test for shrinkage 
of woven cotton cloth in laundering 
and with refractories, were compiled 
by the respective committees and 
circulated for comments. 

The I.S.I. has recently published 
and circulated the Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31, 1948. 
The I.S.I. Bulletin, devoted to activ- 
ities on Standardization in India and 
abroad, has commenced publication 
from this year. 

The ILS.I. is also actively co-ope- 
rating with the Government of India 
in drawing up standards for differ- 
ent types of yarn and cloth in con- 
nection with the textile control 
sclieme, initiated by the Government 
of India. 
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Despatch no «83 
February 23, 1949 
Bombay, India 


from one of the resolutions is classic as an example of what Indian 
industrialists hope but are a little timid to ask from the import trade™ 
controls: "The Conference, of course, realizes that the import control 
is not to be visualized as a means of protection to indigenous industries 
but is of the considered opinion that during the period of the present 
transition imports of finished goods will have to be regulated to the 
extent of the deficiency in indigenous production". The import controls 
with respect to the dollar area are an ideal fulfilment of this policy: 
liberal imports of machinery and industrial materials and prohibition of 
manufactured goods which compete with Indian manufactures. The same 
cannot be said for imports from the sterling area and it is the sterling 
rather than the dollar area which is supposed to he pricked by the point 
of such resolutions. 


There were two interesting political developmentse When the resolue 
tion proposing functional representation for industrialists in the central 
legislature was debated, a minority of the younger industrialists opposed 
it vigorouslye They accused their fellow manufacturers of trying to secure 
double representation by exerting their influence in the election of all 
officials and then claiming special representation through legislators 
elected specifically to repre sent industriallstse One de Lega ate said, 
"You have supported the Congress for the last twenty years and now you are 
reaping its fruits. Let*s organize our own party, come out into the open, 
put up our own candidates and 
will follow us” But the majority apparently ester 
industrialists to continue as one of the least favored wives 
In spite of Gandhi's antipathy for the machine production of textiles, the 
Gujerat textile industry rose on the Indian National Congress and in turn 
financed the rise of CongresSe The nference passed by a twoethirds 
Majority the resolution calling for functione presentation for industri-~ 
alists because they "who are proverbially shy of politics and of contesting 


~ } - + L ry’) vr, . ' ff }%  - ~ .. ! oe 7 . ~ 
back them with our own The people 


o* 


elections on party alignments are b d to go unrepresented in spite of 
their undoubted claim to expert knowledze of economic and technical 
organizational matterse*® 


Ol nd 


The other interesting political development concerned linguistic 
provincese The resolutions committee began with a resolution against 
linguistic provinces but framed in committee a resolution in favor of 
"“ceoeeconomic provinces". This resolution denounces the idea that 
provinces should be formed on linguistic lines since the conference 
believes this would only multiply the separate culture, separate language’ 
divisiveness of India and Pakistan by the number of linguistic provinces, 
but approves the redrawing of provinces on geoeeconomic lines so that 
areas having identity of economic interest should be linked in the same 
provinces. A minority of the manufacturers thought this proposal so 
muck nonsense but they were assured that it should only be effected "at 
a proper time® which,it was inferred, would be the distant future 


Bombay'$ report noe35 of February 23, 1949 discusses the AclelieOe 
Conference at greater length and endeavors to convey something of the 
flavor of such meetings in Indiae 


Respectfully yours, 


Hes iltaix Aubinan 7 


William Witman II 
American Consul 


Despatch no 083 
February 23, 1949 
Bombay, India 
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TI! HONORABLE 
THE SECRUTARY OF STATE, 
TUSEIRTON, De Cy 


SIRs 


Ihave the honor to transit one , copy of "Inds an Stantard 


‘Specification for Moderate Heat Duty Fireclay Refractories, 'Grade By!" 


as drawn up and circulated in India by the TiMIAY STANDARDS USTITU 
TION... This erganization, established in 1947, is petra liated with the 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS a (see inbassy" s despatches nos, 


193 of March 3, 1948 and: 69. of January 15, 1949) and is engaged in fore 


muleting standard specifica tie ons for a lon: series of Indilanenrodcuced '. 


items, mineral (as in. the case under reference herewith) and other. 


"Indian Standard Specifications," which are expected to be sinilar in 
format to the one attached. will me issued from time to time, A list 
with prices can be obtaine: 


° 
a 
LAN, Indian Standards ans vitucion, .Olc. i @easetielat: Delhie 


It was felt thet this. specimen enclosed micht be of <nterest to 
officers in the Department of Commerce concerned with standarcs and 
standardization, 
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Moward Donotran 
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IC + ir. Kissick August 30, 1949 
C = BeBe Kheeler 


Internat ional Institute of Administrative Sciences, lth ideeting, 
Lisbon, sept . 3-10, 199 . r 


Incoming telegram from iir. lloseman at Leneva requested Lepartment 
decision on iis attendence at this meeting at the request of Mr. Vonald 
Stone. UNE (Mr. Mulliken) and IC (Mr. “heeler) recommended ageinst 
particivstion at State expense in view of non=-participation of this 
Governnent in the expenses of the organization anc non—adherence to 
its statute. The U.5., however, cid pay for c members to the Meeting 
in Bern in 197 in view of the fac’ : 
from the Swiss Vovernment. 


received 


Fe Sew 
OMB and in view of the action taken ov thés Govern 
regardins administrative sciences, has concurred in the suggestion of 
My. Stone that Mr. Roseman attend to represent State and Bureau of 
Budret administrative services side A telecran acquainting 
Hoserman with this authorit, | in eid in i nichols!’ office 
in UNA for insertion of an allot | Bore 
to kr. Roseman'’s cable for aiten 
P1756 
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an allotment number this date wiich 1 may transmit to oir. ‘iiche 


inclusion in the outroin,; cable. Also, please indicate. any other date 
which should go in the cable, such as amount of funds allotted. 
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REF: Voluntary 


suUBJETT : ALUMINUM PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN TRAVANCORE, SOUTH INDIA 


The Aluminum Industries Limited, incorporated in Travancore State 
in 1946 with the object of manufacturing steel reinforced aluminum 
conductors and aluminum alloy castings, is reported to have commenced 
production recently. The factory is located at Kundara, about eight 
miles from Quilon, and fifty miles from Trivandrum the capital of the 
present United State of Travancore and Cochin. The manufacturing plant 
is reported to have been designed by Aluminun Laboratories Limited of 
Canada, and planned for an annual output of 2,000 tons of steel 
reinforced aluminum conductors (the main product), and a/secondary 
annual production of 300 tons of aluminum alloy castings. In this 
connection, there is quoted below, as of possible interest to the Depat- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies, an excerpt from the December, 1949, 
issue of the Journal of Scientific & Industrial Research, published by 


the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research, Government of India, 
New Delhi: 


‘The first factory in India to manufacture aluminum cables, 
both plain and steel reinforced, and cast alumunim electrical 
accessories, is being set up at Kundaraif Travancore, 


"The factory is equipped with latest wire drawing machines 
capable of drawing wire of thicknesses from 1/2 in. to 1/20 in. 
dia. at speeds ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 ft. per min. The 
drawn wires are loaded on to cabling machines = "stranders", 
whicn strand steel wires on aluminum wires or vice versa to 
make a composite cable. The larger cables, having a diameter 


up to 1/2 in. are capable of carrying hundreds of thousands of 
hep. of electricity over long distances, 


"The aluminum foundry attached to the wire mill is fitted 
with an electrically heated forced-air circulating furnace of the 
vertical pit type used for solution heat treatment and precipitation 
and ageing treatments of aluminum alloys. This will enable the 
production of high-strength alloy accessories. 


"4 laboratory equipped with a Hooper conductivity bridge, a 
metallographic microscope and camera and other apparatus ensures 


inspection and controls the quality of the products at different 
stages, 


"The factory will manufacture 2,000 tons of finished cables 
annually and will substantially meet the country's requirements 
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"of the cables in the multi-purpose river and valley schemes 
which aré now either in the planning stage or under execution," 


The raw materials for the factory are to be obtained partly from the 
Aluminum Reduction Plant at Alwaye (Travancore State) and partly will be 
imported, The managing agency of Aluminum Industries Limited, Kundara, 
Travancore, is held by the firm of Seshasayee Brothers (Travancore) Limited, 
Trivandrum, Travancore, which latter organization also holds the managing 
agency for Fertilizers & Chemicals (Travancore) Limited, Alwaye, Travancore. 


Mul ly 


Robert B. ‘ae 
American Consul General 
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- IT have the honor to enclose the Annual Report, 
1944-45, of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited 
and a copy of a speech delivered by Mr. J.R.D. Tata 
at the Annual Meeting of the shareholders of the 
company on September 20, 1945. 


In his address Mr. Tata eulogized the company's 
contribution to the war effort, pointing out that it 
had supplied three million tons of 112 different types 
of steel at a cost substantially less than that of 
similar steel in the United Kingdom and America. This 
was accomplished, he said, in spite of a serious shorte 
acre of coal, which Mr. Tata blamed on "the confusion 
and misdirected effort in the policy pursued by 
Government in regard to coal in recent years" 


Mr. Tata spoke briefly on the companyts plans for 
post war expansion, warning the shareholders that 
replacement and expansion must involve heavy financial 
commitments in the coming year, He stated that the 
prospects of the steel industry in Indla would in the 
long run depend on the trend of economic and political 
developments in the country, that if Indiats economic 
condition remains static there would be little expan- 
sion in her steel industries but if there were large 
plans for economic rehabilitation and expansion, the 
Indian steel industry would expand rapidly to — te 
pace with the demand. 
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In conclusion Mr, Tata paid tribute to the zeal 
and loyalty of the company's employees, extending 
the company's thanks in particular to Sir Jehangir 
Ghandy "to whose resourceful and able leadership 


the successful conduct of the company's operation 
is largely due", 


Respectfully yours, 


Y "GA 


Homard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Enclosures: 


le Annual Report:1944-45, 
The Tate Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, in quadruplicate 


Speech delivered by Mr. J.R.D. 
Tata at the Annual General 
Meeting of The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, in 
quadruplicate 
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closure No. 2 to despatch Noe 2353 of October 2, 1945 from Howard 
ovan, American Consul General, Bombay, India, entitled "annua 
Grt 1944-45 of Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited", 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE CHAIRMAN MR. J. R. D. TATA AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL 


y Oy 
R 


GENTLEMEN, 


oo 


In addressing you on this occasion, I should like at the 
outset to express our deep relief and satisfaction at the 
termination of hostilities. We rejoice that victory has 
at last crowned the efforts of the United Nations and 
that the menace to human freedom and orderly progress 
which at one time threatened the world has been finally 
extinguished. We rejoice also that our staff and employees 
at Jamshedpur and elsewhere were spared the sufferings 
and hardships that might have been theirs if the war had 
taken a different turn, and that the great national asset 
which your capital and their labour have built over a period 
of some 38 years has been saved from damage or destruction. 
It is a matter of no little satisfaction to us that the assistance 
our Company has been able to render has, by common 
consent, constituted a notable contribution to victory in 
this part of the world. It willinterest you to know that during 
the period covered by the war, the Company has provided 
approximately three million tons of steel for purposes con- 
‘nected directly or indirectly with the war. What is perhaps 
more significant is that, as a result of elaborate researches 
conducted at our Works, we have been able to manufacture 
and supply, in addition to large quantities of ordinary 
carbon steel, an extensive variety of special steels required 
for war purposes, representing nearly 112 different specifica- 
tions. Not merely have we met every demand placed 
upon us for steel required for the war, but we have done 
so at prices which represent no more than the actual increase 
in our costs since the outbreak of the war. You will probably 
have noticed from the recent report of the Parliamentary 
Select Committee on National Expenditure that the prices of 
Indian steel supplied for war purposes have been appreciably 
below the prices of steel supplied by the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. It is also noteworthy 
that our contribution in the shape of taxes during this 
period will have amounted to no less than Rs. 18 crores. 
In addition, we have invested nearly Rs. 1 crore in war 
loans including interest-free bonds. Considering the handi- 
caps under which Indian industries have been carried 
on during the war, we have, I think, every reason to be 
satisfied with the results achieved by the Company. 


2. Coming to our operations for the past year, 
although the Works profits earned during the year 
were higher than those of 1943-44 by about Rs. 48 lakhs, 
provisions for taxes, compulsory E.P.T. Deposit and the 
increased provision for Reserve which your Directors con- 
sider necessary in the present circumstances of the Company, 
have left the amount available for distribution as dividends 
and profit-sharing bonus at practically the same level 
as last year. 


MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY ON THURSDAY THE 20TH SEPTEMBER 1945. 


3. The amount transferred to the Reserve Fund 
this year is Rs. 85 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 52.44 lakhs is the 
compulsory deposit for the year on account of E.P.T. 
The balance is only a small fraction of the expenditure 
required for development purposes in the coming years 
and is, in our opinion, the minimum which should be set 
aside towards building up an adequate reserve and generally 
strengthening the Company’s financial position. 


4. Labour conditions during the year have been, on 
the whole, satisfactory. ~The improvement in the war situa- 
tion and the removal of the threat of enemy action, which 
at one time appeared imminent, have hada stabilising effect 
on labour. The food rationing arrangements introduced 
by Government in July 1944, in spite of initial difficulties, 
have worked smoothly and it has been possible throughout 
the year to maintain a regular supply of essential foodstuffs. 
The scarcity of cloth, however, which became acute 
during the latter part of the year, has presented a difficult 
problem which so far has not shown any signs of improve- 
ment. Although a downward trend was noticeable in 
the prices of certain commodities, the cost of living as 
a whole at Jamshedpur, in common with the rest of India, 
continued at a high level and we are, therefore, continuing 
to pay to our employees the Emergency Bonus which was 
introduced in April 1942, and also to bear a part of the 
cost of foodstuffs supplied to them. We have also, since 
May 1945, sanctioned a substantial increase in the Dearness 
Allowance payable to lower paid employe®s. 


5. In my speech last year I spoke to you at some 


length of the gravity of the coal situation. I regret to 
say that since then there has been no improvement whatever. 
On the contrary, there has been further deterioration, 
which has seriously reacted on our production programme. 
As a result of reduced raisings of coal of good quality, not 
merely has our allotment been further cut down, but a 
substantial proportion of the supplies which we receive 
is found unsuitable for metallurgical purposes. The coal 
problem is one that calls for urgent investigation at the 
hands of the authorities both in respect of raisings and 
of transport and distribution. There has been much 
confusion and misdirected effort in the policy pursued by 
Government in regard to coal in recent years. While 
the demand has greatly increased since the commencement 
of the war, production has not merely failed to keep pace 
with demand, but has even fallen below the pre-war 
level. The situation has been further aggravated by the 
fact that the production of coal of superior quality has, 
relatively to that of inferior coal, shown a greater decline. 
What is even more serious is that the limited reserves of 
good metallurgical coal which are known to exist in this 
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country have continued to be fritteted ‘away for purposes 
which might well be met by inferior grades of coal. The 
time has come when, the country has a right to expect 
Government to take immediate action to preserve a 
wasting asset of such great national importance. With 
the disappearance of the overriding exigencies of war, 
there can be no justification for further delay. 


6. I referred last year to our long delayed schemes 
of capital replacement and expansion. Progress was made 
during the intervening year on some of these schemes. 
Orders have recently been placed/for the equipment required 
for the 28’’ Billet Mill; the local work in connection with 
this project is also well in hand. Arrangements have been 
completed for carrying out as soon as possible the agreement 
with Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds for the manufacture of 
steel tubes which was entered into in 1939, but has since 
been in abeyance owing to the outbreak of the war. Specifi- 
cations for a mill which will roll, amongst other materials, 
the steel required for the manufacture of tubes, have been 
drawn up and tenders will soon be issued. Another scheme, 
the details of which have been recently finalized, is for 
the manufacture of electrical steel sheets which constitute 
the principal: material for the p:oduction of various kinds 
of electrical goods. We have also under examination 
a scheme for the manufacture of tool and alloy steels for 
which technical arrangements are at present being 
negotiated. Finally, I am glad to report that the scheme 
for the manufacture of locomotives and locomotive boilers 
to which I had occasion to refer in the past has been brought 
to fruition and your Company has agreed to take up 40% 
of the Share Capital of the Tata Locomotive and 
Engineering Company, which has been specially formed for 
the purpose. That Company has entered into a long-term 
agreement with the Railway Board under which it has 
purchased the Railway Workshops at Tatanagar and 
will supply locomotives and boilers to the Indian Railways. 


7. Now that the post-war period is actually upon 
us, Shareholders may enquire what the prospects of 
the steel industry in general and of this Company in 
particular are likely to be. This is a question to which 
it is difficult to give a definite answer at this stage because 
the war has ended so recently that many factors which 
will affect the steel and other industries in the future are 
still uncertain, So far as the short term prospects are 
concerned, it seems reasonable to expect that after an 
inevitable time lag, the pent up civilian demand together 
with that arising from schemes of post-war reconstruction 
and development will keep the industry and your Company 
fully occupied for some time. The position is, however, 
liable to be influenced by such factors as the policies which 
Government may adopt in respect of the disposal of surplus 
stocks of steel, the Excess Profits Tax, the continuance 
of controls, ete. In the long run, the prospects of the 
industry will depend on the trend of economic and political 
developments in the country. If India’s economic condition 
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remains on the whole static, as it did for many years before 
the war, there will be little scope for any considerable 
expansion of her steel industry. If, on the other hand, 
large plans of economic rehabilitation and expansion are 
put into exécution, they will create a greatly increased 
demand for materials and goods including’ steel. The 
Indian steel industry would then be expected to expand 
rapidly to keep pace with the demand. In this connection, 
some of you will perhaps have heard that Government 
have appointed an Advisory Panel to make recommenda- 
tions on the future development of the steel industry, 
to which it has given as a target the doubling of the country’s 
capacity in a period of five to seven years. This Committee, 
of which Sir Padamji Ginwala is Chairman, and Sir Jehangir 
Ghandy a member, is expected to issue its report to Govern- 
ment in the near future. So far as we are concerned, I 
believe we should take the view that a large-scale expansion 
of the industry is coming, and we should prepare ourselves 
to play the part to which our past record and our present 
leadership in the industry entitle us. 


8. | have upto now referred only to the expansion 
of the industry. We must also bear in mind the necessity 
of keeping our existing works upto date by continual 
replacements and renovations. Much of our plant has now 
been in operation for a considerably long period, and has, 
furthermore, worked under heavy stress during the war. 
The enviable position attained by our Company during 
the last twenty odd years has, in great measure, been 
due to our policy of constantly replacing and renovating 
our plant and machinery. It is necessary that this policy 
should be vigorously pursued in the future. 


9. Shareholders will realise that both replacements 
and expansion must involve us in heavy financial commit- 
ments in the coming years. I must, therefore, once again 
invite your attention to the imperative need of placing 
the Company in the position of being able substantially 
to expand its financial resources. I need not stress the 
vital importance to the Company of taking adequate 
measures for this purpose without further delay. 


10. I should like in conclusion to offer a warm tribute 
to the zeal and loyalty with which the Company’s employees 
of all ranks have contributed to the results achieved during 
the war. We are keenly appreciative of the efforts made 
by both the staff and the work-people in maintaining output 
and efficiency during a period of unprecedented aifficulty 
and I take this opportunity of thanking them for their 
valuable assistance and co-operation. I wish tc extend 
our thanks particularly to Sir Jehangir Ghandy who, 
as General Manager and since last July as Agent in Calcutta, 
carried an exceptionally heavy burden of responsibility 
during this period and to whose resourceful and able leader- 
ship the successful conduct of the Company’s operations 
is largely due. 
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As of possible interest to the Oe the A )¥ 
Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey, I have the honor to enclose a copy 

in hectograph of a Memorandum dated November 20, 1942, 
prepared by Mr, J.R. Hummiér, summarizing an interview. 


bo Ty a Director of the National Vanadium Trust Co, of 
India, 
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A copy (not in hectograph) is also enclosed of & 
Memorandum on the same subject prepared by Mr, Andrew 


V. Corry, Minerals Specialist of FEA~India, who provided 
the Mission with Mr, Hummer’s Memorandum, 
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JAN 16 1946 
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Enclosures: | || 
ES Copy in hectograph of Memorandum of Interview 
in 1942 Between Mr, J,R. Hummer, Then With the 
United States Commercial Company, and a Director 
of the National Vanadium Trust CO, of India, 


SvSZ-11/th 


&,. Copy (not in hectograph) of Memorandum of Mr, 
Andrew V, Corry on Vanadium Trust Co, 


Copies to: 


All consulates in India, 
Foreign Economic Administration (without enclosures) 
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Original and hectograph to Department, 


ay Enclosure No, & to Despatch No, $44 dated November 23, 1945 
(Not in hectograph) | 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: Westmore Willcox November <1, 1945 


FROM: Andrew V, Corry 


SUBJECT: Transmitting Information About an Indian 
Vanadium Trust Company 


1. I attach a hectograph and other copies of a 
memorandum of a conversation with K.C, Neogy on the 
National Vanadium Trust Company enterprise in Mayurbhanj 
State, The memorandum, prepared on November £0, 194, by 
J.R. Hummer of Metals Reserve Corporation, has been ex- 
tracted from our files and reproduced for transmittal 
through you to the office of the American Commissioner, 
Delhi, with hectograph for the State Department and copies 
for the American Consulate General in Calcutta, and the 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey in Washington, Mr, 
Hummer must have transmitted his memorandum to Mr, W,. L, 
Clayton, then of Metals Reserve Corporation in Washington, 
but I doubt that the information contained in it vas at 
the same time transmitted to the State Department and the 
other agencies I have named above where data of this char- 
acter are assured of collation and study with reference 
to long-trend world developments in each of the important 
mineral industries, 


YS 
\ 


&, The intensification of interest on the part of 
the Planning and Development Department, Government of 
India, in the establishment of ferro-alloy industries, as 
evidenced in a number of pronouncements from time to time 
and most recently in the Presidential Address of D, N, 
Wadia at the National Institute of Sciences of India on 
November 19, 1945, lends a topical interest bo this informa- 
tion at this time, 


So. The standard works on the geology of India give 
scant information on the vanadium deposits of the country. 
In his book entitled Geology of India, D, N, Wadia, writing 
in 1939, states that vanadium-bearing iron-ore containing 
Ve0, in quantities varying between 1 and 6%, has “recently” 
beeh discovered in deposits of considerable size, though 
with a "fitful" distribution of the vanadium content in 
Mayurbhanj State, where the ore occurs in association with 
basic intrustions in Dharwar schists, M, S,. Krishnan writes 


in his Geology of India dnd Burma, published in 1943, that len- 
ses of TanSa tr ercus and titaniferous magnetites occur in the 
dolerite, gabbro and anorthosite intrustions that are often 
found altered into various kinds of schists and epidiorites 

in Mayurbhanj State near the Simlipal Hills and in the 
neighboring region around Dublapera in Dhalbhum, Bihar, 

The attached memorandum confirms Wadia's statement about 

the recency of the discovery of these deposits and supple- 
ments Krishnan's statement about the close association of 
titanium with vanadium in these ores, 


4. Mr, Kshitish Chandra Neogy, from whom Mr, Hummer 
obtained the information reported in the meorandun, was 
Dewan of Mayurbhanj State between 1954 and 1944, and Poli- 
tical Advisor to the State in 1940, He represents the 
Dacca Division, Non-Mohammedan-Rural, in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, where he displays a keen interest 


in legislation pertaining to Indian minerals and metals, 


Andrew V, Corry 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, September 6, 1946 
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SUBJECT: Speech of Mr. J.R.D. Teta before the sharthaldore 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


SiR: 

“~ IT have the honor to enclose, as of possible interest to the 
a Department, five copies of a news item from the Times of India 
| of August 28, 1946, reporting a speech made by Mr, J,R.D, Tata, 


ust Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Bombay, 
before the 39th ordinary general meeting of the company held at 


Bombay on August 27. 


Stating that while in his belief "a reasonable measure of 
control" should be exercised over the steel industry in the 
public interest, Mr. Tata observed that assumption by the State 
of the ownership and management of the steel industry would 


only result in hampering efficiency and retarding future 
development of the industry. He stated that the prime requisite 


is a well-planned regulation of the steel industry and that 
both Government and the industry should bend their efforts 


towards such an object. 


Mr, Tata cited the case of the Government of Great 


Britain which, after lengthy discussions, had decided not to 
nationalise the steel industry but had substituted a scheme 
for supervision of its future development, Financing of this 
project, Mr. Tata stated,will be largely provided by the 


British Government. 


Mr, Tata promised the shareholders that the company would 


review the price position from time to time in relation to 2 
costs, so that equitable benefits would be received from any = 
possible cost reductions. Mr. Tata envisaged "a fairly extensive 


hy, Weeremme of major repairs and renewals at a time when prices ‘ef 
4 plant and equipment were very high", 
Te 
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P= A AIR MAIL despatch no, 3103, Boabay, India, 
na | September 6, 1946.. 
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Concerning recent labour demands, Mr. Tata assured the 
shareholders that the workers’ demands where practicable 
would be met. He added, however, that a greater degree of 
flexibility in the wage structure will be necessary as a 


result of “the uncertainty regarding the future course of 
prices", 


Mr. Tata's comments should be interesting in light of 
the recent acts of the Central and Provincial Governments 
tending towards nationalisation of various industries. 


A Confidential Biographic Data sheet on Mr. J.R.D, 
Tata is on file in the Department. 


Respectfully yours, 


p. 


George D, LaMont 
American Consul 


Enclosure: big we 


News item from the Times of India dated August 28, 
1946 entitled "Control Better Than State Ownership" 
(in quintuplicate). 


866 
C.D. WITHERS: df 


Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copy to: 


American Mission, New Delhi. 
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‘Enclosure to despatch no, 3103 dated September 6, 
1946 from George D. LaMont, American Consul, 
» entitled "Speech of Mr, J.R.D, Tata 
before the Shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited". 


TIMES OF INDIA, August 28, 


1946 


b 


MR. J. R. D. TATA ON FUTURE OF 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


_— =— — 


— S| 


“While I believe that the public in- 
terests involved in a basic industry 
like steel justify a reasonable mea- 
Sure of control, it will both hamper 
efficiency and retard future develop- 
ment, if the State assumes the own- 
ership and 
management of 
the industry. 

What is _pri- 
marily required 
in the _ public 
interest is a 
well conceived 
scheme ef 
control rather 
than ownership 

management 
by the tate, 
and it is to this 
aspect of the 
problem “ 
| the Gover 
‘as well as TF 
industry should 
chiefly pec t 
theirs -“ - 
tion’. 2m 
iserved Mr. J. 
R. D. Tata, pre- 
siding over the 
39th ordifiary general meeting of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Bom- 
bay, on Tuesday. 


U. K. SCHEME 


It was significant in this connection, 
he added, that the Government of the 
United Kingdom had _ decided, after 
mature consideration, to substitute for 
their original proposal to nationalise 
the steel industry a scheme for super- 
vising its reconstruction and extension 
for which the finance would be largely 
provided by Government. 


After emphasising the need for some 
machinery for checking the upward 
pressure on prices and also for ensur- 
‘ing distribution in accordance with 
priorities based on national importance 
in view of the inability of the industry 
to raise its output to the level of the 
demand, Mr. Tata told the sharehold- 
ers that it was the industry’s inten- 
tion to continue the policy of periodi- 
cally reviewing the price structure in 
relation to variations in costs so as to 
‘secure for the consumer his due share 
of the benefit resulting from the re- 


Mr. J. R. D. Tata. 


duction in costs. He further stated 
that any arrangement towards meet- 
ing all genuine requirements of stcel 
at reasonable prices would be welcomed 
by the industry. 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAMME 


Reviewing the working of the Com- 
pany, the Chairman stated that the 
Company would soon have to under- 
take a fairly extensive programme of 
major repairs and renewals at a time 
when prices of plant and equipment 
were very high. He further pointed 
out that while the coal allotments were 
larger since the last meeting, actual 
receipts at the works were below the 
normal requirements and unless steps 
were taken as early as possible for 
increased production and rational dis- 
tribution. of coal, the future of the 
Indian steel industry would continue 
to give cause for anxiety. 


In regard to labour’s demand, he 
stated that the tentative proposals em- 
bodying the _ results of the inquiry 
would be shortly discussed with the 
workers’ representatives. While he 
held the view that their legjtimate 
fears and grievances should be remov- 
ed, there should be some degree of 
flexibility in the wage structure owing | 
to the uncertainty regarding the future 
course of prices. He indicated that 
both the basis and rate of bonus would 
probably be modified and looked for- 
ward to a heavier burden on that ac- 
count from this year onward. 


The directors’ report for the year 
ended March 31, 1946 was adopted. 
The dividends as recommended by the 
directors were declared. Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Sir Cowasji Je- 
hangir,, Mr. Dinsha K, Daji and Sir 
Fazal Rahimtoola were re-elected di- 
rectors, 

At an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Company held later, Mr. Tata 
presiding, resolutions approving and 
sanctioning the modifieation fn the 
managing agency agreement between | 
the company, Tata Industries Ltd., 
and the Tata Sons, Ltd., and altering 
the articles of association consequen- 
tial to the appointment of Tata In- 
dustries Ltd., in place of Tata Sons, 
Ltd., as Managing Agents, were pass- 
ed. 
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Registered Accountants. 
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Registered Accountants. 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. 
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The THIRTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of THE TATA 
IRON & STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, will be held on Tuesday, the 27th August, 1946 at 4-30 p. m. 


{S. T.), at the Registered Office, Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay, to transact the 
following business :— 


}. 


I 


The 


BomsBay, 30TH JuLy, 1946. 


4, 


To receive and adopt the Directors’ Report and Audited Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended 3lst March, 1946 and to declare Dividends on First 


Preference, Second Preference, Ordinary and Deferred Shares. 


To elect a Director in place of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.1.E., who retires 


by rotation and is eligible for re-election. 


To elect a Director in place of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bart., G.B.E., K.C.1LE., who retires 


by rotation and is eligible for re-election. 


To elect a Director in place of Mr. Dinsha K. Daji, who retires by rotation and is eligible 


for re-election. 


To elect a Director in place of Sir Fazal [brahim Rahimtoola, Kt., C.1.E., who retires by 


rotation and is eligible for re-election. 
To appoint Auditors for the current year and to fix their remuneration. 


To sanction sale and reissue of the 6,181 forfeited Second Preference shares by the 


Directors in any manner they think fit. 


Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from Thursday, the Ist August, 1946 to 


Wednesday, the 28th August, 1946 both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


Tata INDUSTRIES, LimITED, MANAGING AGENTS, 
A. R. Data 


DIRECTOR. 


NOTE:—lf Dividends on Shares as recommended by the Directors are passed at the Meeting, the 
payments will be made to those shareholders whose names are on the Company’s Register 
on the 27th August, 1946. The payments will be made on and after the 10th September, 1946. 
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Annual Report 1945-46 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


To THE SHAREHOLDERS, 

The Directors present herewith their FortTIETH 
REporT with the Audited Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended 3lst March, 1946. 

The disposable profits for the year are as under:- 


~Kupees. 
Net profits after providing for in- : 


come-tax, super-tax, and excess 
profits tax and after setting aside a 
sum of Rs. 1,25,00,000 for depre- 
WIN. FCC tah 0100s codbcccdc eek ccubsesecces 3,11,62,353 
Add—Amount brought forward 
from last year’s account......... 
Add—Income-tax deducted from 
dividends on Preference Shares 
(1944-45)............ febbeseussseensees 


11,00,179 


16,78,445 


The amount available is thus...... 3,39,40,977 


Out of which the Directors have 
transferred to the Reserve Fund, 
inclusive of approximate am- 
ount required for compulsory 
E.P.T. deposit, leaving a balance 


70, 00,000 


be ee — 


aise hiss visdaesctssccecessoencses 2 ,69,40,977 


The Directors have determined to 
dispose of this amount as 
follows :— 


A. To Shareholders : 
(1) A dividend of Rs. 9 per share 
on First Preference Shares... 
(2) Adividend of Rs. 7-8-0 per 
share on Second Preference 
i, 
(3) A dividend of Rs. 23 per 
share on Ordinary Shares... 
(4) Adividend of Rs. 129-8—9 per 
share on Deferred Shares..... 

B. To Employees : 

Bonus under the  Profit- 
Sharing Scheme............. 


4,50,000 


52,03,642 


80,50,000 


63,15,625 


50,00,000 


he SUID BING, a vcscssscsctascsscess 19,21,710 


Total. 2,69,40,977 


(Dividends on First and Second Preference 
Shares will be subject to deduction of Income-tax.) 


The works profits for the year under review 
are less than those of the last year on account of 
a reduction of 40,000 tons in the despatches of 
finished steel. After making provision for depre- 
ciation, taxes and Reserve Fund, the profits 
allow for the payment of the same profit-sharing 
bonus and dividends as in 1945. 


FINANCE. 


The deposits made with Government under 
Section 10 of the Indian Finance Act, 1942, 
amount to Rs. 167.13 lakhs. This amount will be 
further increased by a sum of about Rs. 60.36 
lakhs, for which the necessary appropriation 
to reserve has been made this year according to 
the usual practice. 


During the year under review, the Company 
invested Rs. 40 lakhs in the capital of the Tata 
Locomotive and Engineering Company, Limited, 
and Rs. 15 lakhs in the capital of West Bokaro 
Limited. The entire capital of West Bokaro Limit- 
ed has been subscribed by the Steel Company 
and in accordance with Section 132A of the Indian 
Companies Act, the balance sheet of this company 
is attached to this report. The payments made 
as above in respect of both the companies are only 
in part payment of the capital, and future calls to 
the extent of Rs. 40 lakhs in respect of the Tata 
Locomotive and Engineering Company, Limited, 
and Rs. 60 lakhs in respect of West Bokaro 
Limited will have to be met when required. 


The Company invested Rs.  1,16,000 . 
($35,000.00) in 35 fully-paid shares of Tata 
Incorporated which’ is registered in New York 
to look after the purchasing and other business of 
your Company and other associated Tata com- 
panies. 


The Company has invested Rs. 2,25,000 in 
the shares of the Indian Tube Company, Limited, 
in accordance with the agreement between your 
Company and Stewarts and Lloyd Limited. 
The Government of India have granted permission 
for the issue of additional capital by the Indian 
Tube Company for the erection of a new tube 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. 


works at Jamshedpur, but there has been no 
progress with the construction of the new tube 
works pending the installation of the plant for 
producing tube strip at your Company’s works. 
In the meantime, the Indian Tube Company’s 
existing plant at Shalimar near Calcutta has been 
brought into operation again since April 1946. 
Your Company has provided a loan of Rs. 4.8 
lakhs to the Indian Tube Company as its share of 


the working capital required for the operation 
of the Shalimar plant. 


A sum of Rs. 20 lakhs was provided from the 
profits for 1941-42 for employees’ war risk 
insurance. Nothing was spent from this account 
as the premia subsequently paid on behalf of 
employees’ war risk insurance were debited 
direct to Profit & Loss Account year by year. 


As this sum is no longer required, it has been 
transferred to the Reserve Fund. 


COAL. 


Though the quality of coal showed some im- 
provement, since June 1945 the quantities 
received were far from adequate. Fresh vigorous 
measures of fuel economy were adopted in the 
plant so as to counteract as far as possible the 
adverse effects of the short supply of coal. 


PRICE CONTROL. 


The price control as reported last year con- 
tinued throughout the year. 


OPERATIONS. 


The instructions of Government prohibiting 
the publication of figures of actual production 
and sales of different products were withdrawn 
towards the end of 1945. It has, therefore, been 
possible to publish with this report statistical 
statements which were a feature of the annual 
report before the restrictions came into force. 


The output of the main products during 1945-46 
was considerably higher than in the previous 
year except in respect of saleable steel. The 
comparative figures of output for the year under 


review and those for the previous year are set 
out below :— 


1944-45 1945-46 


Tons Tons 
Coke 793,000 901,000 
Pig Iron 860,000 1,006,000 
Steel Ingots 954,000 1,014,000 


Saleable Steel 747,000 746,000 


Owing to the very great stresses to which the 
operating plants were subjected during the war 
period and the lack of raw materials and 
facilities for executing such repairs in war-time 
conditions, it has become necessary to under- 
take a fairly extensive programme of heavy 
repairs and renewals to many major units of 
the various plants. This programme is being 
put into execution. 


A 1.5 million cubic feet M.A.N. waterless coke 
oven gas holder was put into regular operation 
in November 1945 and a new Ingersoll Rand 
coke oven gas booster installed at the East 
Plant Booster House was put on commercial 
load in March 1946. 


‘B’ blast furnace was blown out in May 1945 
and blown in in December 1945 after relining. 
From Ist December, 1945, to the end of the 
year under review, all the five furnaces were 
in operation. 


The new products manufactured at the Sheet 
Mills during the year included high quality 
sheets for deep drawing work and enamelware, 
panel plate quality sheets for automobile 
bodies, furniture, cycle parts, hinges, etc., and 
armco iron, titanium steel and 14/22% tungsten 
steel sheets. A second bale press was installed 
for bundling sheet scrap and a new electric 
annealing furnace was put up for annealing high 
silicon electrical steel sheets. 


The fifth coke breeze fired boiler was put in 
operation in May 1945, thus completing the 
erection of the 5 boilers provided for the coke 
breeze fired boiler plant. 
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A new 60,000 cubic feet Ingersoll Rand turbo 
blower was erected in Power House No. 2 and 
was put into operation in March 1946. The 
erection of a third 27,500 K. W. generating set 
is in progress in Power House No. 3. 


Revamping of old machine tools and the 
installation of new machines in the Machine Shops 
was nearly completed, in accordance with the 
shops re-organisation scheme, on final comple- 
tion of which the Company will have one of the 
best equipped shops and tool rooms in India. 


The total number of tools produced at the 
Agrico works was 2,467,000 or a decrease of 
19°7% as compared with the figure for the 
previous year. The total number of tools des- 
patched during the year was 2,422,000 as against 
2,942,000 in the previous year. 


1,912 tons of ferro sulphate were made during 
the year at the Chemico plant. The oxide output 
was 188 tons. The quality of both these products 
was better as a result of the adoption of improved 
methods of manufacturing and tinting. 


ORE MINES AND QUARRIES. 


The despatches from the Company’s properties 
during the year under review were :— 


1944—45 1945-46. 
Tons Tons 
Iron Ore 1,349,000 1,678,000 
Limestone 1,000 Nil 
Dolomite 46,000 54,000 
Semi 12,000 
ye agese Ore 10,000 
scellaneous 
minerals 39,000 50,000 


With the shortage of labour and its growing 
costs, mechanical methods of mining will have to 
be resorted to on a large scale. Plans for the 
mechanisation of Noamundi iron mine are 
being actively investigated. 


COLLIERIES. 


Despatches from the Company’s collieries 
during 1945-46 were 879,000 tons compared with 


927,000 tons during 1944-45, being a reduc- 
tion of 5°2%. The general shortage of labour 
accounted for the fall in raisings and despatches 
at the collieries. ’ 


Equipment at the collieries was maintained in 
good condition and pumps and haulages were 
installed where necessary. 


The ban on the employment of women 
underground which was temporarily withdrawn 
in November 1943 was re-imposed from lst 
February, 1946. 


SALES. 


The quantities of steel despatched to customers 
during the year, including small quantities used 
in the Company’s works, were as follows compared 
with the preceding year : 


1944-45 1945-46 
Tons Tons 
Rails and Fishplates 90,000 90,000 
Bars and Light Struc- | 
turals .. 202,000 191,000 
Heavy Structurals 65,000 59,000 
Plates 71,000 57,000 
Black Sheets 106,000 86,000 
Galvanised Sheets 17,000 49.000 
Tin-bars 79,000 70,000 
Sleeper-bars and Sleepers.. 39,000 48,000 
Blooms, Billets and Sheet- 
bars ... 85,000 57,000 
Wheels, Tyres and Axles.. 15,000 19,000 


TOWN. 


The total number of quarters completed at 
the end of March 1946 was 8,636. 100 double- 
storeyed flats and 852 residential quarters 
are either completed or now .well under way. 
Owing to the great demand for more quarters, 
instructions have been given to the mana- 
gement at Jamshedpur to make arrangements ta 
build 1,200 to 1,500 quarters this year and 2,000 
quarters next year as far as possible. 


As the building of one thousand quarters 
involves your Company into an expenditure of 
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Rupees fifty to sixty lakhs after providing for 
all the services, such as water, sewerage, roads, 
lighting etc., the financial burden of providing 
quarters for the majority of its employees will 
be of very considerable magnitude. Attempts 
are being made by the grant of loans on liberal 
terms to encourage employees to build their 
own quarters, but in the long run the provision 
of industrial housing is not a burden which can 
fairly be thrown on the shoulders of the 
employer alone. Government and __ local 
authorities must share the burden and it is 
hoped that the proposals now being discussed 
for a project of such a character will soon bear 
fruit. 


Steps are being taken to instal an additional 
filtration plant with a filtering capacity of 5 
million gallons per day, so as to meet the require- 
ments of such parts of the town as are still 
inadequately served at present. 


A vigorous campaign to grow more food was 
launched towards the end of 1945 in view of the 
general shortage of foodstuffs in the country. 


The town has been receiving its supply of 
water from the Dimna reservoir since Ist April, 
1945, without interruption and no water has been 
drawn from the Subarnarekha river for town 
requirements from that date. 


MEDICAL. 


Lt. Colonel G. Verghese, C.I.E., I1.M.S. (Retd.) 
was appointed Director of Medical and Health 
Departments from Ist February, 1946, to control, 
co-ordinate and reorganise the medical and health 
services. 


The medical facilities available at the main 
hospital and dispensaries of the Company were 
extensively used during the year, the average 
attendance being 4,208 per day. 


The health of the town was satisfactory on the 
whole. Appropriate measures were taken to keep 
epidemic diseases under control. 


EDUCATION. 


70 schools were being totally or partially 
maintained by the Company during the year 


under review. The total number of pupils on the 
rolls of the various schools rose to the record 
figure of 16,770 in 1945-46 from 12,700 for 1944-45. 


JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


During the year under review, 10 graduate 
apprentices were admitted to the institute, of 
whom 1 was released for war service and 3 re- 
signed or were discharged. The total number of 
students on the rolls was 27 graduate appren- 
tices. 6 graduate apprentices were given con- 
tracts on the completion of their training. 


The total number of A and B class and 
graduate apprentices trained at the institute by 
the end of the year was 308. 


The total number of C class apprentices and 
trade apprentices on the roll as on 31st March, 
1946, was 100 and 57 respectively. 42 C class 
apprentices were given employment. 


The training of war technicians at this centre 
was discontinued in November 1945 and it has 
now been decided by Government to utilise this 
centre for the training of demobilised men. 


LABOUR. 


All employees of the Company will receive 
two-and-a-half months’ pay as bonus under 
the profit-sharing scheme. This will involve an 
expenditure of about Rs. 50 lakhs. 


Dearness allowance was increased by 50% 
from Ist May, 1945, for employees drawing upto 
Rs. 500 per month. 


Labour conditions were not satisfactory during 
the year. As elsewhere, a sense of unrest and 
indiscipline has begun to manifest itself. In 
October/November 1945, the Managing Agents 
held a series of discussions with the President and 
the Secretary of the Tata Workers’ Union 
and a settlement was reached with them. The 
Managing Agents promised a review of the entire 
wage structure with the object of introducing 
a grade system. Mr. M. K. Mathulla the Com- 
pany’s Deputy Controller of Accounts has been 
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placed on special duty to revise the wage 
structure. Pending consideration of his report, 
the Directors sanctioned an immediate increase 
in the emoluments of the lowest paid employees. 


The Managing Agents have also undertaken 
to expedite the building of as many quarters as 
possible, in the light of the post-war difficulties 
of securing raw materials and labour as well 
as the necessity of extending services like water 
and sewerage at the same time. They have also 
agreed to consider a revision of the profit-sharing 
bonus scheme. 


As a revision of the wage structure and profit- 
sharing bonus scheme is likely to take some 
time, it is proposed to give restrospective effect 
from Ist September, 1946, to the revised wage 
scheme and from 1945-46 to the profit-sharing 
bonus scheme. 


In view of the large concessions already given 
to labour and the further concessions promised, 
it is hoped that labour will co-operate with 
the management and assist in maintaining 
discipline and efficiency. 


The Government food rationing scheme 
continued to work satisfactorily during the year. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Ardeshir Dalal who, on resigning his 
appointment as Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, rejoined the firm 
of the Managing Agents, was appointed Special 
Director in place of Dr. John Matthai from 22nd 
April, 1946. 


The Directors have appointed Messrs. Arthur 
McKee & Company, Consulting Engineers, 


Bombay, 30th July, 1946. 


U.S.A., to conduct a technical examination 
and survey of the producing and allied 


operations of the Steel Works as well as of 
Agrico and to suggest measures of economy, 
efficiency and development. 


Messrs. Kennedy and Donkin, London, have 
also been engaged as consulting engineers for 
conducting a technical survey and preparing a 
report on the Company’s present steam and 
power generation and distribution system and 
on its future development. | 


Dr. Koenigsberger, consulting architect to the 
Mysore Government, who was engaged on the 
preparation of a report on the town planning of 
Jamshedpur, has submitted a valuable report 
which will form the basis for planning the future 
development of the town. 


With the end of the war, the interim agreement 
between your Company and the Indian Steel 
Rolling Mills Limited has come to an end. 
A revised agreement for the operation of the 
Negapatam Mills has, therefore, been concluded 
between your Company and the Indian Steel 
Rolling Mills Limited. 


In accordance with the requirements of the 
Indian Companies Act, four of your Directors, 
namely, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. Dinsha K. Daji and Sir Fazal 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola, retire by rotation and are 
eligible for re-election and offer themselves 
accordingly. 


Shareholders will be requested to elect Auditors 
for the current year and to fix their remu- 
neration. 


On behalf of the Directors, 
J. R. D. Tata 


Chairman, 
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SUMMARISED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946, 


( Figures in lakhs of Rupees and decimals. ) 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Rs. i Rs. 
RMTEM cas deck ecevevesevisdiers chescscsebesveudeesen 1047°18 Cost of Fixed Assets less Depreciation... 1550°37 
Reserve and Other Funds.................. 750°31 PE Cr ois ocak cv dcctecccacesscacacvecscs 457°13 
EE Ris civctnnsssscusscccnacssaces 163°68 Book-Debts, Advances, ete.........+++006. 330°45 
EMME BE TUONING, «os. sccccescscsscecsss 944:53 Advance Payment of Taxes............s.00 206°06 
Bhi is es Pia ths evtdcnccisiversnederveds 167°13 
POO TOE CONOR cb ik vcccdddeccesdcacccs 397°20 
a eek claves 215°35 
i oh su aeak swe 473°70 
RN is sso ho ok ch hoki chk cs 269°41 
Bonus payable to Employees............... 52°46 
Assets ear-marked against employees’ 
Profit available for distribution............ 219°41 I iia eee ci svidcidiaaanecaens 152°57 
3348°47 3348°47 
DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE. 
1945--46. 
Per cent. 
Purchase of Raw Materials & Stores . 19°81 
Employees 24°95 
Repairs & Renewals, Depreciation, 
Amortisation, ete. 7°64 
Freight 8°18 
Government 19°37 
Reserves 4°08 
Dividends 8°40 
Administration and Miscellaneous . 7°57 
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DESPATCHES OF RAW MATERIALS FROM THE COMPANY’S PROPERTIES. 


Iron Ore. Coal, a Manganese 
Year. R Dolomite. Ore. 
athe ; * citi anne Tons. Tons. Tons. 

EE, iiediv cites is stcbiiabcedlen, 277,000 45,000 98,000 22,000 
Rs oc cicradiccsess. DAG a swaabe, 422,000 557,000 190,000 ‘ 
i tit de caevsiciavebss caceces 928,000 | 587,000 359,000 21,000 
aces hcs vk ckcdesécecicat 1,229,000 575,000 22,000 2,000 
ERSTE Sh Greece ane anaire rea 1,429,000 547,000 49,000 4,000 
i cck cc cekcebeoee: vasuscesces, 1,449,000 | 452,000 103,000 15,000 
nuk cin tai shasheboblbans 1,336,000 446,000 57,000 15,000 
(ule aS eile an pega mS 1,424,000 705,000 65,000 26,000 
NN ose aacsacaabbpadscéstdneassei 1,664,000 805,000 38,000 38,000 
SING Scie u+ss0bvaiyanessivtntesasinasnce 1,896,000 793,000 41,000 19,000 
IE ile cris sovthcwisicocdisvcawsci | 1,946,000 854,000 70,000 13,000 
id caisik eieicsnncivinvepenciess | 2,032,000 957,000 55,000 15,000 
a ag a eI | 1,856,000 | 952,000 51,000 12,000 
ictus caiiyeassevicss: | 1,659,000 981,000 47,000 | 4,000 
RS i ia 50s acckidicnandsadesinesenes | 1,349,000 | 927,000 47,000 | 10,000 
BE SEED ane eet Core To : 1,678,000 879,000 54,000 12,000 
Total from commencement to date.... | 35,372,000 | — 18,731,000 3,478,000 522,000 


OUTPUT OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS. 


— 


| 


Coke. Pig Iron. Stoel Ingots. Saleable Steel. 
Year. | | 
ee age ae _ Tons. : Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Os ssskusinnsunat 197,000 155,000 | 78,000 | 49,000 
i sed ccdintvasstasadenss 331,000 219,000 170,000 122,000 
1924-25......00. EO RE ER 729,000 553,000 370,000 248,000 
SSE EEO TE 720,000 741,000 581,000 422,000 
TOBA-BB..cccssscsessscccsssssccssesscessccenee | 726,000 892,000 834,000 611,000 
aio exis vahsossises 730,000 900,000 $80,000 661,000 
SEES ET: OOD 778,000 827,000 850,000 | 680,000 
a sc cccausaucccdenin | 896,000 921,000 899,000 674,000 
RL ss cc cavccncdheaeadsaceaesnbansbenupan 865,000 1,020,000 947,000 715,000 
a scskigeii 972,000 1,140,000 1,018,000 777,000 
ci peiisions 1,135,000 1,180,000 1,084,000 834,000 
i eigccusebasenedcdubekonvekhdeen | 1,136,000 1,237,000 1,082,000 | 839,000 
OR Te Rates area ted 1,058,000 1,106,000 1,001,000 728,000 
OE SEE Se Oe eager e rr oar 964,000 1,148,000 1,092,000 831,000 
Ait aeancenrrrerenietetiic 793,000 860,000 954,000 747,000 
ETS Oe ae Ce Ree | 901,000 1,006,000 1,014,000 | 746,000 
Total from commencement to date.... | 21,464,000 | 18,847,000 13,991,000 


| 21,449,000 
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STEEL DESPATCHED TO CUSTOMERS INCLUDING SMALL QUANTITIES USED 
IN THE COMPANY’S OWN WORKS. 


| Barsand {| si 4 es » | e Oe e 
Rails | Light Heavy Galva- Sleeper | Blooms, | Wheels, : 
. and Struc- Struc- | Plates. | Black nized Tin bar and} Billets | Tyres &| Total. 
Year, Fishplates | turals. turals. Sheets. | Sheets. Bars. | Sleepers|& Sheet-| Axles. 
__Tons. | | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. ic Tons. _ Tons. 
1913-14... 29,000 4,000 8.000 41,000 
1919-20... 57,000} 28,000 | 25,000|_... 5 ve me | 8,000 118,000 
1924-25...| 124,000 41,000 | 25,000 | 17,000 2,000 2,000 | 29,000 1,000 241,000 
1929-30... 143,000 96,000 | 36,000 | 33,000) 19,000 16,000 | 48,000 | 12,000 3,000 406,000 
_ 1934-36...| 76,000 181,000 | 88,000 ; 39,000 | 21,000 73,000 | 75,000 | 22,000; 44,000 | 619,000 
"1935-36...| 82,000 | 188,000 -97,000| 46,000! 29,000! 77,000! 71,000! 19,000! 45,000| ... | 654,000 
1936-37..., 88,000 | 188,000 _ 82,000} 49,000| 28,000! 90,000 | 70,000} 23,000} 60,000 678,000 | 
1937-38... 88,000 190,000 79,000 | 66,000 | 31,000 69,000 | 82,000 | 12,000 | 54,000 | | 671,000 | 
1938-39...| 99,000 | 197,000 | 88,000} 66,000 |.30,000 | 108,000 | 60,000| 18,000) 60,000} ... | 726,000 
1939-40... 119,000 | 223,000 | 71,000} 76,000] 35,000 | 101,000 | 84,000} 17,000| 52,000 778,000 
1940-41... 119,000 273,000 | 72,000 | 75,000 | 50,000 115,000 | 82,000} 11,000) 72,000 | 869,000 
1941-42... 92,000 | 268,00 65,000 | 84,000 | 105,000 | 50,000 | 85,000} 2,000 | 80,000 | $31,000 
1942-43... 85,000 | 234,000 | 49,000 | 83,000 | 110,000 | 13,000 | 74,000, ... | 65,000) 4,000 717,000 
1943-44...) 107,000 | 250.000 | 49,000 | 84,000 | 135,000 | 16,000 | 83.000 1,000, 82,000, 10,000 817,000 
1944-45...| 90,000 | 202,000 | 65,000 | 71,000 | 106,000 | 17,000 | 79,000} 39,000 | 85.000 | 15,000 769,000 | 
1945-40... 90,000 | 191,000 | 59,000) 57,000| 86,000} 49,000 | 70,000} 48,000| 57,000 19,000 726,000 
‘ ) ) | | | | | 
Gampaenes= 2,901,000 | 3,818,000 1,496,00011,086,000 919,000 | 995,000 ipa 293,000 | 932,000 | 48,000 113,920,000. 
ment to date. | | | pee meine pamrnet jeasneal | | 


PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTIONS MADE TO GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC REVENUES. 


(FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES AND DECIMALS.) 


ne ee ee 


————————————————————— So ce 


| Income, nese ei ee ts 24 
Super & Excess , | | | | 
Profit Tax Excise Customs | | | | 
Year. paid including duty duty | Net | | | 
deductions on Ingots | on materials Railway Miscellaneous. | Total, | 
from produced. | imported. | freight. | 
employees’ | | 
——— beers | 
as 3-92 3524 504 =| ~—- 15922 4:07 207°49 
A aa | 8555 i 52 | 185-92 3°92 233-04 
ROEM nccesbicccaseness : 36°12 35°35 . 5:28 | 165°71 6:24 | 248-70 
| 
1938-39... eeeeeeeeeeees 63°53 38°21 | 10:99 | 180-24 6-29 | 29926 
Re ese cccevesasecess | 82°13 40°80 : 8°93 | 233-93 6°97 | 279.76 | 
| | | | 
DOs scciseivinesccass | 115°14 43°73 18°56 230°12 ) 9°04 | 416°59 | 
PRET caso ciceresescccas 264°19 42°79 16°05 190-11 8°95 | 922°09 
ce, 42521 39°88 7°39 196-61 1037... |. 67946 
ge | STOP ETT Ee 274°65 43°69 4°28 201°80 9°93 534°35 | 
TOEE—4b. cc cnccrsccccscees 382°60 38°19 6°39 199°86 24°04 651:08 
1945-46 osssssvesssvveses 412°83 40°60 13°63 139°73 41*20 647°99 
: , | 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


To TH SHAREHOLDERS OF THE Tata IRON AND Steg. Company, LIMITED. 


We have audited the annexed Balance Sheet of Taz Tata IRon anp Stree, Company, LIMITED, as 
at 3lst March, 1946, and also the annexed Profit and Loss Account of the Company for the year ended on 


that date, from both of which annas and pies have been eliminated, and report that, 


(a) we have obtained all the information dnd explanations which we have required ; 


i 


(4) in our opinion the annexed Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account referred to in the 


report are drawn up in conformity with the Law ; 


(c) such Balance Sheet exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs 
according to the best of our information and explanations given to us, and as shown by the books of 


the Company ; and 


(d) in our opinion books of account have been kept by the Company for the period under report 


as required by Section 130 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913. 


A. F. Fsravson & Co., 7} 
‘ Chartered Accountants, 
Registered Accountants. \ Auditors. 


S. B. Brutrmoria & Co., 
BomBay, 30TH JuLy, 1946. Registered Accountants. J 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 


As at 31-3-1945 CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Rupees. ze aids Rupees. Rupees. 
CAPITAL :— 
10,47,18,160 (Details as per SCHEDULE “* A ”’ page 20) ....csseeceeeeerseees 10,47,18,160 
4% FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK :— 
Nil - (Details as per SCHEDULE “B”’ page 21) Nil. 
RESERVE FUND :— 
4,89,78,131 (Details as per SCHEDULE “C”’ page 21) 5,79,79,381 
DEPRECIATION FUND ACCOUNT :— 
17,32,45,912 Depreciation on Gross Block excluding Collieries............ 18,17 60,752 
1,53,95,387 Depreciation on Collieries BIOCK.....c.seccsssescssveveesceeeeecs 1,63,95,387 
18,86,41,299 
(Details as per SCHEDULE “‘ D ”’ page 21)........sseeeeeeeeees 19,81,56,139 
1,04,67,739 BEEING PUN Gisscivcccsccscsessccossscssssccssvcccsnesescccsveccvese 1,10,25,256 
17,87,144 BEAR TN AID BOTA es ces cncccvcvessecessseseccensdocccsoossecs 17,93,144 
30,06,729 REPAIRS AND RENEWALS ACCOUNT................cceeeees 30,30,382 
7,06,745 WORKMEN’S BENEFIT FUND.......cccccccecccccecccssevccsccees 8,10,358 
1,49,92,478 WERE BOE 7 BAPMEE AS BPP este sccsstnsiccesscncccasssscccesesceese 1,55,58,441 
(Assets earmarked as per contra Rs. 1,52,24,220) 
20,00,000 EMPLOYEES’ WAR RISK INSURANCE. ..............ccceeeees 20,00,000 
Less—Transferred to Reserve Fund........ siredbaueseneuaircees 20,00,000 Nil. 
1,36,918 PROVISION FOR BAD AND DOUBTFUL DEBTGB............ 1,28,107 
1,17,417 JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ACCOUNT...... 1,17,417 
CONTRIBUTION FROM OUTSIDE PARTIES FOR 
8,38,715 LE Es SRG SUUE APE EV) Bile ccnensvnccsstsoncecsaterccesdasecsseces 9,56,838 
Pans — 
(a) SEouRED— 
Loans from Bank (Secured by 4% First Mortgage 
2,00,00,000 Debenture Stock of Rs. 2,00,00,000/-)............... 2,00,00,000 
Loans from Bank (Cash Credit secured by Stock and 
3,09,815 Ns cr Sisk anbabinannincinseeaddisabisbakcceterdaaviceuvie 20,25,054 
150,000 Interest accrued on Secured Loans.................s0008 1,50,000 
2,04,59,815 2,21,75,054 
(b) UNSECURED— 
19,13,300 BE ack insisibicdenccssccnconnvstsnecccesscsctéocsce 21,33,798 
2,20,102 Bearer Deposit Certificates...........ccccsscccesscsssssecces 1,07,960 
450 RE MUU GUO ec ccccaccesccccciccccsccescccesces 250 
Interest accruing but not due and interest accrued 
27,888 NE i astinennssabsnkesyascoveecestscanpeaisancssenesitceedenc 35,918 
—-21,61,740 22,77,926 
39,90, 13,030 Carried forward, 41,87,26,603 
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As at 31-3-1945. 


Rupees. 


31,60,97,882 


2.60,02,232 


$4.21,00,114 


34,21,00,114 
18,86,41,299 


15,34,58,815 
24,244 


10,000 


3,17,54,791 


82.396 
3,43,387 
335,121 


1,85,26,495 
373,640 


 -189,00,135 
2,93,520 


2.10,51,672 
1,05,786 


2,14,50,978 


54,84,236 
1,13,966 
385,734 

Nil 


59,883,936 
1,65,01,210 


43,74,86,312 


ie. thee Fee ed rE Mite ee ee oe Pe by br, "ail Re 
ar a ee a wec4 ism ae ane, 
, ¥ DRT @ see Ba NS ae “ . 
« 2 ES Bebe Ae ie eR i Sarl 


“ Oh. were? ¥ ot aut aerate ey ey Z 
RR TE ae ities Sa fa Ee te ; ‘eh Pst 
re ‘ ty ae ely et Sae = Se ad he * el 
7 pa wy De? Loe Ne." Pr ae Mee by yt LIOR A eee ae BAS vc aS i a ; 


Sl ih ey imac ar aE 4 betas tate ela 
PRG HENS 4 BARC LGoke BRE tes a ad eR NCE ace pa Cn ieatierg 20. «AAS 
ey bre Pi Ar a "hy atiek oa Sane ete San Fag ‘all 

é ae af 3 20 RT Se ali Sie ik Ree guy Haim dae rKi E29 gi) 7 

‘s we Pec cM tae MERIT Sh Ce ean ga aah 
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, Annual Report 1945-46 
31ST MARCH, 1946. 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


FIXED CAPITAL EXPENDITURE :— 
GROSS BLOCK excluding Collieries. 
(Details as per SCHEDULE “ EF” page 22)........sssessseseees 


COLLIERIES :— 
(Details as per SCHEDULE “ F '” page 23)........0c0000 eeeee 


‘Note :— 


EE RUIN ics cssncccnnesavascncseccdvnsccececstaces 


(excluding Discarded Obsolete Plant ) 
Less—Depreciation Fund Account as per Contra 


| NET BLOCK EXPENDITURE 


eeyweeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeerseeeeeees 


DISCARDED OBSOLETE PLANT AT SCRAP VALUE 
PROSPECTING DEPARTMENT 


STORES AND SPARE PARTS :— 


(as per Inventories valued and certified by the Managing 
Agents including goods in transit) 


FOREIGN EQUIPMENT AND STORES in transit including 
charges unallocated 


LOOSE PLANT AND TOOLS including items in transit 
LIVE STOCK AND VEHICLES 


STOCK IN TRADE :— 

(as per Inventories valued and certified by the Managing 
Agents)— 

Pig fron, Ferro Manganese, Steel Products (includ- 
ing Implements and Tools), Bye-Product Materials, 
Chemico Products and Raw Materials purchased and 
produced by the Company, under market value 

(including goods in transit) 
Despatches to customers (in transit) at Sale Prices 


BOOK DEBTS :— 
Sundry Debtors considered good and in respect of whom 

the Company is fully secured..........cccccccccccccscccccccces 
Sundry Debtors considered good for whom the Company 
holds no security other than the Debtor’s personal 
security (including amounts due from Railways and 
Government departMents).........ccecccecscccccscsccsccevcves 
Sundry Debtors considered doubtful 


ADVANCES :— 
Sundry Debits at Jamshedpur, Bombay and Calcutta 
(including Rs. 37,071 considered doubtful)............+4. 
Deposits with Railways, public bodies and others......... 
Prepaid EXpenses........cccccccccccscccccccccccccecseccccscccccesece 
Advances to Indian Tube Co., Limited.............cssssseeees 


INVESTMENTS :— 
(Details as per Schedule “H’”’ page 24) 


Carried forward. 
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Rupees. Rupees. 

$2,53,09,351 
2,75,06,292 

35,28,15,643 
35,28,15,643 
19,81,56,139 
15,46,59,504 

43,995 

10,000 

2,70,73,050 

89,475 

2,66,605 

3,23,123 
1,77,08,623 
5,75,299 

1,82,83,922 
8,15,304 
2,64,02,076 
1,03,845 

2,73,21,225 
45,05,829 
1,94,184 

Nil, 

4,80,000 

51,80,013 

2,15,35,351 

45,29,42,402 


a a — 
Re Se RS eae Bei ge 
RRR: 4! wiht? h. 
Bettas kr hsv ish ste ey 
es A SAM 
MS yw ames EY FARR dee Kia tS a 
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By oe VS ERE OL. oe ia. sul’ Sen het. Hs RUG Mir pease: B f 
boat ayrg Ss al en Pa St RO ae ee Teas eee = 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. . 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 


As at 31-3-1945. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
39,90,13,030 Brought over. 41,87,26,603 
4,27,61,894 PESINEG SG EE APES BER PTEEAUIN ci ccc svvvedcstcvvedscectevcoccccseseeoest 3,97,20 125 
6,34,442 RI AAUIAAR RED BIE ¥ REPMUEUAIs 600 cicccsovcccescescccescccesceccesceveses 7,55,750 
REFUND DUE TO HOLDERS OF PREFERENCE 
90,036 EE SUM bciccescrntecnsacceceuwecessnennssevesssqueeessene 89,045 
LIABILITIES :— 
1,49,29,080 ee ED MOUs ob ovccicocicccccccsecucuctcccescsesccocnncesescusss 1,08,61,531 
1,10,59,207 Oe Pcie 6 dusvessienccevecouscedtececcdueccststesesevedsevenenss 1,57,87,857 
98,947 OE Fea kb se ddiesecccdcctesscccdecdecceaveveccenesesaicectonse 1,04,037 
16,25,386 WEE, SE BEE s ove cvenccvecsscsnevcccvnlescceécdedestesses 17,48,574 
40,38,938 SE Te EOE vis cancccciccccceseduccicescesstecevesscsvceas 31,66;456 
1,76,106 SE, SU GiChCcednaccncecdincnceevdndcunensecsdubeciessnsectii 1,51,539 
32,70,184 Sundry Accounts including unadjusted credit balances...... 44,76,183 
15,17,495 PTE GEER RONSON ov covnsusckdhbsddanscauenanacansanaesenacess 16,93,287 
61,78,963 Messrs. Tata Sons Limited, Bombay. ...........ssesescccscseveees 56,41,695 
4,36,31,159 
4,28,94,306 
24 50,604 ADVANCE PAYMENTS AND UNEXPIRED DISCOUNTS 28,93,771 
5] 66,474 AP 2 Eee Oe Bis iiaeiied eitceiieniccnniinn 52,46,048 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT :— 
2,11,19,446 Balance as per Appropriation ACCOUNE.........sssccssccesseeeees 2,19,40,977 
3 Adjustment due to elimination of annas and pies............ 3 
- 61,41,30,235 Total. 53,30,03,481 | 
CONTINGENT LIABILITIES: 
1. Rs. 1,00,00,000 for Calls on partly-paid Shares. 
2. Rs. 1,30,000 in respect of a Guarantee given by the Company to the Imperial Bank of India for a Cash Credit 


arrangement allowed to the Indian Mining Association. As at 3lst March, 1946, the amount due under 
this arrangement was nil. 


NotTEe:—No account has been taken of the post-war refund of Excess Profits Tax in respect of deposits made and to be 
made for the five years ended 3lst March, 1946. 


As per our report annexed. 


A. F. FERGUSON & Co., a 
Chartered Accountants, 


Registered Accountants. Auditors. 


S. B. BILLIMORIA & Co., 


Registered Accountants. 
Bomsay, 30TH JULY, 1946. 
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ee} Annual Report 1945-46 
318T MARCH, 1946—(Concluded),— 
As at 31-38-1945. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
| 3 43,74,86,312 Brought over. 45,29,42,402 
75,665 INTEREST ACCRUED ON INVESTMENTS..............000 77,148 
| DEPOSIT WITH GOVERNMENT UNDER SECTION 10 
1,17,98,941 Oe BINGEN BAAN BOL LOGS... vccevsiecccivcodaccécceses 1,67,13,003 
1,81,61,572 ADVANCE PAYMENT AGAINST TAXES (Pay as you earn) 2,06,06,032 
INTEREST DUE ON ADVANCE PAYMENT OF TAXE 
Nil for the assessment year 1945—-46...........cccsccscesceees beasees 4,67,059 
CASH AND OTHER BALANCES :— 
13,64,111 BEE Beeb sasbevetvcccssvesvbecse [ddedbwbeustisdesvesteveceveuseséccsdeacsss 3,26,439 
1,05,575 BOE INLGAL Fav h bn dds cnededaesdineeWenecdvevsvcevcoscétensscecesieceeseie 25,178 
44.76,683 Bee Cee PROUD WEEEE BOOB ccc accccdcccceccccccscccscoceccescs 23,59,077 
2,25,00,000 On Call and Fixed Deposit with Banks...............ccsscseseees 2,15,00,000 
On Deposit with Banks against Letters of Credit covering 
31,01,016 TE MII vais Suecenadececunsvesccnuseccdoereendévevenscereiees 26,96,765 
In Current Account with Foreign Agents :— 
63,837 (@) TOT CUTTEAL OXPONGOS.........cccccccscscsccsscccces Rs. 31,678 
1,369 (6) earmerked for repayment of 
balance of 7% Debenture Stock............ oe 
65,206 33,047 
— — 2,69,40,506 
3,16,12,591 
ASSETS EARMARKED AGAINST EMPLOYEES’ 
ACCOUNTS :— 
(2) ImpeRtat BANK oF InD1IA “A” Account :— 
38,932 Cash Security Deposits of Employees.............sssseeeeees 33,111 
(6) Imprrtat Bank oF Inpia “ B”’ Account :— 
Uninvested cash balance of Works Provident 
9,66,720 PE Wide seca vdctasscniicsnensesenesccccecenccvacestesccenessescsee 12,34,140 
(c) Works PROVIDENT FuND INVESTMENTS :— 
1,39,44,779 (Details as per Schedule “G”’ page 23) 1,39,43,749 
(4) InTEREST ACCRUED ON WORKS PROVIDENT FUND 
44,723 FTI ao can csnccesisdccctacccsccscccscncesssesencssvnsccscese 46,331 
1,52,57,331 
1 ,49,95,154 
| 51,41,30,235 Total. 53,30,03,481 
STATEMENT PURSUANT TO SECTION 132 A (1) OF THE INDIAN COMPANIES ACT : 
| The expenses of the subsidiary company, viz. West Bokaro Limited, for the period ended 31st March, 1946, have been 
transferred to Development Account in the Balance Sheet of that Company, and no adjustment has therefore been made in 
the accounts of The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited in respect of profits or losses of the subsidiary company. ( 
J. R. D. TATA Chairman. 
TATA INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, MANAGING AGENTS, virsthn st Neh avseeabeba 
H. P. MODY 
Bs ee DINSHA K. DAJI 
DIRECTOR. D. M. KHATAU Directors. 
A. R. DALAL 
NEVILLE N. WADIA 


FAZAL I. RAHIMTOOLA J 
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_ The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited.. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 


Previous Year. 


Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Stock on hand on Ist April, 1945 :— 


(a) Raw tnaterials and semi-finished and finished 


2,38,69,072 UN nntnhben-cdob-cancoevedsucsceceuusednancecenatensnensonsanonces 1,89,00,135 
(6) Stores, spare parts, rolls, annealing boxes & trays, 
ingot moulds and bottom plates and loose plant 
2,73,86,622 ONG COONS. .....cccscccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcssscscceccoveceoees 3,13,45,372 
if 21,89,168 (c) Foodstuff and other commodities...........cccececeeeeeeeece 7,52,806 
5,34,44,862 5,09,98,313 
; Purchases :— 
' 97,64,255 iit suehvuvcevcaptebacnestinceocs 1,36,72,181 
70,93,163 (0) Raw materials other than coal.............ccccecsescesceeeeees 68,86,499 
(c) Stores and spare parts, bricks, clay, cement, rolls, 
2,21,44,467 annealing boxes and trays and loose plant and tools... 1,62,47,594 
81,44,743 (d) Semi-finished and finishod products...........ccceeeceseeeees 81,25,932 
3,75,224 Ce NEEDS Nice hcckcaccdbabadenininsikecvatecesasccabeneeeasedess 4,39,580 
4,75,21,852 4,53,71,786 
74,23 447 Cost of Foodstuff and other commodities....... ickescresivéudeass 78,60,621 
3,59,68,476 ME Oe Mis kiacecns Kadai dadeunnd ines sddecanesetousasecebed sais 3,83,05,692 
Nil. ee ee ci bec nbuy dbus boesacddsvedebvscbuceeveisavvube 9,22,535 
13,66,481 nd curs baw hanbandonubvancccecens 15,32,757 
13,91,494 Establishment contingent OXPensas.......cccccccssceccececccecceecs 92,279 
40,38,938 Provision for accrued Leave Salaries...........cccccccscccccscccccces 13,61,350 
14,16,433 Company’s contribution on two provident funds............... 14,85,534 
3,01,687 EE III 6060s nnscddccerivasvcccccuses Rs. 3,49,140 
Less—charged to workmen’s old service 
1,08,161 I WU iia veccisccbedaasécddusdndacasisses i Nil. 
1,93,526 3,49,140 
1,75,66,927 Freight and handling charges...............+. Rs. 1,88,00,105 
Less—freight rebates and freight & hand- 
| 32,891 ling charges recoverable...........cessecsseses es 60,928 
1 75,34,036 1,87,39,177 
38,18,748 I CU OU I I aoe oii ceccs cévesncncdansnenecashincsaseven 40,59,564 
89,47 ,947 cai is doc dnndncin snk eueed keabebsdionciunesdseie 96,62,530 


Repairs and renewals :— 


Amount provided and spent during the year (after deduct- 
ing wages & salaries, leave salaries, establishment 
contingent expenses, provident fund contributions, etc. 
amounting to Rs. 9,47,541 shown under their respective 


| 32,25,43 iis ics siiuireciianbinsseniiiesdivevisions Rs. 33,98,268 
Nil. Additional provision made during the year ,, 23,653 

32,25,431 34,21,921 

93,914 Amount written off live stock & vehicles..............ccceccecsscees 88,242 

1,36,630 I iw ing bob ninndhs dane gebheeeis coanennabancdcnes 2,76,212 

Provision for amortisation of mines, quarries and collieries 
5,14,146 CAE TU OO GURRIINEE TUTINE, ono cess siiccddcccececivecsdevesevctes §,63,517 
13,36,91,499 13,40,92,857 


Less—expenditure included in the above amount for materials 
supplied and services rendered by operation departments 


55,86,572 ST OF I I, onc cccdccnccncccccvsaccencenabecesoos 60,07,653 
12,80,04,927 12,80,85,204 
25 35,619 War risks insurance (factOrieS) PreMiUM........cccececcceceseeeees 7,49,981 
2,86,819 War risks insurance (employees) premium....... jinksinsabeonsaounes 76,158 
Nil. Excess Credits im previ0uS yea4rs........ccscccsssssccsccccccccccccsesecs 10,27,923 


18,42,72,227 Carried forward. 18,09,37,579 


a” 
¥ 


. 
ea 
* 


YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1946. 


Aniivil Report 1945-46 


Previous Year. 
Rupees. Rupees. 
28 2203 ,064 ED CE WUOGOOE cnc ckdhervcnedbsetbsdssccccccctsccccccccicescssscocctecscc 21,91,36,845 
2)26,15,743 Less—Rebates Payable to Government under Steel Control... 1,07,18,444 
(20;95;87,321 
15,85,648 Sale of miscellaneous goods and stores...........ccccscececssesceecs 
75,12,483 Sale of Foodstuff and other commodities...............cscceseeeees 75,19,630 
12,538,408 FE TEE GEE I rab sekntn vaséccnddnsiccvacsevecvsésececeveccessin 17,52,854 
62,59,075 
16,50,666 ee Se WON WN skis cenadsiesndicsiceetenssiwscccbcdcicsccacece 
16,81 ,683 EE SE. CONES es ohio cdc vedcsecccscsccecscdniscescncesesecesecoutcase 
3,71,224 BRMBOOTIAMIOOUS COWM MICOMG...crccccccsccscccscccsccccccconcscsescoses 
20,40,880 Excess provisions Made in Previ0uS YeATS..........ceccsseeeccceeees 
28,709 Ne SE SN basitbcbsvedscndeniaudiodscsscdvonsdedevetsocsessvesedecs 
2,85,257 Interest on government and trust securities............seeeseeceees 
6,58,644 Dividends on shares and Debe. .tures.........cccsesccssccseesesencees 
3,64,721 CPERIOE TROT ORE ec cccccccccescvescccsonsssocccccsccccccsescssccesecszcoscoses 
Miscellaneous income (including Commission, Discount, 
13,40,084 Rebates, excess insurance claims Ctc.)........cccsseceesceseeeeves 
Stock on hand on 3lst March, 1946 :— 
(a2) Raw materials and _  ~semifinished and finished 
1,89,00,135 OGIO. oiccccvcescnsasccocsessescssccnscesocescsscoansneccvcceceeges 1,82,83,922 
(6) Stores, spare parts, rolls, anneal] ng boxes & trays, ingot 
3,13,45,372 moulds and bottom plates and loose plant and tools... 2,68,81,508 
7,52,806 (c) Foodstuff and other commodities..........sccccecseeseeeees 4,58,147 
§,09,98,313 . 
27, 68,52,225 Carried forward. 


Rupees. 


20,84,18,401 


24,561,214 


57,66,776 


17,28,659 
16,36,461 
5,565,002 
Nil. 
34,994 
2,59,522 
6,65,374 
6,87,067 


14,65,059 


4,56,23,577 


26,92,92,106 


The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE 


Previous Year. 


Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 

18,42 72,227 Brought over. 18,09,37,579 

| 8,562,454 Commission, discounts & rebates......cccerccssccsescccssceceseceesenes 9,77,185 

i 7,21,551 Interest. ccccessvcccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccesiecccvccccececccsecccecese 7,28,190 

' 1,92,816 Head Office expenses (Bombay and Calcutta)...........sseeeeeees 2,32,686 

29,400 - Directors’ romumeration............sescccccssccsscccccssecccccssceecsoess 30,300 
) Auditors’ fees for quarterly audits of Jamshedpur, mines 

1 26,000 WE NR icc si scsccinipeedrencihs ngnesdbapanbaadevessdabesseueesee 26,000 

a 7,000 Auditors’ fees for statutory audit in Bombay.................008. 7,000 

| 61,78,963 Managing Agents’ commission (subject to adjustment)........ 51,90,813 

| 3,99,00,000 PE BOE WEROB. ekcciccanccccusenescvsvcccscoctsssecteaancesessececsees 3,75,00,000 
Balance, being profit for the year, carried down to 

4,46,71,814 Appropriation Account (subject to Depreciation)............ 4,36,62,353 

| 27,68,52,225 26,92,92,106 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
Depreciation on block other than collieries, inclusive 
1,15,00,000 of provision for writing off Discarded Obsolete Plant......... 1,15,00,000 
10,00,000 EPP ROURNUNOEE OND OUIIONY CDOs sesciccccctcnsenstcccstceuiseanaseesécces 10,00,000 
1,25,00,000 
1,25,00,000 
Amount required for bonus to employees for 1945-46 
51,66,474 CIE: OES GRATIS BOUND ins civ es ncnssvectvscscesncnssvcceancnns 52,46,048 
] 66,474 Less—Surplus of 1944-45 accounts........ccccccccsccccccsvcccccscsecs 2,46,048 
i 50,00,000 
50,00,000 
85,00,000 TORING, 9. TEGO, Fess ciactanintiriccndarccese taser 70,00,000 
2,11,19,446 SORIIAD BE DOE TOBIMOO BGG heoeccccccesccccnsvcccccsscassvecedssccsecs 2,19,40,977 
4,71,19,446 4,64,40,977 


. ore ee ee — 
one ae = 


As per our report annexed. 


A. F. FERGUSON & Co., ) 
Chartered Accountants, 
Registered Accountants. Auditors. 


S. B. BILLIMORIA & Co., 


Registered Accountants. 


BomsBay, 30TH Juzy, 1946. 
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YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH, 1946—(Concluded).— 


po ay - Annual Report 


1945-46 


Previous Year. 


Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
27 ,68,52,225 
Brought over. 26,92,92,106 
» 
27 ,68,52,225 26,92,92,106 
AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946. 
Rupees. Rupees. Rupees. 
2,08,76,812 Balance as per last year’s ACCOUNE......ccsccccccecccccvccesccesecoces 2,11,19,446 
2,00,19,267 PT ED UNE BOs 055 6 0.5.05646s0 cab ccnenouassseseasaccebeuesns 2,00,19,267 
11,00,179 
8,57,545 
Balance brought down from profit & loss account this 
4,46,71,814 MN i an dchhcearskeesessdcheninnvinnstosenestakensennsuetadsusvessinduassss 4,36,62,353 
Income-tax recovered from dividends on preference shares 
15,90,087 ERO RE Racun ctsdcdvsicndicecvevcshestbissivsiaqueriasteubqussenseaseanion 16,78,445 
4,71,19,446 4,64,40,977 
J. R. D. TATA Chairman. 
COWASJI JEHANGIR : 
TATA INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, MANAGING AGENTS, H. P. MODY 
2 MAvAT DINSHA KE. DAJI : 
DIRECTOR. D> Se eee f Directors. 
A. R. DALAL 
NEVILLE N. WADIA 
FAZAL I. RAHIMTOOLA 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. 


a 


SCHEDULE ATTACHED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE’ BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946. 


Rupees. Rupees. 
Schedule A. 
CAPITAL 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL— 
50,000 Preference 6% Cumulative Shares of Rs. 150 each............cceeeeeeeeee 75,00,000 
700,000 Second Preference 74% Cumulative Shares of Rs. 100 each............ 7,00,00,000 
350,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 75 each....... Ese CLSGeLacekedeebgabdesevuecdectev eves 2 ,62,50,000 
Se RPTL. CHUTES GE DUG. De CRON s os iicecesaisecssccckccvevcccscavsccdsvcvscesce 14,62,500 
10,52,12,500 
IssuzD CaAPITAL— 
For PAYMENT IN CASH : 
50,000 Preference Shares of Ra. 150 eacl............c:ccscosecccsscccvcccccccccecceces 75,00,000 
700,000 Second Preference Shares of Rs. 100 each............cccccceeceeeeseeeeseeees 7,00,00,000 
eee SP POE GE FRY FO. QU vcccccenieisicccccccccccaccococessoveccensocce 2,46,50,250 
te ME II, GU Sts BO QUOTE ces chvcccsccccccssccvccnccescscvscsccadicbipse 14,62,500 
10,36,12,750 
Futty Pain up PURSUANT TO CONTRACTS WITHOUT PAYMENTS BEING 
RECEIVED IN CASH : 
Dae ONO TINGS OF FU, 70: CROs isis cicescccccsicapressnccdccssanccteccciscence 15,99,750 
10,52,12,500 
SUBSCRIBED AND CALLED UP CAPITAL— 
50,000 Preference Shares of Rs. 150 each fully paid up............. cee cece ee eee 75,00,000 
693,819 Second Preference Shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid up.................006. 6,93,81,900 
350,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 75 each fully paid up...........ccececeeeeseeeeeees 2,62,50,000 
48,750 Deferred Shares of Rs. 30 each fully paid up...........ccceeeeseeeeeeseees 14,62,500 
10,45,94,400 
(6,181 Second Preference Shares forfeited). 
Adé-—Vorfeited Shares (Amount paid up)..........cccccccccscccccsssscccvcescesccsccecs 97,569 
; 10,46,91,969 
Add—Part payments received (on forfeited shares) from Shareholders against 
calls and instalments against decrees kept in suspense..............0ee005: 26,191 


10,47,18,160 


re eee. 
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SCHEDULES ATTACHED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946. 


Rupees. 
Schedule B. 
4% FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK 
(Secured by First Mortgage on the movable and immovable properties of the Company, 
present and future, and a floating charge on all the other assets of the Company as 
= Trust Deeds dated 2nd ~ of July, 1937 and Ist day of July, 1938 between the 
mpany of the one part and Jehangir Ratanji Dadabhoy Tata and Dinsha Kharshedji 
Daji of the other part). 
AUTHORISED Rs. 3,00,00,000. 
Issued as security against loan of Rs. 2,00,00,000..............ccccccceccsceccecceeeesceess Rs. 2,00,00,000 Nil. 
Schedule C. 
RESERVE FUND 
ee Ee I  iinaddnced inch bsonscusesus duces cosh scogerecscecbigssnabenendctadeuedssusccsedatien 4,89.78,131 
ee ns CUUNC C UED UUURNUUNNE co cccccocdinctevsesoscccsscctacceccecocsscedésdescseuceiecenegeccecens 1,250 
Reserve for Employees’ War Risk Insurance Transferred............cccccsscceccsssescscccvcssoeccececcucesens 20,00,000 
Amount set aside from the Profit and Loss AccOunt,.........cccccssccccccccsccccccccccccscceseccccccesoccccccece 70,00,000 
5,79,79,381 
Rupees. 
Schedule D. 
DEPRECIATION FUND ACCOUNT 
(a2) DEPRECIATION ON GROSS BLOCK EXCLUDING COLLIERIES. 
AS per last ACCOUNL........cccccesccscccccccccccccrcceceecescoeeccccceeesecaeceeeeeseepesebecsssacecessecccscssecnocees 17,32,45,912 
Add—Amount set apart from profits in Profit and Loss Account this year inclusive 
of provisions for writing off Discarded Obsolete Plant.........ceccccesseceseeeereseeeeees 1,15,00,000 
| 18,47,45,912 
Less—Utilised for writing off Discarded Obsolete Plant and Furniture in Block Account in 
ne oc pccbanpauaboubesesaneecdoud paces ccneddabidadasssebenatecdionseasastes 29,85, 160 
18,17,60,752 
(b) DEPRECIATION ON COLLIERY BLOCK. 
As per last Account........cscsscsssesscseneeeeeeneerssaecneaesesenseseesaceeeeeneensaeaeeneaseneanaansneaeseeseanseees 1,53,95,387 
Add—Amount set apart from profits in Profit and Loss Account this year......eccccccsess ; 10,00,000 
? 1 ,63,95,387 
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SCHEDULE ATTACHED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946. 


Schedule E. 


GROSS BLOCK EXCLUDING COLLIERIES (At Cost) 


1. Mining Rights and Concessions as per last account 
2. Ore Mines ANG QUATTICS BB PEF INS ACOOUNE.......cccccrcccccerccccccccececsesecuce 


FE TH I as cose keckriviedisveccedcscecscetbdnetessausasceceevscisuciesiersts 


Less—Original cost (reduced by scrap value) of Discarded Obsolete Plant. 


Less—Scrap Value of Discarded Obsolete Plant transferred to 
BPR GPINO E OUIUS FRDCONIIIG sv cisiveccesccccisdccosacsbcsbsdacdscsecccuetecs 

3. MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTIES :— 
Golabari Road Property at Howrah as per last account 
Jullunder Stockyard Buildings as per last account.................... 000000: 
Sabarmati Stockyard Office Building, Godown, and assisted siding us 
per last account 


eeeeeeeeeeepeeeeeeeveeeaeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee 


4. Jamshedpur Land (freehold) and Town Roads as per last account............ 
Deductions this year Rs. 30,804 less Additions this year Rs. 17,414 


Ds CURIE He Te Be aos foci cds sccccccdccsscenssisedsscdecvissscsseces 
Additions this year Rs. 21,77,836 less deductions this year Rs. 3,950... 


6. Town Sanitary and Water Works as per last account..............ccceeeeeeeeenees 
Additions this year Rs. 8,71,818 less deductions this year Rs. 8,041 


~] 


Electric Light and Fan Installation as per last account......................8. 
Additions this year Rs. 79,946 less deductions this vear Rs. 491 


8. Water System and Sanitation as per last account 


4%, Office and Administrative Buildings as per last account.................eee0008 
10. Technical Institute Building and Equipment as per last account............ 
I I PU ida suave sececvatidnin seks siakesdkcutes keseaseetaiddie sk ceciisekes 


11. Works including Mills, Plant, Machinery, Stockyard Equipment, etc., as per 
BOE ook bin sas noncanscicdcanenantaccsncsecbadcacevauaepbncedesbernaecsccsscccsauscans 
Additions this year Rs. 82,85,455 less deductions this year Rs. 1,77,394. 


Less—Original cost (reduced by scrap value) of Discarded Obsolete Plant. 


Less—Scrap Value of Discarded Obsolete Plant transferred to 
Discarded Obsolete Plant Account................ EVERE CTU i ehh veh UAAseb Cates Naccse 


12. Implements and Tools Manufacturing Plant as per last account............... 
| Additions this year Rs. 27,391 less deductions this year Rs. 12,260 


13. Chemicals Manufacturing Plant as per last account 


Be FI ss 4h a bh bas aah oee csc ahs be ek bce sendin biccbencncseauscoseevensactes 
14. Furniture at Bombay, Jamshedpur, Calcutta and Camps as per last 
ACCOUNT......e06- sevccatacccccccccevecescccccces IITTTITTTILiTTiTirriiiriTrirerrr ere ree ° 
AGSTOOS TR FORE so vic ce cesisedsccccnccesosyes piesbhcsnenikes gieddacvacacinainssi pencans 
Less—Cost of Furniture written off............ssecceee: ie nset subdkisenes aaciecwus 


TOTAL GROSS BLOCK (excluding COLLIERIES)..........c..cecsccsssessceeeecveees 


Note :—The above includes Rs. 6,34,457 for foreign and local purchases 
in transit. 


bic 4 e Pa eee, 
a Kags Se eae vite ee 


oe 


1,63,51,605 


Rupees. 


$1,41,382 
8,68,661 


—_—— eee ere — 


90,10,043 


9,029 


90,01,014 


YI 


20,000 
22,100 


11,313 


——- eee eee ee 


33,29,240 
13,390 


21,73,886 


377,841 
37,996 


— 


26,01,99,079 


81,08,061 


26,83,07,140 


28,28,648 


26,54,78,492 


26,045 


17,25,810 
15,131 


1,50,167 
7,311 


19,57,045 
81,877 


20,38,922 
1,47,483 


Rupees, 


21,24,250 


90,00,923 


93,413 


33,15,850 


1,85,25,491 


1,18,91,609 


21,809,272 


03,43,809 


26,10,592 


4,15,837 


26,54,52,447 


17,40,941 


1,57,478 


18,91,439 


—— 


eee 


32,53,09,351 


——— eee ee = 
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SCHEDULES ATTACHED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st MARCH, 1946: 


Schedule F. se 


COLLIERIES (At Cost.) 


Se Se Bs ois cea cesess cecesvequcoresccesinsceshssessccacocdaneceuebeciescekourieacguscueiiene cca 2,60,02,232 
IE SIE I ha cneebaes cacdcnesskiveidcitsnesedcadeceausntoesbsdatabicineeicbipskiioinic isch 15,04,060 
acs 
Schedule G. Rupees. 
WORKS PROVIDENT FUND INVESTMENTS. 
Face Value, At or under Cost. 
3% Government of India Defence Bonds 1946.............ccsssssecssssccvesecevcees Rs. 1,00,000 1,00,000 
I I sik shih A gukb eA dbuRsR ensues oVes ed suvepeeuin (as cssesseueneseasniaunebehiesl », 10,00,000 10,15,219 
i I SR ani o.hs cs benchandndaaneshesinnoadcenars ce\ehdecieseatenkbespncbataptannauneass »» 93,75,000 53,60,422 
BMH Tet LOGRBG....ccrciccorcciccsccosesicerssccccesenciseusccccssccssssecceseeectvesesestonee »» 78,00,000 77,92,266 
54% Calcutta Port Trust Bonds 1962.............6.. Se Reg ie reer leanne enna £ | 10,000 1,75,524 
1,44,43,431 
Less—W orks Provident Fund Investment Depreciation.........cccccseseeeeeeeres 4,99,682 


1,39,43,749 
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The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. . 


SCHEDULE ATTACHED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3lst MARCH, 1946. 


" Schedule H. — 
> INVESTMENTS. 
(a2) IN GOVERNMENT OR TRUST SECURITIES : 
Face Value. At Cost. 
Government of India Interest Free Defence Bonds. 15,00,000 15,00,000 
3% Six Years’ Defence BondB............sssecessosssees 3,000 2,930 
BP RHE ROMA Gs cisciscesccnsccctdcesesscnscvesceccessties 8,50,000 8,50,359 
By MMUUE. BOP O OD c a set iccccsctencscsccsescvsvecesecseccesess 14,00,000 14,00,000 
BH, VICCOEY LOG TOOT ecccccsecscescvctccvscsccscccccase 10,00,000 10,00,000 
3% Second Victory Loan 1959-61.........:..sceeeseees 57,00,000 57,00,000 
By BHM BOM shee nsshceceiedcdidacecscticdiaveksiccsens 625,000 5,86,273' 
SM, WUNGINE LOG LOOG-GS....5csevctissveucccsessiterecs 18,00,000 17,69,063 
3% First Development Loan 1970-75..............04. 4,22,600 4,09,922 
34% Government Paper........csssseseseeseeeeveeeennes 72,800 54,076 
ee BE BODO i cnciicisaiecdsvasscsitcovevissccacenss 1,00,000 1,17,813 
4% Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Extension 
PPIs Fab 0 00760) cdov bee linbediucccasshcisessevacans 1,92,000 1 96,320 
(6) IN SHARES : No. of Shares 
Fully Paid-up. At Cost. 
NE BN as, SAGE ces sicsesisicsccnccecetssensesss 225 2,26,687 
Kumardhubhi Fireclay & Silica Works Limited... 15,000 1,50,750 
Reliance Fire Brick and Pottery Co., Limited...... 100 3,001 
Associated Building Co., Limited............cccseeeees 925 8,32,500 
Tinplate Co. of India Limited........cccceceeeeeeeeee 2,50,000 25,00,000 
i OE TN iis i ca cuiinincscateedvikesscasave 5 660 
Tate FRMoorporated...o.sccceccssscccscccvseccccoccessinevess 35 1,16,288 
Jamshedpur Co-operative Stores Limited............. 50 250 


No. of Shares 


Partly Paid-up. At Cost. 


West Bokaro Limited (Subsidiary Company)........ 75,000 15,00,000 
Tata Locomotive & Engineering Co., Limited....... 8,000 40,00,000 


Less :—Reserve for depreciation on investments as 
per last ACCOUNE......sccecerccsscsesccccesces 


Add :—Net Profit on sale of Shares and Securities 
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Rupees, 


38,30,136 


11,19,542 
2,61,999 


I, 


Rupees. 


35,386,756 


93,30,136 


eee 


2, 


29,16,892 


13,81,541 


2,15,35,351 


me ee 
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BALANCE SHEET 


AND 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


OF 


WEST BOKARO LIMITED 


The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited. 
BALANCE SHEET OF WEST BOKARO LIMITED 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


Rupees Rupees 


CAPITAL :— 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL— 
OE UE SI icccsencencsnccstctccccccscctvoccececvecoceveevavesscceve 1,50,00,000 


ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL— 
EE HACIA Shek bn baekb bee dds CANINE U A vedececocccesdbocievescendseccevatveccesisesssosoceevess 15,00,000 


DIOPORIEB. vccscsccscccvercccccssesvcesocens HedeveeUbUntasestodncscondevesretesesisubedusasenscsoecnces 500 


LIABILITIES :— 


ee EE IN ch vs eeceuneuncbscbsdstadescbitecceveccecccsatesesccednvestoctesesctcececetees’ 1,413 
Pe RUA GU oubveusbintenebusccecchensciuveccsccncecsuesecsecrerecesecececsssncceseceussctec 5,558 
eo eae hss Seed awed nanuunds bs bb e% csi cniedavdcikheedegcake 1,985 


Total Rupees. 15,09,458 


Calcutta, 27th May, 1946. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF WEST BOKARO LIMITED 

Rupees 
i isis Kshs uhNHAS SAD AGAKS NLA WAS ER PMUEEEKS SED A040 a0 0.00 Kdnddedo4bounbhs 06d Uaowodesiecdalinee tks 951 
sete in dun Shin chs anh Sneaesenenstaesedyasesessicciehedndicseed ouceendsesdevecovedecceeucusteec, 6,600 
Sas sid nick aed eASahea Suh ANAKO 004606400 bb Sdhenadehinnkacanundeneucenunadcedabadhiwkssedueksdikssadcns 16,968 
op Gib avd cchunpaasudschesnerdddnachens aes txctvadeerschenaecaisssesncsiadndasdounsacnecuieynveadudwedevsdviacaeiens 504 
sec L aden aga ciakble than bees shveespdnaceueasnebansddntytncedsbscecsvkeedecaddbuctnunieovececedbebiakcoce 5,814 
i I ii cs ai ceaibueengdanscheniscnnss éuendednssensnnkheeeeenbbdesapcentenedsbkscehs bab caeeeabivauansecesssisecs 55 
SN SI oui cia hind hun hie ie Rba SARAMANSS ER OR ANA NED AS ehied naan auaed LAbdiaisdebbs adaaecaee wc 24.000 
aia dais as achcndendnncdscduerdnennsssaadaccnvedeesseseviaesnannedveneisb cau dceweaseduncdeukcdiasvkevkecans 48 
SO) I Vb A S404 80 Wk EAA D AUR du dnincnn 040s sia0nebaeehindsecsedueesscsaucheystibvd seeasdusansenceesecsbecccas 30 
a Aci calecekladnbshbisducbisinvne essed adds cavecdeucns0ieddctecesssescccdesbaconsecasdcctenetincececuceescheciuc 1,522 
ths earns shan 4 0505 0s 054404 50) cab cbas 0040 GKb445 500 064 bb 00s <ab'g G0 64 640008 EV e600 co cas canine ccccoane 99 
Se NI PINs CREA VAG 0650 bee c seus Ko e0senvnesccrvnadbacessusns s0evcsenebedocebsdaseupechsanccnsesenscsieccvereccccssicane 1,141 
Total Rupees. 56,955 


AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


We beg to report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet of Wastr Bokaro LIMITED, as at 3lst March, 
1946, and Profit and Loss Account for the period ended 31st March, 1946, in which have been incorporated the Certified 
Returns from the Colliery Manager. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required and in our 
opinion such Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account are drawn up in conformity with the Law and the Balance Sheet 
exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Company. In our opinion Books of Account have been kept by 
the Company as required by the Law. 


LOVELOCK & LEWES, 
Chartered Accountants 


Cal 27th M 1946 Registered Accountants. 
alcutta, edt ay, 1940. 
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AS AT 31ST MARCH, 1946.- 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Rupees Rupees 
Expenditure to date on Machinery, Plant, Roads etc. in course of Erection, Insta- 
i oe cnc di oNacsisweenbhdbs Uudwaesdesuss seuceceecds bbe biseccvcetsecess ceovgese 2,78,948 
ccd bsccusncuccecatsuvccuseuesdconsCsdecesccuteccadeveses esakedecsicpectuvaues 199 
ME Ci cc cebabdestisubseehessdcstesebbcsschebassceegsavedesevesceavonceebecseotbscecce 7,596 
isc cba ainchn cs sin earsuaciubey Saveceasuenessdeneiheeuersescacesoesbavabaaseenses 32,083 
er Se ice kdiss qb ecadncdedswanhesebassucussebied siadoddacanseessseecesevecnoe 263 
PPI CeUE Gnd S echoes ucdbtcacareeccuoesccncecccssseosecsscensecceceesecescesscences bi dvcesdccsentevesenee 1,400 
ADVANCES— 
Bokaro & Ramgur Ltd. (for payment of salami to Head Lessor)................0s0000 5,20,280 
TL oo 66 chk nub ussbkbie buadses Gnd ccdssécheeusecodesccdbevei cccccoceveccvabecsccesce 10,842 
; 5,31,122 
SLC Le snvesutssésaneubwadécessstscdsbecaisebddedensbsbedjacccevascbucoceseucesss 32,456 
DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT— | 
Amount transferred as per Profit & Loss Accoumnt................ccccesceeesseeeseeeeees 56,955 | 
| 
CaSH AND BANK BAaLANcES— a 
ee a i I ss icacckscabisecsdbenboeessdescobesicesusedesucsivessesci’ 5,67,744 
In i aCe Lsi vis UudicKubdbdevscebedbbenbebentséesendncadscaccacnveccessasedessuceassds 268 | 
SE SE civ avscccaccstacestuentsbancencessedsduceniossiecensceectcdsvtasegeensetsineasscstat 424 | 
5,68,436 
Total Rupees. 15,09,458 | 
J. J. GHANDY _ | 
ANDERSON, WRIGHT & Co., Directors. | 
| 
M ing Agente. F. G. PERCIVAL 


% 


FOR THE PERIOD FROM 27TH MARCH, 1945 TO 31ST MARCH, 1946 


a —_————— —_—— _—— 


Rupees 

By Balance transferred to Development Account..........sccsccercsecceerseecesessessees doccebscceosnccesccesseeses 56,955 
| 
| 

Total Rupees. 56,955 

J. J. GHANDY . 
ANDERSON, WRIGHT & Co. rectors. 
ws “a F. G. PERCIVAL 


Managing Agents. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL” 


“i 
UNCLASSIFIED 


> 


~ 
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SuBJECT: Transmitting Speech of Chairman of the Tate. 
—1055 Iron and Steel Company, Limited, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. 


THE HONORABLE 


Q3SAI903% 
gi 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, =~ 


GY o Wd Se d3i§$ 1% 
JiVLS 30 dasHLEVd3t 


WASHI NGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose, as of possible interest to 


the Department, five Ps of a news item of September l, 


Lvy9-6/11SG9°SV8 


1947 from the Bombay Qhronicle, giving the text of a speech 
made by Mr. J.R.D. ta, Chairman of the Tata Iron and Steel 


Company, Limited, at the annual general meeting of the Company 
held in Bombay on August 26, 1947. 


lir, Tata pursued the pessimistic trend followed at present 

by nearly all indian company chairmen, but his words were stronger. 
Affirming that India should — ove herself worthy of freedom, Tate 
stated that "in the economi here the outlook for India is 
serious", Citing greater luction as the primary need of India 
today, the speaker deplored the fact that "on every hand we are met 
with the spectacle of falling production and rising costs". 
Illustrating his point, Tata cited the recent decline im production 
of foodgrains, electrical energy, coal, cloth and sugar, and the 
increasé in the general price level. The Chairman attributed the 
increase in production costs to the increases in wages coupled with 
dwindling production, Wages as well as prices, he said, should be 
controlled, 


Characterizing the present attitude of labor as "suicidal", 
Tata observed that the working man had forgotten that wealth must 
be produced before it can be distributed, He advocatec that 
Government take a firm hand in arresting the present "disastrous" 
trend in labor relations, 


Discussing Government's recently announced plans for the 
‘construction of two major steel plants, Tata asserted that Govern- 
ment should stay out of a highly technical industry like the manu- 
facture of steel. serious difficulties would arise should Government 


UNCLASSIFIED | 


Despatch no, 468, 
September 6, 1947, 
Bombay, India, 


proceed with its plans, 


Referring to the Company's expansion plans announced at 
the general meeting in 1946, the Chairman stated that such plans 
have had to be abandoned or postponed cue to the discouraging 
tax provisions of the last Central Government Budget. Such 
heavy taxation has removed investment incentive, leaving project- 
ed industrial expansion to expire, 


Tata concluded his speech with a plea to Government to 


X we assist in housing the Company's workers; the cost of such housing 
ete © formed a burden which the firm could not bear alone, 


i Us . 


Respectfully yours, 


1 Je Macdonald 
American Consul General] 


A 


Enclosure: 


Article from the Bombay Chronicle, dated September l, 
a « a 
1947 (in quintuplicate). 


$50 
C.D. WITHERS: df 


Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copies to: 


American Embassy, London, 
American Embassy, New Delhi, 


UNCLASS IF IeD 


Enclosure 
from dohn 3 
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to despatch no, 468 dated September 6,. 1947 
« Macdonald, American Consul General, 


Bombay, India, entitled "Transmitting Speech of Chairman 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, at the 
Annual General lhiceting of the Company". 


BOMBAY CHRONICLE, September 1, 1947 


¥ ‘ 


INDIA DRIFTING TOWARDS 
ECONOMIC PERILS 


Me et ee po Warns Country Against 
‘Falling Production 


dressing the annual general meeting 
| said: 


: Gentlemen, 


An epoch has ended in the long 
history of India and another, and a 
‘more glorious one has begun. ‘The 

~ sachievement of independence by four 
hundred million people, without war 
With those in possession of power, is 
an event which is without parallel in 
the history of the world. The day 
of this meeting also falls on the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the Com- 
pany, which was registered on 26th 
August, 1907. If the two World Wars 
hastened the advent of India’s free- 
dom, your Company can also claim, 
in all humility, that by its share in 
India’s war-effort on both occasions, 
it has played its small part in India’s 
struggle for freedom. But it is not 
enough to achieve freedom: we must 
prove ourselves worthy of it and 
maintain and enlarge it, not only 
in the political but also in the eco- 
‘nomic sphere. In the — economic 
‘sphere, the outlook for India is seri- 
ous. The food situation is critica] and 
the monsoon so far has not been fa- 
vourable. The first and the most 
crying need of the country today is 
for production and more production, 
and yet on every hand, we are met 
with the spectacle of falling produc- 
tion and rising costs. As compared 
with the highest war-time figure of 
56 million tons of the principal food- 
grains, we have today a deficit of 
about’ 5 to 6 million tons. The pro- 
duction of industrial goods as a 
whole also shows a steep decline in 
the post-war period. Despatches of 
coal, which averaged 2.1 million tons 
per month in 1945, fell to 1.9 mil- 
}lion tons in 1946 and are round about 
ithe same figure today. Electrical 
energy sold for industrial purposes has 
fallen from 194 to 177 million units. 
Finished steel has fallen from 1,201,000 
jtons for the best war year to 892,000 
tons in 1946; cloth from 4,850 million 
yards to 4,020 million yards; and 
jsugar from 1,242,000 to 945,000 tons. 
The general price level, on the 
other hand, has gone up from 242 
in September 1945 to 291 in Cune 
1947 and the cost of living index in 
Bombay for the same period has risene 
from 231 to 267. . 
One of the main reasons for the 
increase in costs is the very large 
Increases in wages and salaries which 
have recently been sanctioned » all) 
over, the country, yupled’’* 
dwindling pro 
Central Pajise 


mendations, e. epait 0 : l. 00s ; ee 


Rs. 60 crores per annum. In the 
coal mines, the average earnings have 
gone up by 57% and in the sugar 
jindustry by 60%. Including Govern- 
jjment, industrial and comme 28 = 


Perera Gemeergenee cof tam tent ee 


And Rising Costs’ 


——— _— ee 


Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Chairman of The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., ad- 


of the Company on 26th = August 


of which to claim their share. The 
following figures show the total man- 
days lost in India since 1943 on ac- 
<uunt of industrial disputes: 
Year Man-days lost 
1943 2,342,000 
1944 3,447,000 
1945 4,054,000 
1946 12,285,000 
January to April 1947 5,205,000 
CAN WE AFFORD IT? 

The number of man-days estimated 
to be lost in 1947 is much larger 
than those lost in 1946 or ever before. 
nich and highly industrialised coun- 
tries like the US.A., can survive 
large-scale strikeg without a_ serious 
shock to their economy, but we who 
are on the threshold of our indus- 
trialisation cannot afford to do so 
without a serious setback instead of 
an advance in our’ industrial  pro- 
gress. An A.P.I. message of the 9th 


‘August states as follows: 


“Pandit Nehru referred to the de- 
mand for higher wages and said that 
he was in favour of giving better 
wages to workers but before he could 
do that the National Exchequer must 
have the money to pay those in- 
creased wages and salaries. The prime 
need of the country at this time was 
to increase its wealth by pushing up 
production by all possible means. 
Anybody today who even with genuine 
grievances struck work was. stabbing 
the people in the back.” 

What seems to be required is sym- 
pathetic yet firm action by Govern- 
ment in dealing with unlawful 
strikes in particular. A feeling is 
growing among employers today that 
the scales are weighted against them. 
Awards such as the one on the Cawn- 
pore Electric Supply Company’s dis- 
pute do not inspire confidence. The 
Coal Conciliation Board has awarded 
a fixed 4 months’ bonus to colliery 
labour, apparently without reference 
to profits, on the ground that the 


Tata Iron and Steel Company gave 4 


months’ profit-sharing bonus to its 
labour in one particular year. This 
was the result of special negotiations 
with Prof. Bari for profit-sharing bo- 
nus for one year for the Steel Com- 
pany and it is difficult to see how 
it¢can be applied as a general prin- 
ciple for bonus for all time to a dif- 
ferent industry. If India is not to be 


Overwhelmed in the near future by a 
{crisis of the first magnitude which 


not only cause untold miseries to 


it$ people but also set back for many 
years its capacity to undertake the 
large schemes of economic develop- 
ment on which depends its future 
prosperity, it is imperative that Gov- 


ernment, both at the Centre and 


in the PB 
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ernments as wished to . participate. 
The cost of the ‘two units has been 
estimated at Rs. 48 crores. While your) 
Company was consulted generally on 
the Report of the Steel AdvisOry Pa- 
nel, this particular decision was arriv- 
ed at without consultation with the 
industry. The question of the location 
of the new steel works, the products 
it should manufacture, the cOmp0osi- 
tion of the Corporation, its functions, 
etc., are to be considered by a Com- 
mittee which has not yet been ap- 
pointed. I would not like to commit] 
myself before seeing a fuller picture 
of the scheme, but I should like to 
say that the complete ownership of 
such works by Government and their 
operation by a Corporation composed 
apparently of the representatives of 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, is likely to lead to very seri- 
ous difficulties in the case of a highly 
technical and difficult industry such 
as steel. 
COSTS AND PRICES 

There has been a very Marked in- 
crease in our costs during the year. 
Our labour costs have gOne up a hun-! 
dred per cent compared to 1938-39) 
while coal costs have gone up 146% 
| for the same period. The cost of sto- 
res, raw materials, etc. have also in- 
creased, with the result that the total | 
cost per ton of steel has gone up Very | 
substantially. We were compelled to 
apply to Government, therefore, for 
an increase in our prices during the 
year beginning lst April, 1947, which 
would still have left a part of our in- 
creased costs uncovered. Our applica- 
tion which was referred to the (0m- 
modities Prices Board has just been 
examined by them and awaits the de- 
cision of Government. If with the 
very large increase in our coats and 
substantial reduction in our produc- 
tion, a price increase is not granted, 
it would result in a serious reduction 
of our profits which would corres: | 
pondingly reduce the dividends and/| 
make it impossible for labour to earn 
profit-sharing bonus on a scale which 
would satisfy them. It would also 
greatly reduce our capacity to provide | 
the amenities in the shape of housing, | 
education, medical relief, etc. which | 
we have been providing at heavy cost 
every year. 

BUDGET BLOCKS INDUSTRIA- | 

LISATION 

A reference was made in my speech 
last year to our long-delayed sche 
mes of expansion and replacement. 
We have beeg compelled either to 
abandon or postpone many of those 
schemes Owing to present difficulties 
and the disastrous effect on the mo 
ney market and industrial activity of 
the last Budget. Thus, in consultation 
with Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, we 
have indefinitely postponed the 
scheme for the manufacture of steel 
tubes for which we had entered into 
an agreement with them as early as 
1939. The scheme for the manufacture 
of tool and alloy steel will also have 
to be slowed down or postponed. 

It is hardly necessary for me to: 
add my voice to that of so many, in-! 
cluding that of the Central Board Of 
Directors of the Reserve Bank,  lre- 
garding the damaging effects of the. 
heavy taxatian imposed in the last 
Budget on industrial expansion and 
business activities in general. The 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., 
Ltd. in which the Steel Company is. 
interested require a sum of Rs. 5 c 
res for their Locomotive. project, .b 


and the disastrous effect on the mo 
ney market and ndieielal a activity of 
the last Budget. Thus, in consultation 
with Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, we. 
have indefinitely postponed the , 
scheme for the manufacture of steel 
tubes for which we had entered into 
an agreement with them as early As | 
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| was the result of special negotiations ! 
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; were needed and justified, but if the 


process of inflation is to be checked, 


it is only right that wages should be 


controlled as well as prices and pro- 
duction increased. 


SUICIDAL ATTITUDE OF 
LABOUR 


In the case of your Company, the 
Oulput of finished steei has declined 
irom the peak of 839,000 tons in 1941- 
42 to 753,000 tons in 1946-47, The pro- 
duction for 1947-48 is likely to be 
still lower. For the first four months 
of this year, the production was 
224,100 tons, which comes to an ave- 
rage of 56,200 tons a month. Al- 
though some transport difficulties stil] 
prevail, coal which was the main fac- 
tor retarding production, is now 
available in adequate quantities. What 
is hold'ng up production is the at- 
titude of labour.. Ever since April, 
the production has slowed down and 
discipline has slackened, Your Com- 
pany has been the pioneer in asso- 
Clating labour with its profits and 
the first profit-sharing scheme was 
introduced in 1937. As a result of 
the negotiations with the late Prof. 
Bari, it has been revised and labour 
has been given a definite percentage 
of the profits after deducting depre- 
ciation, taxes, preference dividends and 
5% on equity shares, without refer- 
ence to the actual dividends declared 
vo Shareholders. The prosperity of la- 
bour is thus linked with the prospe- 
rity of the Company and its share- 
holders. It is to their interest as 
much as yours to increase production. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, 
labour should indulge in practices 
which retard production and thereby 
injure themselves as well as the 


the crying need of the country, 
only for various schemes of industrial 


It is at this very time 


Company and the industry. Steel is 
not 


expansion which have been contem- 
plated or are actually under way, 
but even for making up the deficien- 
cles of the war years. Practically no 
steel is available from outside India. 
that steel 
‘production has been reduced by a 
prolonged strike in the works of the 
‘Steel Corporation of Bengal and 
slow-down tactics in our works. 

| I am well aware that this problem 
is not peculiar to India. It is one 
of the inevitable aftermaths of the 
war. The war will have been fought 
in vain if the lot of the common man 
is not to be improved. While it can- 
not be disputed that labour must get 
a fair deal and gradually reach as 
high a standard of living as circum. 
‘stances justify, what is often forgot- 


‘ten is that wealth must be first pro- 


duced before it is distributed. The 
present attitude of labour is such as 
to reduce the production of weajth 
and thereby to reduce the pool out 


ota es- 
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country’s agricultural and industrial 
productivity. 

Turning now to the Report, you 
will notice that the gross profits for 
the year under review have been re- 
duced owing to the reduction § in 
prices agrepd upon between Govern- 
ment and the Company but this has 
been compensated for to some extent 
by the withdrawal of the E.P.T. De- 
preciation of Rs. 150 lakhs has been 
provided which is a little Jess than 
the amount allowed for income’ tax 
purposes and is by no means in e@x- 
cess of our requirements considering 
the heavy wear and tear the plant 
has gone through during the war 


years. 


REVISION OF CAPITAL 
STRUCTURE 


For the reasons I have repeatedly 
mentioned in the past, we cannot 
raise fresh capital without a radical 
revision of our lop-sided capital struc- 
ture. We made an earnest attempt to 
undertake such a revision in 1944, but 
it was defeated by the attitude of 
some of the holders of Deferred sha- 
res. It is these shares, with their com- 
plicated existent and contingent 
rights, which not only render 
scheme for revising the capital 
ture difficult but also subject 


struc- 


ed criticism. A fully integrated ovlant 
like ours cannot be built to-day for 
less than Rs. 50 crores. The capital 
employed is over Rs. 20 crores, but in 
the eyes of the public, the capital of 
the Company is only Rs. 104 crores 
‘and the face value of the Deferred 
shares is only Rs. 30. Although our 


| ment and as many Provincial 


steel prices are moderate as compar- 


led with prices in other countries and 


| although 
that 


they have risen less’ than 
the prices of most other essential Taw 
materials, it would appear to the out- 
sider unacquainted with facts that 
the Company and particularly the 
Deferred shareholders were making 
excessive profits. Unfortunately, it is 


Government circles and often 


fore trust that those who opposed the 
conversion of the Deferred shares in 
the past will by now have seen how 
mistaken they 
it would be to their own interest to} 
arrive at a fair and reasonable sc.ieme 
of conversion. 

A summary Tariff Board enquiry 
into the question of the continuation 
or otherwise of protection for steel 
was held in January, 1947, as a re- 
sult of which protection except for 
special steels and electrical steel 
sheets has been discontinued. 

GOVERNMENT STEEL WORKS 

After considering the Report of the 
Advisory Steel Panel under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Padamji Gin- 
wala, the Government of India have 
decided to take immediate steps to set 
up two new major steel works, each 


Corpora 
Govern 
Gov- 


‘put up and operated by a 
tion owned by the Central 
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Company to a great deal of unmerit- 


an impression which prevails even in/ 
preju- | 
dices negotiations with them, I there-| 


were and how much | 


lof 500,000 ingot tons capacity. to be} 


1939. The scheme for the manufacture 
of tool and alloy steel will also have 
to be slowed down or postponed. 


It is hardly necessary for me to. 


add my voice to that of so many, in- 
cluding that of the Central Board of 
Directors of the Reserve Bank, 
extn the damaging effects of . 
eavy taxatian imposed in the © 


the 
Yast 


Budget. on industrial, expansion and 


business activities in” general. The 


Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co., 


Ltd. in which the Steel i aay is 


this Budget is to kill incentive and 
retard industrial activity, the poor 


‘Te-|. 


/ 
interested Tequire a sum of Rs. 5 cro-| 


a 


man, far from benefiting by such mea-| 


sures, will be the first to suffer in 
loss Of employment and earning po 
wer. I earnestly trust that the new 
Government will take the earliest pos- 
sible steps to repair the damage that 
has been caused, as far as it is ross!- 
ble to do so. 

In fulfilment of the promise made 
to Prof. Bari, whose untimely death 
we deeply deplore, we pushed on cner- 
getically with the construction of 


houses for labour in face of the most | 


serious difficulties in securing labour, 


materials and staff. However, 4s men- 
tioned by me last year, the burden of 
providing housing for all the emplo- 
yees at Jamshedpur is becoming to° 
heavy for us to bear alone. The Gov- 
ernment of India have long had un- 
der consideration a scheme for sub- 
sidising industrial housing, but no- 
thing tangible has yet come of it. If 
the whole of the burden of providing 


housing for allits employeesis thrown | 


on industry alone and not shared as 
it should be in all fairness by Gov- 
ernment and local bodies, it ‘will con- 
stitute such a heavy charge as would 
seriously retard the industrial deve 


lopment of the country 
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File Reference 


Copy of CABLE 


Atay wD December 20/47 
FROM: Syamaprasad Mooker Jeg | |) hte “eer 


ones : i 4 : tch New Delhi 
TO: His Excellency Mr. | hei ‘Place of Despat 


care Indpurmis o rtd? | / Date of Receipt December 24/17 


“ ’ . | 


2919/NDS AAA Personal AAA To Implement Government of Indias decision to set 


up one or two new major steel producing units comma capable of producing a million 
tons of steel per annum comma it is necessary to obtain expert technical advice 

on location comma design and construction of plant AAA India Supply Mission 

have suggested a few names of expert consultants AAA 1 shall be most grateful 
for your advice on the selection to be made AAA India Supply Mission being 

akked te send you particulars of names AAA 


Syamaprasad Mookerjee 


December 22/47 


Registered by 


Executive Orders: 


A. 2. Passes 
(A, J. Me Cusker) 


jin — 10:50 am 


ISM-7 10M -11-47 


The following telegram has been received by the Embassy of 
India for Hie Excellency Dr. Henry F. Grady, from the Honorable 


tts Syama Prasad Mukherji, Minister for Industry and Supply, 
Gevernment of India. 


Continuation our discussion of pecember 5th at 
New Delhi, would greatly appreciate your personal assistance 
regarding followings 
War Surplus Material. 


High priority to India in sale of war surplus 
material by War Assets Administration is requested by my 
government to meet India's essential requirements for such measures 
as relief and rehabilitation of refugees and such inter connected 
projects as construction works, hydro electric schemes and 
irrigation in connection with Grow More Food campaign. Also 
request India be given a blanket priority of high order with 
permission for negotiation of sales by the India Supply Mission 
at Washington with War Assets administration prior to release of 
material for public sale. My government would further request 
that in the meantime every possible priority be given by the War 
Assets Administration for our essential demands in respect of which 
our Supply Mission has been asked to contact you. 

steel 

India submitted minimum requirements of 170,000 
tons in fourth quarter 1947 and approximately 500,000 in 1948 
which had been seen and approved by youe OeleT. has only 
allocated 7,000 tons to India for last quarter of 1947. I feel 


that our essential requirements have been insufficiently fixed 


and my government would be deeply grateful to you for your 


personal intervention in helping allocation being increased to 


square with realities. 


Information received by my government from our. 
Washington Babassy regarding probable effects of the implementation 
by your goverment of the Marshall Plan has caused considerable 
apprehension. I appreciate the great importance of Burope's reha- 


bilitation to world recovery but I would emphasize that rehabilita-~ 


tion of India's economy, which had been subjected to serious strain 


of six years of war, is equally important to world recovery. My 
government hope that in determining the measure of assistance which 
will be made available to Europe, there will be adequate provision 
for the present needs of India. 

I feel sure that you, with your intimate kmowledce of 
conditions in India and economic crises which India is now passing 
through, will be able to intervene and secure for India the fullest 


measure of economic assistance from your government, 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


INDIA SUPPLY MISSION 


635 F STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


January Sth, 1948 TELEPHONE: EXecutive 5484 


& 


In Reply Please Quote 


ST-151 


Mr. Carl L. Anderson 

Division of International Resources 
State Department 

2ist Street & Virginia Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Anderson? 


We had the pleasure of having the opportunity of hevine a 
discussion with His Excelleney, Dr. Grady, this afternoon in 
connection with problems concerning India. 


His Excellency informed us that you had the task of 


representing to the Planning Group the definite needs of India 
for full consideration of increased steel allocations. 


~~, CEO 


8r8-1/1199°Sr2a 


We would like to state that we are more than pleased 
to hear this and want to offer our full co-operation and willing- 
ness to submit any additional information that you need. We wish 
to assure you that if we do not have the necessary information 
here, we would be more than delighted to obtain it from the Govern- 
ment of India. 


We would be most pleased, if possible, to have a report of 
the progress you are making in this direction; or alternatively, 
the results you may obtain. 


Yours very truly, 
jp vee 


A. R. Palit 
Director 


: 2 1948 
JEPARTMENT OF STATE 
O9 


In reply refer to 
IR 


My dear Mr. Palit; 


This is in reference to your letter ST-151 of January 8, 
1948 regarding increased steel allocations for India. 


I feel that, for the present, at least, there is at 
hand sufficient data on India's steel position to provide a 
background for use in establishing country allocations. [I 
have discussed the situation with officials in the Office of 
International Trade and feel that they too are fully in- 
formed on the matter. Recretfully, however, the chief prob- 
lem is not that of establishing the facts of the need for 


steel, but rather that of finding the steel whereby this and 
other well-established needs may be met. 


Country quotas for the first quarter of 1948 are now 
being set up and it appears that they cannot differ sig= 
nificsntly from those of the previous quarter. As to the 
second quarter of 1948, there is nothing very definite that 
I can tell you at this time. In so far as I am able, I shall 
urge that export allocations be made as large as is consistent 
with the safety of our domestic economy. If it is found pos- 
sible to increase the total allocation, I am sure that cone 


sideration will be given to assigning a part of the increase 
to India. 


srys-i/l!is9°Sv7vs 


Sincerely yours, 


Karl LL, Anderson 
Agsistant Chief, International 
Resources Division 


Mr. A. R. Palit, Director, 
/ India Supply Mission, 
| CRA 635 F Street MW, 
HER 3 : Ko y Washington 4, D.C. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
| OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
UNCLASSIFIED 


New Delhi, India, January 16, 1948 
No, 48 


SUBJECT; Indian Iron and steel industry; visit of Koppers 


Company officials in connection with project for 
two new Government steel plants. 


“THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, ;D.G. 47 
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I/have the honor to refer to the Embassy's airgram 
A~516/of December 24, 1947, regarding the plan of the 
Government of India to obtain American or British technical 
advice and assistance with respect to the proposed Govefn- 
ment steel plants, and to/report that Mr. George M. Cayvlin, 
vice president of the kaypers Company of Pittsburgh, accom 
panied by Mr, Martin of the same company, recently arrived 
in New Delhi in the foregoing connection. 


Messrs, Carvlin and Martin called at the Embassy on 
January 12, and said they had come here at the suggestion 
of the Indian Supply Mission in Washington. An effort was 
made to obtain an interview for them with the Minister of 
Industry and Supply, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, but this 
official was then preoccupied with the Government's textile 
control policy, so they were introduced to Mr. S.A, Venkata. 
raman, Secretary in the aforementioned Ministry. They had 
a subsequent two-hour conference with Mr. Venkataraman and 
other officials on January 14, and expect to make further 


progress after Mr. Venkataraman returns from Bombay on 
January 19, 


Of interest in the above connection is the following 
information on the country's iron and steel industry re- 
vealed in connection with the recent (December) conference 
on industrial development in India, held in New Delhi 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Industry and Supply. 


The steel industry's present installed capacity is 
1,264,000 long tons per year, but estimated 1947 produc- 
tion is only 900,000 tons. Principal reasons ascribed 


to this low production are labor difficulties and the 
shortage of coal and transport, 


; 
Existing = 4B. 
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UNCLASSIFIED . 


American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 
Despatch No. 48, 

January 16, 1948 


Existing capacity is divided among Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur (850,000 tons of steel); 
Steel Corporation of Bengal, Burnpur (350,000 tons of 
steel and 150,000 tons of pig iron); Mysore Iron & Steel 
Works, Bhadrawati (40,000 tons of steel); and the Govern- 
ment Ordnance Factory, Ishapore (24,000 tons of steel), 


Present total production is at the rate of 900,000 
tons of steel and 240,000 tons of pig iron per annum, 
Current production of pig iron is higher than stated 
capacity above, mainly because of fall in steel output. 
If the proper balance between pig iron and steel produc- 


tion were maintained, surplus available pig iron would 
revert to 150,000 tons per year. 


Recommendations have been made for increasing total 
installed steel capacity to 1,570,000 tons, divided as 
follows: extension of Tata facilities by 150,000 tons; 
100,000 tons through full production of Steel Corporation 
of Bengal's new duplex plant; increase in Ordnance Fac- 
tory's production by. 36,000 tons; and 20,000-ton extension 
of Mysore iron & Steel Works. 


The foregoing short-term target of expansion is to 
be supplemented by a long-term target which would increase 
capacity to 2,500,000 tons through construction of the 
two new Government steel plants, each with an initial 
capacity of 500,000 tons, 

ao 


Respectfully yours, 


™ 
‘ 


DV ek fi 


Howard Donovan 
Charge d'Affaires, a.i. 


866, 1 
JDWalstrom/rbm 
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Original and hectograph to Department. 


Copies to all consular offices in India, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Subjects; Government of India Projects for Synthetic 
Petroleum and Steel Plants. re 


<I 
THe HOMGRABLE 
Bk SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, DeCe 
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I have the honor to refer to the Embassy's despatch 
No.48 Of Jenuary 16, 1948, and airgram A»76 of February 
17, 1948, regarding "negotiations of the Koppers Company 
of Pittsburgh in connection with the proposed establish» 
ment of steel and synthetic petroleum plants by the 
Government of India. 


Mre Peter V. Martin of the Koppers Company informs 
the Embassy that his company has received the contract 
to make & preliminary project survey of the economics 
of producing synthetic petrol from coal, in avantities 
ranging from 100,000 to 1,000,000 tons per year, This 
study is intended to be sufficiently adequate in scope 
to enable the Government of India to;,decide whether to 
build synthetic petrol plants, According to Mr. Martin, 
the Government estimates that annual petrol consumption 
in this country will increase by fifty percent, or 
1,500,000 tons, in the next ten years, and if the synthetic 
plants prove to be economically sound it is planned to > 
meet this entire increased demam from such plants. 
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With regard to the proposed Government steel plants, 
the matter is still very much alive and & definite deci= 
sion is expected about the middle of Aprile In addition 
to Koppers one other American firm (believed to be 
Arthur G. McBee & Coe, Cleveland), several British compa- 
nies are competing for this contract, Mr. Martin is 
optimistic that one of the American firms will be awarded 
at least the preliminary survey, with & re&sonable assure 
ance that such firm can continue with the execution of 
the project. 
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Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador; | 


oward Donovan . 
JDWal strom/vrm/sfe Counselor of Embassy E| 
Original & hectograph to Dept. - 
ce3 All Consular Offices in India. a 
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FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE: 

REFERENCE OUR AIRGRAM 56, APRIL 22, URDES 351, APRIL 12, AND 
A Mo— 

YOUR REPORT 93, APRIL 27. INDIA SUPPLY MISSION (1SM) REQUESTS 
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| q 100 PERCENT INDIAN ALLOCATION OF SCHEDULE B NOS. 602000, 602200,@ 


602300, 603000 AND 603100, 603300 AND 603400, 604500 FOR GOI 
ACCOUNT. UNDER POLICY OUTLINED IN EXPORT CONTROL BULLETIN 431, 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES PERMITTED ONLY FOR GOVERNMENT USE. 
WE CONSTRUE THIS TO MEAN THAT TRADE CHANNELS CAN BE BYPASSED 
ONLY IF ALL INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION AND ALL IMPORTS FROM ALL 
SOURCES OF A PARTICULAR COMMODITY ARE USED DIRECTLY FOR BONA 
FIDE GOVERNMENT PROJECT. 1SM BELIEVES THIS TRUE FOR ALL ITEMS 
INDICATED. WE DOUBT THIS PARTICULARLY FOR USE INDICATED 
PRIORITY NO. 4 ENCLOSURE DESPATCH 351. COMMERCE REGARDS IT 


DISTRIBUTION 
DESIRED 


EXTREMELY IMPORTANT THAT END-USE ALL ITEMS INDICATED: BE wer ee 


BEFORE LICENSING, SUGGEST INQUIRY BOTH IN GO| AND ee \ 


AREPLY SOONEST. MARSHALL - 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
Bo? ty ‘ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
da } 


No. 351 ; AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNCLASSIFIED New Delhi, India, April 12, 1948 


Subject: India's Steel Requirements for 1948 
lal —— ‘ 
t 


cufHE HONORABLE “: 
Lid = 7. 2 
THE SEORETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. _ 
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I have the honor to refer to my telegram Noe 270 April 7 on the, 
above subject, and to enclose copies of a revised statement presented 
by the Ministry of Industry and Supply of the Government of India giving 


details of India's “Priorities within Priorities" in respect to steel 
requirements for 1948, 


as 


tr} 4 
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The Department will recall that this matter was discussed by me 
during my recent visit to the United States, with officials both of the 
Department and the Department of Commerce. The actual allotments of steel 
for India, which the Control Branch of Commerce was able to make for the 
last quarter of 1947 and the first quarter of 1948, according to the 
Ministry of Industry and Supply, were only 6307 tons and 7895 tons re= 


spectively, which are very disappointing in view of the pressing needs 
joutlined in the enclosed statement. 


: It will be noted that in nearly every category of steel product 

required by India during the current year the need is connected with the 

Lbnprecedented refugee problem involving housing and settlement of upwards 
f five million immigrant refugees from Pakistan. It is felt that India's 


eed for steel products is deserving of the utmost consideration on 
humanitarian as well as other grounds. 
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As the enclosed statement indicates, the top priorities among India's 
steel requirements are the first four categories, iee., Pipes and fittings; 
Plates; Re~-inforcing Bars and Other Bars, such as are used for the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements in India. It is hoped that special 
consideration might be given to India's case for these four groups, with 


a view to enabling the Supply Mission to utilize any extra allotment 
for the purchase of such products. 


The India | 
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Despatch Noe S551, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 
April 12, 1946 
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The India Supply Mission in Washington has been given full details 
in respect to steel requirements and it is requested that the utmost 
cooperation be extended toward fulfilling their most urgent demands. 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador; 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


6 Mar 


Enclosure: WY a 
Statement "Steel Import from USA in 1948- 
Priorities Within Priorities." 
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Original and hectograph to Department 


CC: American Consulates General, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
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aye, STEEL IMPORT FROM USA IN 1948 = PRIORITIES WITHIN PRIORITIES 


In submitting our import requirements from U.S.A. for 1948, we gave 
full details about the end use of each category required and explained 
how, in view of the great disparity between demand and supply, we were 
controlling distribution of iron and steel in order to ensure that every 
ton of steel available was allocated to an end use of high priority and 
was not utilised for non-essential requirements. 


Le The following note indicates our priorities within priorities: - 


PRIORITY NO. I 


Pipes and Fittings - 


Our total requirements from USA as intimated in November 1947, were 
40,000 tons. This did not include the requirements of any particular pro 
ject or scheme and represented the minimum essential maintenence and re- 
pair requirements of the country which has been starved of this commodity’ 
for the last seven or eight years. India does not produce any pipes. 

The only tube mill, M/s. India Tube Co., Ltd., had to close down in 

June, 1947 for want of skelp. We are, therefore, entirely dependent 

on imports. The maximum quantity that may be expected from the Ue. Ke 
according to latest indication is 8,500 tons. Since the statement re= 
garding our requirements was submitted, there has been, as is well known, 
a very heavy. influx of refugees from Pakistan to India. These refugees 
need accommodation and pipes are necessary in connection with water 
supply arrangements. Large quantities of pipes are also required for 

the boring of tube wells in villages both for the purpose of supplying 
drinking water and water for irrigation. Postewar schemes of the various 
Provincial Governments with regard to "Rural Water Supply" and "Grow More 
Food" are held up for want of pipes and fittings. It is estimated, there= 
fore, that the demand for pipes have now been almost doubled. So it is 
absolutely essential that we should receive a minimum allocation of 
20,000 tons of Pipes from U.S.A.e, in 1948. 


PRIORITY NO. 2 


Plates - 


Our total requirement from USA wes intimated in November 1947 as 
90,000 tons. The main scheme for which plates are required is the 
Vaitarna=-cum=Tansa Project which has been undertaken to augment the 
water supply of Bombaye 46,000 tons of Plates are required for this 
scheme in 1948. The population of Bombay is increasing at the rapid 
rate and to this has now been added the influx of refugees from the 
neighbouring Province of Sind. The existing water supply arrangement 


has been 
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has been strained to almost a breaking point and unless arrangements 
are made quickly to complete the projected water supply ssheme, there 
is likely to be a serious breakdown. Plates are produced only ina 
single Mill at Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltde, Jamshedpur. fhe present 
rate of output of this Mill is a little over 4000 tons a month and the 
orders on hand as on 722248 amount to 40,000 tons. Even if half of the 
production of this Mill is switched over to meet the full requirements 
of the Bombay Scheme it will take about 3 years for them to deliver the 
full quantity. So it is absolutely essential that India should receive 
from USA at least 20000 tons of Plates in 1948 against the 90,000 tons 
that we had asked for in our Statement of November , 1947. 


PRIORITY NO. 3 


—_ 


Reinforcing Bars (Rods) 


4 


We have a heavy demand for re-inforcing rods and structurals in 
connection with refugee accommodation, industrial development projects 
(e.g. setting up of factories etc., for manufacture of locomotive boilers, 
ships, fertiliser etc.,) and post war reconstruction and expansion 
schemes regarding hydro-electric installations, irrigation, road pro- 
gremme etc. Mills producing structurals (Light and heavy) are heavily 
booked with orders. The total orders on hand on 72.48 were 103,000 
tons as against a monthly output of a little over 10,000 tons. We are, 
therefore, finding it impossible to go ahead with our plans for the 
construction of houses for refugees and also to carry on the various 
industrial development and Government Projects which have already been 
started. As it is usually difficult to tranship Heavy Structurals from 
USA and it is easier for us to import reinforcing bars, we have indicated 
a high priority for this item. Our total requirements for the year are 
over 160,000 tonse Indigenous production of reinforcing rods is about 
1000 tons a month and the orders on hand as on 742245 were 9,200 tons. 

We had asked for 50,000 tons from USA in our statement of November, 1947. 
It is essential that India should receive at least 20,000 tons from USA 


to carry on the electrical schemes already undertaken and for building 
purposes for housing refugees. 


PRIORITY NO. 4 


Other Bars - 


These are mostly used for the manufacture of Agricultural implements 
in connection with our "Grow More Food Campaign" started in 1946 and 
also for the various building programmes. Government are unable to make 
much headway in regard to the schemes in this connection due to shortage | 
of these bars. Our requirements for this year are about 500,000 tons, 
whereas our estimated production is only 170,000 tons. The orders on 
hand on 742.48 had reached the figures of 104,000 tons. As against our 


minimum 
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minimum essential requirement of 60,000 tons from USA indicated in our 
Statement of November, 1947, we should receive at least 20,000 tons. 


PRIORITY NO. 5 


Structurals, light & heavy - 


As explained in connection with Priority No. 3 (Reinforcing Bars) 
the mills are very heavily worked with orders for structurals. All our 
development schemes are being delayed for want of this category of steel. 
Although we are trying our best to use reinforcing bars and other substi- 
tutes, a certain quantity of structurals are essential for the erection 
of bigger factories, hydro-electric installations, multi-purpose barrages 
and dams etc. The orders on hand as on 7462-48 amounted to 103,000 tons 
against a monthly output of a little over 10,000 tons. In our November 
statement we wanted 90,000 tons of structurals in 1948 against which we 
should receive at least 20,000 tons. 


PRIORITY NO. 6 


Cotton Baling Hoops 


Our requirements of hoops in 1948 is about 15,000 tons and‘we are 
likely to produce a little over 3,000 tons this year. We should, there- 
fore, get at least 8000 tons of this category from the USA as very 
little is likely to be available from the UK or elsewhere. Importance 


of this material which is an essential item for the flow of commerce 
cannot be exaggreratede 


PRIORITY NO. 7 


Black Steel Sheets (Plain & Corr.) 


These are required mostly by the Steel Producing Industries for 
making drums and other containers. Corrugated sheets are at present 
urgently required for housing refugees. Our annual production is a 
little over 80,000 tons and demand have greatly increased since we 
furnished our statement in November 1947. A minimum quantity of 20,000 
tons is required from USA in 1948 to help us to tide over the difficulties. 


PRIORITY NO. 8 


Galvanised Steel Sheets (Plain & Corr.) 


Galvanised sheets (corrugated) are required for domestic housing 
in villages. Due to heavy rainf'all in certain areas in India, gal- 
vanised corrugated sheets are essential as roofing material as most of 
the poor villagers cannot afford to erect brick=building. 


Our annual 
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Our annual production is about 120,000 tons whereas the demand 
exceeds 336,000 tons. A minimum allotment of 20,000 tons in 1948 
should be provided for. 


PRIORITY NO. 9 


Wire and Wire products =~ 


These are consumed mostly by small consumers for domestic purposes 
but about 10,000 tons are required by the Railways and by the Industries 
for maintenance and repairs. Total requirements in I948 amount to 
47,500 tons against an indigenous production of 50,000 tons per annum. 
Orders on hand on 7.22648 amounted to 8000 tons which is roughly 16 t 
weeks' production. We must, therefore, press for an allocation of 
8,000 tons of steel wire and 4,000 tons of wire nails ies., a total of 
12,000 tons. 


I 


In short our statement of PRIORITIES within Priorities is as 
follows:= 


Priority — Category of Steel Minimum tonnage required 
. ie from USA in 1948 _ 


- 2 £2 «°° > > —- 


Pipes & Fittings 20,000 


Plates 20,000 
Rewinforcing bars 20,9000 


Other bars 20,000 
Structurals (Light & heavy) 20,000 
Cotton Baling Hoops : 8,900 
Black Steel sheets . 

(Plain & Corrugated) 20,000 
Galvanised Steel sheets 

(Plain & Corrugated) 20,000 
Iron and Steel Wire 8,000 
Wire Nails 4 4,000 


# 


Total 160,000 


Our top priorities are for the First four items involving a 
total tonnage of 80,000. 
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Washington, 
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NEW DELHI 


FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE : 


RECENT REPORTS FROM INDIA ARE TO THE EFFECT THAT INDIAN 

GOVERNMENT HAS ANNOUNCED THAT IN THE FUTURE ALL STEEL IMPORTED 
FROM U.S. WILL BE THROUGH GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT CHANNELS INCLUQ- 

ING INDIA SUPPLY MISSION IN THIS COUNTRY. ACCORDING TO REPORTSA 

EXCEPTIONS WILL BE MADE FOR U.S. STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, PLEASE 14 

INVESTIGATE THIS RUMOR AND IF CORRECT ISSUE PROMPT BENIAL AND [) 


TAKE UP WITH APPROPRIATE INDIA GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN 
STRONGEST POSSIBLE TERMS. REPORTS FURTHER ALLEGE IMPORT 
LICENSES NO LONGER BEING ISSUED FOR IMPORTATION OF STEEL FROM UGS. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION AND FOR TRANSMITTAL TO GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
OFFICIALS, AND FOR. DISSEMINATION TO THE PUBLIC, THE FOLLOWING 
REPRESENTS THE OIT, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE POLICY ON EXPORT 
LICENSING OF STEEL TO INDIA: WE HAVE REQUESTED INDIA SUPPLY 
MISSION TO NOTIFY THE STEEL CONTROLLER IN INDIA THE SIZE OF 
SECOND QUARTER ALLOCATION WITH THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE STEEL - 
CONTROLLER WILL DIVIDE THIS QUOTA AMONG NUMEROUS IMPORTERS OF 
STEEL ITEMS INCLUDING, AMONG OTHERS, MAHINDRA & MAHINORA, LTD., 
AND KHANDELWAHL BROS., LTO, EACH STEEL IMPORTER IS TO BE 
NOTIFIED BY THE STEEL CONTROLLER OF HIS SHARE IN THE ALLOCATION 
AND 1S TO BE COMPLETELY FREE TO NEGOTIATE FOR PURCHASE OF THIS. 
STEEL WITH ALL RECOGNIZED U.S, EXPORTERS, INCLUDING PRODUCERS, 
een WE HAVE AGREED WITH INDIA SUPPLY MISSION. THAT IF ANY OF THE th 
orencwuy | IMPORTERS ENTITLED TO A SHARE OF THE QUOTA ARE DESIROUS OF 

UTILIZING THE SERVICES OF THE INDIA SUPPLY MISSION FOR ASSISTA 
IN PLACING ORDERS, SUCH PROCEDURE WILL BE ACCEPTABLE WITH US, 


IT 'S NOT INTENDED, HOWEVER, THAT ANY IMPORTER SHOULD BE COERCED 
OR SUFFER BY MEANS OF REDUCTION OF HIS IMPORT QUOTA OR OTHER- 
WISE IF HE DESIRES TO NEGOTIATE DIRECTLY WITH AMERICAN EXPORTERS, 
INCLUDING PRODUCERS, AND THEREFORE DOES NOT DESIRE TO UTILIZE 
THE SERVICES OF INDIA SUPPLY MISSION AS INTERMEDIARY, 
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‘Washington, 


1" CASES WHERE INDIA SUPPLY MISSION ACTS AS INTERMEDIARY IT 
WILL BE ONLY FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING TOGETHER EXPORTERS 
AND IMPORTERS, TERMS OF DELIVERY, PAYMENT, ETC., WILL BE 
HANDLED THROUGH REGULAR COMMERCIAL CHANNELS 3 EXPORT LICENSES 


WILL BE ISSUED TO U.S. EXPORTING FIRMS; AND IMPORT PERMITS 
SHOULD BE ISSUED TO IMPORTERS, 


RECENT REPORTS REFERRED TO IN FIRST PARAGRAPH INDICATE DISTINCT 
APPREHENSION ON THE PART OF CERTAIN IMPORTERS THAT DISCRIMINATION 


MAY BE ATTEMPTED OR COERCION THREATENED IN ORDER TO PERSUADE 


THEM TO USE INDIA SUPPLY MISSION AS INTERMEDIARY, SUGGEST 
DISCUSSING THIS PROBLEM WITH INDIVIDUAL IMPORTERS IF PRACTICABLE 
AND IF REASONABLE KBR GROUNDS FOR FEAR APPEAR TO EXIST DISCUSS 


_ MATTER WITH STEEL CONTROLLER EXPLAINING THAT SUCH COERCION 


WILL INEVITABLY LEAD TO OPINION HERE THAT STEEL IS NOT BADLY 
NEEDED IN INDIA AND WILL RESULT IN DECREASE IN QUOTA, 


CERTAIN AMOUNT OF QUOTA MAY BE UTILIZED FOR INDIA GOVERNMENT#®S 
DIRECT PURCHASES FOR GOVERNMENT BUILDING PROGRAMS, INCLUDING; 
RAILROADS, ETC. IN THIS CASE LICENSES MAY BE ISSUED DIRECTLY 
TO INDIA SUPPLY MISSION WHERE THEY CAN PRESENT EVIDENCE OF 
AVAILABILITY OF MATERIAL, FOR BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON 
LICENSING POLICY IN GENERAL, AND FOR IRON AND STEEL iN RE 


PARTICULAR, -SEE CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS 431 AND 432, COPIES 
OF WHICH YOU HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED, 


IT SHOULD BE EXPLAINED THAT ALL STEEL LICENSED FOR INDIA COMES 


FROM ESTABLISHED INDIAN QUOTA, THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS AN 
EX-QUOTA LICENSE. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION SECOND QUARTER STEEL QUOTAS FOR INDIA 
ESTABLISHED AS FOLLOWS: 


5020 STEEL BARS, CARBON ALLOY. C.F. 1,000 SHORT TONS 
021-6023 IRON & STEEL BARS, CARBON | 
H.R. 1" & UNDER 8 
6021-6023 IRON & STEEL BARS, CARBON H.R. 
OVER 1" 
6022 REINFORCING BARS 
60 Se08h PLATE, BOILER AND OTHER 


026 SHEET, BLACK, CARBON 


6033-60324 SHEET, GALVANIZED 
603510- 
603590 SHEET, ALLOY 


—_ 


oo 
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STRIP, BAND & HOOP, CARBON C.R. 1, 300 SHORT TONS 
| " | n " H.R. 5 " w 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES, EXCEPT 
FABRICATED " 
RAILS, 60 LB. AND OVER ee 
RAIL JOINTS, SPLICE BARS, & 
TIE PLATES _ 
IRON AND STEEL PIPE FITTINGS 
sie SO ieee & Meee 
STEEL PIPE, WELDED, BLACK 
"- a” * GALVANIZED 
WIRE, UNCOATED. 
GALVANIZED 


" 
WIRE NAILS 


*TENTATIVE 


WILSON E. SWEENEY, ACTING CHIEE|’) 
METALS AND MINERALS BRANCH 


APRIL 21,1948 r 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
No. 431 AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNCLASSIFIED New Delhi, India, April 28; 1948 


SUBJECT: ‘Rivieden in estimate of India's steel requirements 
for 1948, | 


’ 
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THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


° P. 
Logan NEA CP IK 


I ve the honor to refer to the Embassy's despatch 


no, 351 of April 12, 1948, forwarding a revised statement 
from the Ministry of Industry and Supply giving details of © 
"“oriorities within priorities" in respect of India's steel 
requirements for 1948. The Embassy has now received the 
following letter from the Ministry of Industry and Supply 


which requests a slight amendment in the priority order 
given in the previous statement referred to above: 


"The heavy structurals position in India is now 
found to be worse than thet of bars and rods. There- 
fore, we would wish to make a slight amendment in our 
note in order to give Structurals, Priority No. 3 and 
to Reinforcing bars and Other bars Priorities Nos. 4. 
and 5 respectively. This change has been communicated 


to the India Supply Mission, Washington, for intimating 
the U.S.A. Office of International Trade." 


Respectfully yours, 


oward Dono 
Charge ad'Affaires, a.i, 


866.1 
J)Walstrom/rbm 


Original and hectograph to Department. 


Copies tO All consular offices in India, 
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- THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
| OF THE 
__ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
New Delhi, India, May 4, 1948 
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steel from the U. S. 


THE ‘HONORABLE 
i OTHE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHING 
MRSHINGTON, D. Cy: 51/4 et 
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} have the honor to refer to the Departiient! s airgram 

A-56 of April 22, 1948 (from Commerce) on the above subject. 

The substance of this airgram was conveyed to Messrs. 8, Bootha- 
lingam and C., R, Natesan, Joint Secretary and Under Secretary 
respectively in the Ministry of Industry and Supply, who 

are the Indian officials primarily concerned with this matter. 


The Embassy's report no. 93 of April 27, 1948 trans- 
mitted copies of the revised Indian licensing regulations 
for the importation of iron and steel. These refer to the 
intention of the Government of India to import all steel 
allocated to this country (from the United States and the 
United Kingdom) and to distribute it through Controlled 
,2t9ckholders' Associations at prices fixed for the sale of 
igenous steel. When asked if this was not contrary to 
the stated policy of the Office of International Trade, the 
aforementioned officials said that while this represented 
their Government's objective, the new regulations provided 
that licenses for allocations relating to the first and 
second quarters of 1948 would be granted to private consumers 
and importers. They added, however, that the India Supply 
Mission was endeavoring to persuade the Office of International 
Trade that India's total steel allocation beyond the second 
quarter of this year should be procured through Government 
channels, and a telegram had recently been received from 
the India Supply Mission indicating that the Office of Inter- 
ational Trade might agree to such proposal in. India's case. 
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Mr. Boothalingam said he wanted to make it clear that 
the Government of India did not favor state trading as such, 
but under present conditions he thought that India'’s best 
interests would be served by having foreign steel procuree + 
ment handled through official channels, He said the f.6.D. 
vrice of imported steel was double that of Indian steel, an® 
that so long as most steel items were under official o@ tro} .. 
his Government felt it essential to equalize prices through <« 
its steel equilization fund, which meant distribution thro 
Controlled Stockholders Associations. 
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favor of official procurement was that the Government itself 
consumed the bulk of all steel. Imported plates, rails and 
structurals were almost entirely for Government consumption; 
bars and rods to a lesser extent; while tin plate was mostly 
for private consumption. He estimated that 60 to 70 percent 
of all domestic steel went for Government use. 


Messrs. Boothalingam and Natesan said that out of the 
total second quarter allocation approximating 14,000 tons, 
about 4,800 tons were for Government account, and an earmest 
endeavor to assign the balance among Indian importers would 


be made for this quarter. However, they thought that this 


experience would demonstrate the extreme difficulty in dividing 
the relatively small allocation among the "numerous importers" 
referred to in the airgram under reference, and they offered 

to acquaint the Embassy with these difficulties at a later 
date. They admitted that import licenses issued in 1947 were 
greatly in excess of the U. 8. allocation, but said that total ~ 
offers received from American suppliers were likewise far in 
excess of allocations. 


In discussions with these Indian officials the Embassy 
did not mention that licenses should be granted to Mahindra 
and Mahindra Ltd. and Khandelwahl Brothers Ltd., which were 
the two Indian firms specifically mentioned in the airgram 
under reference. From limited information available, the 
Embassy is reluctant to undertake special pleading on behalf 
of particular Indian firms, especially since one of them : 
(Mahindra and Mahindra) has been in business fora relatively 
short. time. This further illustrates the difficulties con- 
fronting the Indian Government in satisfying the many appli- 
cants for steel import licenses when the total allocation is 
so small. However, if there are special considerations re- 
quiring Embassy intervention on behalf of these two firms, 
further details would be appreciated. 


There are relatively few steel importers in the Delhi 
area, and no cases have come to the Embassy's attention 
wherein importers have been "coerced" into placing their 
orders through the India Supply Mission, but a copy of this 
despatch is being forwarded to American consular posts in 
India in order that those offices may report any such instan- 
ces coming to their attention. 


The Industry and Supply officials did not deny that 
an effort was being made to channel India's steel procure- 
ment through the India Supply Mission, which would be in 
accordance with the Indian Government's stated objective 


of 
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of making all purchases on Government account. ‘The sub- 
ject airgram suggested that the Embassy inform the Indien 
officials that such coercion would inevitably lead to the 
opinion in the United States that steel was not badly 
needed here, and would result in a decreased quota, While 
this possibility was mentioned to Messrs. Boothalingam 

and Natesan (the Steel Import Controller is located in Cal- 
cutta but works under directives from the aforementioned 
officials), it did not appear to impress them as a logical 
argument. Whatever the method of procurement, it should 
be well recognized in Washington that India is badly in 
need of steel, and that the present allocation is inadequate 
(Embassy's despatch no. 361 of April 12, 1948). 


Mr, Boothalingam expressed the hope that the Office 
of International Trade would gain a better understanding 
of India's position, and would recognize that it was de~ 
sirable and essential for the India Supply Mission to handle 
procurement for the following reasons: 


1) the bulk of the country's steel requirements .is 
consumed by the Government itself; 


2) there had to be official control over procurement 
in order to assure effective working of India's 
steel equalization pool; 


3) it is impracticable to divide the small U, §8. 


allocation among the many private firms who want 
to import. 


While the Government of India desires to have the 
India Supply Mission purchase its steel in the United 
States, Mr. Boothalingam said that he thought his Govern- 
ment could agree to an arrengement whereby the American 
suppliers could make shipments direct to private importers 
in India, provided these latter were confined to controlled 
stockholders, important consumers, and associations of 
consumers. It is possible that this suggestion may offer 
@ means for reconciling the preferred policy of the Office 
of International Trade with the desire of the Government 
of India to exercise official control over procurement. 


The 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 
Despatch no, 449, 
May 4, 1948, 


e Embassy would like to receive information on any 

bseauent discussions which have taken place in Washing- 
ton between the India Supply Mission and the American 
licensing authorities, and will be glad to discuss with 
Indian officials here any further observations from the 
Office of International Trade. 


Respectfully yours, 


¢ ; 


Howard Donovan 
Charge d'Affaires, ai. 
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Original and hectograph to Department. 


Copies to all consular offices in India. 
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o OUTGOING AIRGRAM 


| CLASSIFICATION 


Department nf State . 


Washington, 


AIRGRAM JULY 22,1948 1710 
1710 
AMEMBASSY 


NEW DELHI 


FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE : & 


REOURTEL 318, MAY 21 AND ae wa. MAY 28. PROBLEM POSED 
THEREIN HAS BEEN SUBJECT OF NUMEROUS MEETINGS BETWEEN OIT AND 
INDIA SUPPLY MISSION, LATTER REPORTS GOI UNWILLING TO CERTIFY 
ALL INDIGENOUS AND IMPORTED STEEL OF TYPES REFERRED TO IN OUR 
TEL 318 ARE USED BY GOI. CONTEND US GOVERNMENT GOES BEYOND 
ITS RIGHTS IN REQUIRING THIS INFORMATION, ISM HAS PRESSED THIS 
POINT OF VIEW IN NUMEROUS DISCUSSIONS WITH OIT AND FINALLY 
WITH S8XK STATE DEPARTMENT. WE HAVE CONSISTENTLY MAINTAINED 
POSITION STATED IN PARAGRAPH 8-A, PAGE 52 OF COMPREHENSIVE 
EXPORT SCHEDULE NO. 25. IN THIS BURDEN OF PROOF THAT TRADE 
CHANNELS BE REGARDED AS "INAPPROPRIATE" RESTS WITH GOI AND . 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MUST BE MADE AVAILABLE. WE HAVE 


RESOLVED IMMEDIATE PROBLEM BY GRANTING EXPORT LICENSES TO ISM 
AS FOLLOWS; HOWEVER, NO CHANGE OF POLICY RESPECTING THIRD 
QUARTER LICENSES IS ANTICIPATED. 


Srsc-S/IIS9°SPrs 


_CODE_NO. SHORT TONS 


602200 
602300 
604500 


—Frnsuvion | |¥SM DROPPED REQUEST FOR LICENSING OF 602000, 1200 TONS OF 
DESIRED 603000 AND 603100 LICENSED PRIVATE TRADE AND 400 WOULD HAVE 
corrices onty) | BEEN LICENSED TO 1SM BUT THEY FAILED TO GET COMMITMENTS, 


SAME TRUE OF 603300 AND 603400 OF WMXM WHICH PRIVATE TRADE 
WAS LICENSED 195 TONS OUT OF ALLOCATION OF 300 TONS, 


CR CLEARANCE 


% U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE - 1947 786336 


rom pages 
-_— - OUTGOING AIRGRAM 


CLASSIFICATION 


Arpartment of State — conioenrsat 


Washington, 
se 5 a 


NO. A-114-NEW DELHI 


WE HAVE INDICATED IT 1S MORE ACCEPTABLE TO LICENSE AMERICAN © 
EXPORTERS -NAMING GO! AS CONSIGNEE THAN TO ISSUE LICENSE TO ISM, 


THIS HOWEVER IS ALSO SUBJECT TO GOI DEMONSTRATING THAT ENTIRE 
LOCAL PRODUCTION OF ITEM IN QUESTION IS BEING BOUGHT AND USED 
BY GOl. 


COMMERCE BELIEVES IT WOULD BE HELPFUL IF EMBASSY DISCUSSED 
MATTER WITH APPROPRIATE GO! OFFICIALS, POINTING OUT (1) 
ATTITUDE OF ESTABLISHED US MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS TOWARD 
KEEPING PRIVATE CHANNELS OPEN, (2) PRESSURE ON US GOVERNMENT 
AND CONSEQUENT ANNOUNCED POLICY TO SUPPORT PRIVATE TRADE, (3) 
USE OF PRIVATE TRADE CHANNELS IN US GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT, 
(4) WILLINGNESS TO LICENSE TO ISM OR PREFERABLY TO AMERICAN 
EXPORTER SHIPPING TO GOI IF GOI WILL SUPPLY INFORMATION 
NECESSARY TO PROVE PRIVATE TRADE CHANNELS "INAPPROPRIATE", 
LATTER MUST BE MORE THAN GENERALIZATIONS OF CONVENIENCE, 


EXPEDIENCE AND LOWER COSTS. ISM STILL PERMITTED TO BUY ON 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT WHEN SHOWN THAT GOI IS USER OF ALL 


INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF ITEM IN QUESTION, 
MARSHALL Gi Ae 
¢ Oa eR i 


JOHN M, CASSELS, CHI 
BRITISH COMMONWEALT ANCH (¢ 
: DAKEARNS-PRESTON/RN 

oo” | 6 WULY 15,1946 
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Washington, 
MAY ts 1948 


NEW DELHI 


REPLYING TO YOUR REQUEST be REPORT 1498 MAY 4) FOR INFORMATION 
ON DISCUSSIONS BETWEEN OIT AND THE INDIA SUPPLY MISSION, THE 


FOLLOWING SUMMARY 1S FURNISHED; 


AT A MEETING ON MAY 18 THE MISSION REITERATED A REQUEST FOR 
TOTAL MISSION PURCHASE OF. CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF STEEL PRODUCTS, 
EIGHT IN NUMBER, AND 44% IN TONNAGE OUT OF THE TOTAL INDIA 
SECOND QUARTER ALLOCATION, FOR USE IN GOVERNMENT PROJECTS. 

THE ITEMS DESIRED: 


*. 


CODE NO. _COMMOD ITY SHORT TONS 


STEEL BARS, COLD FINISHED 1000 
CONCRETE BARS 1000 
OTHER STEEL BARS, HOT ROLLED 

BOILER & OTHER PLATES 

IRON & STEEL SHEETS 

STRUCTURAL SHAPES 

RAIL ACCESSORIES 

GALVANIZED WIRE STRAND 


1000) 
6710(OUT OF TOTAI 
INDIA QUOTA OF 


—" 19990) 
gears dasa OI1T ENQUIRED WHY THESE ITEMS COULD NOT BE BOUGHT THROUGH 
REGULAR COMMERCIAL CHANNELS. THE MISSION REPLIED ON GROUNDS 
OF PRICE AND CONTROL: DIRECT PURCHASE MIGHT SAVE DOLLARS AND 
WOULD GUARANTEE COMPLETION OF URGENT GOVERNMENT PROJECTS, 

IT WAS POINTED OUT THAT LARGE-SCALE GOVERNMENT PURCHASE MIGHT 
BE DISRUPTIVE TO PRIVATE TRADE AND MIGHT DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 
THE AMERICAN ‘CONSUMER LEAVING FOR THIS MARKET ONLY HIGHER 
—~-PRIGED-MATERIAL, 
DOR .ITP 7 
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THE ECONOMY ARGUMENT WAS NOT PURSUED AND IT BECAME APPARENT 
- THAT THE REAL ISSUE IS CONTROL. THE MISSION CLAIMED 

THAT SMALL QUOTAS FORCE THE GOVERNMENT TO IMPORT ALL OF 

CERTAIN ITEMS, TO MAKE SURE THAT THEY ARE USED IN GOVERNMENT 

PROJECTS OF HIGH PRIORITY. 


O1T RAISED TWO QUESTIONS: (A) IS THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF EACH 
OF THE ITEMS REQUESTED TO BE USED IN GOVERNMENT PROJECTS? 
(IT 1S APPARENT THAT AT LEAST ONE ITEM, BARS, 1S FOR CONVERSION 
INTO AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN PRIVATELY OWNED PLANTS), (8) 
- DOES THE GOI CONTROL AND USE IN GOVERNMENT PROJECTS ALL THE . 
INDIGENOUS PRODUCTION AND TOTAL IMPORTS OF THE DESIRED ITEMS? 


THE MISSION AGREED TO SEEK FULLEST INFORMATION; COMMERCE 


TELEGRAM MAY 19, TO THE EMBASSY SOUGHT ANSWERS TO THE PRECEDING 
QUESTIONS, | 


JM. CASSELS, CHIEF | 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH paOlkn 

JMHELLER: AY 

MAY 27, 1946 

CLEARED WITH : Y.t. FEELY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, METALS & MINERALS - 
BRANCH 
DISTRIBUTION CC; FEELY 
- DESIRED WARREN 
KEARNS- PRESTON 
ae HELLER 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Emp 
New Delhi 5, we” 
May 29, 1948 — a 
% Sy hol 
PARTMEN) or 8 PG 
Subjects: American firm receives preliminary contract 


for Indian Government SUC CA aes! sdaeO aéghaat - 
A aie Co 


JUN 11 1948 


Department of State 
The Honorable APAMMene OF Sa 


: The Secretary of State, = 
Washington, D.C. 


co Ike ry 

1 ‘have the honor to refer & the Embassy's @éspatch 
no. 292 6f March 31, 1948, advising that the Koppers 
Company .of Pittsburgh had obtained the contract to make 
a project survey for the synthetic petroleum plant cone 
templated by the Government of India, and to report that 
the .ssame company haé now been awarded a similar contract 
in connection with’ the Government's proposed steel plants. 
lir. George IM. Mvlin, vice-president of Koppers who has 
been in India in connection with these negotiations 
informed the Embassy that the Indian Cabinet approved the 
award of the contract to his company on May 27. 


A> | 


oven-0/1 sane 


| Attached hereto is a copy of an article appearing 
in the New Delhi Statesman of May 28, 1948, describing 

the current low level of Indian steel production and 
imports. The last paragraph of this article states that 
the Government of India is negotiating with one British 
and two American firms for its proposed steel producing 
units. 


While Mr. Carvlin states that Koppers is the only 
firm yet. awarded a contract.in this connection, he says 
that the other two firms may also obtain contracts. 

The British firm is the International Construction COeys 
which is: affiliated with Ashmore, Benson & Pease, of 
London. They are merely interested in working in a 
consulting capacity, and would ngt be prepared to under» 
take. the subsequent constructioxt work. The other 
American firm is Arthur G. McKée & Co. of Cleveland, who 
ir. Carvlin thinks will not be interested in the counter- 
proposal recently made to them by Indian officials. 

af 

It is still not détermined whether there will be 
one large plant or two smaller plants, but in either 
esent the total initial capacity will be 1,000,000 long 
tons, with subsequent expansion contemplated. 


RESTRICTED 


American Embassy, 
New Delhi India, 
May 29, 1948 

Despatch No. 595 


The Koppers contract for the steel project is some» 
what similar to that for the synthetic petroleum plant. 
A preliminary technical survey is to be completed within 
six months. It will deal with the location of the plant 
(or plants), raw materials, and utilities. There will . 
also be a thorough market survey to determine what products 
should be made, and in what quantities. If the British 
firm also makes a survey, the recommendations of the two 
reports will be collated by the Indian officials. 


Both Tata and the Steel Corporation of Bengal have 

sxpansion plans, and the Government of India wants Koppers 
to study anc review such plans and coordinate them with 
the government installations. It is expected that the 
expansion of the existing Tata and SCOB plants will be 
financed by the Government, although operated by the 
companies until such time as the steel industry is 
nationalized. In view of the latter probability the two 
companies are understandably reluctant to make new large- 
scale plant investments .: 


lr. Carvlin feels that when Koppers completes its 
technical survey, there is an excellent chance that it 
will also receive the construction contract. -Koppers 
also has proposed Dar management contract, and ale 
though the Indian lais are allergic to thi 
Mir « Carvlin does ety see how they can do otnerv 
tata was forced to rely on foreign managenent i 
Years. 
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the synthe iP pla 
east one of the aten) plants 
Lnity, siclahan: son sansol 
major obstacle pe overcome 
Prertaghe in officiais tail in that some 
adams on ar river will be completed by 
the ‘ime the ste ieee synthetic petroleum. plants are in 
operation (three ‘to four year's ), which would afford water 
soimacinet to the Calcutta area. 
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The synthet petroleum plant will require five 
million tons of nonecoking coal annually, which can 
probably be obtained from existing strip mines. However , 
it will be necessary to opem several additional mines 
(which should be mechanized) to provide the two million 
tons of coking™“coal required for the steel plants. 


~ 


ie 


Respectiully yours, 


For the Am 


ward Donovan 
f Counselor of Embassy 
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Enclosure to Despatch (Restricted) No. 595 dated May 29, 
1948, from the American Embassy, New Delhi, India, 
entitled "American firm receives preliminary contract 
for Indian Government steel plant project", 
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(From New Delhi, Statesman , May 28, 1948) 


MODERN STHEL PRODUCING PLANT 1 [EEDE 
Decline in output checked 
From Qut Special Correspondent 


India's steel production, upon which industrial pro= 
gress so largely depends, shows little sign of improving. 
All. that can be said is that the decline, a postewar 
feature, has been arrested. R| 

During 1947 production remained at the alramingly low 
level of 60,000 tons a month except in December when it rose 
to 81000 tons. But the increase was not maintained. For 
January, February and <esgheior this year the production was 
78,000 tons, 72,700 tons and 73,200 tons respectively. 


India's productiong capacity is about of 100,000 tons 
per month. The maximum production for a year so far 
attained is * , 166 9200 tons in 1943. The actual production 
for 1947 wa only O41 ,OOO tons. The reasons for the dise 
concer ting epee are strikes, slow-down of work and fitful 
arrivals of coal. 

Imports a been even more disappointing. As 
against an estimated tonnage of 150,000 tons in 1947, Incaia 
received Less than 10,000 tons of steel from abroad. 


Ine Government of Incia are making strenuous efforts 
to obtain as much by imvoorts as possible. But the only 
country from which substantial imnorts can be expected is 
the USA where the Government has introduced exnort control 
covering almost every item. 


Despite the recommendations 
of India's demand for imports of 


7} + ew a Ay? OS 
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U | 
the prospects do 
not apvear bright. Actually, I can reveal, against a de- 
mand of over 170, OOO tons for _the four th quar ter of 1947, 
India has oon allotted only 5,590 tons by the U.S. autho- 
rities. For 1948 India's demand is over 475,000 tons and 
allotment for the first period is only 7,200 tons and for 


om de - 


the second 13,000 tons. 


India has placed orders for 130,000 tons of rails on 
Canada. Of these about 100,000. tons are exnected to arrive 
before the end of the year. The U.K. has allotted about 
8,000 tons for each qu uarter, 


The price of steel in India has varied during the last 
two vears. On the removal of the Excess Protits Tax. 4% 
was possible for the Government to bring about a substantial 
reduction. Since then the liabilities of comnanies have 
increased because of the enactment of the Business Profits 


Tax 


Enclosure to 

Despatch No.595 

dated May 29, 1948 

from the American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India. 


Tax Act and an increase in the Corporation Tax. Works cost 
has also risen, 


The Government, therefore, decided that pending 
examination by the Tariff Board of fixation of steel prices 
on a long-term basis, the cut made as an interim measure 
should be restored. 


Now, I understand the Government of India are initiating 
measures to exempt iron and steel from the sales tax levied 
by most of -the provinces. This is in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Industries Conference. 


The Government, however, realizes that these promptings 
for production cannot give India the 2m tons per year that 
she needs. The real solution lies in starting new and 
modern steel producing units, capable of an output of lm 
tons per year. 


The Government has already, I learn, completed negotia= 
tions with two expert U.S. consulting engineering firms and 
one U.K. firm. The new works are exnected to come into 
production in the next four to five years. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE ACTION ; 


OF THE is assigned to 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


No. 635 


UNCLASSIFIED AMERICAN EMBASSY 
(For official use only) 


New Delhi, India, June 4, 1948 


Subject: Indian export of pig iron. 


¥ . or 
NAL 
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< PHE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor # refer to the Embassy's airgram 
AcTION A A#82 of February 26,71948, and to despatch no. 241 from 


-/ | the Consulate General at Calcutta, on the above general 
aS rf | subject. 


Syv-9/1tG9°Srs — 


TO: 


bp It will be recalled that in February the Embassy made 
an application to the Government of India on behalf of 
fa? Atkins, Kroll & Co., San Francisco, who desired to purchase 
NER substantial quantities of pig iron from Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. At that time the application was denied due to in- 
adequate rail transport facilities between the mill (at 
Jamshedpur) and Calcutta. 


During the latter half of April a further telegraphic 
request was received from the San Francisco firm to renew 
its application, which was done. After several follow-up 
inquiries the Embassy was recently informed by the Ministry 
of Industry & Supply that Tata had been granted a license 
for the export of 15,000 tons of pig iron to the United 
States. Since the Embassy was unable to ascertain in New 
Delhi whether this entire amount was intended for Atkins, 
Kroll & Co., it telegraphed the San Francisco firm to cone 
tact the Calcutta office of Tata in ordér to finalize 
arrangements. 


The above mentioned despatch from Calcutta referred, 
to the desire of Mr. M. Friedlander (representative of @ 
Philipp Bros. Inc., New York) to also obtain an export 
license for pig iron. Recently Mr. Friedlander asked t 
Consulate General to request the Embassy's assistance in 
this connection, since a A tigge application on his part 


| \ SN had been rejected by the Indian authorities. Informal 
\\inquiry was made of the Ministry of Industry & Supply as to 


whether, 
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New Delhi, India 
June h, 19h8 
Despatch No. 635 


- 2 


UNCLASSIFIED 


whether, in view of the license recently granted to Tata, 
other applications would now be considered favorably. The 
Embassy was informed that the Indian Government's present 
policy was to limit export licenses to actual producers of 
pig iron, and that in addition to the license granted to 

ata, the Steel Corporation of Bengal was granted a license 
for the export of 9,900 tons to Japan. 


Respectfully yours, 


finn 


: oward Donovan 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim 


866.1 
JDWalstrom/dmt 
~~ 
Original and hectograph to Department. 


Copy to: American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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DIVISION OF SOUTH ASIAN 
Memorandum of Conversation AFFAIR 


DATE: Jung ial p ; 
: ioe 
Possible Diplomatic Representations By GOI 1MDEVARIMENT oF state 
Matter of India's Supply Mission Purchases of Steel. | 


SUBJECT: 


PARTICIPANTS: Mr, Kearns—Preston - Department of Commerce 


Mr. William L.S. Williams - SOA 
4 PM, June 18, 1948. 


N 


soa (Mr. Raymond A. Hare 
(Mr, Elbert G. Mathews 


COPIES TO: 


LR 


AMEMBASSY, NEW DELHI 
AVEMBASSY, BOMBAY 


84712-9/1199° S78 


tatives of the Department of Commerce had be con- 
ferring during the past few weeks with the India 
Supply Mission over the question of the utilization 
by India of the United States allocation of steel to 
India, Pointing out that state trading ran counter 
to the announced economic foreign voolicy of the 
United States, Mr. Kearns-Preston said that the 
Department of Commerce had experienced difficulty in 
dealing with the Supply Mission. The India Supply 
Mission had requested permission to vurchase 190% 
of the quarterly allocation of certain types of steel, 
but that in view of the United States policy regarding‘ 
state trading, when asked why it was necessary fora 
Government of India agency to take the entire quarterly 
quota of these items, the Suoply Mission stated that 
the total amount would be used for Government of India 
NO / orojects. The Devartment of Commerce then requested 
o\ the Supply Mission to certify that all India domestic q) 
oroducts 2s well as imports of these particular types () 
\ of steel would be used for Government projects. It ls, 


Mr. Kearns—-Preston called to say that eph con 


No understood that if this were the case, no objection < 
would be raised to the Supvly Mission's claiming 199% 


of the 


RESTRICTEC 
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of the allocations. After referring the matter to the 
Government of India, the Supply Mission informed the 
Commerce Department that the Government of India con- 
sidered the request for such a certification to be an 
unnecessary “interference in India's domestic affairs 
and that no such certification could be made, The 
Government of India instructed its Mission to pursue 
the matter further and the Mission has now informed the 
Commerce Department that in view of the impasse, the 
matter is to be taken up at the diplomatic level. 


Mr. Kearns-Preston pointed out that the Commerce 
Department would have no objection to the purchase, for 
example, of the entire quota of steel rails by the 
Supply Mission, since all railroads in India are owned 
and operated by the Government of India. He further 
stated that it was not inconceivable that 190% of the 
supply, i.e., domestic production plus imports of 
certain other steels might be used entirely by the 
Government of India. He said however, that in the case of 
certain structural steels, steel sheets, bars and con- 
crete re-inforcing bars, there might be reasonable 
doubt that the total sunvly would be used in Governmental 
orojects, and that therefore, the vroblem of state 
trading arose, 


Mr. Kearns-Preston said that he had called me to 
apprise me of what had hapvened, so that when and if 
the Embassy of India raises the matter with the Department, 
we will have some prior knowledge of it. 
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had received a contract for a preliminary survey of the 


, 1s eee | as 
-— FOREIGN SERVICE epee ACTION | 


OF THE is assigned to 
_ UNITED ene, OF AMERICA - | 


New Delhi, India, July 9, 1948 eet 


My 


THE: SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


a * 
7 
a. j 
; : « 


SIR: l i 

I have the Moner to refer te the Embassy 's mesibrt.eved 
despateh no. 595 of May 29, 1948, and te transmit hay ag 
a copy of article from the Ne Delhi 5 of July 9 
1948, confirming that the Koppers Corperation ef Pittebur gh 


Government's project for establishing one or two steel 
plants with a total annual capacity of ene millien tons. 


When the Embassy's aforementioned despatch was written 
it was not decided whether one or more firms would parti- 
ipate in this preliminary work, but the attached article 
eveals that Arthur G, McKee & Co. of Cleveland and the 


nternational Construction Co. of London also will receive 
similar contracts. 


Sv6-L/11S9°SV9 


The article says that India already needs 24 million 
tons of steel for proper industrial development, whereas 
present production capacity approximates only 14 million 
tons Peak actual production is considerably under this 
due mainly to labor and transport difficulties/. It is therefore 
anticipated that by the time the new Government steel units 


are in production, there will be a requirement for still 
further capacity. 


The private steel producers (Tata and Steel Corp. of 
Bengal) also have plans for expansion, but in view of the 
future possibility that the Government will take over the 
steel industry entirely, they are reported to be deferring 


their expansion programs until assured that the Government 
will finance tne additional production capacity. 


Respect fully yours > 


ikson 


H a teakonn 
) “+ Charge d'Affaires ad interim 
Enclosure: 


1. Copy of article from New Delhi Statebman, ely 9, 1948 
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JDWalstrom/ rbm al 
To Department in original and ozalid. 
) Copies to all consular offices in India. 
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Enclosure no. 1 to Despatch no. 789 dated July 9, 1948, 
subject: "Indian Government's announcement of preliminary 
steel plant contracts", from American Mmbassy, New Delhi. 


The first step in-the creation of the Government of 
India's lm tons steel production works was taken early 
this week when the Government appointed Messrs Koppers, 
& weil known Pittsburg firm, as one of the consultants 
for their new project. The contract was signed by Mr. 
5.4. Venkataraman, Secretary, I &S5 Ministry for India, 
and by Mr. Feter V. Martin for the U.S. firm. 


Messrs. Kopopers and two other consultants of inter- 
national stand 1 tHe lin lame Arthur McKee 
and Co. of Ohio and the international Construction Company 
of -London, wi | r acre | wild be signed 
shortly, are to make rapid surveys of the resources 2nd 
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engaged in remodelling the Turkish steel plants. They 

were advisers to Tatas in 1905 and are now consultants to 
SCOB, McKees, who are well-known specialists in blast fur- 
naces, have handled steel plants in the USA, Ganada, Russia 
and Brazil, The. iWagneto Corsky vlant in Russia and the 
Volta Redonda plant in Brazil was built by them. 
plant was complete@ only recently. Theycarri ed 
survey in China regarding the possil bility of 
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Growing demand for steel. The Government of India's 
industrial panel on iron and steel major which submitted 
its report some time back, forecast that it would take 
five years for the cons traction of 9 complete iron and 
steel plant, Further, it would take another twe years 
for the plant to approximate its rated output. So, in 
fixing their first post-war target they had to look at 
least seven years ahead and make an estimate of the 
probable demand @t the end of that period. 


a 


Meanwhile, for proper industrial development, it 
is known thet India alreacy needs 25m tone of steel 
per year, as against which her present production capa- 


city is in the neighbourhood of lém tons only. There- 
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fore, the panel's expectation that by the time 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE eer: is assigned to 
OF THE ; 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


No. 935 | AMERICAN EMBASSY 


CONFIDENTIAL New Delhi, India, August 12, 1948 


Subject: Indian procurement of iron and steel products 
in United States. | 


THE HONORABLE 
E SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON. 


o™, 


= have the honor to refer to the Department's airgram 
A-llé dated July 22; 19,8 (from Commerce) on the above sub ject, OO 
and Go report that Messrs. Day and Walstrom discussed this i 
matter with Messrs. 5. BHOOTHALINGAM and ©. Rk. NATESAN, Joint 
Secretary and Deputy secretary respe euareay of the Ministry 
of Industry and Supply, who are the Indian officials having 
primary responsibility in.this field. 


Mr. Bhoothalingam feels that the Government of India has 
gone to considerable length in endeavoring to meet our export 
licensing policy. I1t has been forced to retreat from its 
previous announcement (Embassy report no. 93 of April 27, 

1948) to the effect that the Government would import all steel 
allocated to India by the United States and United Kingdon, 
even though it still believes that such an arrangement would 
be in the best interests of the country (Embassy despatch no. 
Lh9O of May 4, 1948). The Indian Government now raises no 
objection to the import of steel by private firms designated 
as "controlled stockholders". Under the steel equalization ° 
fund steel products must be sold at controlled prices, and 
the Government bears the loss represented by the higher price 
of imported steel compared with the cheaper indigenous pro- 
duction. : 

| rs 

The Department's telegram no. 315 of May 21, 1946; Teéfers | 
to the policy out ined in Export Control Bulletin no. 431, C: 
which is construed | °y the Department of Commerce as meaning . 
‘that the Government of India cannot purchase for its own account, 
unless "all ie tl production and all imports from all 
sources of a particular commodity" are for direct Government 
use. In the Embassy's opinion this is a ratherfar-reaching 
interpretation, and seems at variance with the Department's 
airgram A-56 of April 22, 1948 (from Commerce) which states 
that licenses may be issued directly to India Supply Mission 
covering certain amount of quota to be p utili zed in Government 
building programs, including rai r 
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As for the OLT demand that the Indian Government furnish 
proof that all indigenous and imported steel of certain types 
is for Government use, the Indian officials contend that this 
is an unreasonable request, with which it would be virtually 
impossible to comply. At the same time, they contend that 
the Government activities account for the overall bulk of 
steel consumption; that the percentage varies with each cate- 
gory; and that detailed estimates in this connection already 
have been furnished. 


They cannot give proof that all of a given lot of steel 
purchased for Government account will be used on Government 
projects, due to the country's overburdened transport system. 
In other words, it might be far more economical to divert 
some of the imported Government steel to non-official use 
near the port of entry, and to pick up an eouivalent amount 
of other steel located nearer the point of consumption. 

Despite these manipulations made necessary by transport bottle- 
necks, they contend that the amount imported for direct Govern- 
ment use is greatly in excess of that which the Government 
itself purchases. 


Department airgram A-lli of July 22, 1948 indicates it 
is more acceptable to license American exporters naming the 
Government of India as consisnee than to issue the license 
to the India Supply Mission. Mr. Bhoothalingam said that on 
the surface this appeared to be a rather fine distinction, 
but that purchase by the India Supply Mission allowed it to 
arrange for ocean freizht on an Indian boat or at least on a 
boat which would not cause a further drain on dollar exchange. 
The Indian officials also said that they naturally preferred 
to purchase from a producer, but would also consider purchasing 
some of their reauirements through export intermediaries if 
the price differential was not excessive. Mr. Natesan said 
he understood the normal export mark-up was 10 percent, but 
he had learned of some instances as high as 40 percent. 


Embassy despatch no. 672 of June 12, 1946 ana airgram 
A=-323 of June 24, 1945 mentioned that under the one-year 
agreement for exchange of essential commodities, inaia had 
agreed to supply Pakistan with 15,000 tons of steel (of all 
types except plate) and 1,000 tons of corrugated iron sheets 
per quarter. Messrs. Bhoothalingam and Natesan were tact- 
fully asked how they could justify this when India was in such 
urgent need of steel. They said they had put the same question 
to Pakistan at the time of negotiations, but the latter Govern- 
ment had insisted on steel, and the Indian negotiators felt 
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they had no other alternative in view of the necessity for 
obtaining certain other essential commodities from Pakistan. 
Incidentally, the increasingly tense relations between India 
and Pakistan, which have been aggravated by the Kashmir and 
Hyderabad problems, raises some question as to whether either 
Dominion will fulfill its:economic commitments to the other. 


S 
To summarize the problem of Indian steel procurement in 
the light/ of the aforementioned discussions, the Embassy appre- 
Ciates th objectives of our trade policy with respect to full 
restoration of private trade, but believes that some of the 
Indian arguments also have merit. Indian officials appear to 
regard certain requirements of our export policy as doctrinaire. 
As long as the Indian Government itself consumes more imported 
steel than it actually purchases for its own account (even 
though some of it may be "manipulated" because of transport 
difficulties), local officials do not see why it is "“inappro- 
priate" for the Government to buy this steel in the most eco- 
nomical manner; viz: through the India Sunvly Mission when 
practicable. Surely, they intimate, it is not our policy to 
force dollar scarce countries to pay more for their imports 
by insisting that all transactions for Government account 
should be handled through private channels. 


The Ministry of Industry & Supply already has indicated 
that it will release pig iron to the United States only in 
return for additional allocations of steel. the #mbassy also 
learns that manganese ore will soon be placed under export 
control, which will give the Indian Government a better bar= 
gaining position, and conceivably could result in arbitrary 
restrictions on manganese exports to the United states as a 
counter to certain aspects of our steel export policy which 
the Indians regard as unreasonable 


Respectfully yours, 
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Charge d'Affaires ad interim 
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inclosure to Despatch No.246 dated August 13, 1948, from the 
American Consulate General, Madras, India, on subject: "Survey 
of South India for potential steel plants." 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
Madras 1, India. 
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Mr. A. H. Larzelere, Market Researc! ‘icer of Kovnvers 
Company, Inc., of Pittsburgh, called at ti! nsulate General 
on August 11, 1948. He, with two of h 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 4 

I have the honor to refer to despétch no, 789 of Juiy 9, 1948 
from the American Embassy at New Delhi and Madras' despatch no,&60 
of August 13, 1948 and to report the visit of Koppers Company ree’ 
presentatives to Bombay. 

As the Department is aware, the Koppers and related compafies 
of Pittsburgh have sent a team of eight men to india for a“survey 
prior to submitting a bid for the construction of Government of 
India steel and synthetic petroleuwn projects, In keeping with its 
desire to make @ comprehensive survey of india, both by area and 
subject, the group sent two representatives to Bombay in the week 
of August 16 - 21, 1948. They were A.H. Larzelere, Market Research 
Department, and Paul L, Sayre, Engineering and Construction Division, 
They did not survey any sites in Bombay Province; only one possible 
site in this consular district, in the Centrai Provinces near the 
manganese mines, is under consideration for the location of a steel 
mill, One of the representatives remarked, "There is no getting 
around it, the Calcutta area is the logical place for steel in India” 
Both said that the question of whether Koppers should recommend one 
large steel plant or two or three medium-sized ones had not been 
decided and would not. be decided until the eight-man team now touring tv 
india had returned to the United States in September, 1948 and written ™. 
its report, Other interesting revelations made by the visitors was < 
that one British and one other American company would likely submit 
bids, that though Koppers was currently engaged in the same work-in- 
otner parts ot the world they were very anxious to obtain this pro- 
ject as a means of entering the Asiatic field, that the project would 
cost about $600 million, that they wouid buy : great deal of material 
from the sterling area, that they would not take the job for only the 

synthetic petroleum pliant without the steei ‘plant, and thab if they 
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a &@ 


received the project they would try to do in three years what Tata 
had done since its organization early in the century, 


The Koppers Company representatives said that they were trying 
to assemble a large collection of current information on India in 
the United States for purposes of their report, Officers of the 
Consulate General were impressed with the scope of their inquiry 
and program, They had lengthy conversatios with Gonsul Spielman 
concerning Indian agricultural possibilities, and disclosed that if 
Koppers' bid were accepted they would probably erect a model farm 
near the town or towns in which the steel mills were constructed, 

The towns are to be model towns also, : 

Messrs, Larzelere and Sayre seemed to have more than average 
American confidence in Indian ability to operate heavy industry, 

They said that their plan envisaged only a very small number of 
Americans in construction and practicaily none in the operation of 
the plants after they were established. When an officer remarked: 
the apparent failure under Indian management of a chemical plant 
established under American auspices, they answered that the processes 
in the steel plants they would buiid would not be as intricate as 
those in a chemical pliant and, further, that if they were given the 
contract they would immediately begin to piace indians in plarits in 
the United States to learn the processes, They were impressed by the 
Tata Locomotive Plant, which they said was as modern as anything they 
had ever seen, ‘They reported the Steel Lompany of Bengal plant as 
very much out of balance in its capacities for pig iron and finished 
steel, their over-all evaluation of the indian steel “industry was 
that it was modeled more on the British than on the American pattern, 
and-that the plant they would build could be built more quickly, 


operated more efficiently, and made to turn out steel more quickly 
than existing plants, 


While the Consulate General is mindful of the neutral position 
of the foreign Service in the competition for foreign contracts 
between American firms, it may be said that the Koppers' plan will 
likely be attractive to Indian and government authorities for the 
foilowing reasons: 


It promises to do the job and increase steel production immediate- 
ly, to transfer 'know-how! immediately to Indians, to withdraw almost 
entirely from participation after the construction is completed, to 
use large quantities of materiai from the sterling area, to reduce the 
number ot Americans employed to a minimum, to give the Government of 
India a plant more efficient than the largest existing privately-owned 
plant in India with which to make its name in the industrial field, 


and to repose confidence in and enthusiasm for indian industrial 
potentiality, 


During 
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During their stay in Bombay the Koppers representatives 
interviewed officials of the big petroleum companies, shipping 
companies, and engineering firms, Mr. Sayre proceeded to 
Karachi, while Mr, Larzelere returned to Vaicutta, 


Respectfully yours, 


Charles 0, Thompson 
American Consul 
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AMERICAN EMBASry 


New Delhi, India, January 21, 1949 


Transmitting Copies Of The First And Second 
Report Of The Iron And Steel (Major) Panel, 
Published By The Government Of India. 


| “TRON IT ONG 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, NAT TRADE PoLict 
PF 
WASHINGTON, D. C4 FB 2 1949 


a oe rrere 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose three copies of the 


following two reports, recently published by the 
Government of India: 


le First Report of the Iron and Steel (Major) 
Panel: 1918. 


2e Second Report of the Iron and Steel (Major) 
Panel: 1947 « 


The Embassy regrets that it was unable to 
obtain more than the three copies attached for 
transmittal at the present time. 


Respectfully yours, 


acenunces plvistt 


gATE PRAT IANA For the ,Ambassa 


verAR NL 219/49 
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Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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1. First Report (3 copies) of the Iron ,/ 
and Steel (Major) Panel: 1948. 


2e Second Report (3 copies) of the Iy 
and Steel (Major) Panel: 1947. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

I. Terms of Reference.—In pursuance of the Government of India’s policy 
of expediting the industrialisation of India, the Department of Planning and 
Development appointed several Panels to prepare plans for post-war develop- 
ment to be carried out within a period of 15 years by stages. The Iron and 
Steel (Major) Panel was one of these and .was constitude towards the end of 
January 1945. Its terms of reference were contained in the following Special 
Directive :— | 

(i) To examine the feasibility of attaining the steel target for the first 
five years period which was provisionally fixed by Government 
at 2% to 3 million tons. 

(it) To examine the scope and development of the manufacture of all 
categories of steel including alloy steel, special steels, tool steel, 
fabricated and structural steel, forgings and castings and of pro- 
ducts such as tubes, tinplate, wire nails, screws, nuts, bolts, etc. 

(jit) To advise on the suitar\ity of the site or sites for the erection 
of a new plant or plants on the basis of the information available 
about raw materials, power, labour, water supply, etc., after taking 
into account Government’s policy regarding the regionalisation 
of Industry. 

(iv) To estimate the approximate capital cost of the plant or plants to be 
installed and the approximate cost of operation in producing 
finished steel economically during the first fiv@years of the Plan. 


() To examine the approximate value ot the plant and machinery which 
it will be necessary to import from abroad and the possibility of 
using the maximum amount of material and labour available 
Within the country. 

(vi) To examine the extent to which “such raw materials as flourspar, 
spelter, tin, etc., will be requiréd from abroad. 

(vit) To examine the present Railway Rates Structure in its application to 
the Steel Industry. 

(pitt) To examine the advisability of forming a Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers and to indicate the line on which such an 
organisation should function in the interests of the Industry, 

(ja) To examine the advisability of setting up a Unitary Sales Organisa- 
tion in order that the Industrv as a whole may be able to distri- 
bute its products economically both in internal and external 
Mma rkets. 

To examine the necessity of setting up an Iron and Steel Control 

Board to safeguard consumer’s interests. 


A Supplementary Directive Was issued in April 1945 adding the following 
tarm of reference about the Re-rolling Mills :— 


To consider the question of the place of the Re-rolling Industry in the 
future and to make such recommendatigns as may be deemed 
necessary for the organisation and rationalisation of the Re-rollers, 


A General Directive was also issued to all the Panels calling for recom- 
mendations on 12 points, of which the following have a direct bearing on the 
investigations to be conducted by this Panel :— 


(2) Whether the industry should be under Government ownership either 
on grounds of national interest or because private capital ¥$ un- 
likely to take it up, and if so, whether it should be wholly or 
partly managed by Government. "a 


(ar) 


ii 


(3) In the case of industries to be developed other than under State owner- 

ship, the capital required for such development, whether the whole 
of it is likely to be available by public investment and, if not, the 
extent te which Government assistance may be required. 

(4) ‘The extent to which technical advice from abroad may be necessary. 

(7) The nature of the assistance required from Government in the form of 
protective duties, bounties, research grant, expert advise, etc. 


Paragraph (7) was subsequently modified by the issue of the following ex- 
planatory instructions by the Industrial Adviser to the Government of India :— 


“One of the points on which Panels are expected to make recommenda- 

tions is the nature of the assistance required from Government in 
| the form of protective duties, bounties, research grants, etc. The 
question has been raised Whether this item calls tor a detailed in- 
vestigation by Panels on the degree of protection required and 
recommendations thereon. What is required from the Panels is 
only,a broad indication that protection would or would not be 
required by’an Industry and not detailed recommendations Which 
should be left tothe Tariff Board to determine. It would not 
therefore, be necessary for Panels to investigate the costing of 
individual firms or to make any other elaborate investigation of 
the conditions of particular firms for the purpose but to base 
their recommendations on the broad tacts of the Industries with 
which they are concerned.” 


(8) If the Industry is to be under private ownership and management, 
- what controls, if any, should be exercised by Government ? 
(9) What should be the organisation of the different units of the Industry, 
e.g-, should there be an Industrial Association ? 
(11) Should the Industry cater for the export market ? 
Il, Proceedings of the Panel.—The Panel held its first meeting in Calcutta 


on the 19th February 1945 and between that date and the submission of the 
Report altogether 48 meetings Were held. 


Questionnaires were issed to the following :— 

-( To the Governments of the 11 major provinces, 3 Commissioners’ 
Provinces, Government of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominion and 
the Mysore State and to the Resident, Eastern States Agency. 

(ét) To the Primary Producers of iron and/or steel. 
(4) To the Re-rolling Mills Industry. 
(¢o) To 30 Structural Engineering Firms. 
(v) To 22 Ship-building and Ship-repairing Firms. 
(vi) To 4 Railway Wagon Building Firms. 
(vit) To oo of Alloy Steel, Tool Steel, Special Steel, Castings, 
_ (vidi) To manufacturers of Tinplate. 

(tz) To 5 Refractory Manufacturers, 

(a) To 52 Indian and European Chambers of Commerce in the country. 

In addition to the ahove questionnaires, individual communications Were 


addressed to the principal Departments of the Government of Ind; 
ndia, Whose. 
post-war schemes Were likely to involve the consumption of Iron and Steel. . 


Oral evidence of the following important Witnesses was also taken -— 
(1) Sir George Morton and Mr, F. W. A. Carpenter of Messrs. Bird & Co. 


; | (2) Mr. er ogi of Messrs. India General Navigation and Railway 
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(3) Representatives of the Indian Re-rolling Mills Association. 

(4) Representatives of the Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta. 

(5) Mr. H. D. Townend and Mr. Ainscough of the Tinplate Co. of India Ltd. 


(6) Mr. P. R. Balakrishnan, Mr. D. V. Krishna Rao and Mr. N.S. 
Sankariah on behalf of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. 


Informal discussions also took place With the Directors of Messrs. Guest, 
Keen Williams Ltd., Messrs. Lahiri and Majumdar of the B. N. Railway and 
Mr. Hill, Director of the Government Ordnance Factories. —~ 


The Chairman of the Panel had informal discussions with the Government 
of Mysore, the Government of Madras and Mr. S, M. Dhar, Development Com- 


missioner, Bihar. 
On the 20th February 1946, the Panel in accordance with the General 
- Directive issued to them had a Conference with Representatives of the Provin- 
cial and State Government and their Industries Committees. 
The Panel also visited jointly and severally the following Works :— 
1. The Tata lron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. 
2. The Indian [ron & Steel Works at Kulti. 
3. The Steel Corporation of Bengal at Burnpur. 
4. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, Bhadravati. 
3. Mukand Iron & Steel Works, Bombay. 
6. Indian Hume Pipe Co., Bombay. 
7. Bhartia Iron & Steel Works, Calcutta. 
8. National Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Belur. 
9, Metal & Steel Factory, Ishapur. 
10. Mukand Iron & Steel Works, Lahore. 
11. Steel & General Mills Ltd., Mozhulpura. 
12, Laul’s Rolling Mills, Chherhatta, Amritsar. 
13. J. K. [ron and Steel Co., Cawnpore. 
14. Singh Engineering Works, Cawnpore. ‘ 
15. Cawnpore Rolling Mills, Cawnpore. 
16. Tinplate Co. of India Ltd., Jamshedpur. , 
17. Indian Steel & Wire Products, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 
18. Ordnance Factory, Ishapore. 
19, Ordnance Factory, Cawnpore, 


We have given in the Appendices to this Report information regarding 
the current output of iron and steel in statistical tables made available to us by 


the courtesy of our colleague Mr. F. Parr. 


Ill. Scope of Inquiry.—It may be not out of place to mention here that 
though the Panel was precluded from going into the question of the quantum 
of protection necessary to expand the industry in the post-war period, the scope 
of the inquiry entrusted to it is far wider than that if any previously undertaken 
by any Tariff Board. ‘The main purpose of the appointment of the Panels was 
to fix the targets which should be aimed at during the first five years of the 
plan and to report how best they could be achieved. Special terms of reference 
to this Panel, however, covers many problems relating to the future expansion 
of the Industry and therefore the Panel had to deal with questions Which never 
arose before or were never referred for inquiry to any Tariff Board or any other 
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authority in the country. Though the Panel had not the same organisation as a 
Tariff Board nor the same authority to call for documents and evidence, it 
has done its best to secure whatever information it was passible to collect, and 
though it may not be complete, it would be found to be adequate for such re- 
commendations as-the Panel has been able to make on the various points under 
reference. 

IV. Publication of Report.—We presume that this Report will be pub- 
lished in due course by the Government, and before any action is taken upon 
the Panel’s recommendations the Government will consider the advisability of 
consulting the Industry. 


V. Personal.—The Chairman and Members of this Panel desire to place 
on record that notwithstanding the fact that they are directly connected with 
those concerned in the bulk production and consumption of iron and steel on a 
considerable scale, they have been left complete freedom for the expression of 
their own personal views in this Report ; and that in consequence, these views 
must.not be understood to reflect in any sense the views of those interests with 
whom they are associated. In these circumstances, therefore, all concerned 
are entitled to approach the Panels’ recommendations in the same way as they 
would if its members had not had such associations. 


VI. Appreciation.—We desire to express our appreciation of the ability 
and efficiency which our Secretary, Mr. K. C. Cooper, brought to bear in the 
discharge of his duties. Before this Panel was formally constituted, he prepar- 
ed a note containing valuable factual information and statistics relating to the 
whole Iron and Steel Industry. The work involved in the preparation of this 
note was insignificant compared to the burden thrown upon him by our investi- 
gations which was more difficult, complex and prolonged than we had _ reason 
to believe when we were first invited to serve on this Panel. Mr. Cooper has 

roved himself equal to every demand made upon him in spite of the fact that 
€ was simultaneously Secretafy to two other Panels. We have benefitted much 
by his advice and criticism. 
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CHAPTER I 
ESTIMATE OF THE DEMAND FOR IRON AND STEEL 
I—STEEL 


1. In planning the development of the iron and steel industry in this coun: 
try the most noteworthy feature which strickes us is that the consumption of iron 
and steel has declined at the outbreak of the second World War in 1939 as com- 
pared to that at the outbreak of the first World War in 1914. In Table No.1 
below is given the comsumption of iron and steel in India during the period 
separating the two World Wars. 

TABLE No. I 


Year Total Productlon* Imports / Consumption 
Fee Negligible 1, 293,000 1,293,000 
1929 : ‘ ° 400,105 1,251,553 1,651,658 
1933 ‘ , ‘ 483,212. _ 327,642 SLO,.854 
1934 e ‘ s 556,019 332,065 888,114 
19385 ‘ ° , 670,239 873,665 973,904 
1936 , ° , 603,905 453,666 1,057,571 
1937 ; : 624,438 366,545 990,983. 
1938 ‘ ‘ ‘ 702 620 874,266 1,075,886 
1939 , , ‘ 781,678 280,417 1,632,095 


+ Based on Ingot production less production of steel castings, less 30 per cent wastage, 


2. In compiling the above Table we have taken the ingot production in the 
country and deducted therefrom the production of steel castings and 30 per cent. 
being the over-all wastage in rolling finished steel from ingots. Our object in so 
doing is to eliminate the danger of the same figure being calculated twice over, 
as has happened until recently in the case of most of the estimates made of local 
production, wherein a large percentage of semi-finished steel has been included 
in the production of primary producers and also in the production of finished 
products made out of the same semi-finished steel. For instance, in many of the 
estimates, the production of tin bar by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., appears 
as semi-finished steel and the production of tin plate from the same tin bar also 
appears as finished steel. Again, the billets supplied to Re-rollers though includ- 
ed in the production ot semi-finished steel of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Lrd., 
have also been shown separately as finished products when re-rolled. Therefore 
with a view to greater accuracy we have only taken the ingot® production of the 
primary producers and arrived at the production of finished steel by taking an 
over-all yield of approximately (0 per cent.—a yield percentage accepted 
throughout the Industry. | 

3. The figures as given in the Table disclose what can only be described as 
a lamentable feature in the industrial expansion of India, if, as is not uncommon- 
ly done, steel is considered a barometer to indicate the industrial growth of a 
country. In 1914, the consumptoin of iron and steel, which was almost wholly im- 
ported, amounted to about 1,293,000 tons. Fifteen years ago it rose to 1,651,658 
tons, thereby revealing an increase of about 2¢ ner cent on the consumption in 
1914, but by 1933 the consumption dropped by 50 per cent. to 810,854 tons, this 
being the period of world depression. By 1936 some improvement was noticeable 
when the figure of a million tons per annum was reached at which figure the 
consumption of steel during the four years preceding the War remained approxi- 
mately stationary, thus revealing a decrease of 20 per cent. as compared to the 
consumption in 1914. The significance of these figures can best be realised, if 
account is taken of the phenomenal growth of population during the last 22 years 
along with the reduced consumption during the same period, 3 
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4. Present and immediate post-war demands:—It is not easy to make any 
precise estimate of this demand, as the consumption of steel during the six years 
of war is no criterion by which to judge the actual civilian demand. Practically 
all the steel produced within the country or imported was used for war purposes, 
with the exception of a negligible proportion allocated for direct civilian use. In 
any estimate we make of the demand during this immidiate post-war period, we 
must make some assesment of the unsatisfied demand of the six war-years, and 


add the figure to that of the pre-war consumption. As is shown in Table 1, the’ 


latter amounted approximately to 1,000,000 tons per annum. If we were to treat 
the whole of the unsatisfied demand-as the equivalent of this tonnage, the back- 
log would amount to 54 to 6 million tons, but it would be unreasonable to consi- 
der such a figure, because the back-log would have reference mainiy to replace- 
ments, renewals, and to some small projects, which might have been postponed. 
during this period. For this reason, we think that an-estimate of 50 to 60 per 
cent. might be nearer the mark. 


5. How far the pre-war demand will be revived or the unsatisfied demand 
will become effective in the near future will depend pn many uncertain factors, 
the most dominating of these being the price at which steel will be sold. It may 
be thata substantial reduction in this may stimulate the demand for steel far 
beyond the capacity of the domestic industry to satisfy it. Omthe other hand, un- 
less the prices are stabilized without undue delay at levels which the consumer 
is convinced are the lowest at which he can expect to buy steel, there is the risk 
that he may defer his purchases in the not unreasonable expectation that any down 
ward trend, which may have begun, might still continue. It is not improbable 
that if the price in India is pitched at a lower level than that of imported steel 
that circumstance alone may help to slow down the demand and confine its con: 
sumption to the most unavoidable purposes until it can be met more cheaply by 
steel of local manufacture. On the basis solely of pre-war and existing Conditions: 
the demannd for steel in the immediate future cannot be more preciously esti- 
mated than by adding the pre-war average figure of 1,000,000 tons to so much 
of the back-log as may remain unsatisfied at any particular moment, 


6. Future demand.—But the demand that we have to estimate, is not that 
mentioned above which is based on reasonably foreseeable circumstances, but 


“ that which the not easily predictable conditions of the future may be expected to 
create. That future in its turn can hardly begin so far as any new major works 


is concerned, much earliar than 7 years after the initiation of the project. As this 
period may seem too long, we shall give briefly our reasons for this opinion. 


¢. Apart altogether from the uncertainty of securing in time so much of the 
plant as must be jn any case imported from overseas, the problems to be solved 


before it can be created, completed and brought into operation are far more com- 


plicated than they would appear at first sight. It is presumed that a new major 
ees will be built on an entirely new site which will provide for the housing of 
abour and the construction of an industrial town and also for the establishment 
in its vicinity of many subsidiary or cognate industries. This would involve the 
acquisition of land accompanied by the displacement of and resettlement of the 
population. Considerable delay would therefore occur before any work can be 
done on the site. One of the most difficult problems will be the supply of civil 
engineering facilities. A majar works with a designed ultimate capacity of 
one million tons will require the fabrication of steel of the order of forty thou- 
sand tons, for which facilities are not likely to be available in the vicinity of the 
site. There are quite a number of large engineering firms. but most of them have 
their shops in-the large ports, particularly in Calcutta. The capacity of Structural 
Engineering Firms in Bengal is limited and probably does not exceed 90,000 
tons per annum. With the calls which may be made on these shops by many of 
the projects forming part of the post-war developement plans, it is doubttful 
Whether more than a small percentage of the existing struetural fabrication capa- 
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City can be made available for the new steel works, and the erection of special 
shops close to the site, even if practicable, may prove to be dilatory and 


expensive. 

8. If the difficulties mentioned above prove less formidable, there are 
others which have to be surmounted. Thousands ot tons ot bricks and refractory 
materials will be needed tor the construction and maintenace of coke ovens, 


blast furnaces. steel melting and reheating turnaces. Even now the position as 
regards these is far from satisfactory and the suppliers of these materials can 
barely cope with the demand for them in time. 

9, If the target im view is to be attained, provision has to be made fora 
supply of additional 3 million tons of coking and gas coal. Even if metal- 
lurgical coal now used for non-metallurgical purposes is diverted to the Iron and 
Steel Industry, the gap caused by such diversion must be filled up by raising other 
coal. Similarly, arrangements will have to be made for the necessary quantity of 
iron ore. In this case new localities may have to be tapped where the conditions 
of labour and transport may be less favorable than for raising more coal. In 
both cases a considerable amount of new machinery jor raising and handling 
the mined material may have to be locally made or imported. 

10. Finally, there is the question of transport both during the construction 
and after the completion of the steel plant. Every ton of steel involves the trans- 
port of at least five tons of materials, raw and processed, in addition to the 
distribution of the finished product. Such tacilities as exist may prove wholly 
inadequate and unless the provision for their extension is undertaken in 
advance and the arrangements completed, the actual production and distribution 
of iron and steel on the contemplated scale cannot profitably materialise. 


11. For these reasons, We believe that no plant of economic size for the 
manutacture of iron and steel with auxiliary services can reasonably be ex- 
pected to be erected and brought into operation within at least five years from 
the inception of a scheme for its construction. Another two years at least must 
be allowed for she training of labour and the surmounting of teething troubles 
before anything approaching the rated output of the plant can be realized. 

12. It must be fairly clear from our observation .that the estimate of the 
future demand, to be of any use for cur purpose should take into account. the 
conditions which may develop during the years following the expiration of a 
period of about seven years from now. Such an estimate cannot, in a world of 
rapid changes and so liable to be affected by the attermath of the war, be any- 
thing more than an approximation intended merely to serve asa _ guide, 
Considering that the whole industrial developement and the satisfactory ex- » 
scutfon of the schemes of post-war planning largely depend on the expansion 
of the Iron and Steel Industry, the output of iron and steel must be increased 
in anticipation of the demand and should not be made to wait until such de- 
mand has, in fact, been created. Such a period of waiting would involve. 
a further delay of five to seven years which cannot be in the interest of the country. 
There may be some risk involved in providing for supply in anticipation of 
demand. But balanced against the advantage of materials being available 


- when required, the risk may be regarded as negligible and must be undertaken 


in the light of Government's industrial schemes approved or under contemplation. 
13. The post-war factors which we must take into account in order to arrive 


' at a reliable estimate may be considered under the following main heads :-— 


1. Post-war Development Schemes of both the Central and Provincial 
. Governments. , 
2. Equipment for the post-war Armed Forces—Land, Sea and Air. 


3, The export of iron and steel to regions east of Suez and to count- 
ries fringing on the Indian and South Pacific Oceans. 
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14. Assessable notential demands—Post-war Schemes:—Soon after the 
constitution of this Panel, we formally addressed the principal departments of 
the Government of India, the Provincial Governments,}some of the major 
Indian States who, from our knowledge of the mineral] - a of the country, 
might te interested in the large scale production of steel. We have also 
obtained from some of the Provincial Governments copies of their Post-war 
Reconstruction Plans. With one or two exceptions, the information supplied 
by most of the departments of the Governments of India and of the Provincial 
Governments is not such as could be of much practical use to the Panel. The 
Reconstruction Plans also are not very helpful. But these are scarcely matters 
for surprise, as most uf the schmes are incomplete or in a nebulous form. Un- 
til they are all in the final stage, examined by the appropriate authorities and 
coordinated, they can furnish little valuable data for a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the quantity of iron and steel, which their completion or the subsequent 
maintenance of the plants or works built in pursuance of them may require. In 
the light of such information as has been furnished ty some of the consuming 
departments and the general picture of the future developments envisaged in 
the public documents, it is not impossible to get a general idea of the nature 
and the extent of the demand which it may be reasonable to expect, on the 
assumption that some if not all the schemes which are contemplated, will in 
due course materialise. We should be justified in entertaining the hope that 
Whatever form the future government of the country may take, it will accept in 
principle the ordered development of the country’s industries in luding agri- 
culture, communications, transport, power, housing and social services to 
mention only a few of the objects which form part of every scheme sponsored 
by Government or private agencies. All these will require large quantities ot 
iron and steel in some form or the other. 

15. We shall now deal, where possible, with the principal consuming 
departments in the light of the figures supplied by them or in view of the pro- 
jects which are under consideration. 

16. Railways. The programme of the Railway Board so far as it has 
been made public consists of the rehabilitation of railWay equipment to make 


up the wear and tear caused by the War, improvement of transport and cons: 


truction of at.out, 5,000 miles of new lines. In an estimate which is described 
as very rough, their post-war requirements for these purposes are stated 
as follows :— 


| Tons 

(i) Track— per annum 
(a) Rails end Fastenings ; ; : , ; » 180,000 
{d) Sleepers Tron . . . , ® . . ] 95 000 
Steel including Keys, etc, . 85,000 
(c) Spikes, bearing plates, etc. : ' ; 18,000 

(it) SLRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BRIDGES, BUILDINGS AND 

ROLLING 810CK (Construction and maintenance) . ; ; 190 000 
(iit) Wheels, tyros and axles, tubes, springs. etc, ° ; , , 80,000 
Total Steel ; , 473,000 
Pig iron ; 95,000 
or roughly Stee}, : 500,000 


17. The pre-war demand was in the neighbourhood of 200,000 tons per 
annum. The additional demand for steel (excluding pig iron), therefore, is ap- 


ximately of the order of 300,000 tons. Subject to the availability of fmance 


bour and engineering facilities, this figure may be regarded as conservative. 


It does not take into full account the amount of rails and other materials that 


will be required for the annual renewal of about 1,500 miles of track alone, tak- 
ing the average life of rails at 30 years. It also does not take into account the 
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probable electrification of some of the main lines and extension of others be — 


yond the first target of 5,000 miles over 10 years nor the building of steel roll- 4 
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ing stock nor the general ¢ luplication of tracks over very large portions of the 
main lines, to give only a feW instances. 
18. Agricultural Department of the Government of India :— 
per annum. 
250,000 tons 


Fo: the manufacture of agricultural implements 
203,007 ,, 


For constructfou work 
These estimates appear to be on the high side, but can be realised if a 
sufficient number of mechanised plants are erected for the mass manutacture 
of agricultural implements and at the same time some standardisation in their 
shapes, size and Weight is introduced. To serve the same purpose different 
kinds of implements are at present made tor different areas or provinces. 
Where cheapness is an essential! considerat ion, this isa W astetul method ot 


production. 

19. Electrical Commissioner, Government of India,—The requirement of 

the Hydro-electric and Thermal Power projects which have met With the appro- 

val of the Commissioner have been estimated at 60,000 tons per annum. In 
view of the large schemes ot electrification in conjunction with the irrigation in 
many cases, this estimate appears to err on the conservative side. The cons- 
truction of hy dro-electric works all over India including power-houses, hydrau- 
lic Works, sub-stations and thousands of miles of transmission and distribution 
Jines should, we imagine, absorb much larger quantities of iron and steel and 
their products than the above figure suggests. 

20. Ptoad Department of the Government of India.—This Department's 
estimate of its requirements have been stated at 10,000 tons per annum. Weare 
at some loss to undrstand a fieure as low as this, considering the programme 
of road making both Central and Provincial, which has been announced from 
time to time involving the construction of 18,000 miles of National Highways 
alone. These must involve the building of some major and many smal] # ridges, 
culverts, etc. all requiring the use of steel. We are in no position to make 4 
closer estimate, but we think that when the schemes have been more fully pre- 
pared, their completion will require tar larger quantities of iron and steel pro- 
ducts including machinery tor the construction and maintenance of roads. 


21. We have so tar not succeeded in eliciting any inlormation from the 
Posts & Air or Education and Health Departments and we have received only 
a briet account of the War Department’s requirements, These four Departments 
have schemes ot re ‘habilitatic MN, reorganisation anc expansion which sho: uld 
absorb substantial quantities of iron a nd steel products. We propose giving our 
views later on the War Department’s requirements on general erounds and in 
relation to such declarations ot policy as have already been m: ide by the Army 
amas itic s in connection with the future constitution of India’s Armed Forces. 


22, Provincial Government.—The replies from the Provincial Government 
do not disclose anv clear basis on which we can build a reliable estimate of 
their requirements. Nor are the reconstruction plans in such detail as to permit 
of extracting fro. them the information necessary for this purpose. But it We 
allow an increase of 200,000 tons per annum after seven years in the consum p- 
tion of iron and steel by the Provincial Governments and public bodies w ithin 
their territory, it should prove to be a conservative figure. 

23. We shall now make some attempt to consider other directions in which 
consumption of iron and steel may be expected to develope if theiy supply is 
availadle and even if some of the major schemes are partially made effective 
by Government or private enterprise or by a com bination ot both. 

24, Shipbuilding.—Here we are not concerned with the policy re dating to 
the operation ot the carrying“industry which it is solely for the Government to 
regulate, But we must take into account the declared policy of the Government 
of India to encourage the establishment of a shipbuilding industry by private 
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énterprisé and also by setting up a Government shipyard, if necessary for build- 
ing both mercantile and naval vessels. A Shipbuilding Panel is already at 
work and until its report is completed we are not in a position to make any 
estimate of the quantity of iron and steel this industry may be expected to con- 
sume. But we cannot ignore some general considerations relating to an indus- 
try, which in other countries has been in normal times one of the largest con: 
sumers of iron and steel. 


25. In per-war days the production of plates alone in Great Britain was 14 
million tons per annum and represented about 15 per cent of her total output of 
finished steel. It is not unreasonable fo assume that the bulk of this production 
was used in her shipyards in addition to large quantities of structural and 
other shapes forming part of the raw materials. In the U.S. A. and Japan too 
a very large percentage of their output was devoted to this industry. India in 
proportion to its importance, its vast coast line and the extent of Ats foreign 
trade, owns a negligible percentage of shipping tonnage compared to other 
countries. Public opinion has been insistent on India possessing a mercantile 
fleet commensurate with her Seaborne Trade and the Government of India have 
definitely declared their intention to take effective measures to remedy this 
serious defeat in the country’s industrial structure. To what extent the propos: 
ed shipyards will develop, it is not easy to foresee. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that in the very near future steps will have been taken which should 
Create a new demand for substantial quantities of plates, structural shapes and 
other forms of iron and steel. This is as far as the mercantile marine is concerned. 


26. As regards the Royal Indian Navy, very little informatién) is available 
about its strength or composition. It has been stated that during fhe war some 
expansion of its strength had taken place. Notwithstanding this, it would 
seem inevitable that further expansion of the shipbuilding and repairing in- 
dustry will be required adequately to meet the protection of India’s coast lines. 
For this purpose we are of the opinion that substantial quantities of steel will be 
required. 3 

2% Inland water transport.—In addition to ocean going ships which may 
be built, there is a wide field for the construction of river craft with steel keels 
including small steamers, barges and boats for use on many of the rivers and 
large canals, which will require considerable tonnages of iron and stecl. There 
is already a Comimission appointed by the Government of India charged with 
the duty of investigating the possibility of improving and extending the inland 
waterways. Ihe Government of Bengal Mas included in its plan two schemes 
“which aim at keeping 20 important tradé-routes clear of shoals and otherwise 
navigable throughout the year. Four of these routes have been classified 
‘National Waterways’ which when improved will facilitate communication bet- 
ween important trade centres in this Province and those in Bihar, the United 
Provinces and Assam, The remaining 16 projects include the resuscitation of 
some of the decadent rivers of Central Bengal and the old Brahmaputra in the 
Mymensingh district.” These schemes are estimated to cost during the first Five 
year plan about 44 crores. 


28. Other Provinces such as the Punjab, Bihar, Assam, Orissa and Madras 
have projects of a similar nature for developing their inland waterways. 


29. Other consuming industries,—Among the new industries are the 
manufacture of motor cars and air-craft of which small beginnings have al- 
teady been made. Both of these will require many classes of ordinary and alloy 
steels. But a very large contribution may be made by a more extensive devclop- 
ment of the manufacture of articales of daily use.. Among these may be men- 


tioned furniture, cans for petroleum products and for the preservation and trans- 


port of oils, fish, fruit, vegetables, milk products and the like, and cooking and 


‘other house-hold utensils, cutlery, etc. Housing—particularly of labour, both 


( 


industrial and agricultural—schools, hospitals and public and private institu- 
tions may also be specially mentioned. There is a large field for the erection 
of per-fabricated cottages with the use of blast furnace slag partly mixed with 
cement and reinforced with steel when necessary. Produced on a large scale 
on mechanised plants, they will lend themselves to cheap construction, trans- 


port and erection. 

30. We do not wish to over-burden our report by going into all the indus- 
tries which are under investigation and which if established will absorb very 
large quantities of iron and steel products. But the following list of the most 
important industries, the development of which is now being considered by 
the Government of india, Will give some idea of the future consuming interests. 


Iron and Steel (Primary). 
Iron and Steel (Subsidiary) dealing with hollowware, hardware, scientific 


instruments, etc. 
Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering. 
Heavy Chemical Industries, 
Refractories and Ceramics. 
Electro-chemical industries. 
Non-ferrous metal industries. 
Machine tools. 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment. 
Light Engineering Industries. 
Industrial Plant and Machinery. 


31. Kquipment of the armed forces,...We have already dealt With the future 
Indian Navy, as a consumer of iron and steel. The Government of India have 
declared their intention to undertake the construction of aircraft. It may be pre- 
sumed that in consonance with the general policy of enabling India to undertake 
her own defence the manufacture of combatant aircraft in the country will be 


included in the scheme. 

32. It is the equipment of the land forces, however, that will require the lar- 
gest quantities of iron and steel and their alloys in many forms. We have no 
indication of the future strength of the land forces though it has been recently stated 
that it would be of about the same order as before the war. The two principal 
Government Ordnance factroies, one at Ishapore and the other at Cawnpore, are 
said to have a capacity between them of about four thousand tons of steel per 
month. If the policy recently declared of rapidly Indianising the personnel of the 
army is Carried to its logical conclusion, as we have no reasons to doubt that it 
will be, and its equipment is manufactured in India with Indian labour and raw 
materials, it is difficult to believe that about 50,000 tons of steel will be all that 
will be required. It is possible that owing to the termination of the war earlier 
than had been anticipated a good deal of surplus arms and ammunition and other 
equipment may be available for use in the next few years but, as we have tried 
to show, no iron or steel will be available for the manufacture of armaments for 
about seven years after the actual inception of a scheme to augment the supply. 
By that time the remnants Which might have been left to us at .the termination 
of the war will have been exhausted or become obsolete. In this view of the 
matter toth from the military point of view and that of the development of 
the iron and steel industry, it is of vital importance that the army authorities 
should now state what their future requirements are likely to be for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of the army. It wuld also help, if it was possible for 
us to know what contribution India might be expected to make towards the 


equipment of the armed forces of the Commonwealth. 
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33. Haporte,—Another factor which has an important bearing on the 
future expansion of the iron and stcel industry in India is the effect of the war 
on the main producing and exporting countries. For some time to come many 
countries in the west-and in the east will find it more difficult to export on the 
same scale as before, whilst the demand for iron and steel in those countries 
remains far in excess of the supply. The costs of producing the kind of steel 
in which we are interested are so high inthe U.S. A. that in spite of their 
excessive Capacity, it is doubtful whether without ‘dumping’, they can success-- 
fully keep India out of any export market within her economic sphere. 


34. In the matter of the export of iron and steel India holds seographically 
a unique position. Between Northern Europe and Australia she is the only 
large scale producer with the exception of South Africa whilst further east 
Japan will, it is presumed, no longer be in the field as an exporter. In an in- 
dustrialised India a large and remunerative domestic market is an invaluable 


_advantage by which the works costs and overheads are reduced in the develop- 


ment of an export market. 


35. Since the first ton of iron and steel was cast in India, more than 
thirty years ago, she has exported s‘ me 8 to 10 million tons of iron to Europe 
including Great Britain and some of the continental countries, and to the U.S. 
A. in spite of heavy tariff barriers and to Japan which was the largest single con- 
sumer of Indian Iron. This was due to two very important circumstances. 
First, her advantages in natural resources are so great that she produced the 
cheapest iron in the world and of superior quality in spite of the handicap 
that she was not able to make all the by-produ*ts or sell such of them as. she 
made at remunerative prices and reduce there»y the costs ‘ot saleable iron to 
the same extent as other countries were able to do. Secondly, she pro luced in 
the past more iron than could be absorb«d in the country until quite recently 
when the position altered owing to the expansion of her own steel industry and 
the increased domestic and war demand which consumed the exportable surplus. 


36. As regards steel, the conditions for export have been nearly as favour- 


able as for iron, since the Tata Iron & Sieel Company’s plant attained its 


optimum output five to Six years avo. In some of the earlier years the need tor 
protection had arisen not so much because the casts Were higher than in the ex- 
rting countries but because the Continental steel was exported at prices which 
t to the producers little or no margin for depreciation or profit, it indeed they 
fully covered the works costs. Even Great Britain was compelled to levy 
heavy protective duties on Continental imports since 1931-32, thoush a couple 
of years later, in case of certain categories of steel products India was able to 
dispense with protection so far as British steel was concerned, while in the case 
of the remaining categories only the revenue duty was retained. It was also ne- 
cessary that a pioneer works of the greatest national importance should be placed 
on solid financial foundations and should by its success attract more Capital 
into the industry. This necessitated a high margin in the selling prices for 
| eciation and return on investment. Results have jusified the wisdom ot 
this policy. The Steel Corporaiton of Bengal was incorporated in 1937 and soon 
after the outbreak of the war in 1939 she cast and rolled her first ingot. Through- 
out the six years of the War this infant company supplied all her steel at the 
Same prices as her very much older sister. The success of these two com- 
panies coupled with prospects opened up by the aftermath of the war has made 
it desirable and necessary to take measure for a futher large scale expansion of 
the industry. i 
.) ,3@ It may well be asked why, if the circumstances have been so favourable 
ge these, India had not exported steel as well as iron. The answer is very sim ple. 
dia has had no surplus of steel. On the contrary before the war a considerable 
quantity of it had to be imported. But the real reason is to be found in the 
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prices which were far more remunerative at home owing to the protective duties 
added tO the freight on foreion steel than they would have heen abroad. 


38. By the courte sv of the Tata lron & Steel Co. Lid., we have been able to 
have access to their pre-war works costs from which it is evident that India 
produced during the pre-war period perhaps the cheapest iron and s teel in the 
world. We have no information in our possession which we can use as a Panel 
for the purpose of compar ing Indian with foreign costs, but the impression we 
have gathered particularly in view of the known low costs of pig iron produc- 
tion is that they would be higher than those in India. 

39, There is at present no reliable evidence of the comparable rises in the 
general level of prices here and abroad, particularly in respect of the principal 
raw materials or in the wages of labour. But if they are represented in percent- 
ages, the Indian costs may appear to be still more favourable. For instance, a 
hundred per cent rise here and abroad Will show a wider gap than before. It is 
not necessary for us to speculate on the course of future costs but unless some 
catastrophic changes take place in the level of the prices of raw materials and 
in the waves of labour and thereby India loses all or most of her natural advan- 
tages, the odds must be held to be in favour of the Indian industry both at 
home and abroad. 

40. Thoush we have no direct evidence, the oer of the principal raw 
materials and of the finished products which ruled in the U. S. A. in 1938-39 
leave little room tor doubt that the Works costs in that « POUNTFY were substantially 
higher than those in Great Britain. As tor the Continent ot T[urope, nothing 
can be detinitely said. It is true that eontinental steel Was exported to Great 
Britain, India and other countries at low rates. That circumstance is no proof 
that the prices of Continental steel corre Spon led with the works costs or repre- 
sented selling prices including the usual overheads and profit on investment. 
Japan was the largest single purchaser of Indian pig iron and judging by the 
price paid for it and the transport charges, it is a legitimate inference to draw 
that the small quantities of iron and steel products which were exported to 
India were sold at prices which could barely have covered the works Costs. 

Though we have discussed at some length the potential export market 
tor India, we do nor intend to suggest that any attempt should torthwith be 
made to capture or get a substantial footing in that market. It will be contrary 

the economic interests of the country to seek an external market before the 
industry has satisfied the domestic demand and a definite exportable surplus 
or a state of over-production has been created. India will be in no position 
even to satisty the local demand fully for a considerable period of time. With- 
out creating an artificial shortage ot iron and steel resulting in pushing up 
prices within the country and retarding its industrial development, exports 
will not be possible. It undertaken prematurely from profit motive alone by 
producers or dealers, it should be the duty of Government to take measures to 
counteract such activ ity. Only the dire nec essity ot importing food stuffs or 
some other commodity indispensable for the daily existence ot a people can 
justify the export of articles of national importance. We cannot foresee any 
time when India is likely to be permanently exposed to what may be described 
as a national misfortune, if it arose in that form. Our purpose in emphasising the 
existence of a potential export market was to indicate an alternative outlet to 
which India may have recourse, in the unlikely event of the supply exceeding 
the demand during the initial years of the contemplated expansion of the indus- 
try. At the same time, we proposed to draw the attention of the Industry to the 
desirability of creating the organisation and the capacity necessary tor it even- 
tually to win a share of the markets in those countries, which are likely to depend 
on foreign imports for their requirements of iron and steel and which geographi- 
cally are so situated as to be more easily accessible to India than other exporting 
countries, 
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42. In dealing with the estimate of steel, We have taken into account the 


quantity of iron that is required as its principal raw material, bnt it is also the 
raw material for other products such as iron castings and We are, therefore, deal- 
ing separately with the consumption of iron fer these purposes hereunder. 


II—DEMAND FOR PIG IRON 


43. The local consuption of_iron presents more or less the same feature as 
that of steel. It has with slight variations remained static since 1931, as the 


following figures will show :— 


II8CO TISCO Total 

Tous Tous Tons 
1931 ‘ . . ' 100,000 27,000 127,000 

110,003 90,875 130,378 


1988-39 ‘ ‘ , , 
The average consumption per annum during the three years preceding the 


War was 132,000 tons. To these figures must be added about 10,000 tons sold 
by the Mysore Iron & Steel Works. About half the quantity was used in the 
manufacture of Railway sleepers, about 25,000 tons in that of pipes and fittings 
and the remainder in that of miscellaneous castings. During this interval the 
exports of iron, rose from about 296,000 tons to 480,000 tons, the average 
exports per annum during the three years preceding the War being 041,000 tons. 

44. It will be seen that the local consumption of foundry iron is ona re- 
latively small scale. By far the largest quantity is used in the manufacture of 
sleepers, pipes and fittings. According to the estimate of the Railway Board, 
the demand for foundry iron for sleepers, etc. is exp2cted to be in the rezion of 
100,090 tons per annum, during the next five years. With the initiation of many 
of the post-war schemes dealing with housing, sanitation and other social setr- 
vices, the demand for cast-iron pipes and fittings for water works drains, rain 
water, etc. must rise appreciably. Machinery is manufactured at present on a 
very small scale. If this industry is properly developed, it will require many 
varities of iron castings. A very large percentage of the raw materials for the 
manufacture of internal combustion motor and disel engine consists of ordinary 
or alloy iron. Sugar mills and cement factories also require heavy castings. If 
rolls and housings for steel rolling mills are made on a larger scale than at pre- 
sent in this country, they will consume considerable quantities of iron. Floor 
plates for factories, gates, street lamp-stands, road and garden rollers, drain 
and man-hole covers, spun pipe, telegraph posts, house cisterns, pumps and 


many household utensils, lend themselves for manufacture as iron castings. It 


is not possible to make a precise estimate of the quantity Which may be required 
for these and many other purposes, but a total of about 300,000 tons including 
the pre-war consumption of about 140,000 tons may not prove to be an excessive 


figure to adopt for our purpose. 

45. Feasibility of target- We will now make an attempt to assess in ap- 
proximate figures the present and future consumption of iron and steel. For 
this purpose we estimate that the normal pre-war consumption of steel including 
local production and imports shall continue, if not on an increasing scale owing 
to the heavy backlog of demand, at least, on the same pre-war basis. : 


Tong. 
(per afnum) 
Average pre-war consumption of steel . ‘ ‘ ; ; 1,000.000 
Estimate of the Deparment of Agricultural for the post-war Agriculturai Plan — 
(a) For manufacture of agricultral implements  . ° : 250,000 
(b) For construction wor 205,000 
Eetlmate of the Railway Board for their post-war programme 800,000 
Hatimate of the Electrical Commigsiover to the Government of India for Hydro: 

- glectric and other schemes 60 000 
Estimate of the War [ransport Department for Road building schemes. 10 000 
Hetimate of increase in consumption in various provinces, : : 200 000 

2,025 000 


Pig Iron 800,000 


“3 
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Railway Board’s total demand for steel is 500,000 tons, but we have exclud- 
ed 200,000 tons being their normal approximate pre-war consmuption. 


46. It may be noted that we have not taken into account the heavy backlog 
of demand Which runs into nearly 54 to 6 million tons and which remained un- 
satisfied during the pendency of the war. As indicated ketore, we consider 
that 50 to 60 per cent of this demand might be revived during the first period of 
the Plan, but it being difficult to assess its volume per annum, We have entirely 
ignored it in the above estimate. : 


47. In addtion, as we have explained, there is a potential demand which, 
though it cannot be accurately assessed, is likely to be an expanding one and un- 
less there is a total or substantial failure of all contempleted Government and 
private projects, much heavier than the above figures suggest. Weare satisfied, 
taking into account all the circumstances and looking seven years or so ahead, 
that the attainment of the Government’s proposed target of increasing the output 
of steel by about a million and a half tons per annum is both feasible and desir- 
able in the national interest. In this view, we have the practidally unanimous 
support of all Indian Chambers of Commerce and such of the European as 
have replied to the questionnaire issued by us to all Chambers of Commerce. 
Most of the consuming, industries, and the producers have also been in general 
agreement with it. Most if not all, of the Provincial Governments and, among 
major Indian States, the Government of Mysore share our views. 


48. Betore concluding this Chapter, We Would emphasise what we have al- 
ready stated in an earlier paragraph. Fora rapid industrialisation of India, 
no Industry at present is comparable in importance with the Iron & Steel. It 
must therefore, in our opinion, be at the top of the highest priority list in any 
final scheme which may be prepared. To the extent to which any of the projects 
materialise, there is likely to be a shortage of iron and steel and it is essential 
that no time should be lost in promoting the construction of new Works. If 
private capital shows any unnecessary shyness in coming forward promptly, 
Governmei:t should not hesitate to undertake the task. Supply must in this 
case anticipate and not wait on the demand. 

CHAPTER II 
PROBABLE REASONS FOR LAW CONSUMPTION OF IRON & STEEL 


49, In Chapter, I, We have given some figures to show how small the con- 
sumption of iron and steel has been and how it has remained static in the region of 
a million tons per annum on an average for the last JO years. During this period 
ending in 1937 the world production of ingot steel rose trom about 60 million 
to over 130 million tons per annum. Practically, every steel producing country 
shared in the increase almost in the same proportion. It is therefore worthwhile 
attempting to examine the causes or circumstances which may account for so un- 
favourable a position in India compared with other countries. 

50. In every industrialised country the development of consuming and pro- 
cessing industries has normally responded to or brought about the expansion of 
the production of iron and steel, and vice versa. Such has not been the case in 
India. The proverty of the county, judging by the per capita income of Rs. 
65 per annum, The predominantly agricultural economy, the relatively slow pro- 
gress made by industry and its consequential slow development have been 
factors which have contributed their share in bringing about a stagnation in the 
demand for iron and steel, though the population of the country increased by 30 
millions during the period under review. It cannot be denied that quite a 
number of new Industries have been established and old ones extended but 
the volum and value of production have been small _ relatively to 
the size of the country and its population, whilst even for the satisfaction of its 
demand for articles of common use it has had to depend on foreign sourees 
of supply. There has been a wholesome and growing reaction against this 
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industrial backwardness, one of the results of which has been the anxiety and 


the eagerness on the part of the Government to improve matters by rapid and 
intensive industrialisation of the country. For this purpose preparatioas are 
being made to introduce schemes of post-War Beat cenesit, which are now 
under investigation ty many Panels, some of which have been mentioned by 
us. Until the materialisation of some of these schemes, we cannot expect any 
substantial adyance in the use of iron and steel. 

51. Besides these general factors there are others connected with the indus: 
try which may have contributed and may continue to contribute towards rest- 
ricting the use of iron and steel. They deserve some examination as_ their re- 
moval or mitigation may bring about a more repaid expansion ot the Industry. 

52. In all poor countries the price factor plays an important part in the de. 
velopment ot the demand for any commodity in common use. But it is by no 
means easy to ascertain how for the consumption of any articles is affected by 
the price at which it is sold at any particular moment. Though the price ftac- 
tor may be an important one, it may not necessarily be decisive. Generally 
speaking, however, it is a fair statement to make that in India perhaps more 
than in any other country, a continuous rise in prices or their continued main- 
tenance at a high level or their frequent fluctuations may have an adverse effect 
on the consumption of any commodity. Conversely, the lowering of prices 
and their maintenance at low and steady levels may have a stimulating effect 
on the demand. But neither proposition invariably holds true in India any 
more than in other countries, for there are many factors which may effect the 
demand one way or the other, irrespective ot the prices Ot} any ¢ omimodity. There 
is, howevera presumption in favour of the inference that the price factor may he 
responsible for the reduction or restriction of the use of some at least of iron 
and steel products. This particulary applies to glavanised shecis, the consump- 
tion of which during the last 30 years show a subatantial reduction according 
to the following fignrs :— 


1914 | . ’ : , , ‘ ' ° 274,759 
1927 -28 . ‘ , . ; : ; 338 000 
1932-33 . . . ° ‘ , > e 115 000 
1935-36 : , ; : , P 150,000 
1936-37 . , , ‘ : ; , ; 153,000 

- “1987-38 i , : . ; ; ; 112,000 

4988 39: s«. ; : , ; , : 133,000 


v3. After having recovered partially in 1935-36 and the following vear from 
22 pees 


the worst year of the last depression, viz., 1932-33, the consumption dropped in 


1937-38 even below that of 1932-33. This reduction may be explained by the 


substitution of cheaper materials by the users, of whom by far the largest num- 


ber consists of agriculturists. If this is the case, the cause is easily inferable. 


04. To give another instance, the Railways have utilised other substitutes 
of steel for sleepers. It may be that there are other reasons for there so doing. 
but it would be difficult to assume that if it had been possible to offer steel 
sleepers at competitive prices, they would not have used them on a much 


~ larger scale, in preference to the cast iron or the wooden. For similar reasons 


the Hume and the asbestos pipes have most likely been substituted for the iron 


and/or steel pipes on an increasing scale. 


99. We do not, however, propose to multiply instances or to speculate on 
the real or supposed causes which might have affected, or the part played by 


prices towards restricting the demand in the past. We are concerned rather 


with the future and it is sufficient for us to indicate that the prices of steel have 
been high for a series of years and that if they continue to remain at such hich 
- , =) 


_Tevels indefinitely, there is a strong probability which cannot be ignored that in 


view of the slender purchasing power of the Indian consumer, the demand for 


_steel may fall short of expectations, The price of steel has a cumulative effect 
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on the cost of production of almost every industry from the raising or mining 
of the primary raw materials up to the final stages including machinery and 
transport requisite for production and distribution. If this fact is borne in 
mind it will be realised how even a few rupees difference in the price per ton 
of steel may develop ultimately into a substantial sum and thereby hamper the 
growth of both capital and consumer goods industries, the establishment of 
which on a large scale is under contemplation. 

06. The following Tat.les indicate the trend of prices before and during 


the War. 
TABLE No. 2 
War contract prices : F.O.R. Tatanagar/Burnpur 
( Untested except Rails ) 
Bars Structu- Rail.* Black Galvanis- « Semis 
rale Sheets} ed sheets? 
1-10-1939 ’ ‘ 147 147 180 250 87 
1-10 1940 ° ° 145 145 178 248 120 
1-10-1941 ’ ° 147 147 145 180 275 120 
1-10-1942 ° ‘ 157 157 155 190 285 120 
1-10-1948 . . £167/8 167 /8 165 /8 2 0/8 295 140 
80-6-1944 ° P 177 /8 177 (8 175/8 2i2 812 140 
30-7-19 145 , ’ 220 210 203 243 813 183 
Large 210 
* Tested, 
7 Basis 11/11G 
‘ Basis 22/24 U 
TABLE NO, 3 
Commercial Basis Prices 
Sections, Sheets and Rails (Tested) 
* Bars Struc. Rails * Black Gal, Semis 
turals Sheets** sh setg*#*# 
F.O.R, 
Calcutta 
Rs, Re. Rs. Ra. Rs Rs, 
Tarriff Board Enquiry 
1938* ; ° 94 106 103 129 170 59 
Pre-War 
1934 ° 125 124 103 145 124 
1935 P 118—124 118— 121 103 131-136 °189-—295 
1936 7 99-178 117—122 103 126--154 192—209 : 
1937 ‘ 140— 152 134— 179 1038 1785--223 209-3830 
1988 ‘ 252— 170 160—197 103. =176--200 2 45--286 
23-8-1939 154 151 103 182 230 
During the war 
(War contract) 
1-10-39 158 160 164 190 268 155 
22-5-40 , 173 175 175 205 Berd 160 
21-4-47 : 185 185 195 205 310 170 
24-9-492 ° 195 195 195 215 330 170 
1-10-43 , 210 210 | 220 230 860 195 
Provisional Retention 
prices 
1-77-44 , 216 216 207 246 824 182 
1-7-45 ° 217 217 218 247 825 183 


*Pased on Import prices which’ proyailed in the earlier part of 1933 


** basis 1] /14G 
*** Basis 22/24 G 
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57, In Table No. 2 are given the prices which by agreement were to be paid 
by the Government to the Main Producers with effect from the last October 
1939 for War requirements. The base prices fixed under the contract were ac- 
cepted as the prices Prevalent in India at the time and as corresponding more or 
less to the ¢.é,f. duty paid landed prices of imported stecl. The prices were liable 
to revision every six months and were increased or decreased in pro- 
portion to the rise or fall in the Works costs. The contract was to remain in force 
for the duration of the war. | 


58. Similiar arrangements were made for the supply of steel for civilian use 
for which somewhat higher base prices were payable, which continued through- 
out the war. In Table No. 3 are the commercial prices which prevailed during the 
six years preceding the war and six years of the war. In this Table we have se- 
lected rails for tested steel and a few of the typical products for untested. Before 
the war, the latter formed by far the largest portion of the steel sold. [he prices 
of tested steel were generally Rs. 5 to Rs.10 per ton higher than those for untested. 


59. It will be observed that during the six years preceding the war, the 
commercial prices had risen on an average by 50 to 60 per cent. and that during 
the war years there was a furthur similar increase. 


60 As regards the prices paid for the products of the Re-rollers during the 
war, it will suffice for us to say at this stage that they were paid in inverse ratio 
to what was considered by the Government as their efficiency and they were 
therefore incomparably higher than the prices paid to the main producers. Billets 
were also supplied to them at prices below those paid tothe local producers or 
for the imported billets. This made the prices for the rolled products ostensibly 
lower than they actually were. But in the end loss on these transactions had to be 


’ made good by the consumers. 


61. This, however, is not the whole picture. In February, 1943, the ba- 
Sis prices were increased on an average by Rs. 30/40 per ton by the Iron & Stcel 
‘Contrcl to create an Equalisation Fund. In September, 1945 this Fund amounted 
to nearly two crores of rupees. The money collected was partly, utilised for the 
following main purposes, viz..— 


(1) to allow the Re-rolling Mills to function by supplvine them with billets 
at a uniform price of Rs. 150 f.o.r. destination. This price was far 
below their actual cost ; | 


(2) to allow for an increase in the retention prices of the primary producers 
by reason of an increase in actual operation cost in accordance with 
the first war contract ; and 


(3) to pay compensation to the Re-rolling Mills which were closed down, on 
care and maintenance basis. 


62. On top of these prices the consumer in the up-country markets had to 
pay the railway freight from the nearest port as betore, rather than from the 
works from which the material was despatched. This, for ins:ance, resulted in 
the payment by the consumer in Punjab of a price approximately Rs, 50 per ton 
higher than that paid by the consumer at the port. 


6S. It cannot be denied that having regard to the scarcity of steel caused by 
the requirements of the war and owing to the unavailability of foreign steel no 
‘equitable distribution would have been possible without an organisation such as 
the Iron & Steel Control. At the same time, it is to be recognised that the machi- 
nery which had to be employed for the purpose was expensive. In addition to the 


_ employment of extensive staff, higher commissions had to be paid to dealers, 


stockists and others than before. It is not easy to estimate to what extent the prices 
were affected by these circumstances. But there can be little doubt that, consider- 


ing the relatively small quantity of steel released for civilian use, the addition to 
the prices must have been substantial. 
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64. Before we pass on the discussion of the other matters, we would like to 
emphasise that the rise in the prices during the war, it is understood, correspon- 
ded with the actual increase in the cost of production due to the rise in the pri- 
ces of coal, rates of wages, higher freights, A. R. P. and various other charges 
for which the producers were not responsible. The prices prevelent before the 
war were believed to be world prices which the producers were entitled fully to 
Claim. In fact, however, the prices claimed were lower. Before and upto the be- 
gining of the war the prices of steel to B.S. S. were lower than those of im- 
ported British steel and appreciably below this level again when it was sold as 
“untested” steel in competition with Continental. It has been publicly recognised 
that during the war Indian prices both for war and commercial purposes were 
geneially tar below those prevalent in the U.K. and the U.S. A. But it does not 
seem to have been sufficiently realised that, if as it has been understood the or- 
ginal war contract prices were the equivalent of the prices prevalent just beiore 
the war, the prices received by the producers throughout the war continued 
to be no more than the pre-war. 


65. There is another aspect of the price structure to which we would like 
to refer. A reference to Table No. 3 will show that the prices were liable to 
serious variations corresponding before the war to changes in the import prices 
and during the war to rises in the costs of production. These variations especizlly 
in a country like India, are not conducive to the steady purchase of steel by 
consumers. Longterm projects cannot be made with confidence if prices are 
liable to such serious and frequent changes as are disclosed in the Tabke. It is 
impossible to say to what extent the demand for steel might have been affected 
by reason of these variations, but it is not unreasonable to attribute some at- 
least of the deterrent effect to this cause. Before the war, in Great Britain, 
prices were maintained at fixed levels for specific periods to the advantage 
alike of the producer and the consumer. It is not suggested that the adoption 
of such a course in India was deliberately avoided by the Industry. Any at- 
tempt to adopt it would have completely failed, as the circumstances which 
made it possible in England simply did not exist here. A few years after the 
appointment of the Import Duties Advisory Committee and the definite adop- 
tion of the rolicy of protection of the Steel Industry by the British Government, 
imports Were permitted only under licence and only to the extent to which the 
domestic supply fell short of the demand. On the other hand, until the war, 
im. ports were never controlled in India. Prices, therefore, were liable to be dis- 
turbed and had to follow the course dictated by the circumstances governing 
import prices coupled with the shortage of supply due to the inability of the 
domestic Industry to keep pace with the demand. If our proposals, which we 
make in another Chapter, for the control of imports are accepted, one of the 
most disturbing elements in the price structure and impediments in the way of 
the growth of the demand for steel will be subdued, if not eliminated. 


66. There were other causes extraneous to the Industry which contributed 
to the increase of prices simultaneously with the imposition of the protective 
duties by the Act of 1934, an excise duty of Rs. 4 per ton on ingot steel which was 
equal to at least Rs. 5 per ton on saleable steel was imposed on local steel whilst 
a countervailing import duty of one and a half time the excise duty or Rs. 6 
per ton was levied on foreign steel, This was in the absence of any internal 
competition, transferred to the consumer by the manufacturer under ordinary 
economic law. The imposition of these duties, which raised the price of the 
products of a protected key industry still higher, could hardly be regarded as a 
commandable measure whatever the revenue considerations might have been 
which inspired it. Steel enters into so many indastries that any increase in its 
price is bound to restrict its usage and have a deterrent effect on the industrial 
expansion of the country. 
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67. After the outbreak of the war, a surcharge of 20 per cent. on the total of 
the import and excise duties was levied on iron and steel. As the war contract 


-and commercial prices were based on those prevalent as at September 1939, the 


manufacturers did not benefit by those surcharges. But to the extent to which 
foreign steel was imported for civilian use, the surcharges must have raised the 
prices to the consumer to the full extent of the surcharged amount. 


68. It is worthwhile examining perhaps how much higher a price the 
Indian consumer of steel, with his relatively lower purchasing power, has had 
to pay than the consumer in the large producing and exporting countries with 
much higher purchasing power and higher standards of living. Let us assume 
for the sake of illustration that the works costs, the overheads and the return on 
investment are the same in these countries as in India. As the selling prices 
were determined in India before the war, they included approximately the fol- 
lowing additional amounts which would not normally form part of the selling 


prices in the exporting countries. 


Before the War 


Per ton 
Re, 

1 Freight, insurance and landing charges ° , 15 20 
2. Protective duties varied per ton according te product 

and country of origin ; : 10 60 
8. Excise duty or countervailing import duty ‘ ° 5 6 

During the War 
Per ton 
a Rs. 

4 In addition to the above, surcharges to the total of 2and 3 » 20 (per cent) 
5 Equslication fund suzcharge _ , : . 30 40 
6. Partofthe A. R. P. expenditure, ; , » Not known 
7. Excessive cost of Distribution . Not known 


69. Considering how low the average works costs of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Comany were before the war, the extra burden thrown on the Indian con- 
sumer Compared to the foreign consumer must have varied from 50 to 100 per 
cent. over the works costs by reason of the incidence of items 1, 2 and 3 above 
mentioned. It is not a matter for surprise therefore that the consumption of 
steel in India has remained at such a low level. The poorer Indian consumer 


an hardly be expected to use steel to the same extent as the foreign consu- 


mers, if the price he has had to pay was not only higher relatively to his means 
but also higher than the prices at which the foreign consumer could buy it in his 


_ Own country. 


__ @0. Another cause which may largely be responsible for the low Indian con- 
sumption is to be found in the cost of distribution. Finished steel is sold at a 


. Price f.o,r. destination. For this purpose the railway fre:ght chargeable to con- 
sumers on steel products is calculated from the nearest port to destination and 


added to the f.o.r. works price. This has had the very odd result that theoreti- 


_ Cally the subsidiary companies located next door to the producers’ works were 
Chargeable with the freight from Calcutta to the works, while a consumer in 


Calcutta or at any other port obtained Indian steel from the works free of any 


_ freight. As a consequence, the ports which were not necessarily the largest 
_ potential consumers became the main distributors of both indigenous and im- 


‘ported steel. _ In the following Table we show how the prices so fixed affected 
the consumption of steel in the interior of India. 


17 
TABLE No. 4 


Average despatches of steel ( excluding rails and semis consumed 
by subsidiaries at Jamshedpur ) for the three years 1937-88 to 
1939-40 from Tatapagar , ‘ ‘ P . Tons 458,100 


——— 


Freight Freight Difference 
Tons paid received in i 
(lakhs) (lakhs) lakhs 


Oaloutta and Bengal ; ° ° 176,230 16°97 1°06 15 91 : 


Bombay ° ; , 70,213 16°85 oe 16°85 © 
Madras & Presidency . ' 45,178 13°85 4°87 8°48 
Rangoon ; 24,564 5°28 oe 5°28 © 
Karachi , : . ; , 21,514 5°70 ‘s 5°70 © 


337,699 58°15 5°93 52°22 


Average freight paid , P ‘ Re 17 per ton 

Average freight received ‘ ‘ ; Rs 1°65 per ton 

Rest of India , ‘ ° ° » 120,401 52 038 50°80 1°28 
: Total 458 100 110°18 56°78 58°45 


Rest of India :— 


Average freight paid Re, 43 4 per ton 


Average freight received ; : Ra, 42°3 per ton 
: All despatches ’ ’ s ’ . s 458,100 tons 
Rs, 
Average freight paid ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ ° » 24°03 
Average freight received , ‘ , . ‘ . » 12°38 


Difference . P 11°95 


71. Fro.u the ahove Table it will be seen that the despatches to the ports 
were three times those to the rest of India. The consumer at the ports was sub- 
sidised partly by the manufacturer and partly by the rest of India to the tune 
of over Rs. 52 lakhs per annum or about Rs. 15°5 per ton. By reason of the 
freight alone the consumer in the rest of India had to pay about Rs. 40 per ton 
more thin the one at the port. The Punjab was the worst off of all, the consum- 
ing centres, for the freight on steel despatehed to that Province averaged in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 50 per ton. The United Provinces came next with an 
average freight of about Rs. 30 per ton. When it is borne in mind that, general- 
ly speaking, the consumer at the ports and their neighbourhood should have a 
higher standard of life and better means than the one in the interior, such dispari- 
ty in prices must naturally depress the consumption of steel in the interior. Consi- 
dering that the combined population of the Punjab and the United Provinces is 
about «45 millions, the despatch to them of a little over 60,000 tons is almost in- 
credibly small, whilst the determination of the consumption per capita of the 
remaining 60,000 tons of steel by the rest of India would involve very minute 
arithmetical calculations. 


72. Similar considerations will apply to the finished products made out of 
3 the semis supplied by the Tata Iron & Steel Company to the Re-rollers. In both 
Cases proximity to the works conferred little benefit on the consumer. The 
manufacturer was also handicapped because, as we have already shown, he had 
to sell three quarters of the steel despatched at or through the ports in competi- 
tion with imported steel which involted a difference to the manutacturer on an 
average of more than Rs. 15 per ton. Provision was made by the Tarriff Board 
in fixing the fair selling price to recover for the producer about Rs. 8 per ton. 
There is no evidence to suggest what proportion of the remaining difference of 
Rs. 7 per ton was shared between the manufacturer and other consumers of 
steel. though the probability is that the whole had been recovered from the latter. 
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73. We have left out of account other contributing causes for the rise in the 
price of iron and steel which were due wholly to the conditions created by the 
war not becalise-we regarded them as insignificant but because some of them 
might not be permanent and most of them were common to all the industries, 
both manufacturing and agricultural. Among the most important of these may 


_ be mentioned the rise in the cost of living and the general level of wages, shor- 
«tage of raw materials, dislocation of all forms of transport accompanied by a 


sharp increase of freights, high taxation and the general inflationary tenden- 


_ cies. In any attempt which may be made to ascertain how far, if at all, a re 


duction in the prices of iron and steel is practicable, the assessment of the 
effects of these causes may prove to be difficult but will no doubt have to be 
-undertaken‘and they will have to be given their due place in caculating or re 
vising the costs and prices so that neither the consumer nor the Industry 1s 
made to suffer unduly. | 


74. From an examination of the causes which might have been responst- 
ble for the consumption pf iron and steel in India and its failure to share in 
the growth of the world demand during the course of more than a generation, 

“it is clear that without serious error the explanation cannot be found in any one 
‘single factor, It will be as.futile to argue that no matter how low the prices the 

-consumption would have remained static because of the lack of general indus- 
rialisation, as it would be to say that it was entirely due to high prices. The 
position is still more untenable if it is suggested ‘that prices did not at any time 
reduce, increase or keep static the demand for iron and steel. Just as the 
Causes are Complex and inter-connected so will be the remedies which it may 
be necessary to.apply if they are to be even partially successful. No single 
agency Cau evolve or apply a complete or comprehensive remedy. Any action 
taken to this end miust bé the result of whole-hearted co-operation between the 
Industry, the Government, the tax-payer, the consumer and the investor. 


73. So far as the Industry is concerned, it has not seriously denied that the 
‘prices today are high. We believe that it will be willing to take steps to bring 
about their reduction. It is not far this Panel, nor is it within its purview, to 
“express any Opinion as to whether they permit of any and, if so, what reduc- 
“tion, or as to whether their maintenance at their present levels 1s justified. All 
‘that we suggest is that prices are high and that they should be related no longer 
“to foreign prices but based on the works costs to which are added inter alia : 


(a) a liberal percentage for depreciation and all usual overheads ; 


(b) a rate of profit, which on the one hand would maintain the existing 
‘ - industry in a healthy and financially sound position and on the 
other would attract the amount of capital which would be required 

_for its rapid development ; 


ae gs (c) all direct and indirect charges for sale and distribution which cannot 
directly be recovered from the consumer : and 


vi. (d) an adequate margin to stabilize prices at levels which will not neces- 
Sitate frequent alterations. 


6. These are matters which lend themselves to examination and approp- 
riate action by the industry itself. On its failure to do so the Government may 


“appoint for this purpose a Tariff Board, or some other independent body, on 


which no steel interests are directly represented. 


 -@77. In an Industry of such surpreme importance as this, we should depre- 


‘Cate and indeed be opposed to the adoption by the Government of any of the 
‘Wartime methods for the fixation of prices. What might have had some war- 
time justification would have serious consequences if carried into peace-time 
economy. We refer particularly to the “cost plus’? method of fixing price for 


individual units. No price fixation can be accurate or just tothe Industry or 
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the consumer which is divorced from the direct application of.the principle 
above enunciated. The assessment whether of the “costs’ or the elements 
which constitute the “plus” can in most cases be demonstrated to be meaning- 
less, especially in such an integrated industry as the steel. Moreover, it has 
not seldom been proved to be a premium on inefficiency. The higher the costs 
the higher the “plus,” and human ingenuity has been unequal. to the task of 
devising any machinery which without, or even with, an intolerable amount of 
Gevernment interference and all the delays incidental to the official manage- 
ment of industry, has proved satisfactory when this method has been applied. 


78. We have indicated in this Chapter the extent to which the Government 
has been responsible for the increase in prices. In latter chapters we shall deal 
with the larger questions of policy including protection and Railway freights. 
It is not generally realised that in the manufacture of iron, without which no 
production of steel is possible, the cost of coal constitutes approximately 40 of 
the total works costs. In the manufacture of steel the percentage is about half 
of this figure because the works costs are higher. Since the war, the price of 
coal has risen from below Rs. 7 to about Rs. 14 per ton at the pit-head. As 
from 2 to 2°25 tons of coal are required per ton of stecl, this resulted in adding 
Ks. 15 or Rs. 16 per ton to the cost and the selling price. Of this, about halt 
was due to the direct action of the Government and their Railways in the share 
of a surcharge of 20%, on the freight, Rs. 1-4-Ocess for coal production, Rs. 0-4-0 
per ton cess for labour welfare and sundry other small levies. - No other indus- 
try has been so seriously affected by these increases as the steel Industry for 
We do not think that any other industry uses so large a proportion of coal. The 
wisdom of a policy of raising revenue solely from the consumer in furtherance 
of projects intended to contribute towards social services or promoting the good 
of the community is doubtful. It would have been more equitable if the 1eye- 
nue:had been derived from general taxation, for after all it is the taxpayer who 
eventually benefits by the industrialisation of the country, which is accelerated 
by the cheapness of coal and steel. We cannot be too e:nphatic in expiessing 
our opinion that it is a short-sighted policy to load the price of coal with bui- 
dens which may more evenly spread if transferred from the consumer to the 
taxpayer, where the present and the future of the country as a whole is concerned. 


- #9. It is also‘essential that, apart from the rationalisation of the coal indus- 

try which is barely even in sight, steps should be taken to conrtol and stabilise 

_ the prices of coal, if it is intended that other industries should be controlled un- 
der the contemplated planned economy, Violent fluctuation in the price of ccal, 
particularly where an essential Industry such as steel is concerned, it is likely 
tv be a bigger disturbing factor in the planned development of the country than 

_ perhaps any other. The conversation of metallurgical and other superior grades 


' of coal and the prevention of its waste are under investigation by a special com- . 


rea 
F 


"mittee and important as these questions are from the point of view of this 
» industry, we do not propose to discuss them here. 


¥ 80. Finally, we would like to add a few words about the part that the capi- 
~ talist and the industrial managements are expected to play in shaping the in- 
"dustrial destiny of the country. Whilst they must look to and indeed be able to 
secure the assistance and co-operation of the Government in its proper and legi- 
timate sphere and also adequate safeguards by way of protection where necessary, 
they in their turn are expected to mobilse all their resources of wealth, enterprise 
* and the will and ability to take responsible risks attendant on all new busi- 
F ness. Whilst the profit motive as a valuable incentive to exertion cannot and 
- ought not to be eliminated from human activities, it should not in these days be 
permitted to exercise so dominant an influence on them that nationalisation of 
| indurtries may be considered by the people a better alternative than private en- 
terprise. We are sure that given favourable conditions the future industrialist is 
pcapable of rising to occasion and undertaking those vast schemes of develop- 
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ments in whech industries including the steel have so much to contribute towards 
the advancement of the general good. The foundation of national defence, indus, 
trial expansion and the means of creating the wealth cannot be better laid than 
on steel and the many steel consuming industries we have mentioned. 


CHAPTER III 


REGIONALISATION OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY—HOW 
FAR PRACTICABLE 


81. The Government of India have declared that they wish to bring about 
better balance between agriculture and industry. They have felt that there has 
been too much centralisation of the principal industries in the larger towns and 
in one or two provinces. They are, therefore, of the opinion that as far as pos- 
sible new industrial establishments under the 15 year Plan should be regionali- 
sed when possible. This point has been referred to us in paragraph 3 of our 
special directive which ruus as follows:— 


“To advise on the suitability of the site or sites for the erection of 

new plant or plants on the tasis of the information available about raw 

materials, power, labour,’water supply, etc. after taking into account Govern- 
ment’s policy regarding the regionalisation of industry’’ 

$2. It must be admitted that this policy is sound when it can be carried out. 

In India, it is essential that every part of it should share in its general industri- 

alisation and some of the immense agricultural population should be absorbed 

in the industries and trained for technical work also. Agricultura] labour wages 

have lagged far behind even the low levels of industrial. Such regionalisation 

may furnish a partial solution of the problem in so far as it may tend to equali- 

se wages and thus raise the general standard of living. There are, however, cer- 

tain Circumstances inherent in some industries which make their regionalisa- 

tion difficult, if not impossible, unless several essential conditions are fulfilled. 


_ The Iron and St¢el Industry is one of these. 


83. It is of paramount importance that in this country, more so than in any 
other, iron and steel should be produced and sold to the consumer at the lowest 
possible price. Cheap production requires that it should be effected on the lar- 
geet scale consistent with economic considerations, while the processes and 

€ raw materials to be used lend themselves economically to such production. 


$4. For the manufacture of mild steel, with which we are mainly concerned 


_ in this investigation, the smallest economic unit under modern conditions has to 


be in the region of 500,000 tons of iron and 400,000 tons of finished steel. But 
in order to ensure the best results, it should be so designed that ultimately its 


Capacity can be doubled. A smaller unit will not permit the inclusion of a bloom- - 


ing mill, an essential and costly part of the equipment of a modern steel plant. 


Such a mill can not be operated economically ona smaller quantity of. in- 
got steel. Nor would it be possible tora smaller unit to realise that degree of ~ 
meéchanisation which is essential to economy arising from the reduction in the ~ 
number of men and the possibility of the employment of unskilled Jabour trained ~ 


easily to operate machines designed for such Jabour. We, in India, are particu- 
larly short of expert and technical labour, the deficiency of which can be largely 
made up by the employment of the largest single units tur each process or pro- 


_ ductive department. A blast furnace, for instance, with a capacity of 1,000 tons per 


day will not necssarily need a larger technical staff on the operational side than 


one with a capacity of 100 tons per day. In some departments, such as the melt- — 


ing shops, where there are several units simultaneously in operation and each 


one of them requires its own manning, the employment of larger units with the 
Same number of men as would be required by each of the smaller units will ~ 
‘obviously effect much saving in lobour costs. In the mills and in the adminis: © 


‘trative departments the difference may be more pronounced. 
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85. There are other considerations which make smaller units undesirable. — 
Each day, as it passes, adds to the amount of the maintenance and repairs requ: | 
ired to ensure consistent efficiency. Even a few hours interruption due to a sudden 
breakdown may involve a serious loss if immediate repairs or replacements can- — 
not be effected. The breakdown of a single constituent unit may bring the © 
whole plant to a standstill, as for instance one in the power house. For these ~ 
reasons, a properly equipped workshop has to be provided, also chemical, 
physical and metallurgical laboratories and various auxiliary services. Most 
of these facilities will be required even for smaller units though on a somewhat 
reduced scale, but normally they will be more expensive than such a unit can 
afford. Again, whether.a unit is small or large, housing, hospital and other 
amenities for labour have to be provided. If they are to conform to the condi- 
tions of work which the industrial labour of the tuture even in India is expec- 
ted to need, a town will have to be built with all usual amenities which in order 
to be cheap will have to be on a scale too big or too expensive for the labour 
population of a small unit. 


86. The process to be applied for the cheap production of the kind of iron 
and steel which we are considering has not received the careful examination it 
requires from those who have emphasised the advisability of regionalising this 
Industry. The normal process which has been worked economically and with 
success in large units throughout the world is the smelting of iron ore with 
coke to produce iron in large blast furnaces, and the conversion of it into steel 
in large furnaces fired with gas or coal or other direct fuel, or in converters 
where the Bessemer process is possible, or by the combination of the Bessemer 
with the open hearth and/or the electric furnace. The essential condition is 
that the iron should be cheap and made in large quantities with coke. 


87. Iron ore and limestone, two of the other indispensable raw materials, 
are found in many parts of india which are far removed from the sources of cok- 
ing coal, Of this coal at out 1.75 tons are required per ton of finished steel in 
addition to about half a ton more of steam and gas coal. The latter is available 
in, or not too far from, the areas in question. In order to make up the lack of 
coking Coal, alternative processes are suggested which we propose to examine 
briefly. 


88. Charcoal Iron and Open Hearth Steel.—This process has been tried 
with success for many years at the Mysore Iron and Steel Works, but it has 
proved too expensive, except in the immediate neighbourhood, to resist the 
competition of the major works, in spite of the freight advantage the situation of 
the Mysore Works possesses. Charcoal iron is purer than any iron at present 
made in India and is a very valuable material for special iron product or for 
making steel for special purposes. Unfortunately the market in India is not 
sufficiently large to absorb even the small output of the works, which has to be 
sold at the same prices as ordinary basic iron or steel. The costs are high be- 
cause even at pre-war prices the charcoal cost about Rs. 24 against Rs. 8 to Rs. 
9 per fon of coke at the major works. This practically destroyed the freight ad- 
vantages it had as regards iron. In order to recover the ground lost at this 
stage, the manufacturer of steel was introduced by the Open Hearth process 
using 50 per cent outside scrap with its own iron, and small rolling mills were 
installed to roll the steel. Owing to the small output, the works cosis are high 
while the capital charges per ton are excessive compared to those of a major 
works. A\jtter the iron stage, coal is required for the ingot as well as the rolled 
steel and it has to come from the coal fields bearing a very high frieght. One 
ton of charcoal requires approximately four tons of wood. The quantity of char- 
coal therefore cannot be increased easily and the conversion of a charcoal works 
into any sizable economic unit is a physical impossibility, as has been found 
to be the case in all countries where this process is employed. 


; 
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89. Charcoal and Electric Iron for Steel—In order to bring the costs 
down by increasing the output both of iron and steel with the same quantity of 
charcoal it is proposed to instal at the Mysore Iron and Steel Works at least one 
electric furnace with a rated capacity of about 42,000 to about 60,000 tons per 
annum. The quantity of power required per ton of iron may vary from about 
2,400 to about 3,000 k. w. hs. Cheap power.has been promised at*l of an anna 
per unit. It may result in reducing the works costs appreciably and if the 
local market and its neighbourhood can absorb the whole quantity, as 1s not un- 
likely if the general demand for steel develops according to our expectations, 
the manufacture may prove to be less unprofitable than i would otherwise have 
been. As a pioneer works where processes entirely new to this Country were 
introduced and developed, which may serve the country better in the future, 
when the normal processes become more expensive than now, it has some claim 
to special assistance to enable it to survive. But so long as we need good and 
cheap steel and can make it otherwise, we. do not recommend the adoption of 
this process in any other part of India. ) 


90. Electric Iron and Electric Steel.—This process is still more uneco- 
nomic than the mixed process described above. In addition to the 2,400 to 
3,000 k. w. h. for the iron, it would need some 600—800 k. w. hs. for the ignot 
and perhaps 100—150 k. w. hs. for the rolling mills. In addition, it would 
need about 800 Ibs. of coal or charcoal per ton of steel in the electric and re- 
heating furnaces. The unit will necessarily be a small one and, for the reasons 
explained, uneconomic. The steel will be too expensive and its quality will 
be wasted if used-as mild basic steel. 


_ 91. Electric Steel Made from Scrap.—Theve are quite a number of 
small electric furnaces operating wholly on scrap in different parts of the coun- 
try. 4n so iar as they confine there manufacture to steel for castings or other 
special qualities of steel, they are a useful adjunct to the stee! Industry provid- 
ed that there is a market which they can economically serve. We have no pro- 
posals to make as regards these units except that they are a very expensive me- 
dium to produce a substitute for mild steel and as such, they have no future 
and deserve no encouragement. 


92. We do not wish to elaborate this line of argument tod much for stress- 
ing an obvious point, but it is well to remind those, who advocate the regionali- 
sation of the industry by the adoption of such processes, of one very serious 
difficulty. If cheap steel, which we need, can only be made in a large unit of 
a million tons of ultimate capacity, about two-thirds of the hydro-electricity 
available in the whole country wil: be used up by a single unit. Moreove;, 
this can be done only under the almost impossible condition of the concentra- 
tion of most of the generating stations in one area. Even so, such a unit would 
require about 400,000 tons ot charcoal or coal. In any event, we scarcely see 
any strong justification for wasting hydro-electricity, so badly needed for other 
purposes, on projects for the expensive manufacture ‘of products of superior 
quality, which are not required and have to ve sold in competition against pro- 
ducts which can be more cheaply and economically made o:herwise. 


‘93. There are other processes, to which reference has been made in the re- 
ports of geological and other experts, which have been stressed in the repre 
Sentations from some Provincial Governments and also from other sources. 
_ But there are no grounds on which we Can accept them as feasible solutions of 
our problem or as fulfilling the one essential eondition that they should be 
capable of operation on a sufficiently large scale to be economic and to provide 
us with the cheap iron and steel we need. What is still more significant is the 
fact that no country in the world has adopted of choice any of these processes, 
if iron or steel could be manufactured by the normal processes or where costs 
were a Consideration. 
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94. We have therefore come to the following conclusions :— 


: 

1. that the regionalisation of the Industry in its primary form by the adop- 
tion of other processes is at*‘present neither feasible nor desirable in the 
national-interest ; 


2. that, for our immediate purpose, the orthodox which has been develop- 
ed and worked with coking coal throughout the world for tonnage iron and 
steel is the only alternative ; 


3. that the first new plants should be erected in those areas where all con- 
ditions taken together are the most favourable ; and : 


4. that in the meanwhile, intensive geological and metallurgical research 
should be carried out both by Indian and foreign experts to discover new 
sources of the principal raw materials, particularly coking coal and iron ore in 
other localities with a view to ascertain their suitability for the manufacture of 
iron and steel on a large scale in economic units. 


95. The Iron and Steel Industry, it is needless to emphasise does not mean 
only their production from the primary raw materials. It also includes the pro- 
cessing of iron and steel made by the pxinmary producers into further products. 
The manufacture of agricultural imple fnents including mechanical appliances, is 
one of the most important of these, from the national point of view. Mechanised 
uniis of reasonable size can be established in many parts of the country to 
manufacture these implements and appliances. Then again, there seems to be 
a future for the canning industry. Large quantities of cans and containers 
will be required for packing tea, coffee, preserved fruit, fish, vegetables, edible 
oils, ghee, butter, fats, also for tobacco, Cigarettes, kerosene, petrol, lubricants 
and many other articles for human or industrial uses. Tin plates and sheets 
can be supplied from the major works for making these cans or containers in 
factories established in those localities where they are likely to be used. Also, 
it may not Le impossible, if ultimately a continuous strip mill is established on a 
favourable site, to supply strip to other localities for the manufacture of sheets 
as well as tin plate. This will be in accordance with the practice in other coun- 
tries where, though some major producers of strip possess their own finishing 
mills. In this way costs aye reduced for the major producers and also for the 
subsidiary industries. There are many other major and minor industries using 
iron and steel, which can be established in different parts of the country. 
Among these may be mentioned structural engineering, shipbuilding, armament, 
iron and steel castings, pipes, motor Cars, railway rolling: stock, fittings, bolts, 
nuts, wire nails, safes, locks, furniture, cutlery, haberdashery, etc. if: oe 
this way that the Iron and Steel Industry can be most economically regiona- 
lised. With the establishment of such consuming industries as these is tied up, 
as we have explained, also the expansior: of the parent Industry. 


6. Research on Raw Materials.—Though we have come to these conclu- 
sions, we do not wish it to be understood that the davelopment of this Industry 
is to be confined for ever or indefinitely to those areas which at present appear to 
be the most favourable for this purpose. Weare now concerned only witha 
short term programme which can be carried out within the first period of the 19 
year plan. If our target is to be realised within this time, we must use those re- 
sources which have been proved, which are available or which can be made 
available without avoidable delay. The period in view does not leave us sufficient 
time to search, experiment on and exploit new materials. It will be a great pity 
to construct a plant merely in order that a locality, which has little or nothing in 
its favour except the reports of geologists, may have an Iron and Steel Industry 
irrespective of its economic failure or success. It will be worse siill if the deve- 
lopment of the Industry, where it is immediately possible, is postponed until other 
localities have had time to make out a good case in their favour. It must be re- 
membered that unless India continues, inspite of every effort on the part of all 
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concerned, to-remain Industrially very much where it is, the potential market for 
iron and steel in the next 10 or 15 years should be several times the presen: 
target. Even this first and limited scheme of development will take five to seven 
years for its fruition. In the meanwhile, more energetic steps should be taken 
than has been the case so far to prevent waste particularly of metallurgical coal 
and for the most intensive research, exploration and experiments on a Commer- 
cial scale for the discovery of suitable raw materials, especially metallurgical coal. 


97. In order to expand and ensure the permanence of the Steel Industry, 
which is so dependent on coke, the first duty of the Government is to take every 
effective siep possible to prevent the use of coking coal for purposes other than 
meiallurgical. It is estimated that every year the Kailways, which are the largest 
single consumers of coal, waste in their locomotives about 2 1/2 million tons of 
coking coal alone. This waste can and ought to be stopped at once by compelling 
them to use other forms of fuel or to substitute, where possible. electric locomo- 
tion. The stoppage of this wastage alone will provide immediately almost enougi 
coal for our piesent target. All the railway collieries which contain coking 
coal, now that they belong to the Government: should be worked for the benefit 
of the metallurgical industry. All exports of coking coal and its distribution 
should be controlled. In the case of me:allurgical coal this is moie necessary 
than in any other. The prices should also be stabilised without throwing an 
undue burden on the consumers by means of a subsidy trom general reve- 
nues, if necessary. In another chapter we have suggesed how the lron and 
Sieel Industry can be helped and this kind of was age remedied to some extent 
by changes in the railway freight structure. 


98. Though the adoption of some of the measures mentioned above may 
alleviate the position, they will not be adequate tor our futuie requirements of 
metallurgical coal. Geological, me.allurgical and chemical rescarches on an 
intensive scale should be simultaneously undertaken not only to iind new sour- 
ces but on the method for adopting to metallurgical purpose cval which so far has 
been declared to be unsuitable. Attention has been concentrated almost wholly 
on the requisite quality of coal which will lend i self to coking in modern bye- 


product coke oven. There is no doubt that where coal is available in its more or 


jess natural form or reduced to such form by pre-ireatmeut, washing, blending and 
other means,this is the best and the most e.onomic process. All this can be, 
and some of it is being done on a commercial scale on modern plants in India. 
Even for this process a great deal more is necessary, particularly in the direc 
tion of the pretreat-ment of coal in the works and at the collieries. 


99. There is, however, another direction in which we think it is desirable to 
undertake an investigation. It is possible that in the last few years and espe- 
cially during the war, progresses other than by the use of the bye-product coke 
oven have been invented and developed for coking what are regarded as weakly 
coking coals or coals possessing only some coking characteristic. The U.S. A. 
and the United Kingdom, Germany and latterly the U.S. S. R. are the principal 
countries where deyelopmenis on these lines are believed to have taken place. 
The first step, therefore, that suggests itself to us is for the Government ot India 
or such of the Provincial Governments as are intrested in this Industry to establish 
contact in these countries with experts or compahiés who have specialised in the 
manufacture of plant and machinery for the carbonisation of coal and all aspects 
of its mettalurgical uses. lt may also be advisable to make arrangemenis for our 
technical experts to visit these countries and gei practical experience and know- 
ledge of the operation of such plants and machinery. Large quantities of differ- 
ent grades of coal showing coking characteristics may have to be sent abrod. for 
testing and proving on a commercial scale, after they have been tested at the Fuel 

reh Institute or elsewhere and found to possess prima facie possibilities. 


This will involve the expenditure of large sums of money which should not be 


beyond the capacity of these Provinces which have a stake in the success of such 


- 
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researches or that of the Government of India. From the national] point of view 
no money can be spent to better purpose. 


100. A good deal of research may be requi:ed to find in commercial quan- 
tities the right type of iron with as few impurities as possible. Uniformity of 
quality is an essential factor of its serviceability for the producticn of cheap and 
good pig iron. Except in these areas which have been tapped, the information 
is not complete enough to embark immediately on large projects with safety. 


101. Other important raw materials, where more research is required, 
are silica and dolomatic used as a refractory. These are expensive items here not 
only because of their prices but because of insufficient knowledge as regards 
their quantity for mettallurgical uses; They prolong the melting time, cause 
more irequent interuptions by breakdowns and thus reduce the output. There 
is also a good deal of room for improvement in the quality and still more so of 
the quantity of refractory and other bricks. 


102. All this exploratory work can and ought to be done in the interval 
which, as we have stated, must elapse before the new works now proposed can 
be erected and brought fully into operation. It will then be time enough to con- 
sider whether regionalisation of the primary industry can be carried any further. 


CHAPTER IV 
NUMBER OF UNITS AND SUGGESTED LOCATION 


103. The present production of finished s‘eel of all classes, including that 
produced in the Ordnance Factories and in electric and other small furnaces 
and steel rolled from scrap, cannot be estimated at more than about 1,200,000 
tons per annum. When the Steel Corporation’s Duplex Plant comes fully into 
operation, about 200,000 tons will have been added to this quantity. A  sur- 
plus of about 150,000 tons of pig iron over and above what may be used in 
the manufacture of steel may normally be left for castings and other iron 
products. 


104. In Chapter I/we have estimated that the demand for iron and steel 
after a period of about seven years, which must elaps before any new major 
works can be built and expected to approach its initial rated output 500,000 tons 
should be in the region ot 24 to 3 million tons. We have emphasised at the 
same time that the realisation of this target is dependent on the materialisation 
of at least some of the major schemes now under investigation. 


105. In so far as our estimate may be realised there is likely to be a _ shor- 
tase on this basis of 14 to 1 3/4 million tons which required to be made up. 
Before considering the number of units to be erected to make good this de- 
fect, it may be convenient to take into account the contribution which the exist- 
ing units may be expected to make towards the realisation of this object. 


106. The Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited state that “they have prepar- 
ed a scheme of expansion which can be completed within 5 years and can in- 
crease the total production of finished steel to about one million tons per annum.” 
This will mean an addition of about 150,000 tons to their peak output. The 
Steel Corporation of Bengal is less definite though it claims that “its plant is 
capable of expansion by the installation of certain additional equipment, for 
which building accommodation now exists, to yield a production of 800,000 tons 
of steel per annum.” We cannoi assume that in the light of our recommenda- 
tions and the estimate of the demand this Company may not, during the period 
under consideration, expand its output by about 200,000/300,000 tons. 


107. The Mysore Iron & Steel Works have a small scheme for increasing 
_ their output of finished steel by about 30,000 tons per annum. 
2 108. There is another source from Which it may be possible to draw 
_ temporarily several thousand tons of rolled steel per annum, This is the Govern- 
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ment Ordnance Factory at Ishapore, whith we have had an opportunity of 
visiting. The following items of its equipment are of interest from our point of 


view :— 
1. Two Open Hearth Furnaces. 
2. One Lamberton reversing 28” two high rolling mill. | 

. 3. One 10” Rod mill manufactured by the Brightside Foundry Co. 
| 7 Sheffield. 
| 3 4, Necessary services and auxiliary equipment. 
Vt 109. Open Hearth Furnaces.—Taese two furnaces have .a nominal capa- 
1B city of 29 tons each and are used for making acid steel for ordnance purposes. 
By changing the lining they can be converted ata small cost into basic tur- 
naces. With a suitable charge of pig iron which will have to be supplicd and 
| maximum use of locally produced scrap, each one of these furnaces should give 
im on a conservative estmate from 1,250 to 1,500 tons per wonth. The Mysore lron 
4 & Steel Works, which have a Demag furnace of similar capacity, claim an 
Output on an average -of 2,500 tons per month. There is also space for the 
erection of two more furnaces along side the others at Ishapore. It is difficult 
: to say what precisely the erection of two new fu:naces including auxiliary 
4) €quipment may cost but in our opinion an estimate of Rs. 15 to 16 lakhs may 
iz not prove to be far off the mark. This addition will rise the capacity of the 
d melting shop between 60,000 and 72,000 tons per annum. 
Fy 110. Lamberton rolling mill.—This mill was installed in 1939-40. Its 
i Capacity is said to be 6,00U tons per month of rolled sections. It can, there- 
. fore, at least roll this quantity of billets from ingot and with some little expendi- 
ture on more handling and orher facilities it is possible that it may do more. 
|T But even with no increase of capacity it will _e able to handle the increased out- 
| put of ingot steel and roll it into billets for which there is likely to be a greater 
demand than the major works be able to meet in the immediate tuture. 


111. The Rod Mill.—This mill is a Brightside product. It may also néed 
some more auxiliary and handing equipment. Its capacity is said to be about 
. 490 tons per month. It is possible that if its production is confined to the 
rolling of concrete rods for which there is likely to be a greater demand than 
there is equipment in the country to roll, it may produce more. But it it does 
not, it will fill a gap which may otherwise have to be filled by-imports. These, 
even if available may cost more and delay some of the schemes where urgent 
concrete work is involved. 


~ 112. We believe that if arrangements can be made for the supply by the 
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major works of the necessary quently of pig iron at a reasonable price, billets = 
and rod can be produced at a cust which may net compare unfavourably with = 
that of the other works. In any event, they snould be well below the imported . 


prices of these products for a considerable time. The situation of the factory is 
favourable for the distribution of the prcducts for which there is a demand in 
Calcutta and its immediate vicinity. Bs 
113. We understand from the pronouncements made by the Government , £ 
from time to time that they are anxious to retain the trained personnel at the 7 | 
Ordnance Factories and so reduce unemployment. They are also willing to ( 
make available for civilian use such of the equipmentof these factories as can be  & 
s | 

t 
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adapted to this purpose. Any addition that can be made for the increase in the 
_ production of steel atthe Ishapur factory will be a most welcome medium 
through which the civilian requirements can be met. 


__ 114. The investment involved is so small that it should present no 4 7 
difficulty. It will bea productive investment which will pay foritself under =| ¢ 
reasonable management while an increase in the steel capacity is an advantage (| . 

a =| 


of-some value from the defence point of view. It is not suggested that the 
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arrangement should be permanent. It is intended merely to fill a gap in the 
supply of steel until a major works has been erected or until the Government 
requires the plant for their own use, whichever is earlier If the Government 
do not feel disposed to incur expenditure for any extension of the capacity of 
Ishapur, the Selling Organisation might find it an economical proposition to 
advance the money and receive the additional quantity of steel products which 
might otherwise have to be imported at higher prices. Spread over a period of 
five years the incidence may not amount to more than a few rapees per ton. We 
hope that in view of’the immediate necessity for increasing the available supply 
of steel both the Governinent and the army authorities will see their way to 
accept our suggestion. 


115. The products will be marketed through the Selling Organisation and 
such retention prices paid as may be agreed upon. 


116. We have also had an opportunity of visiting the New Ordnance Fac- 
tory in Cawnpore. Both by its distance from the scurces of all the principal 
raw materials and its present somewhat inadequate equipment it does not lend 
itself as well as the Ishapore Factory for the manutacture of steel for civilian 
consumption and we are therefore not including it in our proposal. 


117. Even if all these works develop in the next five years or soon these 
lines, there ig still a probable shortage of more than one million tons per annum 
which would make desirable the installation of at least one major plant v ith an 
initial capacity of 500.000 tons rising eventually to one million. If, on the 
other hand, no appreciable expansion cf the existing units takes place and if 
the demand keeps pace with our estimate, the desirability of the erection of a 
second unit of similar size needs no special emphasis. We propose therefore 
to recommend two sites for the erection of new units. 


118. Lest anyone should by any misunderstanding suppose that we. are 
making any fina] choice as regards the location of the new plants, we would like 
it to be definitely understood that our recommendations are only exploratory. and 
that they are not intended to be accepted by anyone as more than suggestions 
worthy of considera‘ion during the preparation of concrete projects. The selec- 
tion of actual sites is a task which this Panel is hardly qualified to undertake. 
It must be left to Consulting Engineers associated with competent geologists, 
me allurgis's and other technical experts. These agencies can be selected and 
employed only by the promoters of schemes for the installation of new plants. 


119, There are certain conditions which must be substantially, if not com- 
pletely, fulfilled by every site before it can be selected as suitable for a major 
iron and steel works with an ultimate rated capacity of a million tons per 
annum. There may be circumstances also which may mage the selection of one 
of several sites preterable to any other of them, even if the merits,of each of 


them may be apparently similar. 
120. The conditions referred to may be briefly described as follows :— 


1. It is seldom clearly realised that water plays as important a part in the 
economic and successful operation of a wajor steel works as almost any of the 
principal raw materials. In India, where even relatively large rivers run practi- 
cally dry during 2 to 3 months preceding a normal monsoon and the flow of 
water for several months is on a diminishing scale for a longish period, the 
problem is not easy of solution. It is still less so, when there is a partial or 
total failure of the monsoon. The works therefore must be situated near a supply 
of water which is perennial and is abundant for all purposes. The quantity of 
water required for circulation is about 200 million gallons per day and ina 
tropical country it will be unsafe to assume a quantity less than ten millicn 
gallons for daily make up. In addition, about 5 million gallons may be required 
for town use per day. These requirements may be still larger, if any subsidiary 
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or auxiliary industries, especially chemical, are established in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 
2. Proximity to the principal raw materials of which the quantities requir- 
ed per ton of finished steel are approximately as follows :— 


| Tons RY: 
: Coking coal ‘ : : 1-75 

TS |, Other coal ; ‘ ; 0-50 

1a Iron ore . ‘ . 1-66 (60 p.c. iron con - 

Be tent) 

fee Limestone and other fluxing material : 0-75 

| Refractory materials : ba om 

| 4-91 toos. 


fi The sources of the supply of these materials should have been already 
| : worked or be easily workable and their quality and the extent of their deposits 
proviously proved on a commercial scale. The ascertained supply should be 
sufficient to last at least fifty years or more for the average production per an- 
; num of one million tons of steel. As we have already explained, this isa 
: short-term programme and time is not availiable for elaborate research to find, 
| prove and exploit new sources. 
7 3. Good communications are indispensable, especially by the existing rail- 
1 way system without involving any considerable main line extensions and con- 
a sequential delay in the transportation of raw materials and the distribution of the 
i finished products. Absence of transhipment and the availability of alternate 
iy means of transport by river or road may prove to be valuable advantages in 
i view of the large schemes of road and river development now under investi- 
| gation both by the Central and the Provincial Governments. 


- 


. . & 
| | 121. We have carefully studied all the materials supplied to us by the 
| Provincial Governments and some of the Indian States where the existence of 
Fl certain essential raw materials has been claimed on the surveys and reports ot 
| experts. But we are unable to find any reliable evidence, except in Bihar and 
ef Western Bengal, upon which we can definitely recommend the feasibility of 


erecting a major iron and steel works as part of the first five year programme. 
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3 For our purposes, this area may be considered as one, though under adminis- 
iii trative arrangements it happens to fall within two Provinces. There are already : 

| | two major works, one in South Bihar and the other in West Bengal, practically . 
| 


ee 


on the fringe of the former Province. 1f our recommendations were to be based 

wholly on ecnomic considerations, we should have linle hesitation in proposing 
| that this was the only area, preierably Bihar, to which the expansion of this in- 
i) dustry should be confined, at any rate for a considerable period and until such ‘ 
it time as any other area had been found with comparable, if not‘equal, possibili- : 
| ties. National planning, however, cannot be built on purely economic consi- 
iii derations and for that reason we think that there is a strong case for selecting 
Tt another area where the conditions, though less favourable in the immediate 
future, may justify the erection of a major unit. This is in the Central Pro- 5 
vinces and Berar. a 
We shall now proceed to discuss the possible sites. a | 

BIHAR 


, 122. The ideal site for a large iron and steel works is one which with an ; 
abundant and perennial supply vf water is in close proximity to the workable | 
| sources of both iron ore and metallurgical coal. The availability of cheap water ~~ 
| transport for raw materials and forthe finished products isa additional and valu- | 
i able advantage. There is no part even of Bihar where all these conditions are con- | 
4 centrated in a small area. But practically no part of this Province is so | 
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unfavourably situated, with regard to any of these conditions, as to be entirely ex- 
cluded from consideration. We must, therefore, look fora site which on the 
whole reasonably fulfills all the essential conditions and which, if’ it has some 
relative disadvantage, makes up for it by some advantage not possessed by any 
other site to the sau.e extent. Though we have stated that the regionalisation of 
this industry is possible only ona limited scale, the site of the new works 
should not be so near any of the existing works as to reduce the scope for re- 
gionalisation still further without a demonstrably strong reason. It is in the 
light of these observations that we purpose to examine the relative merits of 
three of the several sites which have been suggested. 


123. Ramgarh.—This site has the advantage of being within a very few 
miles of the West Bokaro and the Karanpura coal fields. But it has no appreci- 
able advantage in this respect over the Indian Iron & Steel Company’s works as 
far as coking coal is concerned, whilst it is much further away from the Rani- 
gunj coal field for other coal. It has a slight advantage over this company in 
the matter of iron ore, but compared to the Tata Iron & Steel Company Limited, 
it is very much further away. As a centre for the distribution of the finished pro- 
ducts it will practically serve the same areas as the other two works and _ per- 
haps not quite so well. But it is practically ruled out for the present by the 


inadequacy of its available water supply which for an iron and steel works, as 


we have already explained, may amount to 200 million gallons for circulation 
and about 19 million for daily. make up. We consulted the Government of 
Bihar and we quote the following extract from its reply : 


‘The site is, howeve:, ruled out on the ground of water supply. A fac- 
tory at this site is expected to interfere. with the supply of water 
lower down to the Central Fertiliser Factory and the Gride power 
station at Sindri in the Jharia coalfields, which have the claim on 
the water of the Damodar.” 


The problem of the water may be solved if and when the Damodar Valley 
Development scheme has been completed. This may take years and for our pre- 
sent plan we cannot take it safely into account. 


124. Rourkela.—This site is not mentioned by the Government of Bihar. 
It is in an undeveloped area and is situated in Gangur State on the outskirts of 
Bihar. Its main advantage is said to be the reported existence of good iron 
ore. Its water supply, it is suggested, may be provided by damming the river 
Koel. It is situated at a distance of 180 miles from the coal fields of Bihar. As. 


a cenire for distribution it is less favourably situated than Tatanagar and much 


less so than another site which we are recommending in the Central Provinces. 


125. Mokameh-Monghyr Area on the Ganges.—We consulted the Govern. 
ment of Bihar with reference to the selection of a site on the south benk of the 
River Ganges between Patna and Monghyr. It agrees with us in cur opinion 
that, considering all relevant conditions, this part of Bihar is most tavourably 
situated for the erection of a new large steel works, The site suggested by the 
Government within this area is in the vicinity of Kiul and Jamalpur Junctions 
on the E. I. R. main line. We have also been told that there will not be any 
difficulty in acquiring about 20,000 acres, which is not too large a piece of land 
for a major works, : | 


126. The site is within 100 miles of the Giridhi coalfield, where coking 
coal is available and about 1 0 miles from Jharia and Ranigunj. In this res- 
pect it has no appreciable disadvantage when compared to the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company Limited, even if no source nearer to the site is discovered 
later. For iron ore it is definitely much further away than the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company Limited and about 100 miles farther than the mines of the Indian 
Iron & Steel Company. But it is much more favourably Situated than either of 
these two works for lime stone, of which about 1,400 Ibs. are required per ton of 
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steel. Good quality-limestone is available within a distance of about 90 miles 
i ’ close to the River Sone. We have been advised thaf this can be transported by 
f water for a considerable part of the year along the Sone and Patna canal and all 
| the year round along the Ganges. In another respect a works erected on this 
Hi site will have distinct advantages over the existing works. Large quantities 
at of silica in the shape of both sand and bricks are required and excellent qua- 
i) lity of silica is found almost next door at Monghyr from where it is now taken 
ae for use or for making silica bricks at refractory brickworks situated lower 
i} down in Bihar or West Bengal. A new brickworks established at or near 
i Monghyr will result ‘n considerable economy in the cost of this important auxi- 
li liary material, 
: 127. As has been stated in the letter of the Government of Bihar, this area _ 
_ lies within the range of the electric power scheme in the coalfields and the Damo- 
Hi dar valley, which the Government has under contemplation. Normally a major 
ft iron and steel works will produce most of its electric power from the surplus 
, gases released in the processes of manufacture. However, an alternate course 
lf of supply is desirable in cases of emergency. Also. if cheap power is available ‘ 
it it may be used for special classes of electric steel and alloys. With an abun- 
: dant supply of good silica in the neighbourhood, the manufacture of ferro-sily 
1) con, for instance, may become a commercial proposition. 

128. The situation of the works on the banks of the Ganges will confer upon 
it some advantages which no other site possesses in equal degree and which 
are not, in fact, enjoyed by either of the existing works. Water for processing 
purposes for this or any other industries, which may be established tn the 

‘ neighbourhood or for human use, will present here no problem of any kind. 

_ The construction of large reservoirs, dams and barrages over rivers is not only 
an expensive addition to the capital and maintenance Costs but not seldom in- 
volves controversial problems of riparian and other rights without necessarily 
providing the same facilities as a large perennial river. 


129. A far more important advantage than even the abundance of water for 

all industrial purposes, that this site possesses over any other, ts the facility of 

using water transport both for the incoming raw materials and consumable 
stores and the distribution of the finished products. Even though this ancient ~ 
high waterway has been badly neglected, it is still navigable on the upper 
reaches right up to Buxar and even beyond and in the o.her direction right 

down to Calcutta direct throu gh the Hooghly during the monsoon and through 

the Sunderbans all the year round. In the evidence given by the India Geneial 

Steam Navigation Company it is stated that throughout the year barges tug- 

by steam boats can haul upto 2,000 tons of cargo at a time between Moka- 
meh and Calcutta. Moreover, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra with their 
‘Many tributaries constitute the main highways for direct communication for 
_practically all the region on the northern and eastern parts of Bihar and Bengal 
and practically the whole cf Assam right upto the frontiers of Burma. This high 
‘waterway also connects these regions with the port of Chittagong which is a con- 
venient seaport for exports tc Burma and the coastal areasot the whole of India. 
As we have already explained in a paragraph on “Inland Water Transport” in 
Chapter 1, the advantages possessed by this site for riverine transport will be in- 4 
creased several times, when the projects visualised in the post-war plan of the i 

Government of Bengal and the proposals expected to be made by thc special Co m- 

mission appointed by the Government of India have materialised. Indeed, we 
j should be justified in looking iorward to a time when these rivers are made na- 
: vigableall the year round not only for much bigger river craftthan now seems pos- 
sible but even for small sea-going vessels. It is not a pleasant reflectionto make 
on Our Comunications that with so many large rivers India is perhaps the only 
important Country of the world that has no inland port other than the over-con- 

gested one of Calcutta on the Hooghly. ~ 
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130. With the development of water transport, particularly in this part of 
India, a nascent industry may develop into a major one. This is the construc- 
tion on a large scalc of steel barges, boats and even moderately sized steam 
boats and tugs. No site can be more convenient or economical for the esta- 
blishment of this industry than one near an iron and steel works on the banks of 
a navigable river. 

131. There is another aspect of the question which is also in favour of this 
site. It may sound somewhat premature to talk of or provide for another war 
when we are barely out of the last. But our experience has shown the folly of 
imagining any foreseeable time when war may be regarded as a contigency 
never to be provided against. It is well therefore for those who are planning 
for the future to have the foresight to establish atleast one major works from 
which it may be possible to transport materials or weapons by water in an 
emergency. Even the erection of a major armament works, in the vicinity of 
the source of its principal raw materials and separated from the vulnerable 
coasted by 200 or 300 miles may as a vital matter of the country’s defence be 
considered a ground by itself for the selection of a site on this river. 


132. There is also another feature of transport to which we would refer. 
Besides occupying a position from which it is served by the broad gauge main 
lines of the E. I. R. in all directions, this site provides both for military and 
civilian uses, just across the Ganges on its northern bank from Monghyr, a 
complete system of metre gauge railweys. These serve practically the whole of 
the north of the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, over the Oudh and Tirhut 
and other railways to the north and west and over the metre gauge section of 
the Bengal Assam Railway regions right upto the borders of Burma. If the 
projected new rail and road bridge across the Ganges is built near Mokameh | 
or Monghyr, materials by a direct route and without transhipment may be cCar- 
ried from the works to any part of these regions served by the metre gauge 
system. In the alternative, it can always be taken by boat from the south to 
the north bank at a trifling cost. At present these railways cannot be used for 
the transport of iron and steel from either of the existing works without tran- 
shipment and involving, not seldom, roundabout route. 


133. Incidentally, it is worthwhile mentioning that until quite recently the 
value of slag as a cheap material for road making and the construction of pre- 
fabricated cottages and other light buildings was not sufficiently redlised and 
it had to be dumped disfiguring the countryside. With cheap river transport 
this can be converted into a valuable and marketable asset, particularly in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, where a large programme of road construction and 
housing of plantation labour is nnder preparation. 


134. It has been stated that even if the advantages of che: p water and 
other means of transport are admitted, the demand for steel in these areas is so 
small that little benefit may be deriven from them. This is simply begging the 
question. The population of these areas runs perhaps intoa hundred million 
which has not been able to use iron and steel because it had not so far been 
sold at a price within its means for which the cost of transport may be not a 
little responsible. In any event, it can hardly be denied that those parts of the 
market which are now served from the more distant works may have nearer 
sowed supply and that other markets which have been neglected can be de- 
veloped. | 


135. Finally, there are people—fortunately on!y a few—who would object 
to the construction of a works here, because it is in the earthquake zone, where 
there have been now and again violent shocks. If this argument were to be 
seriously accepted it would disqualify for further industrialisation practically 
the whole of northern India right upto Quetta, while Japan, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland and some parts of U.S. A. would still have remained without many 
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major industries. If there is any such risk, no reasonable man will refuse to 
take it, especially.if other conditions are as favourable as those described by us. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


136. Before the final selection of a site was made for the pioneer works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited nearly 40 years ago, this Province 
was regarded as the one in which the beginning of this industry was to be made. 
But the project did not materialise because it was found too far away from the 
sources of coking coal in Bihar and also because there was less _ reliable infor- 
mation than now as to the deposits of good iron ore available, More accurate 
data are now available as regards the workable deposits of the latter. The posi- 
tion as regards coking coal, however, still remains obs¢ure. There are better 
grounds for believing that more geological and metallurgical research may suc- 


ceed in finding reasonably good coking coal or in being able to coke, by the 


employment of new processes, coal which at present does not lend itself to 
eoking, In the meanwhile, circumstances have so changed that it is consider- 
ed advisable in the national and larger interests to spread out this key industry 
when possible, even if coking coal has to be brought from a considerable dis- 
tance, to places where the other conditions we have mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph are favourable, and the possibility of securing in the not distant fu- 
ture, coking or cokeable coal is not ruled out. This definitely is the case of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

137. In the original communication received by us from the Government 
of these Provinces, Balharshah near Chanda was recommended as a site for a 
new works. After carefully considering the Government’s proposal we wrote 
suggesting that for various reasons, particularly its long distance of over 800 
miles from the Bihar coalfields and its less favourable location as a centre of 
distribution, the vicinity of Raipur appeared to us to be a better area. In the 


light of the valuable information supplied to us in subsequent correspondence 


we are confirmed in our.opinion and the Government itself agrees with us on 
the whole, though it suggests-a site near Bilaspur as an. alternative. The two 
sites recommended are both in the same area. The one nearer to Raipur is at 
Tilda, 23 miles further north and 492 miles from Calcutta. The other one is at 
Bilha, 10 miles south of Bilaspur and 457 miles from Calcutta. There is not 
‘much to choose between these two sites, as the raw materials for both are to be 
drawn from practically the same sources and the difference of distance is al- 
most negligible. Tilda is farther away from Tatanagar and nearer to the port 
of Vizgapatam by some few miles than Bilha. The traffic to Vizagapatam has 


to pass through Raipur in either case and as Raipur is a junction through 


which the B. N. R. branches off in several directions, it has some little advan- 

e over the Bilaspur sites. As we are not fixing the exact location, we are 
giving in the appendices of this Report the full and detailed information sup- 
plied to us by the Government of the Central Provinces relating to both the sites. 


138. All the conditions mentioned by us are substantially fulfilled by both 
the sites except that relating to coking coal. This will have to be brought from 
Bihar only a distance of about 400 miles. Excluding surcharges, the freight at 
the present railway rates will ammount to Rs. 6 per ton. This compares 
with the freight ot about Rs. 2-13-0 paid by the Tata Iron & Steel Company 
Limited and about Rs. 1-6-0 by the Steel Corporation of Bengal. As about 1-3/4 
tons of this coal will be required per ton of steel, the disadvantage in this res- 


pect will amount to about Rs. 5-10-0 per ton of steel compared to the Tata Iron & 
Steel Company Ltd. and about Rs. 8-4-0 per ton compared to the Steel Corpora- 


tion of Bengal. Such an increase in the manufacturing costs is a handicap 


‘which may be regarded as serious, if it adds an equivalent amount to the price 


payable by the general consumer of steel. But this handicap has with it some 
compensating advantages in the matter of distribution of the finished products, 
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A work situated here will be more than 300 miles nearer than Tatanagar and 
about 450 miles nearer than Burnpur for all those markets south of Raipur, 
practically in the whole of the Peninsula and to the west right upto Bombay, 
whilst those to the north of Raipur will perhaps be nearer by some 200 miles. 
The port of Vizagapatam will also be about 200 miles nearer by rail for exports 
by sea. But the present policy of steamship companies, we are given to under- 
stand, is to charge the same freight from Vizagapatam as from Calcutta to the 
principal ports south of Vizagapatam or to Burma. If this istrue, the distance by 
rail being about half from Tatanagar or Burnpur the total rail-eum sea _ freight 
may give an advantage to these works over Raipur. Whether the steamer 
companies will continue or will be allowed to work on the same basis, we do 
not claim to know. But if any undue preference is given in this way to one 
locality over another, it is a matter for Government to resolve. 


139. The minimum freight on finished steel is *1 and the maximum ‘38 of 
a pie per maund. But its incidence varies often from station to station or accord- 
ing to distance or competition by alternate means of transport. It is therefore not 
possible to assess the advantage Raipur may have in respect of the freight on 
finished steel which may be offset the disadvantage in respect of coal. But look- 
ing at the question by and large, the disadvantage may prove in practice to be 
smaller than it appears at first sight ; or by a redistribution of the market there 
may be no disadvantage at all. 

140. If our proposals about the reduction of freights, particularly on cok- 
ing coal, are accepted, the situation for Raipur will be very much. improved 
even if, as is likely, the same concessions are given to the other works. 

141. It is, however, in the matter of iron ore that the sites in the Central 
Provinces are in one respect not so well off as Jamshedpur. The distance 
from the suggested mines to the works is on an average about 50 miles more, 
which is negligible, but a new railway line will have to be constructed over a 
distance of about 40 miles from Drug. We understand that there is already a 
projeet for the construction of such a line. Otherwise, a special line may have 
to be built by the B.N.R. There is also the fact that these mines have so far 
not been worked and a considerable amount of equipment, appliances and 
labour will have to be arranged for, 


142. It has baen stated that good quality limestone is being worked within 
a distance of about 20-40 miles and about 1400 Ibs. of it are required per ton of 
steel, the saving in freight will be appreciable compared to either of the exist- 
ing works. This will also apply to manganese ore, though the quantity used 
per ton is small. In respe.t of dolomite, fireclay and silica, the information is 
inadequate. But we have no reason to think that for these materials taken to- 
gether any one of the old or new works will have decisive advantages over 


any other ot them. 


143. We have purposely avoided entering into any meticulous calcula- 
tions as to the precise advantages or disadvantages of partic&lar locations in re- 
lation to the existing major works or those which may be erected hereafter. 
This Parel is not constituted or equipped for the purpose of carrying out in- 
vestigations, which can more appropriately be done by those who may be direct- 
ly interested in promoting the erection of new works. It is sufficient for us to 
indicate possibilities, which in our opinion are promising and calculated to 
be the means of realising the Governmeat’s object of expanding the industry. 
Whether the manufacture of iron and steel is cheaper in one place than in an- 
other is hardly the sole criterion by which the decision is to be made. It is 
rather the consideration whether the dispersal, where possible, of the centres of 
production is in the interest not only of the consumer but also in that of the 
country. From the national point of view there is little doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the idea, as it would contribute towards creation of a new industrial 
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belt across the continent of India. As regards the consumer, it is difficult to 
be so confident. But from a practical point of view, it stands to reason that 
the existence of several works situated at long distances from one another and 
the consuming markets should in the result lead to the cheapening of steel by 
reducing the cost of distribution. In any event if industrialisation of the 
country is the object in view and if it is dependent on the expansion of this 


industry, as indubitably it is, no useful purpose is served by too rigorous an 
adherence to pure economic considerations. 


144. Before closing this chapter, we feel it advisable to note briefly the 
facilities possessed by other Provinces for this Industry, which may have to be 
taken into account when any further expansion is contemplated at some future 
date. 

145. Bengal.—We must make it clear at the outset that we make no differ- 


ence, as far as this Industry is concerned, between Western Bengal and Bihar, © 


which geographically and economically form a single unit though administra- 
tively they are divided. It is true that by far the largest number of the subsi- 
diary engineering industries of Indfa is located in Bengal and that its consump- 
tion of steel is greater than that of any other Province. But on the other hand, 
there is already one steel works in existence in Bengal and the principle of 
regionalisation and dispersal as far as practicable would make it undesirable 
to establish another in close proximity to it if there isan alternative site avail- 
able. Further, a new steel works, if established in Northern Bihar, will bene- 
fit Bengal to practically the same extent as if it were in Bengal itself. For 
these reasons it is unnecessary to deal wich the claims of Bengal in greater 
detail. : 

146. Orissa.—The Orissa Government has suggested Padampur as a possi- 
ble site for a steel works. Padampur is on the River Mahanadi in the Sambal- 
pur district and is about twelve miles from Jamga railway station on the 
B. N. R. main line from Calcutta to Bombay. The site, therefore, has potentially 

communications and an ample and perennial water supply, thus fulfilling 
two of the conditions we have laid down. As regards raw maicrials, limestone 
ann dolomite are available in the immediate vicinity on the opposite side of 
the river and fireclay is obtainable in the neighbouring Rampur area. Coal is 
also available from the Rampur mines for steam and probably for gas purpose, 
but coking coal would have to be obtained from the Asansol district -about 270 
miles away. There are certain small scattered deposits of iron ore in the 
Sambalpur district of an average iron content of 55 to 60 per cent, but the works 
would probably have to rely for the bulk of its requirements on the richer and 
practically inexhaustible supplies of Singhbhum, involving a haul of about 
140 miles. 

147. It will thus be clear that this Province is not as favourably situated in 
respect of ore as the Central Provinces ; while in respect of coking coal it falls 
between two stools ; for it is neither near enough to the coalfields to obtain 
cheap coal nor far enough away from the existing works to secure the object of 
dispersal or any appreciable freigh: advantage in respect of the finished pro- 
ducts. For these reasons, the site will mot serve our present, purposes as 
advantageously as either of those recommended by us. It should, however, ke 
borne in mind for any future scheme of expansion. In the meanwhile its 
resources of iron and coal should be further investigated. 


148. Madras.—lIron ore deposits are to be found in this Province in the 
neighbourhood of Salem and also in the Kurnool District. A certain amount 
of inferior coal and lignites are also available, but coking coal would have to 
_ be brought all the way from Bihar, a distance of over 1,000 miles. Any selected 
site must, therefore, necessarily be on the broad gauge system to avoid tranship- 
ment. In view of this and the necessity for an abundant water supply and 
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hydroelectric power to keep the use of coal to a minimum, the best available 
site would be near Mettur dam. This would be about 60 miles from the main 
deposits of magnetite iron ore in the Salem region and about 20 from a smaller 
deposit. A further point is that these ores have only a 35 per cent iron content 
and a very large silicon content so that they would have to be crushed and 
concentrated by means of eleetromagnets before use in the blast furnace. The 
cost of production, already high because of the freight on coal, would thus be 
further increased. Other requisites such-as limestone, dolomite, magnesite etc. 
are available in the neighbourhood, but in our opinion the establishment of a 
works in this Province would not at present be an economic proposition. 


149. The normal pre-war annual demand for steel in this Province was 
about 70,000 tons, which is expected to rise to 100,000 in the post-war years, 
It has been suggested that a small unit might be established to make steel in 
electric furnaces by the use of charcoal in place of coke. Our views on these 
methods of manufacture have already been expressed. 


150. Punjab.-—It is stated that there are deposits of good quality iron ore 
near Jogindarnagar in the Punjab, but these have not been worked in recent 
years. Coal suitable for making hard coke is also said to have been discovered 
near Jammu and steam coal, limestone and fireclay are also said to be available. 
It is clear that much further investigation into the suitability of these raw mate- 
rials and the feasibility of using them will have to be pe firs out before any 
concrete scheme is framed. Hence our immediate purposes cannot be served 
by this Province. 

151. The normal pre-war demand of this Province was about 35,000 ions 
of steel per annum and a 50 per cent increase is expected in the post-war years. 
Besides this there has been a small demand for alloy steel, which has been 
imported to manufacture cutlery, surgical instruments, machine tools etc. The 
Punjab Government has suggested that until a larger scheme can be framed, 
two or three small electric furnaces of 4 ton or 1 ton capacity should ke installed 
to cater for this demand. We need not reiterate the objections we see to the 
adoption of such a course. 


152. Bombay.—There are said to be some iron ore deposits in the Ratna- 
giri district, but the quality is unanalysed and the quantity unascertained. No 
coal of any kind is known to exist in the Province nor limestone of suitable 
quality nor are dolomite and magnesite available. In these circumstances it 
is obvious that in spite of the large demand fcr steel in this Province and the 
consequent saving of freight on the finished products, no steel producing works 
Can economically be established here as the Province has no natural advantages. 


153. Hyderabad State-—We have been somewhat handicapped in consider- 
ing the claims of this State by the fact that we received no formal info. mation on 
its resources or projected schemes until we met its representatives for the first time 
in New Delhi at our conference with the Governments of the Provinces and Indian 
States on the 20th February 1946. We were given there a verbal outline of its 
projecis, and on March 16th we received a written communication on the subject. 
We were at this time revising the final draft of our Report. We have however 
given the matter very careful consideration and are ol opinion that there are no 
grounds for altering our previously formed conclusion. As, however, H. E, H.’s 
Government state that they are treating their project seriously and as the scheme 
has reached a more advanced stage than those of other Governments, we feel it 
advisable to explain at some length our reasons for nct considering Hyderabad 
State a suitable choice for the location of a plant. 


154. There are stated to be laige reserves of iron ore in Bastar State and Coal 
said to be suitable for electric smelting in the neighbourhood of Godawari, which 
would also provide water and hydro-electric power. We are told that H. E. H.’s 
Government are prepared to build a hydro-electric power station from which 
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would be supplied 150,000 K. W. which they estimate, would be required for 
a steel plant of 4530,000 tons capacity if the electric process is used. We think 
that the actual requirements would be nearer 200,000 K. W. It is also proposed 
to build a balancing thermal plant of 40,000 K. W. to provide a continuous 
supply . The whole scheme forms part of a wajor plan under the Hyderabad Go- 
dawari Valley Authority for the development of industries, including minor 


industries dependent on iron and steel. 

155. The disadvantages are, first, that new railway lines will have to be 
constructed to the iron ore reserves in Bastar State as well as in the proposed site 
of the steel works and power station. The survey work for this is stated to be 
almost complete, but the construction is estimated to take 23% 
years or more. We have further not been given any indication of the time it will 
take to construct the enormons hydro-electric station with its hydraulic works and 
installation of equipment, transmission lines, suts‘ances, etc. We are told fhat 
the steel works should be ready for production in tive years if no serious inter- 
natioal crisis arises. But we seriously doubt whether this is possible. In Chapter 
III we have given our reasons for thinking that the construction and bringing in- 
to operation of the iron and steel plant alone may take 5 to ¢ years, and with all 
the additional engineering work involved in the hydro-electric plant and the rail- 
ways we think it most likely that the period will be considerably prolonged. 
As we pointed out tp the representatives of H. E. H.’s Government at the con- 
ference on the 20th February 1945., this Penal is only concerned with a_ pro- 

ramme of expansion which can be carried out within the first five years of the 
15-Year Plan. Therefore we have no choice but to recommend the location of 
the plants in those areas where large units of a capacity ot 400,000 tons’ yer 
annum, capable of being eventually doubled, can be most expeditiously erected 
and economically and successfully worked by the known and tried processes of 
the bulk production of iron and steel. 

156. More important still is the question of costs. We have been given no 


_ indication of the rate at which electricity is to be supplied, nor can we say v hat 


its cost is likely to be if all the usual overhead charges and interest on the in- 
vestment are taken into account. In the case of another works where it is propos- 
ed to smelt iron in an electric furnace a rate of ‘1 of an anna has been promis- 
ed, but even at this rate we think that the iron will prove to be much more 
expensive than it is where it is smelied with coke in a large blast furnace. 


157. We find it stated in the communication that H. E. H.’s.Government 
has been “assured after expert examination on reports to hand that the cost of 
smelting to produce pig and the cost of producing finshed steel products in 
Hyderabad are such that they wili compare very favourably with the prices of 
pig and steel in India today.” It may prove to bea serious miscalculation if 
the costs are judged in relation to the war time prices of today and we feel 
bound to take take precaution of advising H. E.H.’s Government of the 


important of not judging of the prospects solely by the criterion of the present 


riees. Some undertakings which were’ projected during or soon after the 
irst World War in the expectation that the prices then prevalent would be 
realisable in subsequent years were, in the actual result, brought perilously 
near disaster. We do not pre‘end to foretell future prices. But we think that 
much risk may he involved in assuming their contnuance at their present 


levels and that the experience of the past may be repeated more or less. For 


this reason we had rather that the probability of the future costs of production 


is one of the new units were the s:andard by which the economic soundness ot 


the proposition should be judged. For this purpose we would invite the 
attention of H. E. H.’s Government to the estimate we have made in Chapter V, 
of the works costs of iron and steel to be produced in a new unit. In the absence 
of'any knowledge at precent as to the exact site of the new plant we have 
assumed it to be no less favourably situated than either of the existing major 
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units in relation to the cost of the transport of coal mainly. Subject to such 
adjustment as may be necessary, but which may to some extent be reduced in 
amount by a more favourable situation with reference to the cost of distribution, 
the estimate of the works costs which has been made from actual experience and 
results may prove to be helpful. It is also of some interest to note that pig iron 
was being produced atthe net warks costs varying from Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per ton 
before the war. It the estimates made by H. E. H.’s experts correspond 
more: or less to those made by us both for the iron and the 
typical steel products, the project should . be free ‘from one of the 
difficulties. We have no idea of the cost of the contemplated. plant including 
the hydro-electric installation, but we have no doubt that in considering the 
price at which the products could be sold due allowance has been made for 
the normal overheads and profit. 


158. We cannot emphasise too strongly that what India needs is cheap 
steel in large quantities and quickly. As we have stated elsewhere, we have 
been unable to find any instance where electric iron and steel have been manu- 
factured on the scale contemplated, especially where cheapness was an essential 
consideration or where it could he secured by the adoption of the usual bulk 
production methods. While we are entirely in favour of establishing in. diffe- 
rent part of India the subsidiary and secondary industries dependent on iron 


and steel, we consider that it is a better economic proposition for these iudustries 


to buy the iron and steel from where they can be more cheaply manufactured 
than to attempt to manufacture them locally by far more expensive methods. 
We would further point out that these industries will also require considerable 
quantities of electricity, which will be a further strain on the resources of the 
hydro-electric power station. 


159. There is one other point which has been mentioned as an advantage 
in favour of the Hyderabad project as against the one in the Central Provinces. 
This is that the former unit will be in the most southerly position. We hardly 
think that such an advantage, if it really is one, is decisive. On the contrary, 
we are rather inclined to think that a plant almost in the centre of India is 
more desirable. The site recommended by us isan exceptionally good centre 
of distribution ont only for the south through Vizagapatam and the railway 
lines but for central northern and western parts of India. 


160. There are algo one or two business aspects of the question to which 
we would like to refer, for they might lead to complications if no clear under- 
standing is arrived at to resolve the conflict of interest which may arise between 
the different units of production. If, as is contemplated, some measure of 
control is to be established over the Industry including the fixation of prices 
and its organisation as a whole, how far can the works in the Hyderabad_ State 
be expected to fall into line with the other, works ? Will a unitary Selling 
Organisation, if formed, embrace the production and distribution of the whole 
output of the projected works ? If, on the other hand, there is no control and 
the Iron and Steel market is left open to both internal and external competition, 
will the conditions of such competition be equal between presumably a state- 
aided organisation and others privately owned ? These and many other ques- 
tions will need very careful consideration by appropriate authorities at the 
proper time. 3 

161. It is not our object to suggest that the erection of a plant of the size we 
have in mind should never be undertaken in Hyderabad. The -main point 
that we wish to make is that for.this short term scheme of expansion and in 
view of the economic considerations, which we have detailed, it is mot a pro- 
ject the immediate underiaking of which we can, with confidence, 
recommend, , ee 


Beret’ ~ CHAPTER V 
tl. ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF AN ERECTED PLANT 


162. It is a part of our reference to make an estimate of the cost of a plant 
of an economic size. We have stated that such a plant should have a capa- 
city of not less than 500,000 tons of ingot and about 400,000 tons of finished 
steel. The plant should from the first be so designed, Jaid out and equipped 
that this capacity can be approximately doubled ata later stage. The task of 
making any estimate of the cost is not an easy one even when conditions are 
cial which they are far from being at present. Much will also depend on 
the kind of products that it is propséd to manufacture, a problem which 
would require the closest examination before any project is actually launched. 
Under present conditions it is idle toexpect any precise estimate of the prices 
of plant and machinery. Even when these are obtainable, the deliveries pro- 
mised can seldom, as totime, be depended upon and the prices are some- 
times quoted witha ‘rise and fall’ clause in the contract.. Moreover if our 
proposals are accepted and acted upon by either the Government or private 
agency, it will take a considerable time before a well-considered project can be 
, sd and the necessary amount of capital.raised or guaranteed. No prac- 
tial purpose, therefore, can be served by any endeavour on our part to base 
our estimate on such meagre evidence of present prices as is available. We, 
therefore, propose to make an estimate based on prices current before the out- 
break of the present war. ; 

163. The Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. built and completed a new 
Blast Furance in 1940 and several new batteries of Coke Ovens of which the 
| last one was completed in 1941 with a by-product plant. Between 1937 and 
, 1939the Indian Iron and steel Company Ltd. built a new power house, a gas clean- 
ing plant with two gas hoJders, and other auxillary equipment for the supply of 
services to the Steel Corporation of Bengal Ltd. It also built a new battery of 
30 coke ovens. The Steel corporation of Bengal’s plant was designed in 1937 
and brought into operation at the end of 1939. This plant originally con- 
sisted of : 

3 Tilting Open Hearth Furnaces—nominal capacity 225 tons. 

1 Active mixer, nominal capacity 600 tons. This can be converted into 
an Open Hearth Furnace with a nominal capacity of 250 tons when and if 


necessary, at a small cost. 
1 40” Blooming Mill. 
1 34” Mill for Rail, heavy sections, billets and sheet war. 


1 18” Mill. 
Sheet Mill, nominal capacity 100,000 tons. All necessary auxiliary 
equipment. 
Housing and other amenities for labour. 
_ The capacity of the Blooming Mill is 800,000 tons or more, and that of the 
Finishing Mills without extension about 400,000 tons. 

164. In 1942 one Satationary Open Hearth Furnace of the nominal 
Capacity of 90—100 tons was added. Since then a Duplex plant consisting of 
two converters with building and space for a third and a 900 ton Mixer have 
been erected and have recently commenced operation. The ingot capacity now is 
about 700,000 tons, per annum if the active mixer is converted into an Open 
Hearth Furnace. 

165. A 10” Mill is expected to be brought into operation at an early date. 

166. Here therefore we have some material on which a reasonably reliable 
estimate can be made for a plant in capacity corresponding to that of the Steel 
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Corporation of Bengal Ltd. on prewar basis and an estimate of the Blast Fur-- 
nace plant to provide the necessary quantity of iron and other services on the — 
prices of units built by the Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. and the Indian | 
Iron and Steel Company Ltd. The ingot capacity is, as we have stated, about 
700,000 ton and the finished products capacity about 400,000 tons, whilst the — 
blooming mills capacity is far in excess of either. Upon such examination as — 
has been-possible for us to make, we believe that pre-war cost of such a plant : 
erected would have been about Rs. 12-13 crores excluding collieries, ore mines, * 
working capital, financial charges prior to the commencement of opera‘ions q 
and starting expences. 9 

167. What a new plant will actually cost can only be ascertained at the ~ 
time project is formulated. Judging by the general evidence available, the ” 
prices ot plant and machinery in Great Britain had risen by about 70 to 80 %, 
over pre-war levels, in 1945 and it will be unsafe to assume a_ smaller 
rise fur our purposes. We accordingly adopt as a working figure a cost of Rs. 
22 crores. There is some published evidence of the cost of some war time 
plants erected in the U.S.A. None of these plants correspond in capacity or 
the kind of products manutactured with the kind of plant we are considering. 
But speaking generally, our estimate per ton of ingot capacity is iden patable 
with the U.S. A. cost. 


168. It is estimated that about 40-50"), of the total expenditure would pro- 
bably be incurred in India. It is difficult to say to what extent the increase in 
the Indian cost would correspond to that in Great Britain. But it is known 
that the prices of steel, of which many thousand tons would be required for the 
manufacture locally of parts of plant, machinery and equipment and 
for the construction of buildings, have not risen here in the same proportion as 
in Great Britatn, nor has the cost ef fabrication. It is probable also that when 
the dislocation and confusion caused by the war have somewhat ceased to 
operate to the same extent as before, there may be some downward tendency in 
the Ievel of prices. The recent proposal by the Finance Member to feduce the 
revenue duties on plant and mechinery and raw materials may also help. But 
we are not prepared to make any prophesy as regards the prices which may 
prevail when the time arrives tor launching any project and can only adhere 
to our estimated figure. : 


169. It is not our purpose, nor is it one of our functions to pepare any 
hard and fast scheme embracing the exact products, the manufacture of which 
should be undertaken by any new works, or to offer technical advice on the 
exact type of equipment it should possess. There are matters the decision on 
which can best be left to those who promote and finance any project and their 
Consulting Engineers and Technical Advisers. We propose only to put forward 
propositions which in the light of the demand which may be anticipated may 
be considered by them in the preparation of their own scheme. We shall also 
make suggestions as to the general type of equipment which, in our opinion, 
might help to give effect ‘o such propositions if they are in the main acceptable 
tothem. One word of warning, however, we would like to give. Any scheme 
which may be decided on should be prepared in clgse co-operation and consu- 
lation with the industry. Apart from the benefit ofthe advice which it may be 
able to give from its practical experience and knowledge it is important to 
avoid any duplication or overlapping not justified by the demand. 


170. For reasons explained by us in Chapter III on Regionalisation we 
must assume that the pig iron will be made in modern blast furnaces with cok- 
ing coal. We shall also assume that the steel will be made in basic Open 
Hearth Furnaces. Whether the normal Duplex process or some modified form 
of it should be combined with Open Hearth or the Electric Furnace or both are 
also points which should be left for decision by the promotors and their advisers. 
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at the first plant should be erected in the Central Pro- 
pped to manufacture the usual mild steel products in 
general demand, excluding for the present rails, heavy sections, plates and 
sheets. The normal equipment of such a plant for the production of 400,000 
to 450,000 tons of saleable products should consist of the following :— 

1. Two Blast Furnaces with a nominal capacity of, 1,000 tons per day 
which can be increased, if necessary, to 1100 tons per day. It may be advis- 
able to provide an extra stack which, when one of the furnaces is under repair, 
may use its equipment and thus serve as a Blast Furnace. In this way provi- 
sion can be made at a small extra cost for securing without interruption about 
720,000 tons of iron all the time. 

2. Coke Ovens to produce the requisite quantity of coke with a complete 


by product plant. 
3. Gas cleaning and distribution equipment including gas holders. 
4. Power plant and elcctricity distribution. 
5. Melting shop with a nominal capacity of 600,000 tons of ingots. 
6. Blooming mill with reserve capacity for subsequent extensions, if and 


when necessary. 
7. Continuous Billet Mill. 


8. Medium Section Mill, preferably 18’—21”. 
9. Continuous Merchant Mill. 
« 10. Rod, hoop and bar mill, 10”—12”. 


11. Water services. 
12. Roads, railway tracks and rolling stock. 


13. All auxiliary and ancillary equipment and appliances. 

14. Foundry for ingot moulds, other iron castings and for steel castings ; 
also a fully equiped repair shop. 

15. Laboratories, Offices, housing and amenities for labour. 

172. These are the main items. There will be many more which no doubt 
will be included by the tehnical advisers. Perhaps it will be well to remember 
that no major ircn and steel plant is so built that at any jtime it can be said 
that nothing further is required. : 

- 1%3. We do not propose to make any estimate at this stage of the further 
cost which may have to be incurred in the event of any extension of the 
po Sipe! undertaken. But if the initial plant is laid out and equiped 

ith this possibility in mind, the extra expenditure will be appreciably smal- 
ler than in the first instance. 
II, ESTIMATE OF THE OPERATING COSTS 


_ _ 174. If the task of making any estimate of the cost of the new plant isa diffi- 
cult one, that of making any estimate of the probable operating rth. 2 is still more 
ifficult. ‘To make even a rggsonable estimate we must have more stable con- 

ditions than exist today, as regards the prices of raw materials, practicularly 

‘coking coal, the wages of labour, the prices of imported stores, railway freights 

and arg items which go to make up the works costs. But there is an- 


oth ficulty in our way. Until the exact location of the plant is determinted 
and some reasonable estimate can be made of the cost of transport of all 
the raw materials, no reliable estimate of the works costs of pig iron, which is 
after all the basis of steel making, can be made. 

~. 2475. If we are to make an estimate of the works costs as defined by successive 


fe" 


Tariff Boards from the inception of the policy of protection, of individual projects 


vinces. It must be equi 


4i 


~ we can only make it on the assumption that the site of the new plant will not be 
situated more unfavaurably than that of either of the existing major works in 
_ relation to all the principal raw materials taken together. This assumption is 
necessary mainly, if not wholly, upto the pig iron stage. When the location of the 
plant is finally decided on and the estimate of the cost of transport and -the 
_ prices of the raw materials are tolerably well ascertainable, it will not bedifficult 
to make the necessary adjustments in the works costs of the pig iron or of its 
steel derivatives. We must also assume that there will be no serious rise in the’ 
levels of wages applicable to this idustry and also that by the time new plant 
_ begins to function all the war time allowances and emergency payments will 
_have ceased to be effective. 


176, On these assumptions we make the following estimate of approximate 
works costs* and the tonnage of each product : 


Product Prcdustion per Works costs 
annum /Tons/) per ton 


Pigiron , ‘ 726,000 39 

Ingots . , 600,000 52 
aleable Products , 

Medium Section Mill ‘ 150 000 39 

Merchant Mill , 150,000 3 75 

Rod, hoop and bar Mill ‘ 90,000 85 

Billets ‘ : 80,000 58 


470,000 


Surplus Pig iron ; 100,000 
Average works costs Rs, 76 yer ton, 
Average yleld , 73 per cent, 


: 177. This is not a Tariff Board enquiery for determinig the mesaure of 
protection. It is therfore not necessary for us to ascertain, nor is it within the 
©) purview of our terms of reference to go into the questions of the fair selling 
price which tne works should receive. But it will be observed that the. capi- 
.alisation per ton of finshed product is about 70 to 80 °/, above pre-war. The 
hypothe¢fcal operating costs as assumed by us, on the other hand, are lower 
than those of the existing works as may be expected from a plant completely - 
modern and mechanised. Nevertheless, they are higher than those before the 
war owing to the rise in the prices of coal, other raw materials and stores and 
also the level of wages. Inthese circumstances it may be supposed by the 
investor that he may not be able to sell his products at prices which may 
prevail at the time the new plant is brought into operation. Until more reliable 
data are available about the advantages or disadvantages arising from the 
Jocation of the plant in relation to the works costs of pig iron, prices of coal 
and other raw materials and labour and of the actual levels of selling prices 
han prevalent, no practical proposal as a safeguard against such a contingency 
s possible. In what we believe to be the unlikely event of such a contingency 
rising, it is covered by the suggestions put forward by us in paragraph - 213 
f Chapter VII and paragraphs 224 and 229 of Chapter VIII. 


The works costs include §he cost of the Isbour employed and of the power and material 
sed together with the expenditure incurred on the supervisory staff It exctudes th3 overbead 
barges consigting of :-- | 
(a) Depreciation ; | 

(6) Interest on working capital ; 
(c) Agent’s comm session, head olfice charges, ete, ; 
(d) Selling expenses, and lastly, Manufacturers’ profits 

(Vide Tariff Board's Report - 1927,/ 
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lll. A SECOND PLANT 
the erection of at least one more plant in addition to the one already re- 


‘commnded will be necessary. If it is to be built and completed Within the 
time fixed forthe first part of the 15 year Plan, it should be located in 


Bihar and, preferably on or near the southern bank of the river Ganges. We | 


have very fully discussed the reasons for the selection of a site in this locality 
and it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

179 In dealing with the other plant we have excluded from its present 
equipment the production of rails, heavy sections, plates and sheets. There is 
sufficient capacity for rails in the two existing major plants and unless the 
demand for rails develops more rapidly than we have reason to antic{pate, no 
immedite extension of Capacity is necessary or desirable. But we must anti- 
Cipate a bigger demand for the other products than the equipment at present 
available can cope with, and provision for their manufacture should be made 
on this second plant. 

180. This plant should have the same initial capacity upto the ingot 
stage, but instead of the Rolling Mills there proposed, it might be planned as 
fallows .:— 

One combined Slabbing and Blooming mill. 
One Continuous Plate and Strip Mill. 


A Heavy Section Mill, which may be installed at the beginning or way 
be added at a later stage. 


The auxiliary and ancillary equipment and appliances will be of the same 


order as in the other case with some modifications. 


181. This plant, its equipment and layout should also be so designed as 
to make its extension up to 800,000 tons of finished products eventually 
ible. In order to get the full advantage of the slabbing and blooming 


mill as also of the continuous strip mill, this expansion must sooner or _ later & 


take place. 
182. The plate mill will roll plates of almost any thickness, though normal- 


Jy they are not likely to exceed 14” down to one eight of an inch. The heavier 


plates will be 96” to 102” wide. The width of the strip should be capable of a 
maximum of not less than 48” or 54”, though in the more advanced countries 
the recent tendency has been to make them 72” wide. The initialo utput will 
be in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons of plates and/or strip. 


183. It is difficult to make any preciseestimate of the cost of the plant, but- 


without the heavy section mill it may be in the region of 25 crores, excluding of “7 
course finishing mills for cold rolled tin plate or sheets. Ordinary sheets can 7 
be rolled on the existing type of finishing mills but not tinplaie Though | 


opinions differ the strip can be used for welded tube. 


184, The question that we have now to consider is whether in the present % 


state of the development of the steelindustry such an expensive type of equipment 


is desirable. Regarded merely as a business proposition from the the point of view 7% 


of immediate return on investment, the answer may perhaps be in the negative. 
But such a question is irrelevant when we are taking steps towards developing 
this key industry to a stage when it can meetall the 
of ladia, No country which has become or in- tends to become as India 
intends to do, a sieel producting and consuming country ona large scale can 
achieve its purpose-without increasing its range of products and adopting the 
most up-to-date processes and equipment for the purpose. Without the pro: 
duction on an extensive scale ol what are generally described a: flat products, 
the scope of the establishment of secondary and consumer gocd: adustries 1s 
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178. Plate and Continuous Strip Mill—In order to realise our target, ~ 
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" very limited. The plant, if it ts to be built, will take, as we have stated, 5 to 7 
years before it can be completed and reaches ecnomic production. For 
~ armaments, shipbuilding and many other heavy industries, which must in the 
near future form part of our industrial organisation, plates are an essential raw 
material and their supply should be provided well ahead of the time when they 
~ are needed. 


: 185. The obsolete method of manufacturing tinplate must give way to mod- 
~ ern process, as in every_other advanced country, by the time the new plant is 
ready. We shall need superior grades of tinplate for canning edible food and 
~ other purposes. If we are to make motor cars and many household articles, we 
~ shall need superior grades of sheets. If we are to wait for every thing until the 
: : demand for it is in actual sight, the chances of our having most things are far 
- from bright. We must therefore encourage the installation of equipment for the 
~ manufacture of these products either in the vicinity of the new plant by the ere- 
~ ction of finishing mills or preferably in other parts of India with a view to the 
- much desired dispersal of secondary industries. 


3 186. There is also an alternative method of disposing of the contemplated 
' output of hot strip. Both the major works can use the stripon their finishing mills, 
_ dispensing with sheet bar and roughing mills. Inthis way they can between 
them release approximately 350,000 tons or more of ingot steel which can be ab- 
sorbed by the Steel Company’s billet mill and any finishing mills which either 
company may be advised to erect and so make the range of their products more 
varied and flexible. The Tinplate Company of India Ltd. may consider the 
adoption of this new process. Sucha development will be a contribution of 

- signal importance from the point of view of the advancement of the industry. 


187. The materials at our disposal do not permit us to make any estimate 
of the operting costs of the products. But until we lose the natural advantages 
which we possess for the manufacture of cheap iron and steel, there is no reason 
to suppose that in undetaking the manufature of these products we should be at 
any disadvantage compared to other countries. In any event, a beginning has to 
be made and now is the time for it. 


CHAPTER VI 
RAILWAY FREIGHTS 


188. In a county of great distances like Iidia the Railways can make or mar 
the Iron & Steel Industry. The cost of transport of the raw materials required 
and of the distribution of the finished products formsa very high percetage of 
the prices on which iron and steel can be sold to the consumer. How high a 
atoll is levied on the Industry by railway freights will be realised from the 
_ following figures relating to the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. They refer to nett 
- freights, 7,e. after the deduction of recoveres of freight on finished products. 


Year Freight 
Rs, (in lakhs). 
1986-37 . ‘ ? ° , 155.97 
1937-38 , ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 165.71 
1938-39 , , . ° ° 180,24 
1989-40 . : ° i , 238,98 
1940-41 , e+ ‘ P ‘ 230,12 


| This represented an average incidence of about Rs. 30 per ton of steel; and. 

| before the war, probably amounted to 20 per cent, or 29 per cent of the average 
selling price ex-works. Since the war the incidence of freight per ton of steel 

_ has been considerably higher. 


\ 
\ 


\ 


AL 
189. Amongst the manufacturing key industries of the world perhaps steei 


reqires the largest tonnage of raw materials per ton. In order to explain what 
this means, we give the follong figures of raw materials required:— 


Coking coal ‘ , ; , 1,75 tons 
other coal Ss, “ ae ‘ 0,59 tons 
Tron ore ‘ :; ; 1.66 (69 per cent 
of fron content / 

Limestone & Other fluxing material Ree ‘ 0.75 
Referactory materials , , 0.25 
Consumable stores of all kfuds , 0 20 

| Total 5,11 tons 


In addition to this one ton of saleable steel is to be transported. 


190. ‘Taking into account the fact that the initial capacity of a new Iron & 
Steel Works should not be below half a million tons to be ultimately increased 
to one million tons per annum, it is clear that eventually the traffic to be handled 
would amount to 6 million tons per annum. It is difficult to say exactly what 
the average railway lead may be for the raw materials, but it is estimated that 
juding by the localites in which they are found, it would be about 150 miles. 
As regards the finished product the lead may be anything from 300 to 400 
miles. The total traffic, therefore, would run into about 1,200 million ton miles 
per annum. From any railway’s point of view this should be considered a very 
Litrattive proposition and indeed it has been found to be so in India. One 

would therefore expect that if there is any industry in which the Railways 

ought to be Pama intrested, it is the Steel Industry. It is not denied that 

in the past they have been very helpful from their own point of view as well as 

that of the industry. But that happend to be at a time when the industry was es- 

tablished in localities where most of the raw materials were found in close pro- 

ximtiy to one another. The demand for steel was relatively so small that the 

location of the industry within a small area did not prove to be a_ serieus handi- 

ae cap.. But the problem presenis itself in a somewhat different form to-day. Geo- 

ee ners distribution of industries has been so pronounced that the 

has come to the conclusion, and in our opinion rightly, that as far 

as possible any locality which presents reasonably good conditions for the sett- 

ing up of an industry should bé@ encouraged to establish such an industry. 

This proposition, as we have explained in another chapter, cannot apply in its en- 

tirety to this industry, but its application is possible toa limited extent, if the 
policy of the railways governing freight rates is modified. 

__ 191. It is now necessary for the Railways to look upon the question from a 
wide point of view than in the past. The whole of the railway system practi- 
cally now belongs to the State. The State has declared its’intention to accelerate 
the industrialization of the country and to build up a wide-spread industrial 

isation. Though the complete relationship between the management of the 

ilways and their owners has changed, the principles on which the Railways 
are still supposed to run remain practically the same. Even these economic 
laws which may be regarded as immutable have been brought so much under 
control that their operation can be arrested, retarded or accelerated to suit the 
ing needs of the world. But the out-worn doctrines on which the freight 
structures were built in the past remain for all practical purposes the same as 
were before. They still look upon railway management as an instrument 
inly for the purpose of ea:ning as much profit as possible irrespective of its 
aring on the gerieral advancement of the country. Unless the outlook of the 
84 tailways is sd and brought into line with the declared policy of state, it 
ee is not likly that the pace of industrialisation, particularly so far as this key in- 
Z dustry is concerned, will be very mnch accelerated. | 
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192. The directions in which we think that some raedical change of policy 
is necessary, have already been, indicated by us to the Railway Board. But the 
reply we have received to our letter does not appear to us to be helpful, though 
it is admitted that the door has been kept open tor further negotiation with it 
consideration by, individual Railway administrations. The main points men- 
fioned in the correspondence on which a revision of Railway policy on freights 
is suggested may now be briefly discussed. : | z 

193. Freights on Coking coal.—As we have stated, about 1# tons of cok- 
ing coal are required per ton of finished steel. This is, atter labour, perhaps 
the largest single item in the works costs. Coal is classified under a single 
heading as fuel and the same rate is charged whatever its purpose or quality. 
But there is a foundamental difference, which needs over-due recognition, bet- 
ween coal used tor coking and for the purpose of smelting iron in blast fur- 
naces and the same or other coal used tor steam raising or some other purpose. 
There is no substitute at present known tor coking Coal in smelting iron ona large 
scale, though there are substitutes for coking coal into non-metallurgical uses. 
It is true that special telescopic rates have been fixed for the transport of coal, 
But this policy has resulted in the wastage of good coal where cheaper coal 
could have been used. Though we are not immediately concerned with freights 
on what may be called non-metallurgical coal, we are definitely of the opinion 
‘chat wastage of coking coal for steam raising may be prevented by raising the 
freights on it for the general public so high as to make its use ungconomic, 
and by the railways abstaining from the use of the coal in locomotives. At 
the same time, coal used for blast furnaces only and for no other purpose 
should be classified separately and a much reduced rate of freight charged 
upon it. : 


194. We are recommending the erection of a major Iron and Steel Works 
in the Central Provinces, situated about 400 miles from the coal-fields of Bihar. 
We have proposed, without any success so far, that the freight on coking coal 
raken from this area to the Iron & Steel Works in the Central Provinces should 
not exceed ‘06 pie per ton. Similar concession may have to be given to the 
other companies already established which may result in areduction of revenue. 
We believe that this loss may be outweighed by the additional revenue which 
the Railways will derive from the long distance haulage provided by the new 
Works. It is also possible that another major Iron & Steel Works may be esta- 
blished in Bihar, perhaps a hundred miles away from the coalfield further 
north. In that event the iron ore required for the new works in Bihar or even 
for the existing works at Kulti and Burnpur may be brought from the Central 
Provinces, where ore of good quality will be available within a short distance of 
the works. This will create a double traffic for about 400 miles of the total dis- 
tance, which may be in the neighboorhood of about 500 to 600 miles. The possi- 
bility of getting this double traffic for about two-thirds of the distance, at any - 
rate, is one of which Railways apparently do not take account. This we con: 
sider unsound from the point of view of any transport economics. Wherever 
there is double traffic—by sea, rail or air—the transport companies must and 
cenerally do take that factor into acconnt in fixing the freight rates. It has 
however been suggested that the wagons which convey coal are not suitable for 
bringing back iron ore or vice versa. We do not think that the adaptation of 
the railway wagons for both purposes should present any serious technical 
difficulties which cannot be got over by necessary modifications in the design 
of the wagons. Coking coal or ore for the purpose of making iron and steel 
are both purely and simply raw materials and of equal importance ; for with: — 
out the one the other has no value for this purpose. Upto the first 600 miles 
the freight on iron ore at a flat rate 1s lower than on coal, because the telescopic 
rate for coal starts at a higher rate than the flat rate lor the ore and does not 
drop below the latter until that distance 1s exceeded. For this reason the pro: 
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not derive much advantage from the telesco- 
the coalfields in Bihar is 400 miles. 


__ jected site for the new works will 
‘pic rate as the distance from it to | | ee 
_ 195. Iron ore by itself has no value unless it is used tor making iron or 
steel. It is, therefore, of advantage trom the Railways’ own point of view, that 
a material which will not otherwise be used and will not give them any traffic 
should be made usable on a larger scale in conjunction with coal. 

-. 196) Qne réason by a separate classification is objected to by the Rail : 
ig that imjtheir opinien such a concession would be contrary to Section 42-A ol 
the Indian Railways Act, 1890, because it would amount to giving undue pre- 
ference » which could not be justified. We fail to undersiand how it can 
amount to undue preference if all users of blast furnace coal are treated on the 
same footing. There might be some force in this contention if, for instance, 
the same concession was denied to the existing works. But even here the dift- 
culty, if it exists, may be got over by the application of another principle which 
is a favourite one with Railway Administrations both when they grant and 
when they refuse a concession. This is the principle by which such rates are 
charged as the traffic can reasonably bear. This must refer to the particular 
traffic and not to general traffic. The new traffic which is oitered.to the Rail- 
ways cannot reasonably bear as high a freight as is charged under the existing 
schedule. Indeed it is possible that the existing rates may prove to be so high 
that no ney traffic can be created. We maintain, theretore, that the Ratlways’ 
objectionghave little validity in view ol the special circumstances which exist and 
which they ought to take into account. Weshould imagine that any Railway 
run even on purely business considerations would go out of its way to ofter 
facilities which would in the long run, if not immediately, add to its revenues 
and to its profits. 

a , ne - # 

+497. Anefact; ii it is generally laid down by the Railways that these facili- 
ties will-be offered to any new industry cf the kind we are considering, it will 
materiadly help:the development of new industries. The suggestion put for- 
ward sometimesis that when or aiter a new works has actually been pro- 
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jeeted, it should start negotiations with the railway administration concerned, 
No new enterprise can be siarted on the mere hope that the Railways will subse- 


guentivy grant concessions on a proper case being made out. On such an 
assumption as this very little capital will be forthcoming. In this instance, 
we have put to the Railways one concrete Case on which they should be. ina 
position to-tell us:approximately what they propose doing. It may be a_ hy- 
pothetical ease in the sense that no actual project has been prepared, but the 
preparation of such a project cannot.be undertaken in the absence of some 
more definite promise trom the Railway Administration that the freights would 
beso reduced das to make the project a feasible one. 

198. Another direction in which a revision of the railway rates policy is 
overdue is the application of the telescopic rates, even in the few cases where 
they are applicative: The various Railway systems are now the property of the 
Government, Dut'they seem to be managed as if their artificial spheres, which 
were created in‘ the past sfill remain fully in operation, Formally, perhaps there 
was some justification {Or Gach different Railway charging the telescopic freight 
at a higner rate agalt as the traffic entered its own section from what is termed 
a * foreign ’ railway. But there isno question of ‘ fereign’ railways now and 
there seems to be no justification at-all-ior not charging a through telescopic rate 
from ihe point where the traffic originafes up to thé point where it terminates, ir- 
respective of the number of systems over which it passes. Some traffic, to which 
the telescopic rate is applicable, has‘to begin with a hicher fate as many times 
as it passes from one railway System td another. «It is difficult at times even 
to calculate what difference theré would bé between the total f reight thus charged 
and the freight charged on the ‘telescopic basis over the wide distance. : 
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199. In the case of some raw materials the incidence of the freight becomes 
simply prohibitive, l{ magnesite, for instance, is brouefit from Saleth to Burn- 
pur or Tatanagar, it Nas to ‘pass through several ‘ailway systems, The same 
applies to iron and steel products which have to go over long distance, such as 
those between the main steel works and the Punjab, South India, Western India, 
etc. It appears that the Railway reduce their trieghts or charge a through 
telescopic rate when there LS competition between them and altefnative means 
ot transport such as rail-cum-sea, OT $S$@a alone, Or rail-cum-river, or river alone, 
or between rail and road, but seldom, it ever, otherwise. 

200. The consumption of iron and steel, as we have shown, hag been on # 
veay restricted scale. Heavy Engineering and Processing Industriés have not 
developed, party ularly in the interior of India, because of the heayy treights. 
So far as the Processing Industries are concerned, the disparity in freights on 
the finished products and the semifinished products is so great that the Process: 
ing Indutries cannot be established in areas situated at long distance from the 
main sources of supply. There is some ditterence between the {reights on pig 
iron and Semi-tinished steel and those on finished steel. Bnt the difference is 
not great as to make it profitable tor a Processing Industry using pig iron or steel 
to establish itself in the interior of the. country. Though we do not 
suggest that pig iron and semi-finished steel should be put exactly om the same 
jooting as unprocessed raw materials, we recommend that there should be an 
appreciable difference between the rates charged to pig iron and /sethi-finished 
steel and those charged to finished iron and steel products. 5 

201. ‘There is also a case for considering lower freights tortrain Iléads than 
tor wagon loads. ‘The change will be particularly helpful where raw materials 
are carried over long distances tor immediate use, . 

202. It may be that the acceptance by the Railways of some or all.of the -pro- 
posals whieh are indicated in. broad outline by us may involve the Raikvays in 
some temporary Joss of revenue ior a few years. But it is a matter of history that 
the probability of Railways being run ata loss has never in the past prevented 
the Goveas ment trom launching upon schemes which ona long, view appeared 
to be in the interests of rhe country. Any loss that may be incurred by any par- 
ticular railway or by the whole railway system through such concessions would 
form a very smal] percentage of the general revenues derived by the Government 
irom the Railwavs. But whether the percntage is large or small, Railways 
Leing the property of the state can no longer be regarded as a purely commercial 
proposition quite independent of the effeet which such commereialisation may 
have on the country’s development as a whole. Where-ever the Railways are 
owned by the State they are expected tO revulate and do in tact regulate their 
Ireight policy to help the development of those industries which need special 
assistance. It is not suggested that any, particular industry should be susidised 
in this way by the manipulation of freights. Far from it. What we insist upon 
and in this we ar@ sure we have the support of a majority oi the public, is that 
ihe time has come when the Railway administration should nor be entirely di 
vorced trom wider considerations of policy aitecting industries. In that view 
of the matter, if the Railway Board does not of itseli bring its policy imto line 
with that of the Government, it is undoubtedly the duty ot the Government to step 
inand lay down principles by which the Railways wtll be bound and which 
they must administer in as liberal a spirit as possible. : 


CHAPTER VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF IRON AND STEEL, ORGA NISATION AND CONTROL 
NECESSARY FOR THE PURPOSE 
203. In this chapter we propose to deal with matters covered by the follow- 
ing terms of the Special and General Directives issued. by the Government:— 
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(1) Special Directive:— 


8. To examine the advisability of forming a Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers and to indicate the line on which such an 
organisation should function in the interests of the Industry, 

9, To examine the advisability of setting up a Unitary Sales Organis- 
ation in order that the Industry as a whole may be able to distri- 
bute its products economically both in internal and external 
markers. 

10. To examine the necessity of setting up an Iron and Steel Control 
Board to safeguard Consumers’ interests 


(2) General Directive to all Panels: 
¢. The nature of the assistance required from Government in the form 
7 of protective duties, bounties, research grant, expert advice, etc. 
This was subsequently interpreted to mean that the Panel was 
not to go intothe quantum of protection required but merely to 
_ report whether any protection was required. 
S. If the Industry is to be under private ownership and management, 
what controls, if any, should be exercised by Government. 
9. What should be the organisation of the different units of the Industry, 
e. g. should there be an industrial association ? 
11. Should the Industry cater for the export market ? 


“204. It is also relevant to refer here to the communique dated 22nd April 
1945 issued by the Government of India on their future industrial policy frcm 
_ which we quote the following passage :— 


“In a planned economy it is impossible to dp without controls. Govern- 
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ee ment consider that such controls should be the very minimum required. 
Pease They propose that apart from licensing, control should be under- 
| taken to achieve the following objects :— = 


(s7¢) To prevent excessive profits to private capital. In the case of pri- 
vate undertakings, subject to free competition, it would be a 
mistake to discourage enterprise by undue restrictions of profits. 
The risks to such enterprise are considerable and if industria- 

Be ae, ye, lists are to bear the losses they must also be permitted to reap 

eee the profits. 

ASS In the normal course the tax system may be expected to prevent any 
excessive accumulation of profits. Where, however, conditions 
of free competition do not éxist and as a consequence excessive 
profits accrue, special steps should be necessary. This can only 
be considered on the inerits of each case as it arises. 


(tv) To ensure the quality of industrial products in the interest of both 
internal and external markets. It is of the utmost importance 
to ensure good quality for the internal as well as the external 
markets. This involves standardization of products and adm1- 

istrative machinery to enforce standardization”. 


_ 205. All the questions referred to us are expressly or by implication closely 
oe inter-related and we propose to deal with them together but not necessarily in 
the order in which they have been stated above. 


_ _ ~~ +206. The Government of India have themselves announced that if planned 

_ €conomy 1s to attain any measure of success, it is impossible to do without 
_. eonfrols. The-controls will call for sacrifices in different degrees from the 
‘Gor ernment, the investor, the producer, the consumer and the taxpayer. Such 
will be particularly the case where the establishmen‘, development and the ex- 
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pansion of key industries of supreme national importance, to which the Steel 
Industry beyond any question belongs, are concerned. The machinery for 
the exercise of any inevitable control without complete socialization must be so 
devised that whilst it involves the least interference with private enterprise 
and the normal channels of business, it does not demand from any of the 
parties above-named a sacrifice out of proportion to the benefit derived, or by 
the community at large. 


207. Apart altogether from the general considerations applicable to all in- 
dustries under a system of planned economy, there are special circumstances 
at present surrounding the Iron and steel Industry, which by their very  exis- 
tence demand the adoption of measures involving its control and regimentation. 
The first direction in which action may be necessary is to ascertain in such 
manner as may be considered expedient whether, as has been suggested in 
-another Chapter, the prices are higher than are adequate for the maintenance 
and development of a healthy industry, and if they are so, to determine to 
what extent they can be reduced and kept at pre-determined levels consistent 
with the interest of the producer and the consumer alike. 

208. We have already pointed out that India has produced, and there is 
reason to hope that she will continue to produce, perhaps the cheapest iron and 
steel in the world. But owing to the circumstances which have also been 
explained, the Indian consumer has not derived all the advar.tages arising out 
of cheap raw materials. While he has the satisfaction of knowing that Indian 
enterprise and ability have been able, through his sacrifices, to create and 
build up a great national industry and have made him independent of foreign 
supplies to a very large extent, he has not had the benefit of cheap production. 
We have already endeavoured to outline anJ analyse the various causes that 
have contributed towards the establishment of hign price levels. The number 
of such causes shows that no single remedial measure of control or regimenta- 
tion will prove to be effective. Any voluntary or Governmental action to be 
taken will have many phases and wili have to be far reaching. It is impossi- 
ble for us to deal with in minute detail. We, therefore, propose to deal mainly 
with the general principles on which it may be taken. 

209. We have already suggested in paragraph ¢9 that the internal prices 
should no longer be related to foreign but to the local costs of production includ- 
ing a liberal amount of depreciation and return on investment which would 
not only maintain a healthy industry but also attract the enormous Capital which 
its expansion will require. The same principle hitherto followed, by which 
internal prices were in effect determined by the internal costs, will apply. 
When protection was granted, adequate duties were imposed to bring up the 
foreign prices to the level which was regarded as fair for the domestic industry 
Circumstances may be proved on investigation to have so changed that the fair 
selling prices may require to be regulated in the absence of counteracting eco- 
nomic conditions. We accordingly recommend that some iuvestigation should 
be undertaken with a view to determining the fair selling prices of iron and 
steel, | 

210. Whatever machinery is devised, we do not think that it should take 
the war time form of the Iron and Steel Control though there is no doubt that 
it proved itself a serviceable war organisation. But with the termination of 
the war its utility as a whole is fast disappearing and will soon cease to have 
any relevance to existing condition. It may be retained as a temporary neces- 
sitv. In that case, it should be reduced to a simple and inexpensive machine 
with limited scope. Its statistica department which has been operated under 
the Steel Commissioner and the Iron and Steel Controller should be retained 
with such modifications as the changing post-war conditions may require. 
Further, its scope and activities should be expanded to provide for the collation 
of statistics of production, distrihuticn, exports and imports of iron and steel 
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eee and to make such statistics available to the Government, the producer, the con. 
/ —_—s sumer and the public at large. 


~~‘ * 941. Next in importance to the desirability of determining and maintain- 
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- ing the prices of iron and steel at the levels aimed at is the question of distri- 


me 


bution. Some machinery must be set up fort the purpose of securing an adequ- 
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and equitable distribution of iron and stcel throughout the country at 


ley. ‘such determined prices. This machinery should consist of a single marketing 


nisation including the primary producers, both existing and future and re- 
” presentation of so much Of the recognised Re-rolling Industry as tultils the con- 
_ ditions laid down by us. The main functions of such an organisation should 
_beas follows:— | 3 
| fa). To be responsible for the sale and distribution of all iron and rolled 
| _ steel produced in whateverform and ot whatever quality includin, 
_.. \scrap and defectives- which have a salebale value. 
(b) To ascertain in advance the requirements of the country for iron and 
) steel including billets and semis and to provide that there shall 
at no foreseeable time, be a shortage of these products. Apart trom 
the inconvenience or loss to the consumer which such a_shortave 
may cause, therc will be the risk of creating or encouraging 3 
Black Market which should be eliminated at any cost. 


ee 


wa 


eS (c) In the next few years, and until the competition and coming into pro- 
-_~~ ~~~ ~~ duetion of a new major works there isa _ strong probability ot the 
| _ Gomestic production being appreciably unequa! to the demand. 
~~ ~~ The deficit should be esimated well in advance and arranvemeuts 
~~ - made toimport the required quantity from the most favourable 
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~*~ ~~ source available at this time, This may involve the total prohibition 
sg oh wen ea of free imporis, and make every import subject to a licence issued 
Saag ica by such authority aS may be appointed for the purpose, 


ae 2 (d) So long as imports continue to be necessary the imported materials 
ee should be sold and distributed along with the indigenous by the 
Selling Organization. Whils: individual purchases of bulk pro- 
duction goods nust not be allowed to interf ire with the central pur- 
. chasing arrdnged by the Selling Organisation. so far as finished 
materials, particularly of special! quality. are involved, it should be 
the aim of the Selling Organisation to recognise the usual channels 
of trade and to enable the consumer wherever possible to buy from 
the source which he prefers. In such cases the importer should be 
“made responsible for furnishing to the selling organisation such 
data as may be required to provide proper statistical information. 


 (e) In order to reduce the cost of production and thereby the prices to the 
bee consumer, it is essential that the constituent units shall themselves 
arrange their rolling programme so that each one of them vets those 
products to roll which it is best equipped to roll and duplication 
Should as far as practicable be avoided. Despatches should be 
Sic made irom the nearest source of supply whether the product is lo- dy 
_ _~fally produced or iu ported, subject to the consideratton oj the In 
eo 2 freight payable to destination. las 


Ad Seoducts * 
a Pe aRegE should be sold at a price ex- Works plus the freight to the i 
_  @estination from the Works and not as hitherto from the ports. ae 


“ernative means, where more economic, of transport by sea, river of 
or road should , : 0 
eS niga should be taken into account. In such a country as India 
ee it 1S not possible to wipe out geographical disadvantages by char- 
<a, * Sing the same freight to every destination. But it is possible to 

_ -——s @aitigate them by creatihg a freight structure which compels no 
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consumer to paya higher freight than, say, Rs. 30 per ton, and 
which does uot permit any consumer to escape paying any freight 
at all, as has been the case in the past where the principal ports 
were concerned. While no consumer should be wholly deprived 
of his geographical advantage with reference to the location of a 
producing unit, it is of vital importance that iron and steel should 
be brought within tue reach of that body of consumers in the dis- 
tant markets-as well as of those consumers in the more favourable 
areas. The expansion ofthe demand for iron and steel must result 
in the lowering of Costs by making it possible tO construct and 
operate the largest and the most economic units of productions. 
There is no better way perhaps of bringing about such expansion 
than by a cheaper distribution of the products to large and heavily 
populated areas which were either precluded from their use or had 
to-use them on a very limited scale. The processing aud fabrica- 
ting industries which are now confined mainly to the ports may 
also be established in the interior of the country- This may help 
partially to regionalise an industry which is otherwise not amenable 
to the process so far as.its primary form is concerned, owing to 
the principal raw materials not being available tn proximity to 
one another except in particular localities. 


(¢) As we have elsewhere suggested, the Indian iron and steel industry 
should organise itself ona scale sulficiently large to enable it to 
win a share in the markets ce sraphically within its reach and par- 
ticularly in countries where these products are not manufactured, 
though the de..and for them is Itkely to be fairly extensive. But 
it should be in no hurry to export. Its first duty is to supply the 
whole demand of the country and no profit motive should be allowed 
to deviate it from this obvious and necessary purpose. In order 
that po artilicial shortage of these materials may be created by deal- 
ers or speculators the strictest vigilance will be required and to 
make it effective all exports should be undertaken by the Organi- 
satiou or permitted only under licence from the Government granted 
afier previous consultation with the Organisation. 


‘h}) As indicated by the Government of India in their communique, the 

ee consumer both at home and abroad should be assured of good 
quality. In this Industry that assurance can be given much more 
easily perhaps than in any other. All the iron and _ steel 
produeed SO far by the primary producers can be and, we hava 
sood ground for starting, has been normally made in confoi- — - 
mity with British Standard Specifications, though most of the 
same steel has had to be sold as “untested” in competition with 
Continental Steel. Indirectly such sales have enured to the 
benefit of the poorer consumer. But no effort should be spared 
by the Sales Organisation to maintain and, where necessary, 
suarantee the prescribed standards. This will be all the more 
necessary where exports are concerned. 


Grave complaints have sometimes been made in the export markets 
avainst variation in quality or its deterioration or lack of unitormity, resulting 
in the loss or diminution ct business, in the case ot many agricultural, manu- 
factured or pre cessed products exported from India. In several exporting 
countries exports of many. products are forbidden without a guarantee that they 
conform to certaia specified standards. The reputation of Indian steel should 
not be allowed to be damaged here or abroad like that of the Continental steel 


“ot indifferent quality made expressly for the poorer markets. 


iy pit fer te Re-Rolling Mill should be made to conform to specified 


"standards will require careful invetigation and no little vigilance in their 
_ ~~~ (i) For the protection of the consumer against unscrupulous dealers 
and black marketters, it is essential that the widest publicity 
should be given to the current prices_of iron and steel produets. 
They should not be liable to frequent alterations or variation 
merely by reason of any inereases or decreases in the costs of 
production. No action should be taken unless such increase 
or decrease exceeds, say,5 per cent or any other reasonable 


figure which may be fixed. 
CONSITITUTION OF THE ORGANISATION 


212. We have indicated’ in broad outline that action should be taken to 
determine the prices at which iron and Steel should, in future, be sold and the 
desirability of setting up an organisation for their distribution including also 
imports and exports. We have also suggested the principal functions and 
duties which this organisation should be charged to perfoim. | But we do not 
reeommend that the Government itself should ab initio take any action in re- 
Jation to prices or set up its own distribu‘ion organisation to carry out the func- 
tions and duties which we have proposed for such anorganisation. The 
major iron and steel industry, as it is constituted today, consists of three primary 
opis the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, the Steel Corporation of 

: gal Limited (working in association with the Indian’ Iron and Steel Comp- 
any Limited), and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. We believe that the 
Industry is under such management and has such experience that it may well 
‘be left to prepare a scheme in which it undertakes and agrees to perform 
those obligations, functions and duties which otherwise may be imposed on it 
ae by the Government itself. The Industry has sufficient experience 
of the methods and the principles applicable to the determination of costs and 
prices and there is no reaoon why after a close and careful examination of the 
question. it should not achieve the same result as any independent body ap- 
pointed by the Government. We believe that it is sufficiently alive to its res- 
ponsibilities to the investor, the consumer, the Government and the tax-payer 
to be able to put forward and carry out efficiently proposals which should meet 
with general approval. 
" £243. It is comparatively an easy matter to. fix with reasonable accuracy 
a _ the Works costs and the fair selling prices of iron and steel products when 
_ there is a single large unit of production or several of comparable sizes and 
Similar standing experience and equipment so that the quantum of protection 
s can be So fixed that none of them gets more or less than is considered adequate 
wit. But beeause in the present case the units are of uneqgal sizes, standing 
id equi ent, the assumption of uniform costs and level of selling prices for 
| om far may present some difficulties. It should however be possible for 
_ ~ the organisation to find some solution of the problem as it arises, which, whilst 
- __ it prevents the accrual of excessive profits on the one hand. makes possible the 
_ arming of reesonably equal rates of profit on the other to all in proportion to the 
on oS , Carming or replacement value of the equipment. When another and 
‘ totally new large unit is erected and brought into operation, then same problem 
_ May arise ina still more acute form. If new works are to be encouraged, it 
__ should be the duty of the organisatiou to devise from the beginning some uni- 
a form system of costing and determination of fair selling prices which may 
_ make the investor feel confident that he will not be exposed to, what may appear 
to him, unfair Competition on the part of the older and financially stronger units. 
a there is free competition no such special provision is necessary, for the 
investor enters the business with his eyes open and takes competition as part 
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of the ordinary business risks. But when a scheme is based on the elimina- 
tion of uneconomic competition from .within or without it cannot be worked 


satisfactorily without some, departure from the normal conditions by which prices 
are governed if left to themselves. 


214. Tne Industry should also be trusted to set 
on which the various interests mentioned by us are 


the principal duties enumerated in para 211. Before the war the two major 
companies had a selling organisation which, in our opinion, performed its 
duties satisfactorily and a new organisation may be formed somewhat on the 
lines of this earlier one wiih such modification as may be required in the light 
of our proposals and subject to some such limited control as is indicated in 
this Chapter. 


up a marketing organisation 
represented and to carry out 


215. Any Scheme which may be prepared by the Industry for fixing prices 
and for distributing the products should be submitted to the Government for 
approval. If such a scheme is not submitted or if, when submitted, it does 
not meet with the approval of the Government, then there may be no other alter- 
native than conplete Government control and the sale and distribution of iron 
and steel by the Government, at prices fixed and controlled by the Government, 
after such enquiry as may be necessary for the purpose. 


THE EXTENT OF CONTROL 


216. There is in this Industry, as in many others operated ona large scale 
by relatively few units with great financial resources, a tendency to form 
combinations which virtually resolve themselves into a monopoly of the whole 
Industry or some part ot or product of it. Planned economy necessarily implies 
that unnecessary overproduction should be avoided, and any organisation 
which may be set up should be charged with the duty of undertaking its pre- 
vention. But in order that the natural development and expansion of the 
Industry may not be lett solely to the discretion ct any organisation that largely 
represents the Industry itself, it is important that whatever the form of the orga- 
nisation, provision should be made for the exercise of extraneous control by 
some authority specially created for this purpose. The erection of any new 
works whether tor primary of secondary production should not be allowed with- 
out a license duly issued by such authortty. If the application is made by 
any other person than the distributing Organisation, the Licensing Authority 
should consult that Organisation betore the license is granted. It must be pro- 
vided that no license shall be unreasonably refused without the right of appeal 
to some higher authority. Stringent safeguards must he prc vided also against 
the use of the licensing power for the purpose of stifling healthy competition or 
of detending obsolete plants against the encroachment of more modern and effi- 
cient units. 


217. If the Industry organises itself and prepares a scheme acceptable to 
the Government, the control may take a fairly simple form including inter alia. 


1. An authority to issue licenses (a) for imports, (b) for exports, and (¢) 
for the construction of new or the extension of the existing units Of 
production. Provision should be made for an appeal against the 
refusal of a lieense without reasonable cause. 

2. The submission by the Organisation both to the Government and to 
the public of schedules of prices fixed or variations made therein 
at such intervals as may be prescribed. ; | 

3. Supply of information by the Organisation concerning profits earned, 
dividends paid, depreciation set aside by the constituent units and 
any other particulars of information which may be required by 


the Government, 
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4. The maintenance ofa statistical department similar to that now opera- 
, ting under the Iron & Steel Control. with authority to compel the 
submission by the parties concerned of subh figures including 
those relating to prices and in such form as may be prescribed by 
the Government in consultation with the Organisation. Reports 
of this Department should be printed, published and sold to the 
public 
5. Provision for an enquiry into the operations, activities and expansion 
| of the Industry when the Government deems it necessary or at such 
intervals as may be prescribed. 


6. As the recognition by the Government of such an Organisation will in 
practice create a virtual monopoly even though controlled, the protec- 
tion of the public will demand some machinery to enquire into and 
report to the Government on legitimate complaints against favourit- 
ism or any of its activities which may be injurious to the public 
interest. In Australia the Tariff Board is authorised to deal with 
such complaints as: 


‘that a manufaciurer is taking an undue advantage of the protection affor- 
ded by the Tariff, particularly (1) by charging unnecessary high 
prices ror his goods, or (2) by acting in restraint of trade to the 
detriment of the public, or (3) by operating in a manner that brings 
with it the levying of unnecessarily high prices upon the consum- 
ers of his goods.” 


This precedent may well be followed by the Government of India when a perma- 
nent Tariff Board is appointed. In the meanwhile, some temporary expedient 
may be found for the performance of similar duties. 


MODIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 


218. Whatever form the futureorganisation and control of the industry may 
take, 3.6., whether by the Government or voluntary action, if the Government 
desires that the target which it has in view is to berealised in the shortest possi- 
ble time it will have to modify its own policy in several directions indicated 
below:— | 


(1) We have already stated that there is at present no foreign competition 
against which any protection is needed. The primary produ ers of iron and 
steel have dispensed with the necessity for the coutinuance of protection and 
have thus vindicated its original grant. The Government would be justified, 
on the facts of the case as they now exist in removing all protective duties. 
But in our opinion it would be a serions mistake. Unfair foreign competition, 
at present dormant, may wake up suddenly at any moment and the industry 


_ should not be exposed once again to the risks which brought it to the verge of 


the collapse in its earlier days. Important as is this consideration, far worse 
consquences may follow the re.noval at this time of protecttve duties by creating 
uncertainty and fear in the mind of the investing public, on which the expan- 
sion of the Industry is dependent. We, therefore, suggest that the better course 
for the Government to follow is to retain the duties on the Statute Book and all 


the machinery provided for their levy or variation. The Industry should be 


declared to be a protected one and so longas there is no evidence of any foreign 
competition injurious to the Industry, the levy of these duties should be suspen- 
ded. Controlled imports, if freed from this burden, should lower the average 
prices and thereby help to cheapen steel which, as we have emphasised, is an 
essential condition precedent to its more extensive consumption, 


(2) The Excise duties (and the countervailing import duties) should be 
abrogated at the earliest moment possible. An Excise duty on a pro‘ected 
article of vital national importance does not appear to be a source of public reve- 
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nue to which recourse should be had save in very exceptional circumstances 
which do not exist at present, Besides, its retention will substantially defeat 


the purpose for which it is proposed that domestic selling prices should be fix- 
ed with reference to domestic costs of production. 


(3) The heavy burden of taxation, particularly that of the Excess Profit’s 
Tax and the high rates of Income Tax and surcharges on the earnings of all 
industries has had a crippling effect and the high level of the latter taxes may 
jeopardise future schemes of industrial expansion, unless steps are taken in 
the direction of alleviating such burdens. It is very questionable whether the 
enormous Capital required particularly by this Industry for its expansion will 
be forthcoming if taxation is maintained at the present level with simultaneous 
reduction in priees. The only other al-ernative wlil be the promise of a higher 
degree of protection necessarily involving the maintenance of higher prices. 
dhis in its turn may seriously affe:t the consumption of iron and steel, which 
it is Our purpose to expand, and defeat the object of Government by retarding, 
instead of accelerating, the growth of the Industry and thereby make the target 
aimed at difficult, if not impossible, of attainment. 

(4) The Equalisation Fund and all surcharges madeat present by the Iron 
and Steel Control should ke abolished. 

(9) All war stocks Of iron and steel should beacquired by the Government 
and handed over to the Selling Organisation for disposal in such a way as to 
cause no unnecessary dislocation of prices or interruption of production. 

(6) Necessary legislative powers should be taken by the Government in 
order to implement by executive action, when practicable, any arrangements which 
may be made atter the expiry of the Defence of India Rules under which the 
Industry is at present controlled. | 


219. One justificaiion of the policy of protection is that after the Industry 
has been established and has dispensed with the necessity for its continuance, 
Internal competition will keep down prices and the consumer will thereby reap 
the benefit of the sacrifice he had previously made to enable the Industry to be 
established behind the tariff wall. This has happened in the Match, Sugar, Cot- 
ton Textile and other protected Industries. In this Industry, so far as its pri- 
mary form is concerned, internal competition cannot take place and compel a re- 
duction in prices. The operating units, ‘as we have explained, have_to be so 
large to be economic that there cannot be enough of them, especially at the pre- 
sent stage of industrial development, to preclude an open or disguised combina- 
tion eliminating all competition. Foreign competition may help at times to keep 
the prices down, but we are creating conditions in which the Industry is expec- 
ted to be free from any foreign competition. In these circumstances some €x~ 
ternal control is not only necessary but inevitable and may have to be perma- 
nent. In the absence of such control the direct consumer may suffer and con- 
suming industries dependent on cheap iron and steel may require protection 
against foreign competition by the imposition of compensatory duties. It may 
not be unreasonable even to suggest that in the long run it may be a to 
subsidise to some extent the primary producers to enable them to supply their 
iron and steel which are no more than the raw materials of these innustries,at 
as low a price as possible, than to grant such compensatory protection. 

220. This brings us at once to the question of the control of the bi 
group of those subsidiary or secondary industries which require iron and sire! 
from the primary producers as their raw materials. Planned ree Oy 
sarily involves control of prices, production and distribution and includes ES 
avoidance of uneconomic over-production where possible. We have ma . 
proposals which are intended to give effect to such control with ee 0 
the whole Industry. They are necessary so long as there is a scarcity 0 — 
and steel or their products which cannot be met from indigenous sources or by 


~ 
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imports except at prohibitive prices and until conditions remain unfavourable 
for promoting internal competition. As soon, however, as the domestic produc- 
tion of the basic materials has reached a stage, when it can adequately meet 
the expanding demand or foreign materials can be imported without injuring 
the basic industry, the control should be relaxed and gradually abolished so far 
a; these other industries are concerned. It can never be in the national in- 
terest to maintain controls which result in making a whole Industry or any 
rart of it the close preserve of some special interests, which by accident or 
other circumstance were first in the field. Nor would it be conducive to the 
promotion of efficiency, incentive or enterprise, if no newcomer is to be admit- 
ted into the industry except on proof that he can come in without pushing some 
one out of it. Planned economy may have been achieved at too high a price, 
if it results in creating or perpetuating vested interests, which may become so 
powerful that the expansion of industry cannot take place otherwise than in 
accordance with what they may dictate when the consumer is left to their merey 
as regards prices or quality. 

221. For these reasons, it will be necessary to warn all those interested in 
these industries, when any controls are introduced, that they are not to ragard 
themas permanent and intended to give them a monopoly of the manufacture of 
any product or group of products. In:ernal competition be.ween major and minor 
units should be permitted, rather than be prevented, so long as it is not accom- 
panied by pracrices or methods, which are unfair or calculated to destroy a rival 
and afterwards to exploit the consumer. It will not be beyond the resources of 
legal machinery no promise should be made by the Government to protect 
major Or minor industries against internal competition. 


RE-ORGANISATION AND RE-EQUIPMENT 


222. Whilst we have recommended that the S:eel Industry should be 
allowed to organise itself in such a way as to minimise its control by the 
Government, we do not wish it to be understood that the conferment upon it of 
this valuable privilege carries with it no corresponding obligations. Apart from 
the wear and tear caused by the war on practically all the units functioning at 
present, many of them have been in operation tor so many years that, if they 
have not becou.e obsolete, they must certainly be obsolesceut. India needs cheap 
iron and s:eel. Cheapness must not arise merely from the cheapness of labour 
and raw materials ; it must also arise from the installation of up-to-date plant 
and equipment and their maintenance in a state of efficiency at all times. The 
first duty of the Industry thereiore is to examine the condition of all the units 
and discard those which are definitely found to be obsolete. For this purpose, 


large sums of money will be required and also a great deal of expert assistance. 


Both of these should be within the means of both of the units concerned. We 
should strongly emphasise that the modeinisation of existing units—produetive, 
non-productive and auxiliary alike—must be given absolute preceiience over 
any scheme for their expansion. Of no less importance are measures calculat- 
€d to reduce waste of labour, coal and other materials, wherever practicable. 
Even if the adoption of such a eourse involves delay inthe increase of output by 
the existing units, it will be more than offset by the reduction in cost which may 
be expected to follow. We do not refer to any particular units or organisation, 
but to the whole Industry. We wish merely to point out the fact that many, it 
not most of the units, were constructed perhaps 20 to 25 years ago or even ear- 
lier and have been in continuous operation and that some of them have more 


_than_completed their useful life. A patch here and there enables any machine 


to carry on almost indefinitely, but at a cost, and this cost may be higher than 


may be worth paying for the kind of work it is called upon to perform or the 
consumer should be made to bear. 


223. We have proposed the setting up of a licensing authority. This 
authority, if constituted, we presume, will also license existing units both 


O¢ | 
major and minor. Before issuing a license, it should make it its duty to 
examine whether and, if so, what renovation or replacement they require. 
S me arrangements may have to be made for securing the services of compe- 
tent Consulting Engineers to give technical and expert advice to this Authority. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PRIVATE CAPITAL, PROTECTION AND CONTROL OF PRICES 
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4. We have recommended the immediate erection of at least one major 
plant with an initial Capacity of 500,000 tons of ingot steel eventually to be in- 
creased to one million tons. It the demand for steel keeps pace with our 
estimates, the erection of a second plant ot Similar Size 1S recommended in 
the near future. It has hot been possibie for us to make a precise estimate of 
the capital expenditure which may be required for each one of these plants- 
But unless there is a sharp decline in the prices of plant and machinery, tt is 
doubttul whether the initial capital required in each case will be less than 
eU/2) Crores of rupees. If the private inyestor judges his prospects by the 
conditions now prevalent, there is little doubt that all the capital required will 
be forthcoming. The Industry has shown good financial results before, since 
and during the war ; the money secking investment has been abundant, whilst 
the prices of iron and steel have maintained attractive levels from the investor’s 
pot of view. These are circumstances which uuder normal conditions would 
instantly have attracted as mach capital as a promising industry might need. 

229. The conditions, however, are not normal and they might militate 
against the chances of attracting private capital to the Industry. That the industry 
has been successtully established and has dispensed with the necessity fort he 
continuance of protection so far as its primary form is concerned are facts which 
ought to inspire confidence. But there.is already an atmosphere in certain 
exporting countries, which is not unlikely to create a fear in the mind of the 
investor that though the imports of iron and steel may have practically ceased 
and though their prices are at present high enough to give adequate protection 
to the industry, foreign Colnpe-ition may revive at any time. We have there- 
fore proposed that the industry should be declared a protected one and that the 

CXisting protective duties should remain on the statute book, though kept in 
abeyance until their imposition becomes necessary. If this proposal is accepted, 
it might make tue investor somewhat more confident than he is otherwise likely 
to be. But the acceptance of even our proposal will not have the desired effect 
to the fullest extent, unless the principles are defined by which the Government 
will be guided, when the time tor the reimposition of tariffs arrives. There 
are no 1ecoznised principles which the Government invariably follow in 
according or con:inuing the grant of protection. The Government have pro- 
mised that before long their policy will be formulated and that a permanent 
Tariff Board will be appointed to give effect to that policy on liberalised prin- 
ciples. So far no announcement has been made. Undue delay in the formula- 
tion and declaration of Government’s policy may defeat the attainment Oo! their 
targetin so far as it may depend on private capital and enterprisg. We are 
not concerned with the general policy ot the quantum Of protection but as we 
are required to report whether protection for this industry in any form is need- 
ed or not, we are justified in recommending the adoption of appropriate action 
to clarify the attitude Government intend to take in respect of this question. No 
one can now predict the conditions which may exist when the projects are 

completed several years hence and production has commenced. It 1s, there- 

fore impossible to say precisely what degree of protection may be required or 
what form it may have totake. But some assurance on the following lines 
may be given with advantage :— 

(a) That such assistance or protection will be accorded 
may be necessary to enable the new works to realise a sellin 


in such form as 
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would include all the usual works costs plus a reasonable amount and return 
on mvestment, which at the time may appear to be consistent with the develop- 
ment of the works and expansion of the industry. 

(b) There is an apprehension in the public mind that the prices of plant 
and machinery which are very high, may decline much more rapidly than is 
anticipated and the value of the proprety may thereby deprecate. In order to 
allay this kind of feasr, it may be expedient for the Government to advance 
about 1/3 of the capital on debentures carrying no higher rate of interest chan 
the rate at which Government normally is able to borrow public money, or 

arantee the interest and repayment of principal secured by such debentures. 
Provision, in the selling price to be fixed may be made for the redemption of 
this loan within a period of say 15 to 20 years so that, when the debentures 
are paid off and there is a corresponding depreciation in the value of the assets, 
it can be met without writing down the capital. If thereisnosuch depreciation 
the value of the assets, will be higher than the c*pital which is an object always 
to be aimed at in the financial structure of any business organsiation. 


(¢) The average rate of dividend may be further reduced, thereby reducing 
the selling price also, if preference shares— in whi-h Government's participa- 
tion though not desirable may be necessary—are issued to the extent of about 
25 per cent of the total capital investment carrying a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing 4 per cent, 

(d) In fixing the selling price regard will have to be had to the disparity 
which may exist at the beginning between the works costs of the older works 
and the new works and also their varying investment per ton of output. It is 
not easy to suggest what form this should take, nor is it necessary so long as 
the Government make it clear that this factor will be taken ino account. 


226. Even if assurances on these lines are given they may not be adequate 
in the new conditions under which the industry is expected to function in the 
future. We rete: to the intention of the Government to bring it under control. 
We have made some proposals to define the scope of such control and the man- 
nér in which it is to be exercised. But whether it is direct Government control, 
or, as we have suggested, indirect through voluntary action on: the part ot the 
industry itself, its very imposition and the probability of its permanent main- 
tenance or, at any rate for an indefinite period may make private capital fight 
shy of the industry unless it is so exercised that the investor will regard it 
rather as a help than an embarrassment. 


22¢. The immediate object which the Government appear to have in view 
is the control of prives. This may be, if taken at the right time, a necessary 
first step in any planned economy. We have also expressed the view that the 
trend of prices has been in the direction of high levels. We have discussed 
the causes which collectively may have contributed to bring about this result. 
We have recommended their examination with the view of eliminating or 
mitigating the effect of such of the causes as may have been due to expediency 
or t@mporary war conditions. Nevertheless, there is strong case for the main- 
tenance of the selling prices at the present levels. Nor is there any reliable 
means by which it can be definitely stated what the reduction ought to amount 
to without a very careful examination. There is a likelihood of the supply be- 
ing short of the demand in the absence of any unforeseen circumstances which 
disturb business activities generally. But the moment there is any immediate 
reduction in the selling prices, the consumer may withhold purchasing, as has 
been the actual experience of the lron and Steel Control since the reduction 


effected in July 1945, in the hope that the prices may come down siill more 


that it might be of advantage for him ‘to wait longer. On the other hand, 
dealers of speculators might get hold of whatever iron and steel they could get at 
reduced prices in the hope that they migat be able to sell them later at a profit 
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when in the absence of cheaper imports or oonsiderable improvement in the 
domestic production there was a shortage of supply and a consequent rise in 
prices. Both these possibilities therefore are to be avoided. Unless there is 
satisfactory evidence in any particular case that the benefit of any immediate re- 
duction in the selling prices will be passed on to the consumer and not to the 
dealer or speculator, we are of the opinion that no useful purpose will be served 
by any immediate reduction in the general level of selling prices. 


228. There is another reason why no reducticn should be made for the 
present in the prices. As we have already explained it is not easy to estimate 
the exact extent of the demand for iron and steel in the immediate future. All 
that we can reasonably say is that, other things being equal], the supply will fall 
far short of the demand. This being so any measure which may help to stimu- 
late the demand and absorb the available steel for non-essential purposes is to 
be avoided. There are vast schemes of development under consideration and 
some are ready tur execution in the immediate tuture, for which iron and steel 
will be essential materials. Some of these have been recently mentioned by the 
Finance Minister in his Budget Speech, as also by the Provincial Grvernments. 
Immense quantities of iron and steel will be required for these schemes and for 
the construction of buildings and paris at least of the plants and machinery for 
new works and factories, which, it is anticipated, will have to bo erected as 
part of the first Five Year Plan. Until we are in possession of fuller informa- 
tion about priorities which will have to be accorded in some order to the various 
schemes including the establishment of new or the extension of the existing 
industries and of the quantities of the iron and steel which should be provided 
or reserved tor them, it will be unsafe to lower the prices and divert into non- 
essential channels materials which we may soon require for essential national 
purposes. If any substantial reduction of prices proves feasible the first claim 
to its benefit must be that of the immediate or short term post-war projeets of 
national importance. Even if there is some risk of a temporary accumulation 
of stoeks, it is worth taking if we are to avoid delay in the completion of the 
projects, especially as any shortage of domestic materials cannot be made 
good in time or economically trom toreign sources. 


229. This is not, however, to say that no immediate action should be taken 
to bring about at the appropriaie time such reduction as may be possible con- 
sistently with the interest alike of the consumer and the industry. Before any 
effect. ve action can be taken, the Government should undertake an examination 
of the causes which may have contributed towards the rise in prices. We have 
discussed the most important of these fully in Chapter 1], while dealing with 
Piices, pardly in Chap:er Vil while dealing with Control and also in Chapter VI 
while dealing with Railway Freights. Broadly speaking they fall under the 
following categories :— 

(1) Due to the imposition of the Excise and countervailing import duties 
and surcharges on them prior to the War. 

(2) Due to the control of productfon, distribution and prices of all iron 
aud steel products ; the creation of the Equalisation Fund by 
levying a surcharge of Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 per ton and the em- 
ployment cf expensive administrative machinery to meet war 
conditrons etc. 

(3) Due to excessive taxation mainly Central and partly Provincial. 

(4) Due to the costs of producticn and distribution, effected by the in- 
crease of railway freights and surcharges, control of the produc- 
tion, distribution and prices of coal and the levy of various 
cesses, surcharges, etc. 

The examples given above are illustrative and not exhaustive. 
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230. After having ascertained the causes and assessing the extent of the 
burden imposed by them on the industry, the Government should con- 
sider how far they can be wholly or partly eliminated. Some of them such as 
those falling under categories (1) and (2) may permit of immediate elimination 
but other of them, such as those in categories (3) and (4), may involve a more 
prolonged investigation and more complicated inter-departuental action both 
by the Central and the Provincial Governments. But any delay arising from 
this circumstance should not affect any action which Government may find it 
expedient or desirable to take in regard to the elimination of the causes under 
categories (1) and (2), which are amenable to immediate treatment. 


231. Simultaneously with the investigation on the lines indicated above, 
the industry may be called upon to state whether, any and, if so, what contribu- 
tion it can make towards the reduction of prices. If, as we have proposed, it is 
allowed to put forward a scheme, we have reason to believe that such a scheme 
will be prepared and submitted without delay to the Government and that i! 
may be found by the Government to be acceptable. Should it fail to do so, it 
would be open to the Government to take upon themselves the task of ascertain- 
ing and fixing fair prices payable to the manufacturers in accordance generally 
with the principles, the application of which we have recommended in Chapter 
Il and Chapter Vil after an enquiry by the Tariff Board or other independent 
body on which no steel interests were directly represented. 


232. When all the data have been collected showing the maximum reduc- 
tion possible in every direction, it will be time enough to bring the reduced 
prices into effect provided again that the Government are satisfied that the benef: 
of the reduction will be passed on to the consumer and that the prices can be 
maintained at reasonably steady levels thereatter. 

233. 1f it is found that the selling prices maintained at the existing levels 
are higher than the manufacturers’ recention prices, the excess thus collected 
should be put into a new Price Stabilisation Fund. All monies standing 
to the credit of the present Equalisation Fund, the abolition of which we have 
recommended, should after all its liabilities have been discharged, be transferred 
to the new Fund. If and whena Sales Organisation is constituted, all the assets 
and liabilities of the Fund should be taken over by the Price Stabilisation Fund. 
It will be inadvisable to deplete this Bund prematurely. On the contrary, the 
policy should be to allow its resources to accumulate until they are equal to mcet- 
ing the demands which may be made upon the Fund by the functions it is in- 


' tended to perform, These functions should be clearly defined and limited to 


the following objects. 


_ _ 234. Stabilisation of the selling prices:—As we have pointed out in Chap- 
ter Il there have been serious, frequent and almost violent fiuctuations in the past 
in the selling prices of iron and steel more especially the latter. This has had 
a deierrent effect on the consumption of these products. One of the factors 
which contributed more than any other was the distributing clement of the vari- 
ation in the prices of imported steel by whichthe domestic prices were governed 
before the war. If our proposal that the domestic selling prices should no lohger 
be related to ‘o.cign but based on the local costs ot production plus the usual 
overheads and profit, this undesirable obstacle to stabilisation will be removed. 
The control of imports which forms part of our proposals will facilitate the pro- 
cess of stabilisation. India is in one respect more fortunate than perhaps most 
countries. The sources of the principal raw materials are either largely owned 
or are under the control of the principal primary producers or owned or 
controlled by the Govsrnment and in any event the prices of the materials 


themselves are not dependent on world conditions which in other countries 
affect seriously their internal prices, The imposition of contro! is in itself the 
first and the most effective method which will make the task relatively easier 


for India than for other countries. 
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235. The stabilisation of the prices of all manafactured iron and steel 
products even if desirable as an ideal is nota practical proposition and is 
not recommended. But the stabilisation of the prices of the primary products 
which are raw miuterials of other industries or are required on a large scale 
for the execution of long term schemes of development both public and private 
must now be recongised almost as a condition precedent to the industrial ad- 
vancement of the country. Similarly, such products as galvanised sheets 
which at one time were used on a far more extensive scale mainly by the poors 
er agricultural classes and for whieh again there appears to be a bright futuce, 
should be brought into the scheme of stabilisation and their prices fixed and 
maintained at as Jow a scale as is economically possible. 


250. Mitigation of the burden of freights—We have given some illus- 
trative figures in Chapter Il to show how excessive railway freights paid by 
the consumers of iron in the interior of the country have limited the use of iron 
and steel and prevented the expansion of the demand for them. The disparity 
between the freights paid by the distant parts of the country and the principal 
ports was largely responsible for the diversion to the ports of no less than 3/4 of _ 
the dispatches of certain products in common use.We have madesome proposals 
witha view only to mitigate,as it is not possibeto remove wholly the disadvantage 
from which the poorer consumer in the interio? suffers by comparison with 
the one at the ports whose standards of living and the purchasing power may 
be presumed to be higher. The Price Stabilisation Fund may profitably be 
utilised for the purpose of effecting more equitable distribution of the 
burden of transport with due regard to the needs of the different and 
distant markets of this country, in view of the desriability of the dispersal 
ot processing and steel consuming industries which are now confined to a few 
localities. 

237. Finaneing of stocks:—Scarcity or shortage of iron and steel has been 
a fruittul source of protiteering on the part of dealers, stockists and other distri- 
butors and prices have been frequently disturbed with detrimental effects on 
consumption. Every effort should be made to prevent such disturbance by 
adequate stocks being kept in the possession os under the control of any sales 
rogunisation which may be created. 

238. Financing of imports:—li, as is anticipated by us, the demand ior 
iron and steel develops, there is a probability of an appreciable shortage of iron 
and steel until such time es the producitve capacity of the country is increased 
by the erection of new works. This, as we have estimated, may take ai.cut 
seven years trom the inception of any project. In the meanwhile it may be ne- 
cessary to import the requisite quantity from toreign sources. These imports 
will not only need substantial finances but may necessitate some subvention 
from the Price Stabilisation Fund to average the selling prices if, as as isnot un- 
likely, the foreign prices are higher than the domestic. 

239. In suggesting the finaneing of stocks and imports through the medium 
of the Price Stabilisation Fund we do not intend to convey that all the normal 
channels through which this business is doneyhould be completely closed. The 
employment of stockists, dealers and importers should not be discontinued but 
brought under control to the extent to which it may be required for the protec- 
tion of the consumer and the maintenance of prices at such levels as may be 
fixed by the appropriate authority. ‘ 

340. In addition to the objects mentioned in paragraphs 234—9 above, the 
Price Stabilisation Fund may be used for any other purpose consistent with the 
interest of the producer and the consumer, which the Government may declare 
a legitimate charge on the f und. Asthe amount involved may run into some 
crores machinary for auditing the accounts and their scrutiny will be 


provided. 


__.. 241. The Iron and steel Industry has in India, as in some other countries, 
become the pulse of the industrial securities market and most well-meaning 
: action on the part of the Government or even of the industry itself, if sudden or 
_-—_—s¢—wprecipitate, may have far reaching consequences on the investment of new 

apital, We do not know wha‘ reduction in the price levels of iron and steel 
may be feasible as « result of the investigations proposed by us. But assuming 
that it is substantial and brought into effect at any time without refrence to the 
trend of prices of other commoclities a general dovnward. tendency may also de- 
velop even though it may be dvsirable to arrest it in the general interest. More. 
over, il in bringing about the reduction of prices a big demand is made on the 
profits of the industry, it 1s ceriain to have an immediate and a deterrent effect 
on the investor, especially if with a diminished margir. of profit he is expected 
to submit his activities to Government Control. 

242. We have madean endeavour to impress upon the Government the desir- 
ability of giving all appropriate assurance to the industry both existing and 
future to pivtect it against foreign competition if and when it arises and also 
to avoid any precipitate action which m ight have the eflect of discouraging prt- 
vate Capita! from coming forward and tinancing the new projects. If our re- 
commendations are substantially accepted by the Government, we are justified 
in hoping that private capitakand enterprise will be forthcoming. But if our 
hope is not realised, national interest will demand that the Government them- 
‘selves shall undertake the projects outlined in our Report. A key industry 
such as this, on which practically the whole industrial structure of India is to 
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sufficiently interested in the devel pment of the country to subordinate the profit 
motive to the country’s general weliare. 

243. Whether any projects which may be decided on are to be executed 
by private or Governmental agency or by « combination of both, Govern- 
ment will have to provide many facilities to expedite their completion. 
The examination and co-ordination of all the schemes forming part of the 

2S ‘Fifteen Year plan wii! necessarily involve much delay and nota _ few difti- 
= culties from conflict of interest. This indnstry is of such vital importance tor 
: almost any scheme which hay be finally adopted as part of the national pro- 
nme, that it should have ;»recedence over any other and should be treated 

_ by itself, its expansion mus: be regarded as inevitable and the sooner it is 
_ undertaken the quicker the Gvernment’s desire of the rapid industrialisation 
of the country will be realised. Having decided omits immediate expansion 
it will also be necessary jor the Government to ensure its priority for securing 


the requisite finance and foreign exchange, importation trom overseas of the 
plant, machinery and equipment which cannot be manutactured Jocally, and 
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aa shipping facilities. At home, arrangements will have to be made for 
: all the raw materials forthe construction oi the plants buildings, 
d also for the manufacture of the auxiliary raw materials required in the 
'___ process of manufacturing iron and steel. . 
_ 244. The provision of coking coal is a problem which will require the 
' closest attention. As we have suggested in paragraph 97, the quantity vi 
‘coking coal required jor the present target can be made available forthwith by 
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_ Ordering the Railways to substitute other kinds of coal for steam raising, for 
' the coking coal now being used by them in their locomotives. There is no 
_ Certainty that in the absence of some pressure by the Government, the owners 
' . Of the best coking coal mines will be ready to meet this new demand in time. 
- Im Such a case the promoters of the new project may not be confident that no 
-  Giificulty at the Jast minute will come to preveat the plants {rom being brought 
| ion. Itis also essential that the localities, from which the cual is 
fl, 


be built, Cannot be made to wait on private capital or enterprise, if it is not 
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appear to he required may be laid down and completed. ‘This will also apply 
to the communications to be provided for the transportof tron ore and other raw 
materials. The question of railway freights is another of those problems whieh 
would require to be resolved at an early date before any new_project can be 
taken in hand. , We understand that the whole structure of railway rates is, or is 
likely, to be under examination by the Railway authorities. It may be quite a 
long time before the investigations are eompleted and any tan sible results are 
known even if they cover the special need ot this industry which we have no 
reason to think will be the case. We would, therefore, suggest an immediate 
examination by the Railway Board of this question on the general lines in- 
dicated by us and where higher considerations of policy may be invoived by 
the Government of India themselves. 

240. It is inconceivable that any prudent body ot business men, who may 
be interested in these projects, will embark on them without first securing the 
services of competent Consulting Engineers with knowledge and experience 
of the latest developments in the technique, processes and equipment of this 
industry inthe most advanced conntries of the world. -It ts not in:possible 
that the services of some of the most eminent among these can only be secured 
through the Government of their countries to which no private individuals 
may have easy access. It may consequently be necessary for the Governmeut 
of India to use their offices for securing their services. Also, it would bea 
a wise courge on the part of the Government to arrange in advance for the 
technical training of qualified young Indians both in the works of the makers 
of the plants and in the most up-to-date of the iron and steel wo.ks in foreign 
countries. This industry has been functioning here tor about 39 years and 
should be ableto provide a considerable amount of reasonably welltrained 
personnel for operating the plants while facilities also exist forthe training of 
youug Indians. But to keep the technical knowledge up-to-date and to remain 
in Coutact with the developments in the more advanced countries, a Continuous 
stream of trainees will require to be recruited in Indta and sent for training 
abroad for many years to coine, It is to be hoped that the number of techni- 
cians and skilled and unskilled operatives will be smaller from the beginning 
in the new works than has been possible 1n the past. 


CHAPTER IX 
The following is a summary of our main conclusions :— 


246, Current Production.—The present production ot finished steel of all 
classes including that produced in the Ordnance Factories and in eleotric and 
other small furnances and steel rolled from scrap cannot be estimated at 
more than about 1,20U,000 tons per annum. When the Steel Corporation’s 
Duplex Plant comes tully into operation, about 200,000 tons will have been 
added to this quantity,  \ surplus of about 150,000 tons ot pig tron over and 
above what may be used in the manufacture of steel may be normally left for 
casting and other iron products. 

247. First post-war Target.—lt we were to estimate the future on the ~ 
pre-war demand for iron and_ steel, except perhaps in the case of iron Cast- 
ings, the above quantity may be just adequate for our requirements. Such an 
estimate will be in our opinion misleading. The erection of a new complete 
iron and steel plant of an economic size will take at least five years under 
reasonably fovourable conditions. Another two years will probably elapse 
before it approximates its rated output, We have, therefore, to look at least 
seven years ahead and make an estimate of the probable demand at the end 
of that period, For this purpose we must take into a account the estimates 

iven by such of the principal consuming departments of the Governuent of 
India who have been ina position to do so and the Provincial Governments 
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‘in relation to their post-war development plans. We must also make alloy- 
‘ances for the demand which cannot be assessed in terms ol tonnages at present, 
but is potenlial and likely to ar se, We believe that on this basis India will 
“be ina position to absorb an extra tonnage of a million toa million and a 
half of iron and steel at the end of a period of seven years trom now and that 
the Government’s target of increasing their output to 24 to 3 million tons is 
both feasible and desirable. We would like to emphasise that the realisation 
of the target is largery to depend on the materialisation of some at least of the 
“many major schemes now under invésugation. An this view we have the 
unanimous support of all the principal Chambers of Commerce both Indian and 


Europeans. 

948. In so far as our estimate may be realised there is likely to be a short- 
age of iron and steel beiore any new works is built and is in production. This 
may be partly met by— 


(a) the completion of the Tala Iron & S:eel Company Lrd.’s short term 
E programme of adding 150,000 tons to their present output; 
o “ore r . 
3 7 (6) the Mysore Iron & Steel Works extending its production by about 
30,000 tons in accordance with its plan ; 
(e) the Ishapore Ordance Factory contributing 60/70,000 tons with the 
addition of two more furnaces and producing basic instead, of acid 
steel for thetime being. The addition may cost 15/16 lakhs 
which, if Government do not provide, may be found by the Sell- 
oo | ing Organisation ; | 
LS {d) the Steel Corporation of Bengal undertaking and carrying out a 
scheme of expansion of another 200,000/300,000 tons of finished 


249, New Plants to achieve target.—The smallest economic, unit for the 

; production of iron and steel under modern conditions would have an initial] 

“J capacity of not less than 500,000 tons of ingot and 400,900 tons of finished 
steel and so designed that the ultimate capacity can be approximately doubled. 
yen if the existing steel producers undertake to increase their output in the 
"ext five years by 500,000 tons it is desirable to establish a new unit imme- 
- diately with an initial capacity of 500,000 tons and an ultimate capacity of a 
- million tons of ingot steel perannum. If the demand keeps pace with our 

| sstimate, then it is desirable to set up a second steel works of similar 


_ 250.—Regionalisation.—Every ton of finished steel requires the transport of 
ye tons of raw materials. Owing tothe narrow geographical limits within 
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slude some Re-Rolling Mills which will be dealt with in our Second Report 
and mechanised plants for the manufacture of all descriptions of agricultural 
_ -appliances and implements, cans and ‘containers furniture, window frames, house- 
 hold-appliances, bolts, screws, nuts etc. Among larger industries are Structural 
_ + Engineering. Housing, Shipbuilding, manufacture of Heavy Machinery, Motor 
- Cars, River Craft, Armament and Equipment tor the Armid Frees. II a conti- 
- nuous Plate and Strip Mill is established, even realatively smal] units for the 
of sheets and tin-plates are economically possible in the larger 

of- consumption, These are but a few instances where regionalisation 
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201. Location of new plants.—If the target isto be realised in the 
shortest possible ttme, the new plants can be located only in those Provinces 
where sites fulfilling the following among other conditions are available -— 

(i) Possession of an abundant and perennial supply of water. It is esti- 
o ated that a plant of the type indicated above will require about 
200 million gallons per day tor circulation and about ten million 
for daily make up on an average in addition to about five million 
gallons for town use per day. The requirements may be larger if 
any subsidiary or auxiliary industries, particularly chemical are 
established in the immediate neighbourhood. 


(4) Proximity to the sources of supply, already worked or easily work- 
able, of the principal raw materials, particularly metallurgical] 
coal, iron ore of good quanlity as free from impurities as possible, 
lime Stone suitable tor fluxing and various refractory materials. 
The quality of these materials should have been previously proved 
ona commercial basis and not merely deducible from reports 
of geologists, as the period within which the works are intended 
to be built is too short both for experiments on a large scale\as to 
their serviceability on a commercial scale and teasibility of’ their 
immediate exploitation. 7 

(iti) Good communications especially hy existing railway system with- 
out involving any considerable main line extensions ard con- 
sequential delay both for the transportation of raw materials and 
the distribution of the fmished products. 


252. We have carefully studied all the data presented tous by the 
principal Provincial Governments and Indian States where the existence of 
most of the raw materials has been claimed on the surveys and reports of 
veologists and other experts. But except Bihar and Western Bengal there is 
no part of India where a major.iron and _ steel works can be built and brought 
into operation within the period we are considering, except perhaps the 
Central Province which appears to have the best immediate claim tothe esta- 
blishment of oue such works. In this Province a site at or near Tilda between 
Raipur and Bilaspur substantially fulfils most of the above conditions exceqt 
that at present no workable deposits of metallurgical coal have been discove- 
red, much less worked, Until an intensive geological research has brought 
to light workable deposits or metallurgical research has made possible the 
coking oi snch grades of coal as are being or Can be economically worked, 
coke or coking coal may have to be brought from Bihar or West Bengal, a 
distance of about 400 miles. Having regard to the excellent main line 
communications which already exist and the availabilitv of. other raw 
materials, we believe that the transport of coke or coal over this distance 
will present no insuperable economic or technical difficulties. Moreover 
the site now recommended in this Province may prove to be a more 
convenient centre for distribution to the whole of the Peninsula and considerable 
regions to the west and north than any site in Bihar or Bengal. Accordingly, 
we recommend the erection fo one of the works in the Central Province and 
another one in Bihar on or near the South bank of the Ganges near Jamalpur 
when circumstances justify its erection, as already explained by us, as part 
of the first five year programme of post-war development. . 

252. Lhe sites recommended by us are not to be regarded as more 
than worthy of consideration during the preparation of concrete projects. 
The actual selection must rest with the promoters of the schemcs and their 
technical advisers. 

254. Cost of an erected plant—In the present poi: consi ign 

. “4 ¢ stig ‘eG : = 
soverning both foreign and domestic prices itis not possible to make a 
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precise estimate of the cost of an erected plant. Upon such fairly reliable 
- materials as we have been able to collect, a plant erected in India _betore tic 
war with an initial capacity of about 400,000 tons of finished steel and so 
laid out and designed as to permit its further expansion to double this 
capacity would have cost 12-10 crores of rupees. This cost excludes, collieries, 
ore mines, working capital, financial charges prior. to the commencement of 
operations and starting expenscs. 

250. Judging by the prices prevalent abroad, particularly in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in 1945, it will be umsate to assume a lower increase ¢n the cost 
of sucha plant than that of 70-80°,. The cos: will vary with the kind ot 
products to be rolled. A plant for the manufacture of medium and _ ligh: 
sections, merchant products, rods, hoop and bars will cost about 22 Crores, 
while a plant with a continuous plate and strip mill about 20 crores exclud- 
ing the charges mentioned in paragraph 294. 

256. The choice of the preducts to be manutactured and the type o: 

equipment must be left tothe promoters and their technical advisers. Bu 
any scheme which may .be decided on should be prepared tn close consulta- 
‘tion with the existing industry in order to avoid unnecessary duplication 
or overlapping. 
257. Railway freights—We are in no position to consider whether 
Railway freights generally are so high asto impede or discourage the in- 
dustrialisation of the country. But we are satisfied that if freights, the priecs 
of metallurgieai coal and the wages of labour continue to show a simultaneous 
rise, India may before long be deprived of the advantages which have 
enabled it to produce the cheapest iron and steel in the world. 7 


208. As palliatives and not as remedies we suggest the following :— 


() If itis a fact,as we understand it to be at present, that the minimum 
freight rates onthe Railways are based on one way tratfic without takine 
into account the return traffic on part or whole of the system on which it 
is Carried, then in the event of a new steel works being established in a 
locality from which ore can be brought in the same wagon in whicii coal 
: has. been brought to that locality, diat factor should be taken into account 
im fixing the rates of freight applicable to the total tratfic. 


_  (@) A distinction be made between coal for blast furnace despatched to 
_ &tronand steel works and coal used for other purposes. Appreciably lower 
_ _freights should be charged on the former than on the latter. 
Soe (2) If the iron and steel industry is controlled especially with reference to 
_ ffices, there is a strong case for the control of the price of blast Furnace coal. 
_ __(@v) Every possible measure should be taken to prevent the use of such 
_ Goal for other than metallurgical purposes by Railways and other consumers. 
> ne method of partially achieving this object will be the levy of such high 
_ #reights on such coal as to make its use for non-metallurgical purposes wholly 
Pace. (wv) In order to prevent: the concentration of proeessing industries in cer- 
_ tain areas the freights on pig iron and semi-finished steel should be substan- 
__ tially belew those payable on finished steel. 
Sa (209% Incidence of freights.—It is not possible in a vast country like India 
_; «80 to distribute iron and steel as to even out cempletely the prices for con- 
sumers irrespective of their distance from the nmyain centres of production. 
ou if the consumption of iron and steel is to be Ceveloped it is necessary to 
itigaié some of the disadvantages from which the distant markets such as 
-in the Punjab, the United Provinces, South India and etc. have suffered. 


___ 260. For this purpose, we sugges | erate ) 
SSeS I ggest the following changes in the future price 
ae u of iron steel] a | é, Ss 8 Pp 
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(a) The products should be sold at a price ex-works plus the freight from 
the works to destination and no t as hitherto from the nearest port to destination. 


| (0) No consumer should be made to pay a higher freight than a reasonable 
minimum such as about Rs. 30 or so per ton. 


(¢) No consumer should be wholly tree from the liability to pay freight, as 
has normally been the case at the main ports. 

(d@) No consumer should be wholly deprived of his geographical advantace 
oe : Bi 
in relation to the centre of production. 


261. Such a price structure will involve some sacrifice from those who have 
been more fortunate than others in the past, but they will be in the long run 
compensated if by promoting the use ot iren and steel it is possible for the 
industry ‘o reduce the costs and with them the prices. 


202. Control of the Industry—As the Government of India themselves 
have declared, it is impossible ina planne:! economy to do withou: controls 
and sone circumstances exist in this industry which apart trem this general 
consider:‘ion make their introduction in some form desirable in the general 
interest. The main directions in which such controls may be required are as 
tollows :— 

(a) Regulations and stablisation, as far as it may be practicable, of the prices 
of iron and steel which have progressively risen and have been liable to fre- 
quent changes during the last 12 years or more. 

(h) On a long view, it will be in the intrest of the industry and of the con- 
sumer, if these prices are not related to foreign prices but based.on the domes- 
tic works costs, to which should be added inter alia— 

(4) a liberal percentage tor depreciation and all usual overheads : 

a4) a rate of profit, which on the one hand would maintain the existing 

industry in a healthy and financially sound position and on the 
other would attract the amount of capital which would be required 
for its rapid development ; . | 

(ae) all direct and indirect charges tor sale and distribution which can- 

not directly be recovered {rom the consumer ; and 

(iv) an adequate margin to stabilise prices at levels avhich will not neces- 

Sitate frequent alterations. 

c) In order that the domestic price structure may not he disturbed by 
foreign prices, imports of iron and steel should be prohibited exce;‘ under a 
license duly issued tor the purpose. 

d) To prevent an artificial shortage of iron and steel in order to take 
advantage ot higher prices in the export markets, export should likewise be 
forbidden except under a license. 

‘e) Asa sateguard ayainst uneconomic over pre xduction or the development 
ot the indusiry on wrong lines the construction of new units of production 
should be permitted only under license. 

263. Selling Oryanisation.—The creation of a Selling Organisation which 
includes all the primary producers, both existing and iuture and some repre: 
sentation of s) much of the Re-Rolling industry as is reorganised and fulfils the 
conditions laid down by us should be charged with the performance oi ftollow- 
ing duties inter aha— 

(a) Sales and distribution of all iron and rolled steel products, produced 
in whatever form and of whatever quality including scrap and defectives which 
have a saleable value at prices fiixed with the approval of the Government, 

(6) To import from the most favourable source such quantities of iron and 
steel as may be necessary to meet the demand tor them in time to prevent 
any shortage of supply. 


(e) To develop an export market in those areas where geographical o1 
économic conditions are most favourable, if and when local production 1s in 
excess of local requirements. 


(d) To maintain a good standard of quality for all iron and steel both a: 
home and abroad, 


264. Methods of control (proper).—lt is suggested that any control, tiie 
] nature of which is indicated above and which in the interest of tie 
public may be considered desirvble to introduce, should not in the first instaice 
be exercised by the Goverament itself. The major iron and steel Industry 
today consists of three primary producers, véz., The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Lid., 
the Steel Coporation of Bengal {working in conjunction’ with 
the Indian Iron & Stee] Co. Ltd.) and the Mysore lron and Sicel works. The 
experience. status and management of these organisations justify our confi- 
dence in their ability and willingness to prepare and sumbit for Government’s 
approval a scheme under which they forma Selling Organisation somewhat 
on the lines of the Tata-Scob Agreement, fix prices and agree to undertake and 
orm those and other functions, obligations and duties mentioned above, 
which otherwise may be imposed on them or performed by Government itselt, 
lf no such scheme is prepared and approved by the Government, there may be 
no other alternative than direct Government contro] including sale and dis- 
Ey tribution of iron and steel at prices fixed by the Government after such en- 
quiry as may be deemed necessary for the purpose. 


ag 263: If the Industry organises itself and prepares a scheme acceptable to 
ps Government, the control should take a simple form and include inter akia :— 

(i) An authority to issue licenses for (a) imports, (6) exports ‘and (c¢) the 
construction of new or the expansion of existing units of production. 

(jz) Submission to the Government of such information as it may require 
relating to the profits made, the dividents paid, the amount o/ depreciation set 
aside. and any other particulars with reference to the activities and operations 
of the industry as may be prescrit.ed. 

(4a4) Publication of the schedule of prices and variations in them. 


(ge) Provision for an enquiry when the Government deems necessary or at 
such intervals as may be prescribed into its operations, activities, efficiency 
and expansion. 

(») The appointment of an authority for enquiring into and reporting to 
the Government on legitimate complaints against favouritism, excessive prices 


te ges or other activities injurious to the public interest. 

(wi) The maintenance of a statistical department” with authorit y to compe! 
eo the production of figures including those relating to prices in such form as may 
-  -. be prescribed in consultaation with the Selling Organisation. Such statistics as 
So are of interést to the public should be printed, published and put on sale to the 
e public. : 

Be . _: ; : - : 
= | 266. Protection—The following modifications of Government policy is 
suggested jz :— 

a -. (@) The primary producers of iron and steel have dispensed with protec: 
_ tion and the need for the continuation of the protective duties does not exist. 
eee But foreign competition, though it may remain dormant for some time, may 
_—-*~—sss Fevive at any moment. The Protective duties, therefore, should remain on the 
a Statute Book but their levy should be suspended until such time as their im- 
a: ampere again becomes necessary and in the meanwhile the industry should 
a declared a protected one. This is necessary both in the interes: of the existing 


industry and for the purpose of attractino into it the necessary capita! for 
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_ the projects suggested will be forthcoming, provided, 
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(b) The excise duty should be abrogated at the first ‘bI — 

. possibie moment. 

(c) The heavy burden of taxation, particulary that of the high rate of’ 
incemetax and surcharges, which has a c a oe 


rippling effect on i | 
alleviated to the maximum degree possible. Ne bg 


(d) The “Equalisation Fund” and all surch t , 
Iron & Steel Control should be abolished. a he 


207, Private Canital.—We believe that the necessary Capital to finance | 


(a) the industry is declared a protected one though the levy of existing 
duties may be suspended until their re-imposition again becomes necessary by” 
reason of foreign imports re-entering the country at prices below those ‘consi- | 
dered fair for the industry. 

(b) though the conditions are not at present predictabe which may nece- | 
ssiate the grant or continuance of protection when the new plants begin to — 
function, some assurance on the following lines are given — | | 

(¢) that such assistance will be accorded in such form as may be nece- — 
Sssary to enable the new works to realisea selling price, which 
would include all the usual works cos‘s plus a reasonable amount 
ot depreciation and a return on investment, which at the time may 
appear to be Consistent with the development of the works and the 
expansion of the industry ; } 

(#¢) purchase or gurantee of principal and Interest on debentures equal to 
about 1/3 of the capital ; and 

(202) in fixing the selling price regard will be had to the disparity which 
may exist at the beginning between the works costs of the older 
works and the new works and also their varying investement per 
ton of output. It is not easy to suggest what form this should take, 
nor, is it necessary as long as the Government make it clear that 
this factor will be taken into account. | 

(c) Public confidence is not shaken in the prospects of the industry by 
an immediate, sudden or precipitate reduction in the selling prices of iron and 
steel products. | : 


268. If, in spite of the Government giving all the assurances suggested by 
us, no private capital is forthcoming, the Government themselves must 1m- 
mediately undertake the projects outlined by us, for, a key indastry such as 
this on which the whole industrial structure of India is to be built cannot wait 
on private capital or enterprise, if it is not sufficiently interssted in the develop 
ment of the country to subordinate the profit motive to the country’s general 
welfare. : 

269. This Industry is of such vital importance that it should be treated by 
itself, if confflict of provincial or other interests delays the examination and 
co-ordination of all the schemes forming part of the 15-Year plan. 


27. Having decided on the immediate expansion of the industry, we 
recommend the tollowing further me4sures to be adopted by the Government 
to expedite the fruition of the projects, viz :— | 
(i) to secure priority for the requisite finance and foreign excharige, ip 
portation from gags of the plant, machinery and equipmen 

including shipping facilities ; 
(#2) to arrange foe the aa of all necessary raw materials “0 oy 
struction of the plant, building etc., and also for the manufacture o 


the auxiliary raw materials required in the process of 


manufacture ; 2 
(iii) to ensure’the supply of cokingcoal; 
(tv) to arrange for the necessary transport facilities ; ae 
(y) to revise.the Railway freight structure in relation to this ineustry ; 


, 
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vi) to arrange for securing the services of compentent consulting En- 
gineers with Enowieige and experience of the latest develop- 
‘ment in the technique, processes and equipment of this industry in 
| the most advanced countries ; | : | 
and (vii) to arrange in advance for the technical training of qualified 
-.'* young Indians both in factories of the makers of the plant and 
in the most up-to-date iron and steel works in foreign countries. 


271. Price control.—Before any effective action is taken to reduce the 
selling prices the Government should undertake an examination of the causes 
which may have contributed to their rise, whether they were due to Govern- 
-_ment’s own action or 1o other circumstance traceable to war conditions, and 
take measures to eliminate them. Simultaneously with such examination 
the industry should be called upon to prepare a scheme indicating the 
contribution it can afford to make towards this object. 


-27@2- After all the data have been coilected showing the maximum possible 
reduction, the reduced prices can be given effect provided that the Govern- 
ment are satisfied that the benefit of the reduction will be passed on to the 
consumer and that thereafter the prices can be maintained at reasonably 
steady levels. 


273, Serious, frequent and almost violent fluctuations in the selling 
prices m the past have-had a deterrent effect on the consumption of iron 
| and steel. This was largely due tothe fiuctuation in the import prices of 
aa ’- freign products. Wi:h the elimination of this disturbing factor, the stabilisation 
_&§ of peices will be less difficult and measures should be taken to achieve this 
ee _ purpose,in so far asthe primary products are concerned. 
= fag i. Se A ‘Stabilization of Prices Fund’ should ‘te constituted and should 
_ besufficiently Jarge to finance not only.the stabilisation of prices, but also— 
_ ... (@) the mitigation of the unequal burden of the cost of transport to the 

more distant markets ;. 

(@z) stocks of iron and steel to prevent a shortage of supply which has 
| _been a fruitful source of profiteering on the pirt of dealers, and 
other distributors with detrimental effects on prices and consequen- 

_tjal reduced consumption ; and 
(##2) imports fo the extent to which they are not financed by private im- 

_-, porters when such are permitted. 
_279, The selling Organisation should be charged with the duty of ad- 
cs mintstering the fund ; and machinery should be provided for the 

scrutiny and auditing of the accounts. 


276, Inour second Report we shall deal with the following secondary and 
subsidi industries. dependent on the use of iron and steel :— 

_. ,@, ReRolling Mills Industry ; 
Be _(#) Engineering Industries ; 
a oe 7)) Alloy, Tool and Special Steels. 
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CHAPTER I 
REROLLING MILLS 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


During the Statutory enquiry held by the Tariff Board in 1933-34, com- 
plaints, were received from certain Rerolling Mills situated in Calcutta, Benares, 
Ghaziabad, Cawnpore, Lahore and Negapatam, against the refusal of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. to supply them with billets and at the same time against 
what was alleged to be unfair competition by that. Company agairst them in 
the distant markets. Besides some very small mills which rerolled scrap, 
there were only. about half a dozen mills whieh claimed to be interesteq in 
the supply of billets. The Tariff Board after a very careful examination of 
the evidence produced before it by the rival groups came inter alia to the 
following findings, viz :— 


1. ‘‘ We believe, that, as in England ang elsewhere, there is a place for 


these. rerolling mills in a well-organised industry and that the > 


growth of a re-rolling section of the industry capable of dealing 
with small orders, even of steel products which may compete 
with. the output of the main steel producing works, will be a 
natural and desirable outcome of the present tendency.’’ 

2. ‘The Company has claimed protection of semi-finished products ™m 
order to prevent the competition of these rerolling mills, using 
foreign steel, on the ground that this competition will reduce 
the output of the basie irtlustry. We see no valid ground for 
this fear, but ori the contrary consider that the Company as the 
sole representative of a protected parent industry has . under- 
estimated its responsibility to the smaller industry in the matter 
of the supply of raw material. It must not be forgotten that 
the large sums which have been found both from publie funds 
and in the form of protective duties for the support of the steel 
industry, while deliberately devoted to the establishment of a 
strong basic industry, were never intended to create a monopoly ; 
and if circumstances have combined to create a monopoly, then 
there is the greater need of insisting ort the Company exercising 
its power in the interests of the industry as a whole.”’ 

3. ‘*So far as we can judge from the Company’s programme, there 
should. be available a surplus production of billets amply suffi- 
cient for the present needs of the re-rolling industry.”’ 

4, ‘“ The removal of the reverue duty on billets imported from abroad 
is an indispensible part of the scheme of protection. as outlined 
by us .... Although there is capacity on the Steel Company’s 
sheet bar and billet mill to satisfy the requirements of re-rollers 
during the next few years, difficulties often arise,not merely re- 
garding the prices at which billets are sold but also the regularity 
and continuity of supply. We think that the difficulties of re- 
rollers can only be solved by the provjsion of an alternative 
source of supply at no increase in cost. ‘iill another steel works 

ie with the necessary equipment is created, imports must provide 
Be the only alternative source of supply.’’ . 

It would be unreasonable to deny the wisdom of-the Tariff Board in having 
re-ommended the abolition of the revenue duty on imported billets and that 
of the Government in accepting its recommendation in the circumstances then 
existing. But it is doubtful whether the Tariff Board fully realiseq the effect 
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of the method by which the fair selling price of Indian billets was fixed entirely 
with reference to Continental prices. These were regarded as so uneconomic 
that the U. K. found it necessary to impose substantial import duties just 
before the Tariff Board’s own enquiries were undertaken. The price fixed for 
the domestic billets was uneconomic judged by any normal standards. . The 
average works costs of billets were assumed to be Rs. 43 per ton. A sum of 
only Rs. 10 for overhead and profit was added to this amount to give the Tata 
Tron & Steel Company a fair selling price of Rs. 53 f.o.r. works. The 
average incidence of overhead and profit was Rs. 36 per ton on all saleable steel. 
But by reason of the low rate allowed on the billets the average incidence on 
_ the rest of the steel rose to Rs. 47 per ton. The effect of this was that though 
the Stee] Companty was none the worse off, the consumers of other steel had 
to pay Rs. 11 per ton more to subsidize about half a dozen re-rolling mills. 


- The genesis of the re-rolling industry and its subsequent extension is trace- 
able to the observations of the Tariff Board from which we have given some 
extracts and the removal of the revenue duty. Within a year seven or eight 
more mills came into being ang by 1939, their number had risen to about 32. 
Their nominal capacity was eStimated at about 140,000 tons per annum and 
their monthly output at about 5,000 tons, excluding such secondary producers 
elassified as A-1, viz., Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd., Tatanagar ; Guest 
Keen & Williams (India) Ltd., Shalimar ; Eagle Rolling Mills, Kumardhubi ; 

- and Indian Rolling Mills Ltd. _ Negapatam. 


-— Another cause which hielated the expansion Of the industry was the 
e. result of the policy of protection. A heavy duty of Rs. 39 per ton was imposed 
Re on Continental bars. Soon after the new scheme of protection came into opera- 
tion, a gradual world revival of the steel industry took place and prices in India 
also showed a marked upward tendency to which we have referred in Chapter 
II of the First Report. A better market also made it unnecessary for the Steel 
Company to enter into competition against the re-rolling mills. At the time 
the ‘Tariff Board reported, the landed price of foreign billets cif. Caleutta 
- was Rs. 64 per tom. There was some rise in this price later, but apparently 
i was not in the same proportion as that in the domestic price of the finished 

sduct. The demand for steel was greater than the Steel Company was able 
to meet. Some of the re-rolling mills especially of the better type found in 
| this business a very profitable one. In these circumstances it was 


235 natural for the industry to forget the limitations prescribed or the warnings 
os _ given by the Tariff Board. 
3 Ss 2 For practical purposes no special concession was given to the products 
e | of the re-roijing mills in regard to the fair selling price. The fair selling 
_ price estimated for the Steel Company f.o.r. Tatanagar was Rs. 94. The 


inimum selling price of bars rolled by the re-rolling mills was Rs. 98.6 f.0.r. 
orks caleulated as follows :— | 
EE 64-0 
or Wlenaye ee eee 6-4 
= 70:4 
Less credit for scrap. oo. a x . : : : 2.0 
68-4 ; 
Rolling charges ° e . . ° . . . . ‘ ; 23-0 
ss ia Depreciation, interest and profit . ° ; ° ; ‘ ; 7°2 


- Fair selling price f.o.r. works 


o 


3. The Tariff Board regarded a figure of Rs. 108 as the minimum faif 
seling price f.o.r. port for a re-rolling mill as against Rs. 106 for the Steel 
Company. ‘They then proceeded to observe :-— 


‘In our opinion except in the case of special sections not rolled by the 
Tata Company; the scope of re-rolling mills in India in the near 
future will be practically limited to supplies against urgent re- 
quirements or in the more distant markets which the basic 
industry may be unable to provide economically. ’’ 

4. As regards the general level of the efficiency of the industry they made 
senile remarks which hold true even today as we shall point out in a later para- 
graph. With the exception of three mills which were named, in the opinion 
of the Tariff Board :— 

‘“ the industry is very new and inexperienced, and for the most part 
poorly equipped. At present they re-roll scrap material only, 


being useful in consuming scrap from the railways............ 
teases e 6 Their total output does not at present amouut 
to more than a few thousand tons. So far as they use serap only 
they can have no permanent future. Their product is not of 
high quality, the quantity of scrap available is strictly limited 
aud already the demand is raising the price ........ It is reasen- 
ably certain that they must improve or be absorbed by the more 
efficient mills that will re-roll billets in addition to serap.”’ 


5. In so far as the Re-rolling industry bases its claim to recognition on the 
Report as an integral part of a well-organised steel industry, it is now perti- 
nent to examine in the light of its recommendations what precisely the Tariff 
Board contributed in support of such a claim. The following inferences can 
reasohably be drawn from the enunciation of the policy as disclosed by the 
extracts give above and from its recommendations, — 


6. (1) For similar products substantially the same selling price was to 
be expected by the re-rollers as that fixed for the major works. 


(2) The future of the industry was limited to supphes of— 
(a) special sections not rolled by the major works ; 
(b) products against urgent small orders ; 
- 3 (c) products for the more distant markets which the basie industry 
may be unable to provide economically. 


This last condition hag reference mainiy to the distant ports such as those 
of Bombay, Madras, or Karachi, where imported billets might lead to more 
economic production than to the interlor where the freight on billets would 
not permit of their use on a Scale sufficiently large so as to make the products 
cheaper than those which the major works might be able to supply. 

(3) The mills rolling only from scrap had mo permanent future. 

(4) With a few exceptions the industry was inexperienced and for the 
most part poorly equipped. 

(5) If the Steel Company was unable or unwilling to supply billets the 
mills had an alternative supply from imports. 

(6) There was no obligation on the Steel Company to supply any billets 
even when there was a surplus. 

~ (7) No claim was put forward by the mills that the Steel Company was 
at any time to sell billets by cutting down the output of its own finishing mills. 


= From what has been stated above it will be realised that there was 
nothing in the recommendations of the Tariff Board to suggest that any special 
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tights or privileges were conferreg On the re-rolling industry. Nor were any 

- elaimed by the industry exceptiug the liberty to import the billets free of duty, 
iit they wished to do so on their own account and at their owr risk. The roll- 
able scrap in the country was left an open market. 


8. It is since the war that rights and privileges such ag those now claimed 

by the Re-rollers’ Association have been put forward in support of a recognised 

' ‘place in the steel industry of the future. It is therefore necessary for us to 

examine the history and the basis of these claims and then consider how far 
they deserve to be entertained and umder what conditions. 


Y. Before the war there were about 32 mills, excluding A-1 class, with an 
‘estimated capacity of about 140,000 tons per annum and an output of about 
5,0C0 tons per month. After the outbreak of the war and by 1940 several new 
rolling mills were erected. In July 1940, the Steel Re-rolling Mills’ Associa- 
tion was formed. It was sponsored by the Government with the view to co- 
_ordinating supplies for war requirements and to replace the shortage in the 
‘market. ‘The first Committee consisted of Mr. J. C. Mahindra, the Adviser on 
nBteel Supplies, as Chairman, two other Government nominees and 5 repre- 
' sentatives of the re-rolling mills. At that time the total output of all the re- 
~ rolling mills excluding A-1 class, was about 47,000 tons per annum. 


: : 10. By April 1941 the Association had 24 members. Many more rolling 
tS mills had been started since 1940 though the available scrap and billets were 
a said to be barely sufficient for the members already forming part of the Asso- 


—<. va ciation to satisfy even 33 per cent of their requirements. In September 1941 
a Ee “Government issued a public warning that in the event of Government 


strc! of scrap and steel, only those mills which had started om or before the 
Ist of September 1941 would be entitled to the supply of these raw materials. 
apg ‘a press communiqué, dated the 14th October 1942, Government declared 
their intention to deal witii oniy one Trades Association and invited all Re- 
rolling Mills started on or before the Ist of September 1941 to join the Re- 
: lies Mills’ Association. This decision had been reached, it was stated, ‘‘ in 
order to provide equality of opportunity to mills started before September i. 
_ 4941, to secure the efficient conversion of steel, to safeguard established mills 
eo as far as possible against failure in the supply ‘of serap and to avert profitless 
_  e0mpetition.”* As a result of this decision, 55 more mills were enrolled as 
_ »samembers entitled to the supply of raw material. Excluding the four A-1 class 
mills the total number increased to about 75. As far as our information goes, 
___there were in all about 130 mills then existing. 


: | others which ‘were not members of the Association, were required 
juantity of materia] they were expected to roll or what obligation 
hon! the part of Government to provide equality of opportunity where 
fitted imequality already existed between the various units. The 
a of these. mills was as follows : — 


ae 


a Year Tons 
EE rr A 
Me le ww a 89,706 
04 a ae Ms lw lg Cl lw leh ll elCltSC RS 
MO se fl lt lw lw, ww gs | 78,686 (Provisional) 
76,663 


eh td 
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12. From the above figures and those we have given in paragraph 9 it will 
be noticed that even before the outbreak of the war there was more than 
enough eapacity in the existing rolling mills to produce the above tonnage, and 
except for the profit motive stimulated by war conditions we ean find no reason 
for so many more rolling mills coming into being. Government’s official re- 
cognition of the irdustry in this form was perhaps not unnaturally taken as an 
acknowledgment of existing vested interests and has since been put forward 
as 2 ground for substantiating a claim for a permanent place im the organis- 
ation of the whole steel industry. 


13. Apart from making arrangements for so many mills to function, 
‘equality of oppor‘unity ’’ was provided by classifying the mills into four 
cateyorles and conversion rates were made payable to them in inverse ratio 
to their efficiency from April 1942 as follows :— 


j i 


Reference A-1 A B C 
(Per ton) 
Rs. as. p Rs. Rs Rs 
Delhi meeting dated 24th April 1942 45 0 0 55 75 85 
Meeting dated 4th January 1943 from 45 0 O(a) 70 (a) 90 (a) 100 (a) 
ist November 1942 : ; 35 6 (b) 60 (b) 80 (b) 90 (b) 
S. P. N. C. Record Note dated 4th — 1943 57. &:.0 70 90 100 
from Ist May 1943 __—=i«;. 47 8 0 60 | 80 90 
Joint meeting from Ist November 1943 in 55 0 O 75 100 110 
respect of all deliveries’. ; : es | 85 110 120 
§. P. N. C. Record Note dated 7th | | 
December 1943 : o| 6 @'o tee Foe | 120 


_ mee mee 


———— OO 


i. We can discover no principle, except the relative degree of efficiency, 
by which these mills were classified under four categories or how the different 
conversion! rates were arrived at excepting on the basis of the number of shifts 
they were allowed to work. The conversion rates were fixed apparaently by 
negotiation and, except in a few cases, by some rough and ready method and 
we cannot regard these rates as any basis for determining their reasonableness 
or of the efficiency of the mills. The conversion rates originally fixed for the 
A-1 class bear Some comparison with the rate of Rs. 34 per ton allowed by 
the Tariff Board in 1933. The increases shown in the rates fixed by the Goverm 
ment from time to time also for these mills do not on the whole appear to be 
excessive by comparison with those allowed to the major agers — similar 
produets. : TE Bahai 

15. The cost of the finished products ‘as increased also by arranging that 
an endeavour would be made io supply <crap amdlor billets, to mills in category 
A fur two shift working and to category B for one shift working though nor- 
mally a rolling mill is expected to work 15 to 17 shifts a week to ensure eco- 
nomy. Mills in category C were promised whatever was left after the require- 
ments of the other two categories had been supplied. 

16. Owing to the Jae of fuel many of the mills began to be. closed down 
from 1943 onwards. In July of 1944, a statutory order was served on 76 
members of the Association directing compulsory closure of their mills. Com- 
pensaticn ‘ Cn care and maintenance ’ basis was paid to them from the Equaliza- 


tion Fund. 
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17. After July 1944, four A-1, eight A and nine B class mills were allowed 
to function and as a war measure, arrangements were made to supply them 
with serap and indigenous or imported billets. Though we do not know what 
the aggregate cost of the arrangements has been to the Government, there js 
little doubt that it must have been heavy. About 70,000 tons of billets were 
purchased between July 1944 and June 1945, of which aboui 69,000 tons were 
imported for the 17 A and B Class Mills. Irrespective of their distance from 
the source of supply the billets were supplied f.o.r. destination at Rs. 150 


per ton. 
18. The retention prices for Indiar billets were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Tata  . ; ° ° ; ° ° ° ° ; ° ; 196 per ton. 
EE Se eee | 
Electric , , ; ' ene 
The landed costs of foreigr billets were :— 
Rs. 
_From U.S. A.onL/L . ? j . 228-75 per ton. 
Canada ; : . , . : ; 203°G2 45 35 


Australia ‘ ; : ; ; ia 


19. From the information supplied to us by the Iron & Steel Control, we 
=: gather that during the period July 1944 to June 1945, 34,962 tons of billets 
gos were imported from the U.S.A., 8,688 tons from Canada and 21,786 tons 
aoe. from Australia. Similarly approximately 1.000 tors of billets were purchased 
from Messrs. Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., and about 4,000 tons from the Steel 
_ Corporation of Bengal. The total quantity of billets thus purchased was 
_ 40.429 tons and at the rates mentioned in paragraph 18, their total approximate 
_ .furelhase price amounted to Rs. 1,60,61,464. These billets were supplied to 
: the Re-rolling Mills at Rs. 150 per ton f.o.r. destiration. The Government 
_ therefore realised from the sale of these billets Rs. 1,05,64,350, incurring a Joss 
on the transaction of Rs. 54,97,114 on the price alone. 


4% Set a Sgt Tae Me, 
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- et 
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Sah ) bear the transport charges in full. The Iron and Steel Control has not been 
' bie to supply us with any information on freights paid. Therefore, we take 

_ f0z cur caleulatiors, the average freight of Rs. 24 per ‘on paid by the only 
_ Primary Producer before the war, as shown in paragraph 70 of Chapter ITI of 
- the First Report. The loss on freight works out on this basis to Rs. 16,90,296. 

_ As many of the mills are situated in the U.P. and the Punjab where the freight 
Hargeable varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per ton, our estimate is on a conser- 
yative basis. This does not complete the picture. As indicated in paragraph 
3, the A and B class re-rollers were allowed conversion costs of Rs. 85 and 
R=; 110 per *on respectively for their products. The retentiom base price 
alloxred to the major works for similar products was between Rs. 215 and 


oo 225 per ton. If the difference between this price and the price paid to the 
major works for hillets is regarded as their conversion costs, the further 1oss 
_ teurred on the conversion charges allowed to the re-rollers is increased approxi- 
oe mately by Rs. 30/40 lakhs. Therefore the total loc; made bv the Government 
_ om the transaction must have been over a crore of rupecs. Tf it was relevant 
_ #er us to consider what other sections of the Industry were supplied with raw 
_ Materials by the Goverrment for war purpose, we could point to many 
_ imstanees, but they will not alter the fact that in this case a heavy loss was 
_ Inenrred by the Government. ae 7 


_ 
+ 
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21. It is now perhaps worthwhile examining how different has been the 
devclopment of the lte-rolling Imdustry from what was contemplated by the 
Tariff Board of 1933-34 to the Observations and recommendations of which 
may largely be traced the origin and the subsequent basis of its claims. The 
outbreak of the war made it necessary tor the Government to make the best 
arrangements possible unter the circumstances for the production and distri- 
bution of all forms of iron and steel products, mainly for munitions and partly 
for civilian purposes. The production ang supply of these produets was a far 
more vital consideration thar their cost to ihe public exchequer, and rightiy 
so. At first, there was no contro] over the prices of the Re-rolling mills and 
the business became so profitable that many new mills were improvised and 
brought into operation. In 1942, control was inttroduced as we have explained. 
This control created conditions for the mills which though they might have 
been Jusiified by the worst year of the war from India’s point of view, cou!d 
not be contemplated during peace time when corbideraiious of cost and the 
burden on the consumer have to be recognised. ‘The case put forward by or 
for the Ke-rolling mills is sometimes made to resi substantially on the mai. 
tenance of the same or siintiar conditions. We have already discussed these 
in an earlier paragraph and would summarise them as follows in order to 
emphasise how impossible and contrary to the national interests it would now 
be to entertain such a case as part of any ordered ecomomy :— 


(1) The principal raw materials consisting of scrap or billets were 
supplied to them at a uniform price f.o.r. works. This price 
was far below ihe actual cost to the Government whieh had also 
to bear the freight. While the Government suffered a heavy loss, 
any disadvantage to which the mills were subject by reason of 
their locatiom with reference to the sources of their raw materials 
was wiped out. 


(2) In order to secure the output, special conversion rates were fixed 
and the mills were divided into four categories. The leasi efficient 
of them received the highest conversion costs. It is the reeogni- 
tion of this prineiple which is in no small degree responsible for 
the support which the small mills have beer accorded by certain 
sections of the public. It will have been observed that the Tariff 
Board: not only treated all mills on a similar footing but gave 
them approximately the same selling price as to the major works. 


(3) The number and capacity of the mills were so much in excess Of 
the quantity of the raw materials available that in order to keep 
them in operation it was impossible for them to work the rormal 
number of 15 to 17 shifts per week and in consequence their 
operation had to be confined to two or a single shift per day 
involving a considerable wastage ankl increase in costs. 


(4) All competition was cut out and an easy market was found for all 
their products without incurring any business risk. 


II—REORGANISATION AN! RATIONALISATION 


9%. In our oritinal directive no special reference was made to the question 
of the Re-rolling Mills. Subsequently in April 1945, the following paragraph 
was added to the Special Directive : 

‘‘ To consider the question of the Re-rolling Industry in the future and 


to make such recommendations as may be necessary for the re- 
organisation and rationalisation of the Re-rollers ’’, 


93. It was also arranged that the Supply Department would take the ue. 
cessary steps to procure the services of a Re-rolling Mills expert to visit India 
and to report to the Government through the Pamel on the standard of effi. 
eiency and equipment of the Re-rolling Mills in the country. This arrangement 
was made at the end of March 1945. An expert was selected by the Supply 
Department and arrived in India about January 1946. It is not likely that any 
report can be completed by him after a detailed inspection and examination 
of so many mills scattered all over India for us to consider it before we sub- 
mit our recommendations to the Government. The expert’s report may have 
to be examined and considered by some other authority which the Government 
may be advised to appoint hereafter. In the meanwhile, we would state thai 
our own inspection of several of the mills has left no doubt in our minds that 
| short of a complete overhaul, re-equipment and even a change of lay out, it 
| will be difficult for any impartial critic to assigm to many of them a recognised 
| place in the stee] industry of the future. In the absence of fuller information 
which is now being collecied, we are unable to make any specific proposals as 
to the form the reorganisation or rationalisation should take. We therefore, 
propose to limit our recOmmendations to the assistance or recognition which 
: should be accorded to the mills on the assumption that appropriate steps wil! 
| be taken to qualify them for receiving such assistance or recognition. We shall 
; at the same time lay down the essential conditions which they must fulfil in 
a order to be so qualified. 
te 24. Soon after the receipt of the Special] Directive, we sen‘ out a questiou- 
naire to the Stee] Re-rollers’ Association ard to 142 Re-rolling Mills. We 
received a good many replies, but with barely one or two exceptions little useful! 
information was to be found ir them. We could not get any reasonable ide: 
of the kind nor quantities of products they manufactured or of their real costs 
_ Of production. After considerable delay we received a letter dated the 25th 
' September, 1945, from the Association. This was a disappointing document, 
and we could not regard it as useful either from the point of view of the Asso- 
on or of ourselves. Some arguments and claims were put forward which it 
impossible for us to accept or en‘ertain. On the 28th September we had a 
erence with the Chairman and several members of the Association, at which 
heir evidence was recorded. We took this opportunity of explaining to the 
———-AASSOC tion what precisely was the sort of information we required to enable 
OS to advise the Government on the place of the Re-rolling Mills in the genera! 
_ Organisation of the Steel Industry. On the 5th October 1945. we wrote to the 


_ Association a letter in which we set out the principal conditions which were 
ese: tial, though not exhaustive and which they must fulfil before any recog- 
_ ¥ised place could be assigned to them. These were as follows :— 


eee (1) That the Re-rolling Mills are properly equipped, adequately financed 
EE ae and efficiently managed—efficiency being judged by works costs, 
_. ge and nature of the plant. 


oa ‘i. (2) That they roll special products which are required in relatively 
a quantifies for special purposes and which cannot be more 


= Sead economically produced and distributed by the bulk production units, 
sie having proper regard for the location of the markets to be served. 


so (3) That the basis price ‘paid for these products should bear a close 
wee relation to the basis price payable to major units of the same 
ay. elass for similar products and conform to a list of extras for size 
and service. 


» On the 21st of December 1945. we revciy ed a reply from them in which 


it way stated that the Association had decid 
iw ated thi | ed that full members should eon- 
_ Sist of mills which fulfil the following conditions :-— 


g 


(a) Each mill should be well built, adequately powered and properly 
equipped to roll from billets ; 


(b) The mills should be adequately financed ; 


(¢) Primarily the mill should roll special products which are required 
in relatively small quantities for special purposes ang which can- 
not be more economically produced and distributed by bulk pro- 
duction units having regard to the markets to be served. But addi- 
tional tonnages of ordinary sections will be necessary to provide 
practical rolling programmes especially during the transitional 
period ; and Me 

(d) The productive capacity of the mill should be sufficient to provide 
for the wide distribution of overheads which is necessary if the 
cost to the consumer has to be kept reasonably low. 


25. It was stated also in that letter that these -conditions substantially 
covered the three points raised in our letter of the 5th October. 


It will be observed that the conditions mentioned in their letter did not 
substantially cover all the three points. The most important of the conditions 
mentioned in our letter of the 5th October was as regards the basis price and 
this has not been accepted. As we have explained in an earlier paragraph, the 
fair selling price fixed for the Re-rolling Mills by the last Tariff Boarg closety 
corresponded to the basis price fixed for the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
But the Re-rolling Mills have enjoyed much higher prices which varied accord- 
ing to the degree of efficiency, size, equipment, etc., of the different categories 
of mills. This principle, as we have already suggested, can no longer be re- 
cognised. The prices to be expected by all the Re-rolling Mills shoulg bear 
close relation to the basis prices payable to the major units. 


26. In condition (d) of their letter they suggest that the capacity of each 
mill should be sufficient to provide for the wide distribution of overheads which 
is necessary if the cost to the consumer has to be kept reasonably low. We 
agree with this proposition. But it is difficult for us to accede to the very 
large demand they have made for the supply of billets in order to fulfil this 
condition. In list (a) attached to their letter they mention 24 mills which, 
they say, qualify for full membership of the Association. These include three 
of the A-1 class mills and all the mills which were classified as A and B, and 
were allowed to function after the other mills had been closed down im July 
1944. The quantity of billeis required is stated to be 485,000 tons per annum, 
or about 40,500 tons per month. Excluding 11,000 tons of billets to be supplied 
to A-1 mills, the requirements amount to 29,500 tons per month or about 
355,000 tons per annum. On what basis this estimate is made, we are unable to 
say except that the Association wants to keep as many mills going as possible 
by working a fewer number of shifts or in some other way. But as we have 
already pointed out, the maximum output of these mills has been in the region 
of 75,000 tons per annum, whilst before the war and many of them were in- 
existence then, it was less than 50,000 tons. It is impossible to agree to the 
allocation of billets in such large quantities in the absentee of any evidence 
that their products will be absorbed by the market. Many of these mills are 
capable of rolling several of the sections that can be rolled by the major units. 
But they cannot be rolled and supplied to the consumer at the same price as 
the major units can do. Tt is of the most vital importance, as we have stated, 
that steel, particularly this class of steel, should be sold as cheaply as possible 
to the consumer. It will not be in the national interest, therefore. to encourage 
the rolling of sections by these mills which can be more economically rolled and 
distributed by the major units. It is clear to us that there 1s no room at 
present in the country for so many mills simultaneously rollinig these particular 
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and similar products until the demand for all classes of steel] has increased by 
200 to 300 per cent. We are also in no position to say how many and which 
of these mills should be kept going, for we have no authority or even informa- 
tion at cur disposal to suggest which of them should be allowed to function and 
which of them should be closed down. This is a matter which the Government 
alone can deal with, unless it is settled by the interested parties by voluntary 
action. Until the report by the expert has been submitted to the Government 
and considered by them, even the Government will not be in a position to 


decide. 
III—PROPOSALS FOR THE RE-ORGANISED INDUSTRY 


27. In the meanwhile, we believe that there are good grounds for recom: 
mending that in a well organised steel industry there is a place for Re-rolling 
mills, provided they fulfil the conditions mentioned by us in our letter of the 
5th October 1945 and reproduced in paragraph 24. The number of mills to be 
recognised should be limited by the demand for their products. In order to 
ensure economy every recognised mill should have a market large enough for 
it to be able to work at least two if not three shifts per day during at least 
five days in the week. They should not be concentrated in such a way as to 
cater more or less for the same area, but at the same time they should not be 
so few in number in relation to the demand that any internal competition 
eventually becomes impossible when a free supply of billets by the expansion 
of the primary producers becomes available. Their location and distance from 


the major works should be such as to enable them to take full advantage of the 


difierence in freights especially in respect of those products, which may not 
or cannot be rolled by the major works. 

28. Supply of raw materials—_SCRAP.—For war purposes, it was perhaps 
necessary to arrange for a supply of scrap to some of the mills, involving much 
expenditure in its collectiom ang distribution. This is no longer necessary and 
the scrap market must be left free for any small mills which may find it pro- 
fitable to rol] it and dispose of the products locally. Any re-rollable scrap 
produced by the major works or from any other source which may be ultimate- 
ly controlled, will be sold at such prices as may be fixed by the Selling Orga- 


nization in relation to the price of billets. 


29. Electric or other steel—tIf any mill considers itself in a position to 


make its own rollable steel by any process and sell it in competition against 


di mild steel, it should be allowed to do so at its own risk. No special 
wae ‘either for the steel or the products should be payable. 


2 pre ducts some rationing of them may be necessary. We, po al 


— E ng a that the supply of indigenous billets and semis shall be governed by 


fi considerations :— 

# i) In order to achieve the lowest costs no major works or other pro- 
= _ ducing unit is expected to use in other than exceptional or parti- 
. cular circumstances any steel for rolling billets or other semis 
if anv of their finishing Mills are thereby prevented from work 


oS a | ny ing to maximum capacity. 


(ii) Subject to this reservation, billets or semis when available should 


Oo Fae. be supplied im the following order of priority :— 


(a) Those units which were built before the war on an express or 
implied agreement or understanding that they would be pro- 


| Te: : 4 vided with these materials by any of the existing Works, or 


when leased or controlled by such Works, the products rolled 
by the unit being sold as the property of such Works. 


a 


(b) Those units which were started during th ewar and to the products 


of which protection is or may be granted by the Temporary 
Tariff Board. 


(c) Those of the reorganised units which by their situation in the 
interior have no economic alternate source of supply. 

(d) Those units which were established at the Ports ang were Operat- 
ing before the war without anty expectation that bille‘s will be 
supplied by the local works and had built their business on 
imported material and at whose instance and for whose benefit 
imported billets were admitted free of duty. 


81. Prices of indigenous billets and other semis.—All recognised mills 
should be supplied with these products at a uniform price f.o.r. the nearest 
works plus the freight to destination. No unit favourably located shoulg be 
subsidised at the expense of other works more favourably situated by the 
supply of these products at a uniform price f.o.r. destination as was until 
recently the practice. The price of billets must be so fixed as to leave a reaa- 
sonable margin of profit to the re-rollers, 


32. Supply of imported billets.—If the demand for the products of those 
mills which are recognised as part of the Industry in accordance with our pro- 
posals cannot be met by the supply of indigenous billets, arrangements shall 
be made for importing such quantities of them as may be necessary from time 
to time. They should be imported from the most favourable sources and 
subject to the same procedure and conditions as those applicable to the imports 
of other classes of steel. No duties should be levied on these imports, but 
they may be reimposed if the prices of imported billets fall below the levels 
which make their reimposition, after an enquiry by a Tariff Board, desirable. 
The Selling Organisation should be the normal channel through which the 
imports should take place. 

53. It is in the national interest to encourage the manufacture of specialised 
steve] products. The price of billets and semis, whether indigenous or imported, 
should, if possible, be so fixed as to enable them to meet foreign competition. 
If this cannot be arranged it will always be open to the manufacturers to 
apply for an erquiry by the Tariff Board for the grant of proteetion. 


84. We have so far confined our discussion to the Re-rolling Mills other 
than those which are now classified as A-1. Three of the Mills are operating 
under conditions which will enable them to secure their requirements from 
the Tata Trom and Steel Co. Ltd. The fourth mill is mainly interested in the 
manufacture of specialiseq products covered by paragraph 33. 


IV—INTERIM PROPOSALS 


85. Our recommendations are made.on the assumption that the Re-rolling 
Industry will be rearganised in accordance with our suggestions and that there- 
after it will have a recognised place int the organisation of the steel industry 
as a whole. But a considerable amount of time must elapse before any tangi- 
ble’ results follow any scheme which may be prepared and brought into foree 
for its reorganisation. In most cases re-equipment and ever re-building on the 
same or other sites mav be involved in addition to the provision of substantial 
finance: In the meantwhile. some reasonable solution should be found to the 
problem of allowing the necessary number of mills to function in order that 
there is no avoidable shortage in the country of such products as those for 
which there is a demand art these mills can roll. 

36. The solution of the problem, however, should not be wholly at the 
expense of the consumer... The mills themselves must realise that what is 
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now sought to remedy was due entirely to their own management, lack of 
experience or of foresight. But for the war, many of them would have been 
unable to survive much less make the profits which they were able to earn. 
It would, therefore, not be unreasonable to expect that they in their turn 
should make some sacrifice to reap the benefit of it later. The consumer must 
be made to suffer as little as possible, whilst the mills are given an opportunity 
to put their house in order. The best way in which they can serve the com 
sumer and themselves during the interval is by accepting the following 
Bee conditions :— 

| (1)° Arrangements may be made for the manly to the mills of billets not 
exceeding 100,000 tons during the year following the aeceptance 
of this scheme. If the billets cannot be supplied from local 
sources, such quantity as may be necessary may be imported to 
| make up the quantity. In this case the price should be the average 
: of the domestic and import prices per ton plus the freight from 
the nearest works to destination. 

The billets should be distributed to the mills in proportion to their 
average production of rolled materials per year during the war. 
The scrap market should be left free for use hy any mill whether 
it is included or not in the number to which billets are to be 
supplied. 

In so far as any figures are available, the maximum production 
| | ; of these Mills was 75,000 tons in a year with raw materials from 
1 serap, billets, ang electric steel. The provision therefore of 
| 100,000 tons of billets alone may be regarded as ample. 


(2) No special conversion rates, prices or particular markets should be 
a 25 elaimable for the products of the mills which may be disposed of 
by them through the normal trade channels. It may be of 
advantage to them to use the Selling Organisation for this pur- 
pose, if one is formed. 


(3) The size of the billet shall not normally exceed 23” unless for some 

special reason the Selling Organisation permits the supply of a 

larger size. The mills should be at liberty to make any product, 
irrespective of whether it is made by any of the major works. 


(4) No mill shall have the benefit of this temporary arrangement or be 
allowed to operate without previously obtaining a license from 
the appropriate authority in the prescribed form. It should be 
one of the terms of this licence that it should be liable to cancel- 
lation on proof of any such practices as thoSe mentioned by us in 
paragraph 218 (Sub-para. 6) of the First Report. 


le ea ee _ (5) The arrangemert should remain in force for one year and may be 
ae renewed after a review thereafter, unless in the meanwhile a 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Industry has been Shimane’ 
and brought into operation. 


_ 87. We believe that if the recommendations made by us for the reorganisa- 
ae |, re-equipment and rationalisation of the Re-rolling Industry takes place 
Bee in accordance with the conditions laid down by us, it will result im India 
: = possessing a first class subsidiary adjunct to the major units of production. 
_ We have at the same time given sufficient breathing time to the Re-rollers to 
__ take advantage of such expert assistarte as was possible in the present difficult 
ircumstances to provide and to take the necessary steps to improve their 
_ ficiency. _(n the interval, it will be realised that there has been no serious 
‘ure > from the position in which the mills were before the war. In one 
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important respect at least they are better off. We have proposed arranve- 
ments for the supply to them of raw materials which it is doubtful whether 
they would have been able to secure for themselves in the immediate future. 


38. Before concluding this Chapter, we would urge upon the Government 
ine desirability of giving due weight to the background we have fully deserib- 
ed, against which we have had to make our proposals, when the Government 
come to consider them. We have set out the difficuities of the problem, which 
nave been created by the origin, growth and. history of the Re-roJling Industry. 
Thesc difficulties have not been ‘simplified by indiscriminate support of both 
efiicier:t and inefficient units on the part of some well-meaning but inadequate- 
v informed sympathisers. The production and supply of the- cheapest steel 
in all its forms, rather than the encouragement of unnecessary or inefficient 
units. is the main purpose of the expansion of the Steel Industry. That pur- 
pose caunot be achieved except by the adherence, whenever possible, to econo- 
mie in preference to any Other considerations. 


CHAPTER II 
THF SCOPE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


30. The purpose of this Chapter is to examine briefly the scope ard deve- 
heaiaent of that portion of the Engineering Industry in India which mainly 
processes iron and steel ; in other words 1t deals with art industry which is one 
of the principal consumers, without being the producer, of these basic raw 
materials. 

The Engineering Industry covers commercial undertakings, Govern- 
mert and quasi-Gover nment workshops. While all consume indigenous iron 
did steel we intend to confine our observations only to the existing ang future 
Commercial Engineering Industry. 


41. For reasont; mentioned in the First Report industrial expansion gene- 
rally in India has been small in extent and slow during the periog between 
the last two World Wars. A market for mass-produced Engineering goods 
commonly used by the public was practically nortexistent. Up to the out- 
break of War in 1939 inidustrialisation was not sufficiently advanced to warrant 
the manufacture of specialised Engineering products which could more readily 
aril cheaply be imported from more highly industrialised countries. Prior to 
the war the activities cf the Evgimeering Industry were, therefore, predo- 
minantly of a general nature. 


42. The Engineering Works are not evenly distributed ever the Conitinent 
of India. Those engaged in the heavy industries are generally situated at 
places within easy range of coal and irom and steel supplies ang where the 
proximity of allied industries provide such attractions as availability of labour 
and cheap power. The lighter Engineering Works have been attracted to the 
principal centres of industry as their markets are mainly to be foung in the 
industrial towns. 


3. Before the war the industry consisted of a hundred or more firms re- 
presenting the principal urlertakings other than those owned by Government. 
The activities of these firms were not confined, except In very few eases, to 
the production of special articles. The majority of them were engaged in four, 
five «nd sometimes even more different activities, ¢.g., Mechanical, Structural, 
Iron Foundry, Sheet Metal work, Light Forgings, etc. The largest number of 
firms were, and still are, engaged in Iron Foundry and Machine shop work. 
Taking the Industry as a whole the largest concentration of general Enigineer- 
ing Workshops is found in the Industrial districts of Bengal ; other smaller 
concentrations are to be found in Bombay, Bihar, Delhi and Sind. 
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44. It has taken some 25 years for the Industry to reach its present scope 
of activities and level of efficiency but it is only within the last few years that 
there have been definite signs of any specialisailon 11 the production of 
Engineering goods, made from iron and steel. Apart from this class of produc- 
tion considerable progress has been made during the last lo years in the Fabri- 
cation of bridge and structural work, rolling stock and Railway materials, 
During the war other Engineering Industries such as Ship-building, Steel Cast- 
ings, Steel Drum Making, Bolt and Xivet production, etc., have also made good 
progress and reached high levels of efficiency. The more Important of these 
iron and steel] consuming induStries deserve special mention. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


45. The inflated demands which temporarily followed World War I led to 
the establishment of a Structural Industry with capacities in excess of require- 
ments to such an extent that its aggregate potential capacity is now little more 
than what it was 25 years ago. 

46. Between 1929 and 1933 the total] consumption of tabricated structural 
steel-work in India decreased by 50 per certt. This was due primarily to world 
conditions. The following extract from the Indian Tariff Board’s Report of 
1934 on the subject of fabricated steel-work is worth reproduction :— 


** We attach great importance, from the point of view of developing ihe 
steel industry, to the adoptiou of suitable measures calculated to 
increase the market for fabricated steel. No other form of pro- 

| 7 tection can have the influence on this development that would be 

a . a exercised by a definite scheme spread over a period of years for 

x capital replacements and construction of railways and other pro- 
ductive public works. The credit of the Government of India in 
the capital market is exceptionaily high and money is both pleu- 
tiful and cheap. A bold policy of public loans for capital expen- 
diture wouid at this junction afford enormous assistance in stimu- 
lating the market for capital goods like structural steel. We 
believe that the effect of such a policy would not be confined to 
the steel industry but would be felt in every aspect of the 
country’s economic life.’’ 

: 47. Im 1934 the Railway Board Bridge Regirdering programme practica!!y 

eased and the industry operated at between one-half and one-third of its 

total capacity until towards the end of 1939. 

ap? G8. After the outbreak of war the demands on the Industry increased until 

all fabricating shops were working to full capacity limited only by the diffi- 

~eulties in skilled and semi-skilled labour, transport and supplies of steel and 
_ 49. Replies to a questionnaire issued by the Panel to the Structural Engin- 
eering Firms reveal that the potential output of their combined workshops on 

_ present day basis is over 1,25,000 tons per annum, excluding processing of 

corrugated sheets, fittings, riveis bolts and nuts, rainwater oods, 


ess but taken together they must represent a ecus‘derable tonnage per annum. 


Ss: : andlor structural work. The majority of the medium and smaller sized firms 
carry out only general engineering in their workshops. In other words, in the 
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Same workshop, structural, mechanical and iron foundry work all go on at one 
ard the same time, being processed in turn on the same machines. With the 
exception of some of the bigger structural workshops most of the shops are 
equipped with old and inefficient plant and in these workshops the standard of 
workmanship is naturally low. 


ol. The figure of 1,25,000 tons given in paragraph 49 above covers fabri- 
cated structural steel-work of all classes ; if high class fabrication only is eon- 
sidered, such as is required in Railway bridges, the maximum capacity available 
would not exceed abcut 40,000 tons per annum. In order that the progress 
in specialised structural fabrication can be appreciated it should be remember- 
ed that the first major Railway bridge to be made in this country was fabri- 
cated only twenty years ago. Since that time such engineering feats as the 
fabrication of several large Railway bridges, the Howrah Bridge arid Admiralty 
Floating Docks have been undertaken and successfully completed. Upon these 
facts the industry justifiably claims that the quality of India’s structural 
fabrication compares favourably with that of amy other country in the world. 


o2. Geographically the Structural Industry has gravitated to the princi- 
pal centres of industry, that is near the major Ports. On a production basis 
over 70 per cent. approximately of the Industry is established in Calcutta, 
Howrah, Dum Dum and Kumardhubi in Bengal; nearly 15 per cent. is 
centred round Bombay and the balance in Karachi, Madras, the United Pro- 


vinees, Bihar, Mysore, ete. 


53. Replies to the Panel’s questionnaire show that eStablished structural 
Engineers are in most cases willing to extend their existing workshops in order 
to provide increased production as soon as the demand for bridge andlor other 
structural steel-work warrants it. A few of them have already decided to in- 
crease their present capacities in the near future and others have indicated 
that it is their intention to replace inefficient plant by modern and more effi- 


cient machinery ang equipment. 


54. It is important that the Central and Provincial Governments should 
hasten the completion of their post-war development plans and decide on a 
definite and bold programme of capital works iivolving the use of structural 
steelwork. Schemes to provide improvements to Road and Rail Transport 
facilities, Ports, Waterworks, Hydro-electriec Projects, ete., will necessitate the 
construction of major bridges, wharves and warehouses, pipe lines, transmis- 
sion towers, power houses, ete. for all of which considerable quantities of steel 
will be required. At the same time we recommend to the Industry the advis- 
ability of completely reorganising itself if it is to meet efficiently the demands 
which may be made upon it by the materialisation of such schemes as those 
mentioned above. It is suggesteq that old plant arid machinery should be 
discarded and replaced by new and modern equipment. It may in some cases 
be necessary to arrange completely new works layouts. 


SHIPBUILDING 


55. Throughout the war all firms engaged in Shipbuilding and Ship- 
Repair work have been working to capacity. Developments of shipbuilding, 
particularly the building of hulls of ocean-going vessels, is under contemplation 
and, in fact, some headway has already been made in this direction, The Panel, 
however, is not aware of the extent to which this development will materialise. 
In any case, this is a subject which is receiving the attention of a special Panel, 
viz., the Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering. It is sufficient for us to say 
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that the Industry of shipbuilding and ship repairing in India will absorb a 
considerable quantity of iron and steel in the future ang constitute an impor- 
tant part of the whole Engineering Industry. 


RAILWAY WAGON BUILDING 


56. The Wagon-building Industry consists mainly of commercial uncder- 
| takimes for fabrication of coaching underframes and construction of passenger 
| eoach bodies. Execution of running repairs to both passenger and goods stock 
| is being carried out by the Railways in their own Workshops. The Industry 
| has been in existence for nearly thiriy vears during which time, apart fromm 
’ initial expansion after the war of 1914-18, there has been no opportunity for 
any significant increase in its capacity for the production of either broag vr 
metre gauge wagons. Indeed for many years during this periog the Industry 
had to cater for coaching underframes as well, to keep itself going. 


57. In 1933, the potential capacity in terms of 4-wheelers was about 8,009 

vehicles per annum. The Tariff Board Report of that year shows that it was 

_then apparently the definite policy of the Railway Board to, place all orders in 

ode ‘India up to the full extent of the resources available. The expectation was 
not fulfilled. Im fact, including imports, the total average demand from 1930 
to 1939 was only 3,061: per annum reaching a peak of 6,261 in 1930 and falling 
as low as 970 in 1932, while even for the first two years of the war of 1939-45 
the level was barely 2,000. Although temporary military needs resulted in 
~ subsequent requirements being greatly increased, the emergency was too sudden 
- for the industry to do more than achieve the utmost utilisation of its existing 
- facilities. os 
= 58. Today the proved capacity on the same basis is about 10,000 vehicles 
_ per annum, but as a result of the high rate of procurement in the last two 
years of the war of 1939-45, the current demand is much reduced. In fact, verv 
_ few are actually wanted for the time being, though with the object of saving 
_ the industry from decay it has been indicated that endeavours will be made to 
_ level out the estimateg requirements for the next seven or eight years at an 

_ average of approximately £000 per annum. It is obvious, therefore, that only 
about 40 ner cent. of the available resources will be absorbed for some time aud 

| om that apart from the modernisation of obsolete equipment, there is no justifica- 
a tion for recommending any expansion until the surplus capacity is absorbed. 
E ee _ The prescribed life of a wagon is said to be 40 years. Until the total number 
hg ees _- HM service 1s doubleg and approaches 400.000 the prospect of such absorption 
_ ~~~ remote ever allowing for the more active growth of the transport system. 
s ee at 09. The largest wagon works are situated on the borders of Bengal and 
Bihar, while other wagon builders are located 


> eee. in and around Caleutta. In 
iy ee addition to the actual Wagon Builders there are, of course. numerous firms 
a with workshops in Bergal, the U. P.. Punjab, Bombay which produce for these 
a _ builders wagon components, e.g., forgings, vacuum brake gear, timber fittings, 
LS bolts, nuts, screws, rivets. springs, iron and steel eastings, leather shields, ete. 
____&@. According to the replies received from the W 
: = 3 aves OO the Panel’s questionnaire the amount of s 
ae the Industry on a full capacity basis would be in the region of about 80,000 
a ta tons of billets, sections, bars. plates, sheets, bolts. rivets. ete. In addition to 
fe x _ this quantity a minimum of 25,000 tons of stee] would be required for wheels 
= _ and axles and nearly 10.000 tons of machined steel castings and over 1,000 
of stee] absorbed per annum by 
ps for wagon maintenance is not 
bove figures, 
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agon Building Industry 
‘f] which could be absorbed by 


___ tors of finished iron castings. The amount 
= «0s We Railways and Ports in their own worksho 
a known and is therefore not included in the a 
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61. The Industry is also equipped with plant to produce large and small 
precsings, sheet metal work and heavy, medium and light forgings for G. S. 
Wagous. The output from the main workshops meets “the demand for fore- 
Ines, stampings. springs, ete. from the industry as well as from the Railways. 
Replies to the Panel’s questionnaire show that improvements to the plant and 
equipment in the general wagon building shops will include the installation of 
up-to-date drop stamps, presses, furnaces and spring making plant, as well as 
other special purpose machines and the most modern heat treatment equip- 
ment. This modernisation of equipment in the main wagon shops will result 
in, an increase in the manufacturing capacity both of components and complete 
vehicles by about 30 per cent All the Wagon Building Firms have indicated 
in their replies to the Panel’s questionnaire that they would be prepared to 
increase the capacity of their existing works as and when it is warranted by 
the demand. 


IRON CASTINGS 


62. Iron Castings are produced on a fairly wide scale throughout India but 
the main centres of production are in Bihar and Bengal in close proximity to 
the suppries of pig iron and coke. With the exception of the Kulti Foundries 
the Industry consists of a large number of smal] produces. Due to this cireum- 
stance and to the unorganised state of the Industry there are no figures available 
of the levels of production reached during the war year or of the capacity of 
the Tron Castings Industry to meet post-war demands. It can, however, confi- 
Cently Le assumed that the capacity of the Industry will be sufficient to cope 
with the demands for castings of the types similar to those produced in the 
pre war vears. As India becomes industrialised more specialised types of iron 
casting as well ag castings made to greater lim'ts of accuracy wil] be required. 
When India develops her secondary industries there will be a demand for accu- 
rate castings to a un‘form analysis, which the Industry at present is not equip- 
ped to manufacture. The small foundry cannot afford to employ the necessary 
technica] stuff to ensure uniformity, and it is likely that it will develop on lines 
similay to those in Europe where in many cases Engineering Firms purciiase 
their iren castings from specialised producers. The _ establishment of 
mechanised foundries on these lines is now being undertaken and there is no 
doubt that they will fulfil a very useful purpose in enabling the lighter mdus- 
tries to ebtain supplies of high quality iron castings at reasonablé prices. 

63. In recent years one or two firms have commenced the manufacture of 
high duty castings and it is understood that plans are being completed for an 
increase in the production capacity of these castings. 


STEEL CASTINGS 


64. Prior to September 1939 the Steel Castings Industry was centred in the 
Bengal Area with the exception of two or three small foundries situated in 
Bombay avd Lahore. A small quantity of steel foundry work wag carried ovt 
bv the Reilways in their w orkshops and Indian, Ordnance Factories manufactur- 
ed steel castings to suit. service requirements. The principal manufacturers of 
steel castings were : 

surn & Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

Bhartia Electrie Steel Co., Caleutta (formerly Hukumehand Electric Steel 
Co. ). 

Kumardhubi Engineering Works Ltd,, Kumardhubi, 

Stecl & General Mills, Lahore. 

Muksnd Iron & Steel Works, Lahore and Bombay. 
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65. During the war new steel foundries have been started in Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, bombay and Mysore and although generally these have not been 
on a larwc scale there has been a considerable increase in the capacity of the 
industry. | 

66. Before the war the industry was subject to considerable competition from 
Continentai castings which were dumped into this country at very low prices. 
The production of steel castings rose from 2,500 tong in 1936 te over 6,500 tons 
by 1944. ‘the war years have enabled al} foundries to work at production levels 
which have been limited only by supplies of coal, labour and transport. It is 
probable that the total present day capacity of finished castings now exceeds 
10,000 tong per annum. 

67. The greatest consumers of stee] castings are the Railways, which con- 
sume over 60 per cent. of the industry’s present total annual production in 
C. S. Axle Boxes, Buffer Castings and Plungers, Bogie and Bolster Castings, 
Drag Boxes, etc. The industry also supplies castings in fairly large quantities 
for the wa‘ntenance of the Steel, Cement, Sugar, Mining, Brick and other 
industries. Due, however, to the absence of Secondary industries using steel 
castings the industry’s function has been mainly on the maintenance side. As 
‘India becenies more industrialised there will be an increased demand over the 
present level for finished steel castings provided that adequate machining 
- facilities are made available for finishing them to fine tolerances. 


oe | FORGINGS re 


68. The manufacture of Steel Forgings is spread widely throughout India 
but the units engaged on this work are small with one or two exceptions and 
the work is generally ancillary to some main line of production. There are a 
number of Engineering Firms in Bengal which produce drop stampings, which 


Be . - are chiefly supplied to the Railways and at present the capacity of these firms 


_-—-~__ ig Not overtaxed. In addition to these commercial undertakings nearly all the 
_ ~~~. Railways have their own workshops in which they produce forgings for mainten- 
ace and replacement purposes. The forging plant generally needs modernising 

___ and, in the case of one or two works, plans are already in hand for bringing the 
layout and equipment up-to-date. The capacity for making heavy forgings in 


oT is limited to mect th» demand for replacements and breakdowns. The 
_ plant required for efficient work is very expensive and it is doubtful whether 
_ 4nitially there should be more than one or two well equipped units. With the 
_ - production of locomotives, ships, marine engines, etc., the demand wil] increase. 
but if each of these industries is not to be burdened initially with high capital 
4 costs of mOdern forging equipment it scems worth while considering the estab- 
_ &shment of a unit which could feed the various nascent industries. It must be 
‘emember that heavy forgings involve heavy and expensive machine tools and 
anless these can be kept fully occupied the cost of product‘on is likely to be 


ea _ 69. India being predominantly agricultural it is to be expected that there 
will be in future a demand for agricultural machinery and implements. If this 
_ demand is to be on any extensive scale, an increase in the existing drop stamp 


= and forging plant and equipment will undoubtedly be warranted. 

: 2 feet? 70. With the development of the various secondary industrie. there will pe 
-_ 8 demand for heavy and light steel pressings, iron and steel castings and steel 
a _ all types, an ap LP pike ef pas stated, ee tendency h'therto has 
‘been for each “contained ag far as possible with the result that 
2 capital burden 


setting up Press Shops, Foundries and Forges has been 
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high. It is strongly recommended that future planning should discourage this 
tendency and should favour the establishment of a minimum number of modern 
units whicl could feed all other industries with, say, pressings or castings, and 
forgings. This concentration of specialised production will ultimately lead to 
cheaper production costs and a great saving in capital. It is the opinion of the 
Panel that the establishment under private enterprise of specialised production 
units should be encouraged ; they should have first cal] on any priorities issued 
by Government if large groups of secondary industries are to function efficiently, 


CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF ALLOY, TOOL AND SPECIAL 
STEELS 


71. We have been asked to examine the scope and development of the 
manufacture of Alloy, Tool and Special] Steels as an integral part of our post- 
war deveiopment plan. Development of these categories of steel has taken 
. place in the steel manufacturing countries of the world with the improvement 
and expausion in Engineering and Machine manufacturing industries. These 
require improved qualities of steel to sustain the stress, wear and tear imposed 
by conditions under which machines, tool; and machinery made from such steels 
have to operate. Developed ag a small seale industry in Sheffield, the home 
of high grade steel, the manufacturing processes and choice of raw materials 
have always been kept closely guarded secrets. This would have presented 
insuperavle difficulty in the way of producing these categories of steel, but for 
the advance of metallurgical knowledge. The development of thig industry, 
however, must depend on the large seale establishment of machine tool and 
machinery industry. The consumption of these special steels has been small 
and has in consequence been imported from abroad. The available data for 
ascertaining the imports are also inadequate and unreliable. 

72. The user of too] steel is chiefiy interested in the performance of tools 
made out of steel Which will give the longest wear and tear. The chemical 
composition of special steels and their surface conditions are factors which 
essentially contribute towards their utilisation in the manufacture of special pro- 
ducts, bot the consumer is largely dependent upon the experience of the 
manufacturer, his equipment and reputation to produce steel uniform in quality 
and suitavie for his purpose. 

73. If the machine tool and machinery, manufacturing industries are to 
develop in this country on sound economize lines, the production of tool steels 
is an impitant step to be taken in the contemplated industrialisation of the 
country, in our opinion, the establishment of an efficient and integrated 
Alloy, Tool and Special Steels Industry is necessary for the following reasons :— 

1. To meet the needs of India’s growing industries such as the manu- 
facture of automobiles, locomotives, aircraft, machine tools, ete. 

2°. fo provide a higher level of self-sufficiency for India and to make 
her less dependent on foreign purchases of these expensive steels. 

3. To provide a more extensive utilisation of indigenous and accessible 
steel alloying elements. 


4. For armament purposes. 
74. Prior to the outbreak of the war, India’s steel Industry had eonfined 
itself almost entirely to the production of ordinary mild steels. The Ordnance 
Factories were however making certain qualities of alloy and tool steels such 
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as. the high speed steels, nickel-chrome steels, ete., to meet their own require- 
ments. <A few steel plants owning electric arc furnaces had, to some extent, 
commenced the production of carbon steel ca-tings and spring steel to Railway 


specifications. 

75. Durmg the pre-war period, there were about 23 agencies in Calcutta 
alone who were interested in the sale of imported alloy and tool steels. Out of 
these, about 1s represented English manufacturers, 4 Continental and one 
American. Some of the English and Continental firms had their own repre- 
sentatives stationed in Calcutta to give the technical service which is an im- 
portant <eature of the business. In addition to the 23 firms a number of 
hardware merchants imported high carbon steels of a cheaper variety. 

76. Jt 1s very unfortunate that there are no reliable Government statistics 
or other data available on the pre-war imports of alloy, tool and special] steels in 
‘this country. The Annual Statement of the Seaborne Trade published by the 
Government of India does not give reliable information. I[t is obvious from 
the figures of tool steel imports mentioned therein that the data suffers from 
insufficientiy detailed classification and even incorporates what are obviou-ly 
imaccurate figures. For instance, it is to be pointed out that the import of 
high speed steels during the years 1937-38 and 1938-39 has been indicated as 
18 and 24 tons respectively from the U. K. and the share of Bengal is shown 
as 1 and 2 tons only in the two years referred to, whereas from knowledge of the 
trade, considerably more wag imported. Estimates of the total consumption 
of the country of high speed steels was given to us by those engaged in the 
trade to be about 250 tons a year. The Annual] Seaborne Trade Review dce: 
not give asy idea of the consumption of high speed steel though the demand 
Was almost exclusively met from imports. The data of imports of twist drills, 


files and such other small tools made from high carbon and alloy steely are 


very meazre, no quantities and proper classification being indicated. As a large 
al wf tool steels are utilised in the manufacture of these articles, the 
estimatio:: of the country’s total requirements of tool and alloy steels for the 
purpose would have been, in our opinion, facilitated, if reliable data of the 
imports were available. 

~~ 77. In the absence of reliable statistical data, we adopt the following figures 


_ given by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., showing the pre-war demand of the 


various alloy, too] and special steel bars as under :— 


ess Tons; 

; a High speed tool steels . ; : 250/300 

Alloy steels. : , ' 300/400 

’ Stainless steels . ; ; ; ; 100 
Hollow drill steels ; , , ; : ; 400 (approx.) 

_ Carbon tool steels : : . 1,500/9500 


a ae - Kea 18. af is also difficult for ug to Oe the pre-war prices of tool and alloy 


but it is obvious considering the number of firms engaged in the business 
very limited volume involved, that there ‘was very keen competition. 


Bee atht 49. The English high speed stee] manufacturers have their own association 


fix the prices of high speed steels from time to time, depending upon the 
market prices and other factors such as the price of alloying elements. ete. 


coum ~ 80. The sudden outbreak of the hositlities in 1939 cut off the import of alloy 
De sate too] .teels and with the mounting demands for alloy steel for armament 


ction, the Government of India had to look into the possibilities of obtain- 
> requirements in the country itself. The manufacture of alloy, special 


and tool «teeis was therefore taken up at the instance of the Government, by 
“the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., almost exclusively for war purposes. They 
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utilised the existing plant and equipment though it was not specifically designed 
for the purpose. ‘lt was supplemented by a 1;2 ton high frequenty furnace, two 
planing machines, two lathes, heat treatment furnaces and other ancillary 
equipment lvaned or financed by the Government. 

81. Similarly, the Mysore Iron & Steel Works, who were conducting research 
in the manufacture of various types of alloy steels for the last 12 to 15 years, 
particularly with reference to the manufacture of manganese, chromium and 
stainless stcels, were forced to manufacture alloy steels including high spced 
too] steels for their own use and for that of other Government Departments. 


82. As a result of this war-time necessity a very large variety of alloy, 
special and toul yteels including special armament steels such as bullet proof 
steel, etc., have been produced _ and supplied against Government demands. 
The range of steels manufactured covers high speed steels, stainless steels, 
aircraft stcéls to EN specifications, Mit doe steels, ete. 


88. It is particularly difficult to form any estimate of post-war demand of 
carbon steels, high speed tool steels, alloy steels, stainless steels, ete., but it 
must be »bvious that with any increased industrialisation in the country thé 
consumption of these special materials must increase above pre-war levels. 
We ourselves have not been able to secure any data on which to make an esti- 
mate of tie present and the post-war demands of these Steels, but according 
to an estimate given to us by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., the present and 
the post-we rar r demands may be as shown in the following Table :— 
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| | Post-war 
Steel | Present | demand within 
demand | five years 
| or so 

Tons Tons E@ 
High Speed Steels ; ; ; ; ; ‘ , 250/300 300/350 
Carbon Tool Steels j . | 2,000/3,000 3.000/4,000 
Alloy Steels : 600/800 2,000/3,000 
Drill Steels : . i ‘ ; : ; te 5 400/500 1,000 
Stainless Steels. ; ‘ 100 200/300 


84. With these feria as a basis it might be expected that for sOme time 
the figure; of high speed tungsten steel would not increase appreciably ag the 
modern tendency, unlike pre-war practice, is to use small quantities of high 
speed steel for tripping tools and tungsten carbide tipped tools and not solid 
tools. It i, possible that a slight increase in tonnage of tungsten steels could 
be added to cover an increase in the indigenous manufacture of finished tools 
such as twist drilis, milling cutters, etc. and a reasonable figure would be 300 
to 350 tons of high speed steels per annum within the next five years. 


85. In regard to carbon tool steels there would be-a definite inereaSe for 
general industrial purposes and this might conservatively be taken ag between 
3,000 to 4,000 tons per annum. In regard to the consumption of alloy machinery 
steels jn the form of die blocks, pneumatic steels, ete., for machine tools, chemi- 
eal plant, automobiles, cycles, ete., a figure of 2, 000 to 3,000 tons per annum 
would not be over-optimistic. With increased. prospecting for raw materials 
and for mining of increased quantities of indigenous minerals, the offtake of 
hollow drill steel might be expected to be in the region of 1,000 tons or so. BY 
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>. $6. The uses of stainless steel will no doubt imecrease, particularly for 
decorative and’ luxury purposes and chiefly therefore in the form of polished 
Be ' gheet and strip. Some increase in bar form for cutlery purposes, surgical 
instruments, etc., might be visualised but the increased tonnage involved would 
not be very great. The consumption of a further 100 to 200 tons per annum 
might be a reasOnuble estimate for the next five years or so. lJtoughly there- 
fore, the total demand for all classes of Special Steels within the next five years 
might be reasonably assessed as between 6,500 to 8,500 tons as indicated above. 


' $87. We are of the opinion that the production of alloy, special and tool steels 
is.a highly skilled operation and apart from the steel melting facilities it requires 
@ large variety of specialised equipment such as ingot dressing equipment, 
forging presses, specially designed slow rolling mills, heat treatment furnaces, 
finishing, inspection equipment, etc., for the successful production of steels 
comparable to those of foreign manufacture. Besides the installation of these 
highly sp2cialised equipment, employment of suitably qualified and experienced 
petsonnel of which only a small nucleus exists in the country at present, is also 
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: _ $8. In our opinion, it is therefore very essential that the manufacture 
of special steels be concentrated in the plants of the primary producers, 


where besides the expensive equipment, laboratories, etc., a highly qualified 


staff of meiallurgists is engaged only on this work. In expressing this opinion 
es We do not wish it to be conveyed that a monopoly in the production of these 
= Special steels should be created and that no other manufacturer should take 
up their ,roduction if he has the necessary equipment and experience to do so. 
__. $9. We understand that having acquired considerable experience, the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Litd., have made arrangements to set up a separate plant for 
- the production of the tool and alloy steels including high speed steels and super 
high steels, carbon steels, alloy structural steels, machine steels of al] types, die 
steels, gtainless steels, spring steels, ete. We are also informed that ths Com- 
_ pany are negotiating a technical aid agreement with a firm of world renowned 
_ _ -+Mmanufacturers in the United Kingdom of alloy, tool and special steels, for their 
- -—._:- proposed new plant. 

- 90. he Mysore Iron & Steel Works have also proposed the manu 
ucture of these categories of steel as they already possess the necessary electric 
sh frequency furnaces. So do some of the smaller manufacturers 00. 
_  Gonsidering the smal] quantity of such special steels that will be required in 
_ the immediate post-war period and the enormous expenditure involved in 

providing other specialised equipment besides the electric furnaces, we would 

_ @Bgest that these and other small works should proceed with caution with 
eg > projects. We have at the moment very little evidence even to express 
a as to whether the production of these categories of steel should be 
i to one or two primary producers or should be generally permitted. 
| We feel, however, that in view of the relative limited demand and the 
_ + &igniy specialised equipment and skilled personnel required, it is undesirable at 
_ tHe moment that small producers who have installed electric arc furnaces, as 

; irt of their present equipment for the manufacture of steel casting, should be 
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Reouraged to produce these specialised products requirin specia] equipment, 

ehnique and experience in their production. | : 

_. 92. The production of special alloy and tool steels requi 

GSIe : quires the use of a large 

mmber of special alloying elements, the chief of which are aluminium, manga- 

pe, chromium, cobalt, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, titanium and vanadium. 
art from the alloying elements the base meta] itself should be of the highest 
y- In the United Kingdom it was almost the standard practice to use 
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Swedish iron which is well known for its high purity, low sulphur and phos- 
phorus contents. We are advised that in America the material used for this 
purpose is known as American wash metal. Ag it may not be practicable to 
obtain these materials in this country, the tools steel manufacturers may have 
to obtain the base metal by synthetic production of a suitable composition in 
the electric are furnace. 3 


93. With regard to alloying elements, except for manganese, staal 
sliicon and to a lesser extent vanadium and chromium, there are no occurrences 
of any importance in the country. While intensive efforts should be made by 
the Geological Survey of India for finding new deposits, yet under the present 
condit'ons, India will have to depend upon other countries for the supply of 
nickel, eobait, molybdenum and tungsten although ferro-tungsten might be 
economicaliy produced in the country from Burma ‘andlor Chinese concentrates, 
The presen? output of tungsten concentrates from known small regular deposits 
in the couutry 1s totally inadequate, 

94. Woth regard to vanadium, certain Indian magnetite ores contain about 
1-5/2°5 pcr cent of vanadium pentoxide. Though this can be extracted in the 
country with the small quantity contained in the available ores, it ig very 
probable tiat the cost of extraction would be much higher than that of imported 
ferrc-vanadium. This would make the indigenous production expens.ve. 


95. 'Sbe existing import duties on ferro-alloys and non-ferrous metals which 
are eSsen‘ial for the manufacture of Specia] alloy and tool steels are higher 
than thcse of imported finished steel bars containing the same materials. It 
will be zppreciated that this acts as a handicap against indigenously produced 
special, alloy and tool steels, particulary in the case of steels containing a high 
proporti(1 of alloying elements, e.g., high speed, heat resisting and stainless 
steels. 

95. It is suggested therefore that import duties on ferro-alloys and non- 
ferrous iaetais required for the indigenous manufacture of alloy, special and 
tool steels suould be reduced to such a level as will enable the special, alloy 
and tool steeis of indigenous manufacture to compete on equal terms with 
Imported special, alloy and tool steels. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


97. ieeorganisation of Rerolling Mills—The question of the Rerolling Mills 

did not fcrm part of the origina] special Directive, but the following clause ws 
subsequently added : 

‘“ To consider the question of the place of the Rerolling Industry in the 

future and to make such recommendations as may be deemed 

necessary for the nieces and rationalisation of the 


Rerollers, ’ 
98. We have traced the origin and growth of the Rerolling Industry which 


dates practically from the Tariff Board’s Report of 1933-34. We are satisfied 
that there is nothing in this Report which establishes an unqualified claim on 


its part to a recognised place in the Steel Industry as a whole, 

99, Cur own investigations have shown that the industry as it operates at 
present has not been able to put forward a case which would justify its claim 
to be recognised as a useful contributor towards the expansion of the steel 
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fu.filling the following conditions which without being exhaustive are 
indispensable, viz:— 


Industry. In order to do so it must take steps to put its house in order by 


©» (i) It-must be organised on sound lines by elimination of those units the 


existence of which cannot be justified on reasonably economic grounds or which 
are in excess of the numbers required to meet adequately the demand for their 


products. 

- (ii) (a) It must be properly equipped, adequately financed and efficiently 
managed—efficiency being judged by the works costs and its utility, by the age 
and the nature of the plant. i 
-- (b) Ut should roll special products which are required in relatively small 
quantities for special purposes and which cannot be more economically produced 
and d’stributed by the bulk production units, having proper regard for the 
location of the markets to be served. 

(3ii) The basis price expected for these products should bear close relation 
to the basis price payable to a major unit of the same class for similar products 
and should conform to a list of extras for size and service. 


100. It was arranged in April, 1945 that an expert ‘was to be invited to visit 
India and to report on the re-equipment and re-organisation of the industry. 
The expert arrived in January, 1946. He has not been able to complete and 
submit his report and we are unable to make any proposals ag to how and to 
what extent the industry needs re-equipment and re-Organisation. 

-. 101. In the meanwhile we believe that there are grounds for recommending 
that in a well-organised industry there is a place for rerolling mills which fulfil 
the condiiicns mentioned in paragraph 99 and take such measures as may be 
found to be necessary to improve their efficiency. 


102. We, therefore, limit our recommendations to the assistance whieia 
may be accorded to them on the assumption that they have taken the necessary 
Steps to qualify themselves for receiving such assistance and have fulfilled the 
conditions sei out in paragraph 99. 
+= 103 Suppiy of Billets —After the Rerolling Mills have been reorganised and 
fulfilled tiie conditions mentioned in paragraph 99 the supply of billets to them 
should be governed by the following considerations, viz. :— 


a (i) In order to achieve the lowest costs no major ‘works or other producing 
units is expected to use in other than exceptional or particular circumstances 


“any steel for rolling billets or other semis of any of their finishing mills are 


thereby prevented from working to maximum capacity. 


e oe bt Pati or semig when available to be supplied in the following order 


: = (a) Those units which were built before the war on an express or implied 


_ ‘i : agreement or understanding that they would be provided with 
peas _-___ those materials by any of the existing works, or when leased or 
eat © ~  eontroiled ly such works, the pivducts rolled by the unit being 
a _ sold as the property of such works. 
a ae () Those units which were started during the war and to the products 
S geane: | iid of which protection is or may be granted-by the Temporary Tariff 
eo suie> Lof Board. 
(ce) Those of the reorganised units which by their situation in the interior 
is » is) > have no economic alternate source of supply. 


+. (d) Those nnits which were established at the ports and were operating 


wiz. =» before the war without any expectation that billets will be supplied 
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by the local works and had built their business on imported | 
material and at whose instance and for whose benefit imported 
billets were admitted free of duty, 


104. Engineering Industries——The industrial expansion generally in India 
during the period between World Wars I and II hag been small in extent and 
slow. It has not been sufficiently advanced to justify the manufacture of 
specialised ergineering products from iron and steel which could more readliy 
and cheaply be imported. 


105. Prior to 1940 the Engineering Industry consisted of a hundred or more 
firms representing the principal undertakings other than those owned by 
Government. The activities of these firms were in most cases confined to 
general jobbing work rather than to specialised production. 


_ 106. A high standard of workmanship and efficiency has been reached dur- 
ing the past fifteen years in the case of afew of the secondary industries manu- 
facturing t:om iro andjor steel. 


107. The inflated Gemands following World War I led to the establishment 
in India of a structural Fabricating Industry with a capacity in excess of 
requirements i subsequent years. For several years prior to the outbreak of 
World War II Structural Wokshops operated at between 1/2 and 1/3rd of their 
full capacities due to lack of demand for structural steel work. 


108. Structural Engineering Industry.—In order to maintain the Structu- 
ral Industry in a healthy condition it is reeommended that the Central and Pro- 
vinecial Governments should accelerate the execution of their Post-War Pro- 
rrainmes for capital works which will absorb fabricated steel-work. 


109. The Structural Fabricators generally expressed willingness to expand 
their existing capacities as soon as there are prospects of an increase in the 
demand for bridge and other structural steel work. It is, however, also recom- 
mended to the Industry that it should reorganise itself by improving works 
lay-outs and modernising its plant and equipment so as to be in a_ position 
\fficiently to meet the future demands which may be made upon it. 


110. Zhe Wagon Building Industry—tThe capacity of the Wagon Build- 
ing (Industry is considerably in excess of the anticipated demands for goods 
rolling stock during the next few years. There appears to be no justification in 
recommending any expansion in this industry until the surplus capacity has 
been absorbed. The industry has intimated that it is undertaking the moderni- 
sation of its equipment which will, besides increasing the efficiency of the fabri- 
eating units, increase the wagon building capacity. 


111. Zron Castings.—The demand for accurate iron castings to a uniform 
analysis depends largely upon the development of India’s secondary industries. 
The establishment of Mechanised Foundries is, however, being undertaken and 
plans are being completed for an increase in the production capacity of high 
duty iron castings. It is therefore anticipated that the Iron Castings Industry 
should be in a position to meet demands which may be made upon it as secondary 


industries develop. 


112. Steel Castings.—-The capacity of the Steel Castings Industry has 
increased by 50 per cent. since the beginning of World War. Two- 
thirds of its output is consumed by the Railways, but here again, any appre: 
ciable increase in demands for steel castings will depend to a large extent 
on the development of secondary industries. The provision of additional 
machining facilities must be made available for machining castings to fine 


limits when an increased demand materialises, 
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+198. Steel Forgings—It is considered that specialised forging units should 
‘e established to supply industrial units engaged in the production of loco- 
motives, ships, marine engines, etc., as and when such industries come into 
being, in preference to the establishment of heavy forging equipment in the 
units actually producing such manufactures. Again, it is anticipated that 
there will be a future demand for Agricultural Machinery and should this 
evolve on an extensive scale an increase in the existing forging equipment will 
be warranted. R 


114. It is recommended with a view to avoiding an unduly high capital 
burden that in future planning the establishment of self-contained units in each 
industry be discouraged in favour of the establishment of a minimum number 
of modern units for the production of heavy and light steel pressings castings 
and forgings which would feed all other industries with these commodities. 
It is also considered that the establishment of these specialised production units 
under private enterprise should be encouraged. 


115. Alloy, Toc! and Special Steels—The manufacture of Alloy, Tool and 
Special Steels has developed in other countries of the world with the growth of 
the Machine Tools and Machinery Manufacturing Industries. Hence the deve- 
lopment of these categories of steel in this country would also depend on the 
simultaneous _ < of the Machine Tool and Machinery manufacturing 
industries. 

: ‘16. The consumption of these special steels in this country has been sma! 
and has in consequence been imported from abroad. The available data for 
ascertaining the imports are also inadequate and unreliable. It is, however, 

sntial to develop the production of these special steels as a necessary 
quisite for the aepeerecture of machine tools and industrial machinery for 


an ihe “opin reasons : 
= | il _ (a) to meet the needs of India’s growing industries, such as the manu- 
a facture of automobiles, locomotives, aircraft, machine tools, ete., 


7 @) to provide a higher level of self-sufficiency and to make India vet 
_= dependent on foreign sources of supply ; 


dd to 2g an outlet for the utilisation of indigenus alloying  ele- 


(a). for alt purposes. 


= ties On the outbreak of the war owing to the more or leas complete cessa- 

_-tion-of import of these categories of steel and owing to their mounting demand 

for armament production, the manufacture of Al'oy, Tool and Special Steels was 

taken up by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. at the instance of the Govern- 

ment. Asa result of this war time necessity a large variety of Alloy, Tool and 

a ec cia] | Steels including high speed steels, stainless steels, aircraft steels to 
i. N specification, bullet proof steel, drill steel, etc., were manufactured. 


up AX. Spt 
| 118, It is particularly difficult to form an estimate of the post-war demand 
for fren steels. We ourselves have not been able to secure any data to make 
| mate of the present and post-war demands of these steels. But accord- 
 ingt an estimate given to us by the Tata Iron & Steel, Co., Ltd., these demands 
ee r the v various categories of special steels may be put down at anything between 
6.000 tons per annum, of which we might require within the first five 
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-—s- ¥ears abont 350 tons of high speed steels, about 200/300 tons of stainless steels, 
| : _ About 2,000/3,000 tons of alloy steels about 3,000|4,000 tons of carbon tool steels 
| i) about 1,000 tons of drill steels, 
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119. We are of the opinion that the production of Alloy, Tool and Special 
Steels is a highly skilled operation and apart from the steel melting facilities, 
it requires a large variety of specialised equipment such as ingot dressing equip- 
ment, forging presses, specially designed show rolling mills, heat treatment 
furnaces, finishing and inspection equipment, etc., besides highly qualified 
technical personnel, 


120. In our opinion, therefore, it is very essential that the manufacture of 
these special steels be concentrated in the plants of the primary producers. 
In expressing this opinion we do not wish it to be conveyed that a monopoly 
in the manufacture of these special steels should be created and that no other 
manufacturer should take up their production if he has the necessary equip- 
ment and experience to do so. 


121. In view of the fact that only a small quantity of such special steels 
will be required in the immediate post-war period and of the enormous expendi- 
ture involved in the specialised equipment required for the purpose, the produc- 
tion of these steels, in the smaller works should proceed with caution. We 
have very little evidence to express an opinion as to whether their pro- 
duction should be restricted to one or two primary producers or should be 
generally permitted. But we feel that it would be undesirable at the moment 
for the small procedure, having electric furnaces for the manufacture of steel 
castings, to take up the production of these specialised products. 


122. In the production of the sespecial steels such alloying elements as 
Aluminium, Manganese, Chromium, Cobalt, Nickel, Molydenum, Tungsten, 
Titanium and Vanadium are required. Considering their small quantity, it 
may be necessary for us to import some of them from foreign countries. It is 
therefore suggested that with a view to encourage the development of these 
special steels as a preliminary step to establish the more important Machine 
Tool and Industrial Machinery Manufacturing industries in this country the 
import of these alloying elements should be allowed free of duty for this specific 
purpose. . 

1. P. P. Ginwala, Chairman. 
2. J. J. Ghandy. 
8. Frank Parr, 
*4. §S. M. Bashir. 


5. HL W. TF: am 
* Subject to his note dated 31st August 1946. This note and the Chairman’s note 
dated 19th September 1946 thereon are appended. 
CALCUTTA ; 
29th March 1946. 
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Notu sy Mr. S, M. Basuim ox THe Carrer on Re-Rowina Minus, paracraPus 6-38, 


Paragraph 6. 
Sub-Para 1 : 


_ It was agreed in the meeting that wherever relationship of prices of Re-Rollers 
and Major Producers was to be shown, it would be expressed that ‘‘ prices of Re-Rollers 
would bear close relationship to those of the Major Producers” instead of saying that 
the prices of Re-Rollers would be “substantially the same as those of the major pro- 
ducers”. This change has not been introduced and the same expression ‘‘ prices being 
substantially the same” has been kept. 


Sub-Para. 2(b) : 


- The words “ andjor ” which had been specifically added between the words ‘‘ urgent ” 
and “ small” have been omitted in this report. This omission makes a great difference 
and the words “andjor” should be added now. 


Sub-Para. 7: 


Siig the re-rollers did not claim getting billets by cutting down the output of the 


‘Steel Companies’ Finishing Mills, there was no specific claim for only importing billets 
either. The inference, therefore, is not correct. 


Paragraph 8. 


While it is true that it is only since the war that the Re-Rolling Industry has be- 
come organised and has made its claim vocal, individually Re-Rollers have from the 
¥ — always claimed and pressed for a recognised place in the Steel Industry 


oe ee S884: : Paragraph 11. 
a : - ” It is not difficult to appreciate the fact that the Govt. could not ignore the interest 
a Re-Rolling Mills who were not members of the Association. When the existence 


£75 Re- 
f the small man is ignored by big business, the Government is expected to protect the 
‘fae. 


Paragraph 12, 


Industries are not put up for any philanthropic considerations. I do not there- 

fore consider it reasonable to suggest that the motives which under war conditions 

stimulated the development of the re-rolling industry were any different from those 

which stimulated the general development of India in other spheres including develop- 
ment and extension at the Works of the main producers. 


—@2:> I eonsider that the Govt.’s official recognition of the existence of Re-Rolling Mills 

ae = not play any major part in the Re-Rollers’ determination to secure for themselves 

= _ & prominent place in the organisation of the steel industry. Re-Rollers in all other 

have had to struggle against the main producers’ vested interests to have their- 
| recognised and re-rollers in India are similarly determined. 


Paragraph 13. 


5 - Prices were based on the number of shifts worked, hence mills running lesser shifts 
_ Were to get higher prices. 
| 2 ; 3 | Paragraph 14. 
The obvious principle adopted was the number of shifts worked. Perhaps it would 
have been better if those who fixed the rates were approached for giving the basis of 


__ oF the method adopted by them in fixing prices. Instead of remaining in the dark, in 
my = a the authorities, who fixed prices for elucidation, was very 


i aoe | : aw os — 
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I pointed out in the Panel meeting that if the rates given to A-l1 Re-Rollers were 
found reasonable the rates given to the A, B & C elass of Mills could not be excessive. 
I repeat that if rates for A-1 class of mills bear comparison to 1933 rates of the Tariff 
Boards and the inereasc given when compared to bie producers were not excessive, they 
cannot be excessive for A, B & C class of mills because costs go up as number of shifts 
goes down. It is admitted in the report itself in paragraph 21(3) that high costs and 
wastage were due to the wills net being able to work for the normal number of 15 to 17 
shifts per week. If, therefore, the mills under war conditions could not be supplied 
with raw material and coal ete., to work the normal number of shifts, any criticism of 
higher prices having been paid to them is not justified, as their costs were naturally 


high. 
Paragraph 17. 


Arrangement for the supply of scrap and billets was made not only for the Re- 
Rollers but for the big producers as well and if the aggregate cost of the arrangement 
has been high in the case of Re-Rolling Mills, it has been high in the ease of big pro- 


ducers as well, as will be shown later. 


Paragraph 1%. 


In the approved draft no figures were worked out to show the loss on the sale of 
billets. All these figures, as appear now, are additions after the draft was finally 


approved. 
Paragraph 20. 


This paragraph except for the last sentence is u new addition. 

Paragraphs 19, 20 and 21 seem to me to be an attempt to prove that the Govt, 
went very much out of their way to suffer a huge loss for the sake of Re-Rolling Mills. 
In the Pane! meeting, I had mentioned that it was not fair to single ont re-rollers and 
show the loss Government had suffered on their account, when according to the instances 
given by me the Government had suffered no less a loss in supplying billets and serap 
to one of the main producers. IT had also stated that prices, ete., could be briefly men- 
tioned in the report as a historical narrative. I must, in all fairness to the interest to 


which I belong, place my point, of view. 

While mentioning that arrangements were made by the Government for the supply 
of billets to fill the rolling capacity of Re-Rolling Mills to meet the war demand for 
steel, it must also be mentioned that arrangements were made by the Government to 
import ingots to fill the vacant rolling capacity at the major Steel producers’ Works 
also. Nearly one hundred thousand tons of Ingots were so imported and supplied to 
the main producers at a little more than 1/3rd of the landed cost. Loss under this head 
alone would work out to nearly Rupees Sixty Laes. 

When the Government arranged for the supply of billets @ Rs, 150 per tn to the 
Re-Rollers, this was considered to be a reasonable rate. In my opinion, the Panel 
should have investigated the build-up of the retention price of the Indian billets also, 
to see how far profit allowed on Indian billets was reasonable. 

It would appear only fair to.add that the Government, at a considerable aggregate 
cost, adopted special measures to stimulate the production of steel of various kinds at 
the Works of the major producers, for example, a High Frequency Electric Furnace 
was supplied to the main producers at Government cost for producing steel. Any steps, 
therefore, taken by the Government which in fact helped the Re-Rollers to make a con- 
tribution to the development of steel production in war time, were not disimilar from 
those which assisted the main producers. 

On the question of prices paid to the re-rollers, it has been argued from the reten- 
tion prices allowed to the major Works that the re-rollers were paid more than they 
deserved. I did not wish to introduce this argument as, in my opinion, it was absolutely 
unnecessary from the point of view of the report or even for the recommendations that 
the Panel was making for the re-rollers. Not being satisfied with the addition of a few 
more details, the sentence ‘‘ this does not complete the picture” has been added. 


‘ 
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ists Me eon +e APPENDIX. 
Notx py Mr. S. M. Basu on THE CHAprer on Re-RowwinG MIILLs, PARAGRAPHS 6-38, 


Paragraph 6. 
Sub-Para 1 : 


__ It was agreed in the meeting that wherever relationship of prices of Re-Rollers 
and Major Producers was to be shown, it would be expressed that ‘‘ prices of Re-Rollers 
would bear close relationship to those of the Major Producers” instead of saying that 
the prices of Re-Rollers would be “substantially the same as those of the major pro- 
ducers”. This change has not been introduced and the same expression ‘‘ prices being 


substantially the same” has been kept. 


Sub-Para. 2(b) 


- The words “andjor ” which had been specifically added between the words ‘‘ urgent ” 
and “ small” have been omitted in this report. This omission makes a great difference 
and the words “andlor” should be added now. 


Sub-Para. 7 : 
pea = 35 the re-rollers did not claim getting billets by cutting down the output of the 
eee Steal Companies’ Finishing Mills, there was no specific claim for only importing billets 


either. The inference. therefore, is not correct. 


‘ie Paragraph 8. 
$3 | While it is true that it is only since the war that the Re-Rolling Industry has be- 


@ome organised and has made its claim vocal, individually Re-Rollers have from the 
) i always claimed and pressed for a recognised place in the Steel Industry 


--* 


aie a Paragraph 11. 


a It is not difficult to appreciate the fact that the Govt. could not ignore the interest 
‘of 75 Re-Rolling Mills who were not members of the Association. When the existence 
of the small man is ignored by big business, the Government is expected to protect the 


Me 


Paragraph 12, 


Industries are not put up for any philanthropic considerations. I do not there- 
_ fore consider it reasonable to suggest that the motives which under war conditions 
‘stimulated the development of the re-rolling industry were any different from those 
whieh stimulated the general development of India in other spheres including develop- 
‘ment and extension at the Works of the main producers. 


— ahr Bebesiier that the Govt.’s official recognition of the existence of Re-Rolling Mills 
ree did not play any carl part in the Re-Roilers’ determination to secure for themselves 
place in the organisation of the steel industry. Re-Rollers in all other 
have had to struggle against the main producers’ vested interests to have their- 
_reeognised and re-rollers in India are similarly determined. 


Soy Prices were based on the number of shifts ea hence mills running lesser shifts 
te to get higher prices. 


Paragraph 14. 


_ The obvious principle adopted was the number of shifts worked. Perhaps it would 
q we been better if those who fixed the rates were approached for giving the basis of 
ol the method adopted by them in fixing prices. Instead of remaining in the dark, in 
‘my opinion, , the authorities, who fixed prices for elucidation, was very 
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I pointed out in the Panel meeting that if the rates given to A-l Re-Rollers were 
found reasonable the rates given to the A, B & C class of Mills could not be excessive. 
I repeat that if rates for A-1 class of mills bear comparison to 1933 rates of the Tariff 
Boards and the increase given when compared to bie producers were not excessive, they 
cannot be excessive for A, B & C class of mills because costs go up as number of shifts 
goes down. It is admitted in the report itself in paragraph 21(3) that high costs and 
wastage were due to the mills net being able to work for the normal number of 15 to 17 
shifts per week. If, therefore, the mills under war conditions could not be supplied 
with raw material and coal ete., to work the norma] number. of shifts, any criticism of 
higher prices having been paid to them is not justified, as their costs were naturally 


high. 
Paragraph 17. 


Arrangement for the supply of scrap and billets was made not only for the Re- 
Rollers but for the big producers as well and if the aggregate cost of the arrangement 
has been high in the case of Re-Rolling Mills, it has been high in the ease of big pro- 


ducers as well, as will be shown later. 


Paragraph 1%. 


In the approved draft no figures were worked out to show the loss on the sale of 
billets. All these figures, as appear now, are additions after the draft was finally 


approved. 
Paragraph 20. 


This paragraph except for the last sentence is u new addition. 

Paragraphs 19, 20 and 21 seem to me to be an attempt to prove that the Govt, 
went very much out of their way to suffer a huge loss for the sake of Re-Rolling Mills. 
In the Pane! meeting, I had mentioned that it was not fair to single ont re-rollers and 
show the loss Government had suffered on their account, when according to the instances 
given by me the Government had suffered no less a loss in supplying billets and serap 
to one of the main producers. JI had also stated that prices, ete., could be briefly men- 
tioned in the report as a historical narrative. J must, in all fairness to the interest to 


which I belong, place my point, of view. 

While mentioning that arrangements were made by the Government for the supply 
of billets to fill the rolling capacity of Re-Rolling Mills to meet the war demand for 
steel, it must also be mentioned that arrangements were made by the Government to 
import ingots to fill the vacant rolling capacity at the major Steel producers’ Works 
also. Nearly one hundred thousand tons of Ingots were so imported and supplied to 
the main producers at a little more than 1/3rd of the landed cost. Loss under this head 
alone would work out to nearly Rupees Sixty Laes. 

When the Government arranged for the supply of billets @ Rs, 150 per ton to the 
Re-Rollers, this was considered to be a reasonable rate. In my opinion, the Panel 
should have investigated the build-up of the retention price of the Indian billets also, 
to see how far profit allowed on Indian billets was reasonable. 

It would appear only fair to.add that the Government, at a considerable aggregate 
cost, adopted special measures to stimulate the production of steel of various kinds at 
the Works of the major producers, for example, a High Frequency Electric Furnace 
was supplied to the main producers at Government cost for producing steel. Any steps, 
therefore, taken by the Government which in fact helped the Re-Rollers to make a con- 
tribution to the development of steel production in war time, were not disimilar from 
those which assisted the main producers. 

On the question of prices paid to the re-rollers, it has been argued from the reten- 
tion prices allowed to the major Works that the re-rollers were paid more than they 
deserved. I did not wish to introduce this argument as, in my opinion, it was absolutely 
unnecessary from the point of view of the report or even for the recommendations that 
the Panel was making for the re-rollers. Not being satisfied with the addition of a few 
more details, the sentence ‘‘ this does not complete the picture” has been added. 


| 
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_ I entirely agree that the above does not complete the picture and, therefore, must 
give a few instances of the other side to complete the picture, which are as follows :— 


(1) While Re-Rollers were brought under the Conversion Rate Scheme in 1942 
for all their products, the main producers, except in the case of steel 
supplied at war contract rates, were free to fix their commercial rates as 
they liked until 1st July 1944 when the Government assumed the power 
to contro] their prices. It is not unknown that prices as high as two to 
two and half times the Control price were received by the major pro- 
ducers for tender lots for quite some time. 


(2) Till such time as the commercial prices, of the main producers were also con- 
trolled, viz., in 1944, the position of the conversion costs received was as 


follows :— 
Main producers . 
: | Rs. 
Commercia! price for bars eS i a 224 
~ Less price of billets .. i ap - 140 
.. Conversion cost prr ton e “i = 84 
The following scale of conversion cost¢ is, therefore, interesting :— 
eas Upto November After November 
1942 1942 
> Rs. a. P. Re. A. P. 
te Main Producers . : : .| 84 0 Operton | 84 0 Oper ton 
eS a a an 
: ; i - Oy ee al a 
* . : ’ = Se a age | 
ie | : oa 0 0... a, a, re 
_ = ___ (8) The price of defective of the main producers as per Scrap Control Order was 
“ees _ Rs. 5 per ton less than the price of their perfect material whereas the 
= Sor difference between the perfect material and defective of the re-rollers was 
EO) wh kept at Rs. 10 per ton. 


"= 4) Taking Rs, 220 as the price for the perfect material, the price for defee- 


eS ae tives given to the main producers was Rs. 215. Taking Rs, 150 per ton 

Se for billets and adding the conversion cost of Rs 57-8-0 allowed to A-1 

ae =o | 7 = _ ‘re-ro) the retention price of perfect’ material of A-1 Re-rollers was 
Se Rs. 207-8-0 as against Rs, 215, the retention price for the main producers. 
(5) Schedule to the Serap Control] Order, Part I, Usable Defectives - 


= e eS ee (1) Bars, Rods & Squares below 3’ and flats, ete. .. 215 per ton. 
ee Less price of billets .. i" a = 140 per ton 
a ioe | mii? , ' 
wort _& Conversion cost for defectives .. re - 75 
"be main producers thus got Rs. 75 per ton for converting good material (billets) 
ee into defectives, whereas the Re-rollers got Rs. 70 per ton to convert bad 
a. | | material (Re-Rolling Serap) into perfect material. 


do] 


The above would show what relationship the prices of Re-rollers bore to those 

of the main producers, 
Contrary to what is mentioned in the last sentence of paragraph 20, I think it was 
very relevant to show what other sections of the Industry also were supplied with raw 
material at a great cost to the Government, when only the Re-Rolling Section has been 


shown to have derived such advantage, 


Paragraph 21, | 
I do not think the Re-Rolling Mills have ever put forward their case resting 
substantially on the maintenance of war or similar conditions. This statement, there- 
fore, is not correct. 


Sub-Para (1): 


Raw material was supplied to furnaces of even the big producers. This particular 
advantage was received by all and not the Re-Rolling Mills only, 


Sub-Para (2) : 

‘In the question of conversion rates, the rates allowed to the re-rollers will not 
ccmpare unfavourably if the average of war and commercial] prices of big producers 
is taken. 

Sub-Para (3) : 


It is admitted in this para that on account of shortage of supply of billets, costs 
were high, If, therefore, higher rates were allowed commensurate with higher costs, 
no -peeial favour was shown to the Re-rollers. 


Sub-Para. (4) : 

The cutting out of competition was no special feature for KRe-Rollers. only. 
Wherever Controls came in, competition was automatically eut out and this applied to 
big producers just as much as it did to the Re-Rollers, 

In general. I must add thet the re-rollers had little opportunity of putting their 
casc before the general publie before the war and when any members of the public were 
interested in the development of the steel industry in India, their interest did not extend 
further than the developmen: cf the primary producers. It is but natural that the 
primary producers should be established first and the secondary producers or re-rollers 
after them. In these circumstances, the fact that the public mind not being agitated 
by the position of the re-rollers before the war, does not in any way detract from ‘the 
legitimacy of the re-rollers claim for recognition now. 


Paragraph 23. 
In line 5 instead of the word “ organisation” which was in the final draft, the 
words “standards of efficiency ” have been put in. 


Paragraph 2A. 


I agree with the views put forward by the Steel Re-Rolling Mills’ Association of 
India in their letter dated 25th September 1945 and cannot subscribe to the view that 
it was a disappointing document nor do I consider the arguments and claims put for- 
ward in any way extraordinary particularly when after the evidence, the Association 
cave information that was required on the lines suggested by the Panel. 


Paragraph 25. 


It is mentioned that the most important of the conditions was as regards the basis 
price and it is alleged that, “this has not been accepted”. It was an easy matter to 
have found this out from the Chairman of the Association, who was always at Caleutta, 
instead of presuming and putting in the report that the price elanse had not heen 
necpted even after my pointing it out that it was not so. 


5 4 


_ With regard to prices, I have shown above that the Re-Rolling Mills have not 
enjoyed higher prices any niore than the major producers have and have perhaps 


enjoyed less. 


4 


. Paragraph 26. 


It i; mentioned that the basis on which the estimate of the billets is made is not 
understood. Many points were referred to again and again to other institutions for | 
gelting information and, therefore, it should not have been difficult to have found out 
from the Association the basis on which they had estimated the quantity of the billets i 
required by them. Once the basis was found out, it was then for the Panel to express . a 
its opinion rather than omit finding out the basis and then putting in the report, ‘‘ we r 
are unable to say on what basis the estimate is made”, 


The Panel] in part I of their report estimated that the demand of steel would bdo 
higher than what it has been. Therefore, there is no reason why the demand for ail 
classes of steel] should not increase so as to give the re-rollers an increased demand for 
their products. 


Paragraph 30. 
Sub-Para 1: 


I consider that at this time when a secondary steel producing industry, i.e., the 
re-rolling industry, is specifically under expansion, the circumstances are sufficiently 
exceptional and particular in the general interest of the country to justify major steel 
Works being required to supply billets to the secondary industry, even if this does, to 
a certain extent, prevent their Finishing Mills from working to the maximum capacity. 


The order of priority proposed needs further examination and can only be suggest- 
ed at this stage provisionally, as the present suggestion may fix the status quo and may 
not allow for a departure being made even in the general interest of the country in 
— or exceptional circumstances. 


Paragraph 35, 


Sethe word a, has been introduced instead of the words “17 mills whieh 
ae been closed down”. This, I think, is a very big change and should not have 


Ee SH Paragraph 36. 
Sub-Para 1: 


| ten the words ‘‘to the mills”, the words ‘*excluding A-1 Re-Rollers ” had been 
=. "Billets should be distributed eoodiding to the rated capacity for at least two shifts, 
othe rolling will be uneconomic and will conflict with the Panel’s own views 
i ae in pare 27. 

_ The ‘maximum production of the mills during the war remained on )ithe tower side 
account of shortage of coal and wagons, ete. In planned economy, there will be no . 
eles and, therefore, the restricted production of the past cannot be a basis ae 
s otherwise production becomes uneconomic on account of high rolling costs. | 


Sub-Para 3: 


Sg AD the earlier draft, a sentence appeared about unfair competition as follows :— 

_ *B8nut in the absence of any unfair competition as defined by us in paragraph 217 

.* OTe of the First Report, clause 6, mills should not be allowed to claim protee- 
ae fee tion against any major works.” 


The above sentence should be put baek. 
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Paragraph 37. 


The words “the recommendation made by us for” were deleted in the final draft. 


They appear again and they seem to be out of place and convey nothing, 


Paragraph 38. 


The development of a sound Ke-Rolling Industry does not aim at the encouragement 


‘of unnecessary or inefficient units. The Re-Rollers agree that the production and 
‘supply in the forms required by the consuming public should be the main purpose of 
‘expansion of the Steel Industry. I would, therefore, like to point out that just as ihe 


consideration of cheap steel was not of paramount importance when Governmcnt 
decided to develop the major steel industry with the aid of bounties and protect On, 
the same principle should be applied when the Re-Rolling Industry is passing throuzgu 


ihe same preliminary stages of development. 


GENERAL 


Great strcss has been laid that the Re-Rollers must eonfine themselves to mannu- 


«facturing Sp-cial products only. What was a Special product a‘decade ago, is no 
-longer a Special product today and what may be today may not be in future. It iz 


not unknown that the main producers haye schemes to produce such sections as are 
Special today and are manufactured only by Re-Rollers. If, therefore, Re-Rollers are 


“asked to confine their production to special products only and not produce such prc- 
‘dvcts as are manufactured by the main producers, then there should be a correspond- 
ing hrotection to the Re- Rollers that the main producers would confine their produe- 
‘tion to what they are producing today and will not start manufacturing the same pro- 
ducts in future as are made by the Re-Rollers, 


31st August, 1946. S. M. BASHIR, 


CHAIRMAN’S NOTE. 


1, Mr. Bashir’s note is dated the 31st of August, the day before he left for Europe, 
for three or four months. It was received by me in Caleutta on the 13th of September. 
The Report as submitted to the Government and approved by the rest of the Members 
for affixing their signatures had been in Mr, Bashir’s hands for several wecks. It is 
rather a pity that Mr, Bashir should thus have delayed the printing of the report for 
such a long time. 


2. I have carefully studied Mr, Bashir’s note, and I find nothing in it which makes 
it necessary, as would normally have been the case, for me to convene a meeting of the 


~Pauel were it possible. A reference to my own records and to my copy of the draft 


Report discussed with Mr. Bashir and my other colleagues justifies me in making the 
statement that the draft as submitted to the Government corresponds with what was 
after prolonged examination and amendments approved by the Panel. Some verbal 
alterations, under the instructions of the Panel, had to be made to ensure grammatical 
or arithmetical accuracy before the Report was finally typed. In these circumstances 
I see no objection to the Note being appended to the Report as desired by Mr. Bashir, 
suhiect to a few observations I would like to make, 


3. The Note is not one of dissent in the ordinary sense. No objection appears to 
have been taken to any proposal or recommendation of the Panel. It is substantially 
a plea on behalf of the Re- Rollers Association of which Mr. Bashir, as a Re-Roller him- 
self, is a distinguished member, to show that some of the eriticisms of the industry and 
the arguments in support of the Panel’s proposals which though they have not been 
dissented from are not in accordance with his views as a Re-Roller. Mr. Bashir must 
judge for himself whether in the performance of an important public duty such consi- 
derations as these should have been given weight, 


4. There are one or two points to which I would like to refer, 
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(1) Paragrapls 6—This paragraph has nothing to do with the Panel’s own recom- 
mendations. A reference to.paragraph 5 will show that paragraph 6 merely summarizes 
the inferences to be drawn trom the passages, quoted earlier, from tle Heport of the 
Tariff Board. ) 


(2) Paragraph 19, 20 and 21.—The purpose of these paragraphs was to show, 
(a) that Government had sustained heavy losses in subsidizing ihe mills in the past : : 
‘(b) that this course had been justified as a war measure ; and (c) that business on such 
lines could no longer be expected by the mills to be continued. This purpose was fully 
disenssed by the Panel and eccepted as relevant to our proposals. To illustrate the 
amount of joss sustained by ihe Government, the latest complete year, viz., July 1944 
to June 1945, for which figures were available, was selected and agreed to as convenient 
by the Panel. Whilst the draft was being discussed it was felt that, in order more fully 
#0 elarify the Panel’s main argument it was desirable to obtain from the Iron and Steel 
Control more figures. These were obtained and incorporated into the .respective para- 
graphs with necessary consequcntial changes in their structure. The revised paragraphs 
were approved a day or two later by such members of the Panel as were still in Calcutta 
and were authorized by the absent Members of whom Mr. Bashir was one, to put the 
final touches to the Panel’s whole Report before its submission to the Goverr ment, 


se  "(3) Phe figures given by Mr. Bashir relating to the conversion costs even if their B: 
eae  “aeeuracy, which can be ‘dispu‘ed, is presumed, are not relevant, as they deal with years “sg 
Hot diseussed by the Panel. E 

: os ‘The Second Report which contains this Chapter could not be typed in time for 
eS the Members to affix their signature before they dispersed. It was agreed that after 
ae: the typed copies were eeey and supplied to the Members, the Secretary was to affix . 
a signatures. With the exception of Mr. Bashir all the Members have allowed their e 
“signatures to be affixed in accordance with the arrangement, 


6, I have found it necessary to follow the recognized convention that no use should a 
be made of demi-official correspondence of a confidential nature not intended for publi- “a 
_ €ation in an official document and have accordingly, deleted one or two paragraphs e: 


— infringed this covention, 


/. 


P. P. GINWALA, 
Chairman, 
I10;; & Stee] (Major) Fane} 
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- Ao-3k, January 25 Ts pubject: kxpansion Steel 


MiLD Se 


At the opening of the new 3e 
_. Parliament on January 26, the stated 
in part: “Legislation will a sought + bO continu in force 
teel control ..-. and ... to makes legislative provision 
or governmental assistance by loan to the producers of 
“basic steel, for the purpose of increasing production." 


Expand:ing this formal announcement 
“@ssistance to expand production facilitic 
Gormerce sinister C. D. Howe told the pz yest 
hat the fe \eral government would shoul pre one~ 

he total co :sts of expanding the steel oapaci r 
asic steel producers paying the balance. 
aded that, tio date, of the four major steel 

he Dominior., only the Steel Company of C 
Ontario, hac submitted an expansion pl: 

and therefore pending receipt of additional prox 0. 
estimate of ‘the cost or magnitude of the expans JU Scoule 
be made. jut Conroy, secretary of Canadian ¢ 
abor, and inion officials of Cape Breton 3) 

' pssured by ihe hinist tL yasterday tha ; 

lans would be implemented soon. 


- ge ye pr amen 


Two days ago F. K. Ashbaugh, retiring Can Stael 
Controller, addressing Canadian Construction pane ie poe fi 
meeting in Tc ronto implied pee. present Sveel capacity ox 
3,075,000 ingot tons annually should be increased by more 
than 25 perceit. imports from Uni tea States now restricwucs 
to 800,000 tons annually. He pointed out that because of 
the shortage in Canada of scrap stesl "increased pets 
must be baged upon facilities which will convert 
into steel rather than any addition to our ex} sting lL 
furnace reduction methods", presumably including such 
as the alleged revolutionary Dudley invention of ele 
lytically making steel] in half an hour, 
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NEW DELHI. 
367 
Can you confirm accuracy report Belgium to supply India 
186,000 tons steel scrap? Report from New Delhi Mar 8, printed 
Am Metal Mkt, says completion negotiations announced and shipment 


due begin shortly. 
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OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


: 


AMEVICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


No. 227 Bombay, TNO, 5 18, 1949 
Recs 


RESTRICTED 


Subject: Location of New Steel Plants in India 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, ‘ie a, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. [4 ity 


: ~ 
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I have the honor to refer to the Embassy's airgram A-360 of 
April 16, 1949, and the Consulate General's report no. 130 of May 
14, 1949 concerning the location of new steel plants in India and 
to report a rumor that the Koppers Company will receive the con- 
tract from the Government of India for construction of the plants. 


K.B. Jhaveri of Federal India Trading Company, Post Box no. 61, 
Ahmedabad, says he has been advised by Askania Regulator Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, whom he represents in India for automatic control 


devices, that Koppers and Company is expected to be appointed by the 


Government of India to construct the steel plants, Askania there-— 
fore has asked Jhaveri to contact the field representative of Koppers 
in India and apprise him of the suitability of using Askania products 
in the installation of the plants. 


This is only a speculative report but it is another evidence of 
the belief in American circles that Koppers will receive the contract 
for the Government of India steel project, 


Respectfully yours, 


tT AAA Gy ge ce 
William Witman II 
American Consul 
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ACTION Subjects | Article in Blits Concerning American 
OFD (lenc ) Steel Companies Seeking Contracts in 
India 


INFO THE HONORABLE 
FR 


Bo/ R THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


NEA WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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MINES SIRs 

NSRB 


TAR I have the honor to forward five copies of an article from 


the Blitz magazine of September 27, 1949 concerning the effort Fa 
of American steel corporations to secure the contract for building 

a steel plant or plants in this country. Though Blitz departed in 
this article from its usual practice of calling names, reference 

to the American companies as Messrs, K and M can leave no doubt 

that the Koppers and McKee companies which have been seeking the | 
contracts for steel plants are the companies referred to, The 


Respectfully yours, 


WCtall W Autbtllakt 
Clare H, Timberlake 
American Consul General 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA eV € iG4b 


ARTMENT GF § 
American Consulate General; 


CalouttdpFEnenes » )\; 


iosa 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE September 5, 1945 


—— 


— 


Subjects Transmittal of one copy of a book otha 
"Tow I Began" by Mr. Thomas Bata./ 


The Consul/ceneral has the honor to refer 
despatch No. 1427 (File No. 868.45) of July 26, 1 
entitled "Transmitting memorandum on the Bata Shoe 
Factory at Batenagar, Bengal", 


As of possible intergét to the Department ana the 
Librery of Congress ona Mopy of a book entitled "How 1 
Began" by Mre Thomas Bate, will be forwerded in the 
next diplomatic sea mail pouch. This volume was presented 
to Vice Consul Haupt on the occasion of his visit to 
Batenagar during the latter part of July, 1945. 


P+fa. 


KY. 


Accompaniments: 
One Book entitled 
"Now I Began". 


- > Oe Cah or eae “ew Quen aie e ge a aE ~~ —ey er 
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268 045 P <. vy ad 
TeReSexton/efh re 


rn 


Quintuplicate. 


DEPARI MENT & OF STAT 


cmmpmnenemammnsesh tint fk decleets Ste ~ 


American Consular Officer in Charge, 
Calcutta, India. 


The Acting Secretary of State refers to the 
Consulate General's despatch no. 1578, dated September 


1945, transmitting a copy of How 1 Began by Mr. Thomas 
Bata. 


The Officer in Charge is requested, his dis- 


cretion, to express to Mr. Thomas Bata the Department's 
appreciation of the receipt of this volume which will 
be transmitted to the Library of the Department. 


CU:DJFL[eming:sl 12/20/45 


a TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
RICHMOND 3416 MARSALOT 


gr 
MARTIN S. MORTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ AND SHIPPERS’ AGENT 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS 
DOMESTIC FOREIGN 


114 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


November 3, 1946 
f oe RESOURGES DIVISION 
Az. pk , « de. be f 2, / 
A 13 Z , 1946 
a ait ees ORS comes 
Mr. Doneld D. Kennedy DEPARTMENT | OF STATE 
International Resources Division 
State Den Eertment 
we sid bebo, De Ve 


Dear Mr. Aennecy, 


You may recall the conversatious I haa with you, 
year ago, in connoaction with Cernsuba Wax at the time when lL 
Heavy Chemical Section of 0.P.A. arly this summer, 1 returne 
and I have esteblished myself es a shipvers’ agent for a 


now liore tien e 
wes ln cherge of the 
d to private business, 
rs” eg number of industriel rew 
materials. One of the accounts Ll handle is that of Mesex 


aA Ri ~ ow ; , — ‘ y 
rn Me Vohamed d Slam, LEY 


(; 
India for the sale of his India tanned cow aud buffalo hides, age buff: clo colf~ 


is hurd Sc Cosy OK! “oe 
ChickwiD rape Ha fit NON igh 


» > 2 - 24 Ps PY " ee ans 
: or | EU are faailiar with the fect thet in spite of thee. auth 
Y'\ 2? discontinuation of the j Hanley 21 Combined Hi 3a.) Board late in June,” 


(6° 1946, the Indien government has declared an eiber; the exportation to this . 
if country of all tenned cowhidcs and calfskins,ai 7 welgning Less then CG) 
yt four pounds and more than seven pounds per hide. uhe trade here understands that 
ar, . gest zt ROO = 
(at considerable quantities of these pec regularly 
Kingdom, 


Yas, 


cle 4 


skins end goat and sheepskins. 


BRI/SSo9°S7s 


‘these Indie tanned cowhides,-also Known a: KLDSy- cow calfskins, 
buffalo hides anc calfskins represent a very desirable type of raw meterial which 
an be used extensively in the meking of men's fine shoe linings, upper leather, 
vrints for novelty leather, shoe weltings, etc. with the prevailing shortage of 

hides and calfskins in this country, thelr supply 
take the pressure Off abnormally hi; 
mnateriels, 


should be sssured in order 
7 »— 4 * = ri i lO at 7 ‘ <7 ‘ mr he r = a 
gh prices for the domestically available 


L gather from a4 news item this x thet in a short while you will 
be in London to attend a World wool Conference. Therefore. 1 would like to bring 
the India tanned hide situation to your attention with the s 


suggestion thet you 
discuss, during your London stay, the necessity of 4 fair distribution of@phese 


hides with the proper British authoritiss, This letter is not prompted bee any com 
selfish business interest only. I believe 1 cen state than any action to, elle go 
this uncelled for shortege in this country is lmerstive for the benefit of of thy 
entire leether industry _ = 
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MARTIN S. MORTON 
- « 


November 8, 1946 


Donald D, K ennedy 
Weshington, D. CG, 


- = 


If you should wish to have eny furt! 
import figures, 


, ry Ff ~~ > 


LUPVASI Lnfomusation, couparative 
OUCes, L 2m quite sure that YOu Can {rom the Tenners’® 


~~ ote tee 
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Ae 


set iat 
Council of Americag, Inc., 100 Gold “treet, New York 7, N. 
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4 


I hope that you will be successful in your undertaking to release 
needed supplies for this country. I would be very havpy to hear further from you 
in this connection. 
with dest personal reg 


pexgly 


hic QO}; 
viii a> bi 


VEC 17 gmp 


In reply refer te 


My dear Mr. Morton: 


I have your letter of November 8, 1946, in which 
state that ich iby sii 


"in spite of the discontinuation of the Inter- 
national Combined Hide and Leather Board late in 
June 1946, Indian Government has doshares an 


that considerable quantities of these hides are i 
shipped regularly to the United Kingdom." 


You assert that these tanned cowhides (also kmown as 
kips) cow calfskins, buffalo hides and calfskins represent 
‘wery desirable type of raw material for use in the — 
feeture of men's footwear and other leather products 
uggest that in view of the prevailing shortages of tts. 
sterial in the United States, their import should be 
encouraged. 


Under date of September 5, 1946, the Government of 
a pa pe yr 4 "Notification, effective 
September 1, 1946, which, among other things 


(a) Link the export of all wet and hides 
of each individual's innate tam 


exports during the three calendar years, 
7, 1938 and 1939; 


(b) prohibited the export of sheepskins, except 
ee on certa sewtatn Gane oF chaam choonehdine (hink dari Wer 
the export of which was restticted to 

port of Karachi -only; 


) prohibited 
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ia eeprenentative attached “4 
H.B.M.‘s Board of Trade se at Madras. 


ogress note dated August 31, 1946, the Government 
of Indie stated that the new e poliey for hides, skins 


and leather to be followed thenceforth would be one of 


encouraging the export of processed and manufactured a 
goods in preference to the export of raw skins 


regard to "the domestic supply position. Existi etiens 
on the export of footwear were liberalized, and 
of certain types af tama dies Geka bo teams 


vided they were not in short supply in the domestic narket. 
This press note then went on to say: 


"“Heving regard to the difficult s pm ge position 
and high prices of raw hides and raw ickled sheep- 
skins and in view of the fact that the eaiunias industry 
in the country is at present working below capacity, 

it has been decided to prohibit«: export of raw sheepskins 
from’ the Amritsar ge will be allowed freely 


— rt of pele mae of raw hides 
owed only up to 15% of basic year exports 


me ame to maintain India‘ts connection with pw 
markets." 


This new policy is more restrictive, in certain respects, 


As dechdediy 36 _ y in Toree oreo igri oe tee Ba 


For example, under the new regulations, the din item 
of trade between India and the United States, meee! raw goat 


skins 


without endangering 
ing the free of goatskins, 
F taper’ in the East 


Sineerely yours, 


Donald D. Kennedy 
Chief, International 


Resources Division 


IR: @Bilacy: pm i2 


Oavaehaion of India H r f — 


India Government Trade Commissioner 
NEW YORK 


February 6th, 1947 


Attached please find Memorandum on the 
subject of exports of hides from India. 


WISION 
 ANATIONAL RESQURGES B 
“eofey 4 pees 


FEB 4 1947 
SEPARTIMENT OF STATE 


(With the Compliments of 
Che Sndia Government Crade NT 


James G. Evans, Esouire 
State Department 


International Resources Division 
Washington, D. C. 
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: MEMQRANDUMS 


"EXPORTS FOLLOWING CATEGORIES HEAVY HIDES ALLOWED FREELY UP TO 30TH 
APRIL 1947. 


2) DRY SALTED BUFFALO HIDES WEIGHING 28 LBS. OR MORE 

3) DRY (ARSENICATED OR OTHERWISE) FRAMED BUFFALO HIDES 
WEIGHING 24 LBS. OR MORE 

(4) DRY (ARSENICATED OR OTHERWISE) UNFRAMED BUFFALO HIDES 
WEIGHING 26 LBS. OR MORE 

3} WET SALTED COW HIDES WEIGHING 30 LBS. OR MORE 


; WET SALTED BUFFALO HIDES WEIGHING 56 LBS. OR MORE 


NORMAL DRY SALTED COW HIDES WEIGHING 22 LBS. OR MORE 
(7) DRY (ARSENICATED OR OTHERWISE) FRAMED COW HIDES 
WEIGHING 13 LBS. OR MORE AND 


(8) DRY (ARSENICATED OR OTHERWISE) UNFRAMED COW HIDES 
WEIGHING 19 LBS. OR MORE 


REVIEWING POSITION POST APRIL. 
EXPORTERS ADVISED AGAINST SHIPMENT COMMITMENTS AFTER APRIL." 


Commerce Department 
Government of India 


Hew Delhi, India February 6th, 1947 


- FORM D8-323 
7-18-46 


OUTGOING AIRGRAM 


CLASSIFICATION 


Bepartment of State UNCLASSIF TED 


Washington, 


March 11,1948 
“q 1 “~» 4 
AIRGRAM i114 


AMERICAN CONSUL 
CALCUTTA 


FOLLOWING FROM COMMERCE ; 


AMERICAN TRADE INTERESTED IN THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RECENT 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CHINESE LEATHER SYNDICATE WITH REGISTERED 
OFFICES AT 2/1 RUSSELL STREET, CALCUTTA, ANSWERS TO THE 
FOLLOWING QUESTIONS WOULD BE APPRECIATED: 


WHO ESTABLISHES THE SELLING PRICES? 


Svii-2£/2S9° Svs 


DOES THE SELLING ORGANIZATION WORK ON A COMMISSION OR HOW 
DO THEY RECEIVE THEIR REMUNERATION? 


WHO 1S THE LEATHER EXPERT THAT WILL SUPERVISE THE GRADING 


AND WiLL THE GRADING BE DONE AT THE TANNERIES OR BY THE 
SYNDICATE? 


WHAT iS THE NAME OF THE SYNDICATE AND THE PERSONNEL? 
WiLL THE SYNDICATE ACTUALLY INVOICE THE LEATHER AND 


ASSUME THE CREDIT RISKS? 
Ka 


MARSHALL 
a G. SCHNITZER, CHLEF 


ee CXTILE AND LEAT ER B 
PIETRIBUTION | SGSCHNE TZER/ME Bek sean” 
(OFFIcEs ONLY) | MARCH 10, 1948 
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AIR MAIL 


NOe 192 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


UNCLASST FIED 


American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, India, March 50, 1948. 


SUBJECT: The Chinese Leather Syndicate, Limited, 
2/1 Russell Street, Calcutta. 


The Consul General has the honor to refer to the 
Department's sirgram no. 1174) of March ll, 1948 
requesting information about the above leather orgeniza- 
tion establisned in Calcutta. The following particulars 
about the syndicate have been obtained from its Sales 
Manager, 


The syndicate has been incorporated under the 
Indian Comanies Act of 1913 as a private limited 
CEN: comany with a paid up capital of Rs.500,000/—-. Ninety 
De / ercent of the shares have been subscribed by the 
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inese tanners of Calcutta. The compmy is mm wider 
the name of 'The Chinese Leather Syndicate, Limited! 
with its registered office at 2/1 Russell Street, 


8vO0fS-f£/£G9°Srs 


Calcutta. Mr. T. Y. Wang (Assistant Manager of the 
Bank of China, Caleutitaj is the General Ménager of 
the compeny. Mr. L. C. Pillar is the Sales Manager 
and Mr. D. M. Zaffar Ratansey is the Technical Manager. 


The company has been established with a view to 
centralising the sales of all grades of leather produced 
by the Chinese tanners of Caleutta. Hitherto these 
tanners operated in an isolated manner, having no 
sales organisation of their ow. The company accepts 
delivery at its godown of all leather from Chinese 
tenners «and gives an advance up to 70 percent of the 
value, the balance being payable after sales are 
effected. Arrangements have been made with the Bank 
of China and the Bank of Cormumications, Calcutta, 
for financing the company. 


The technical department of the cormmany undere 
takes the grading and masurerent of the leather on 
receipt from the tanneries. Chinese leather experts 
do the grading wmder the supervision of the Technical 


Manager. At present, the various qualities of Jeather. 


are 


UNCLAS STFIED 
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AIR MAIL 


Galoutta, Mareh 30, 1948/ despatch no. 192 


De 


are classified into seven grades namely, A,5,C,D, 
E,F,&x R, end measurement is carried out by hand 

in the absence of power machines, The technical 
department will also wmdertake investigation into 
the byeproducts of the tannmsries and will check on 
the quelity of leather produced and the chemicals 
used. The compmy proposes to establish a fully 
equipped laboratory for this purpose. 


The selling prices of leather are fixed by 
the company after grading is completed. These 
prices sre revised from time to time according to 
fluctuations in the prices of raw hides and skins 
end chemicals. The company charges a commission 
of oneehalf an anna (one anna is oeesixteenth of 
a rupee and one rupee equals U.S. $0.30 approximately ) 
per square foot on all grades of leather. It 
accepts direct orders from consumers and undertakes 
the @xport of leather to foreign countries. Its 
local sales territory extends to the whole of India, 
Pekistan, Burma and Ceylon. The following table 


shows the total sales of leather made by the company 
since December, 1947: 


Month Quantity of leather 
sold (square foot) 


December, 1947 1,276,020 


Jeusry, 1948 1,174, 468 
February, 1948 1,560,954 
March, 1948 1,315 .730 
(up to March 25) 


868.4 
I. B. Ghosh/ Helen R, Nicholl/ih 


Original and hectosraph to Department 
Copies to Amprican Embassies, New Delhi snd Karachi 
and American Consulates General, Bombay and Madras, 


UNCLASSIFIED 


ACTION. 


is assigned to 


DIVISION OF COMMERGIAL POLIGY 


ern geys 1 1948 
q0? 
ARTMENT OF SIATE 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of India and has the 
honor to refer to his note no. F. 990/48 of September 24 
requesting information concerning regulations and con- 
ditions affecting the importation and sale of Indian 


hides and leather in the United States. 


vy 


At the present time the only restrictions on 
the importation into the United States of Indian raw 


hides, raw skins, leather and dressed or half-tanned 
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hides and skins are those contained in the Bureau of 


Animal Industry Order 371, Part 95, entitled Sanitary 


of Animal Byproducts (Except Casings), and Hay 


i 


‘shag 


and Straw, Offered for Entry into the United States, a 
copy of which is enclosed. Regulations 5 and 6 apply 
to hides and skins. 

In addition to these sanitary regulations the 


usual commercial considerations, such as quality 


and price, must be taken into account. To meet 


and skins must be removed from the animals and prepared 
in a manner generally accepted in the United States. 
standards which imported hides and skins must meet are 
known to the trade. If, however, information of a 
technical] nature is desired, for example the best meth 
of salting, this Government will be glad to “urnish 
further details. 

The duties which the United States now levies on 
certain raw hides and skins imports ard on lesther 
imports have been listed on the enclosed pages taken 


n of 


Department of state will be glad to rencer 
any further assistance which the Ambassador may require 
in this matter. 


Fo: enclosure 
Peliowing sage. 


j ~ Department of State, 
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Washington, 
OCT 15 1946P. Gstober 15. 1948. 
CT 19 1979 8450653/9-2448 
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De ine bf State 


F., 990/48 


The Ambassador of India presents his compliments to 
the Secretary of State and has the honour to acknowledge 
with thanks the Department of State: Note No .845.653/9-2448 
dated October 19, 1948, giving information regarding re- 


gulations and conditions affecting the importation and 


sale of Indian hides and leather in the United States. 


ap 


Washington, D.C. 
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20th October, 1948, 
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| FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SECURITY: UNCLASSIFIED Priority: AIR POUCH 


10 : Department of State 


845 .653/10-2849 
: MADRAS 201 10/28/49 


: ie Pe instruction August 9 1939 File FA 145.14/4005 


: ner OF JANNED IDE AND SKIN MARKET FOR THE 
ENBED OCTOHER 20 1949 


=z a 


co 


llo prices prevailed during the week ended October 20,1949, 
at quoted _ ot the leading shippers in Madras; 


io | © | : 
ul ie a #§ Average Prices on 
Deseription: weight: regular run 


Pounds 2R0-60—20 


Pure Coconadas 5/5=1/2 42~1/4d 
i" 7/7-1/2 40a 
Prime Bangalores 5/5=1/2 42-3/4d 
f 8/8~1/2 40a | 
Best Bangalores 5/5-1/2 41~3/4d | 
i 8/8=1/2 59a 
Prime Bangalores 10/12 -$9—1/4a 9 
Best Bangalores " 38-1/4d | 


ore FS © 
London. 


Tanned Goat: 


Prime City quality 10/12 She 8/6d§C. tor 2 London, For mre F 
Best quality " 8/- § and Continent, prices 
fluctuate. 


Tanned Sheep: 
Prime City sheep Sh.10/=<)$C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 


Best sheep 9/~j and Continent, prices 
Common quality 8/-) fluctuate. 


67ysc-O0l1/es9a°SGvs 


Tanned Buff Hides; RS. Ge De 
Bangalore Buff 5/5=1/2 ; i os Small 
Coconada Buff " 132 0% supplies 


The following prices are quoted for hides and skins in the Indian 
Trade Journal dated October 20, 1949: 


For the week ended October S» 1949. 


Tanned cowhides Met je SG GO Ee.k 86 a. pound 
Tanned buffhides a. 7. = do 


1 oo 
Tanned sheepskins >» 4.9 610 Q 
Tanned goatskins 4 § @ 6 > - 
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10/25/49 


ACTION COPY —DEPARTMENT OF STATE 9 °° 9/5 =e >8rmn 


j 
The action office must return this permanent record copy to DC/R files with an endorsement of action t See eee dae a ee ne ae 
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& MADRAS 201 10/28/49 


For the week ended October 15, 1949. 


Tanned cowhides is.l 15 QO to Rs.& 3S O per pound 


Tanned buffhides a 2 4 do 
Tanned sheepskins > & 8 o 14 O do 
Tanned goatskins .& © 3 6 @ do 


The following invoices covering hides md skins were certified during 
the week ended October 20, 1949: 


No.2816 - Prime Bangalore Tanned Buffhides -— Sale 50¢, 51=-1/2¢ and 53¢ 

per pound — Boston, Mass. 

e817 =— Superior Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.60 per pound 
New York, N. Y.- 

e818 = Superior Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.45 per pound 
New York, N, Y. 

2819 — Prime Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.35 per pound - 
New York, N. Y. 

e820 = Superior Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.40 per pound 
New York, N. Ye 

e827 =— Prime Tanned Cowhides = Sale 55¢ per pound - 
Boston, Mass. 

e850 = India Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.05 per pound - 
New York, Ne le 

e851 — Drysalted Goatskins — Sale 5h.70 per dozen skins - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

e877 = Drysalted Goatskins = Sale $11.75 per dozen skins - 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

e878 — Drysalted Goatskins - Sale 5h.68 per dozen skins - 
New lork, N. Y. 

2879 = Tanned Trichy Goatskins =- Sale 10/3d. per pound - 
New York, N. Ye 

e884 =— Semi-tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.25 per pound 
New York, N. Y. 

2885 = Semi-tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.35 per pound 
New York, N, Y, 

2886 =— Semi-tanned Goatskins - 5 $1.30 per pound 
New York, , Y, 

2887 = Semi-tanned Loatskins $1.50 per pound 
Boston, Mass, 

2888 = Semi-tanned Goatskins - S: $1.40 per pound = 
New York, N. Y. 

2907 = Drysalted Coconada Goatskins - Sale 64-1/2d, 62d and 67d per skin - 
New York, N, Y, 

2909 =- Drysalted Goatskins -— Sale 90d per skin = 
Boston, Mass, 

2910 = Drysalted Goatskins =- Sale 67d per skin - 
New York, N. Y. 

2911 = Drysalted Goatskins ) 65d per skin - 
New York, N. Y, 

e912 = Drysalted Goatskins 64d per skins - 
New York, N. Ye 

2913 - Drysalted Goatskins ; 74a per skin - 
New fork, N. Y. 


No.2914 


2915 
2916 
£917 
£918 
2920 
e921 


ROLL 


2924 


R929 
R950 


e951 


pources: 


S MADRAS 201 


Tanned Goatskins = Sale $1.50 per pound - 
Boston, Mass. 

Drysalted Goatskins = Sale $13.50 per dozen skins - 
Boston, Mass, . 

Drysalted Goatskins - Sale 67d. per skin - 
New York, N,. Y. 

Tanned Goatskins - Sale 6/5d. and 10/6d. per pound - 
Boston, Mass. 

Tanned Goatskins = Sale Sh.8/= per pound - 
New York, Ne Y. 

East India Tanned Goatskins =— Sale $1.45 per pound - 
New York, N, Y. 

Buffhides = Sale 38¢ per pound = 
Boston, Mass, 

Deccan Goatskins = Sale Sh.66/—- per dozen skins = 
New York, N. Y. 

Drysalted Goatskins —- Sale $10.00 per dozen skins - 
Boston, Mass, 

Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $1.06—3/4 per skin - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prime Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.15 per dozen skins - 
New York, N. Y. 

Prime Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.10 per pound - 
New York, Ne Ye 


Note: According to current bank selling rate 
(Rs.478-1/4 equal $100.00) tne Indian 
Rupee is valued at approximately 90.21 
in terms of american currency. 


Une rupee 


10/28/49 


equals 16 annas and one anna equals 12 pies. 


American Consul General 


Simson & McConechy Ltd., Madras. 
Indian Trade Journal. 


Consular Invoice Records. 


copy to Embassy, New Velhi, 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ; 


UNCLASSIFIED PRIORITY: AIR POUCH For Dept. 


use only. 
: Department of State — 84,5 .653/11-1449 NOV 


: MADRAS 219 #£=xNovember 14, 1949 


, REPORT OF TANNED HIDE AND SKIN MARKET FOR THE 
WEEKS ENDED OCTOBER 27 AND NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


Om Zé IZOnHa> vamZx 


The following prices prevailed during the weeks ended October 27, 1949, 
and November 3, 1949, as quoted by one of the leading shippers in Madras: 


Description: Average Prices on 
weight: regular run 
Pounds RO —-60—20 


Pure Coconadas 5/5=1/2 
" 7/7=1/2 

Prime. Bangalores 5/5=-1/2 
" 8/8-1/2 

Best Bangalores 5/5~1/2 
1 


8/8~1/2 
Prime Bangalores 10/12 
Best Bangalores it 


Tanned Goat: 
Prime City Quality 10/12 Sh.8/6d)C.1I.F.London. For U.S.A. 
Best Quality " 8/- § and Continent, prices 

) fluctuate. 


/ES9°SHys 


Tanned sheep: 

Prime City Sheep 6/6=-1/2 Sh.10/-§C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 
Best Sheep " Q9/=}) ad Continent, prices 
Common Quality i 8/-) fluctuate. 


6ryri-1 | 


Tanned Huft Hides; BS. Be De 
Bangalore Buft 5/5=1/2 112 O§ Small 
Coconada buff a" 112 09 supplies 


The following prices are quoted for hides and skins in the Indian Trade 
Journal dated November 3, 1949, for the week ended October 20, 1949: 


Tanned cowhides Rs.1 15 O 
Tanned buffhides ) a. + © 
Tanned sheepskins >» & 
Tanned goatskins 0 
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ACTION: COPY — DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The action office must return this permanent record copy to DC/R files with an endorsement of action . 
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The following invoices covering hides and skins were certified during the 
weeks ended October 27 and November 5, 1949: 


Week Ended October 27, 1949: 
No.2943 =~ Drysalted Goatskins @ Sale Sh.57/6 per dozen skins ~ New York, Ne Ye 


2944 — Drysalted Goatskins - Sale Sh.67/6 per dozen skins — New York, N. Y. 
2945 =- Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $1.45 per pound = Boston, Mass. 


£957 
£960 
2984 
e985 
2986 
2991 
5006 
$007 
5008 


50359 


Prime Tanned Goatskins =- oale $1.05 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $10.75 per dozen skins - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bangalore Tanned Cowhides — Sale 45~7/8d. per pound — Boston, Mass. 
Bangalore Tanned Cowhides - Sale 48-1/4d. per pound — Boston, Mass. 
Bangalore Tanned .Cowhides - Sale 43-1/2d. per pound — Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins = Sale 10.25 per dozen skins = New York, Ne Y. 
Superior Tanned Goatskins = Sale $1.10 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
Prime Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.35 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
Prime Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.26, $1.29-1/2, $1.36-1/2 and 
$1.40 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
Mysore Goatskins — Sale Sh.68/- per dozen skins - NewYork, N. Y. 


Week ended November 3, 1949: 


No.5049 =— Superior Tanned Goatskins — Sale $1.20 per pound — New York, N. Y. 


5080 =— East India l'anned Buff Calfskins — Sale 50¢ per pound = NewYork, N. Y. 


5081 
5OBR 
50835 
5085 
5091 


5094 


East India Tanned Calfskins — Sale 98¢ per pound — New York, N. Y. 

Bangalore Tanned Cowhides = Sale 55¢ per pound = Boston, Mass. 

Best Tanned Buff Calfskins - Sale S2¢ per pound — New York, N. Y. 

Drysalted Gujaret Voatskins - Sale Sh.57/6 per dozen skins - New York, 

Tinnevelly Drysalted Goatskins - Sale Sh.63-3/4 per dozen skins - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.05 and $1.25 per pound — New York, N. Y. 


5095= Drysalted Goatskins — Sale Sh.70 per dozen skins — New York, N. Y. 


5096 
5097 
5LO6 
5107 
5108 
5109 
5110 


dl11 
S112 
5115 
5114 


5118 
5124 
5125 
5127 
5128 
5129 
5130 


East India Tanned Goatskins - Sale Sh.10 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
Semi Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.40 per pound — New York, N. Y. 
East India Tanned Buffalo Calfskins = 50¢ per pound = New York, N. Y. 
Tanned Buff Calfskins =- Sale 50¢ and 54¢ per pound — New York, N. Y. 
East India Tanned Goatskins -— Sale $1.55 per pound — New York, NN. Y. 
Drysal ted Goatskins — sale $10.00 per dozen skins — Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $1.05, $1.35, $1.40 and $1.45 per pound - 
New York, N, Y, 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale 6/3d. per pound = Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins — Sale $13.50 per dozen skins — New York, N. Y. 
Deccan Goatskins - Sale $15.00 per dozen skins — Philadelphia, Pa, 
Drysal ted Coconada Goatskins - Sale 60/9d. per dozen skins - 
New York, Ne Le 
Drysalted Goatskins - 5h.64/6 per dozen skins — New York, N. Y. 
Prime Bangalore Tanned Cowhides — Sale 60¢ per pound — Boston, Mass. 
Prime Bagalore Tanned Cowhides - Sale 60¢ per pound — Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $15.50 per dozen skins — Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale 74d. per skin — New York, N. Y. 
Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.37 per pound — New York. 
Drysal ted Goatskins — Sale 70d. per skin — New York, N. Y. 


3 MADRAS 219 11/14/49 


~~ 


No.5131 = Drysalted Goatskins — Sale 70d. per skin — New York, N. Y. 
$132 = Tanned Buffhides - Sale 44¢ per pound = New York, N. Y. 


Note: According to current bank selling rate 
(Rs .478=1/4 equal $100.00) the Indian 
Rupee is valued at approximately 40.el 
in terms of American currency. One rupee 
equals 16 annas and one anna equals le pies, 


American Consul General 


pources : 


Oimson & McConechy Ltd., Madras, 
Indian Trade Journal. 
Consular Invoice Records, 


Copy to Embassy, New Delhi. 
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THE ATTACHED COPY OF A (_) DESPATCH (_) TELEGRAM C_) AIRGRAM 


* dSs3da 


HAS BEEN DESIGNATED THE RECORD COPY TO REPLACE THE ORIGINAL 


ACTION COPY WHICH WAS NOT RETURNED TO THE CENTRAL RECORDS BY 


THE ACTION OFFICE. 


THIS COPY MUST BE RETURNED TO DC/R FOR FILING. 
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SUBJECT : 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


: UNCLASSIFIED 


: Department of State DEL zB. 1949 


November 18, 1949 
: MADRAS 226 


priority: AIR POUCH 9$45.653/21<-2849 


: Dept's instruction August 9, 1939: File FA 145.14/4005. 


REPORT OF TANNED HIDE AND SKIN MARKET FOR THE 
WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 10, 1949. 


The following prices prevailed during the week ended November 10, 
1949, as quoted by one of the leading shippers in Madras; 


Average 
Descriptions: 


Pure Coconadas 


" 


Prime Bangalores 
Li 


Best Bangalores 
tt 


Prime Bangalores 
Best Bangalores 


Tanned Goat; 
Prime City quality 
Best quality 


Tanned Sheep: 
Prime City sheep 
Best sheep 
Common gquaity 


Tanned Buff Hides: 
Bangalore Duff 5/5-1/2 
Coconada Buff u 


Prices on 
regular ruv 
20-6020 


43-5/4a § 
4i-1/2d 
441/44 § 
4lnel/2d § 
43<]/4da 
40-1 /2d) § 
40-3/4a § 
$9-5/4d 


Sh.9/9dj C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 
9/3d) and Continent, prices 
§ fluctuate. 


Sh.10/3d§C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 
9/9d$ and Continent, prices 


RS. @ De 
4112 0% Small 
112 0% supplies 


The following prices are quoted for hides and skins in the Indian Trade 
Journal dated November 10, 1949, for the week ended Octoher 27, 1949¢ 


Tanned cowhides 

Tanned buffhides 
Tanned sheepskins 
Tanned goatskins 
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Retain in of <e files or deste 


O to Rs.2 3 O per pound 
0 8 do 
0 QO Q do 
G 410 QO do 


11/16/49 


MANENT RECORD COPY 


dance with security regulatio 


SECURITY ~~ 2 MADRAS 226 


The following invoices covering hides and skins were certified during 
the week ended November 10, 1949: 


No.5134 ~ Superior Tanned Goatskins ~ Sale $1.19 per pound = Boston, Mass. 

3142 = Drysalted Coconada Goatskins ~ Sale 60d. per skin ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 
$152 = Superior Tanned Goatskins < Sale $1.45 per pound ~- New York, N. Y. 
3169 ~ Drysalted Goatskins = Sale Sh.67/6 per doesen skins « New York, N.Y. 
3171 ~- Prime Tanned Buff Calfskins ~ Sale 50¢ per pound <— New York, N. Y. 
$201 = Superior Coconada Goatskins - Sale 65d. per skin ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 
$202 - East India Prime Tamed Buffhides =~ Sale 40¢ per pound = Boston, Mass. 
$203 = East India Prime Tanned Buff Calfskins ~ Sale @¢ per pound =~ 

New York, N.Y. 
$204 <- East India Prime Tanned Buff Calfskins <~- Sale 5O¢ per pound = 

New York, N. Y. | 
$205 <- Tanned Goatskins ~- Sale $1.05 and $1.20 per pound ~ Mew York, WN. Y. 
3206 —- Tanned Goatskins ~ Sale $1.05 and $1.20 per pound = New York, N.Y. 
5207 ~ Tanned Goatskins ~ Sde $1.30 per powx © New York, N. Y,. 
$210 - East IndiadSuperior Tanned Goatskins <- Sale $1.58 per pound — 

Boston, Mass. 
$215 <- Drysalted Deccan Goatskins < Sale 65-1/4d. per skin ~ New York, N. Y. 
3219 =- Superior Tanned Goatskins =~ Sale $1.10 per pound ~ New York, N.Y. 
3220 <= Drysalted Coconada Goatskins < Sale $21.25 per dozen skins ~ 

Boston, Mass. 
$221 = Superior Tanned Goatskins ~ Sale $1.10 per pound = Hew York, N. Y. 
$222 - Superior Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.10 per pound = Boston, Mass. 
S228 =- Drysalted Goatskins =~ Sale 72d. per skin - New York, N. Y. 
3229 ~ Drysalted Goatskins < Sale 67d, per skin = New York, N. Y. 
3231 =- Tanned huffhides — Sale 44¢ per pound ~ New York, N. Y. 
S252 < Drysalted Goatskins — Sale 7Od. per skin ~< New York, N. Y. 
$255 <= Drysalted Goatskins = Sale 74d. per skin ~ New York, N. Y. 
$254 = Tanned Cowskins — Sale Si¢ per pound ~ New York, N. Y. 
$255 = Tanned Goatskins = Sale $1.05 per pound - New York, N. Y. 
$236 ~ Tanned Buffhides = Sale 36¢ per pound =~ Bew York, N. Y. 
$237 = Madras Deccan Goatskina ~- Sale $15.00 per dozen skins ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
5258 = East India Tanned Buffhides ~ Sale 48¢ per pound — New York, N. Y,. 
5259 ~ Hast India Buff Calfskins < Saie 50¢ per pound =~ New York, WN. Y. 
$240 = Drysalted Goatskins < Sale $1.05 per pound —- New York, NW. Y. 
$257 ~ Madras Deccan Goatskins <= Sale $15.00 per dozen skins ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 
$268 = Drysalted Goatskins = Sale $14.00 per dozen skina ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Note: According to current bank selling rate 


(Rs .478-1/4 equal $109.00) the Indian 
Rupee is valued at approximately $0.21 
in terms of American currency. Qne rupee 


equals 16 anmnas and one anna equals i2 pies. 


Sources 3 


Simson & McConechy Ltd.» Waciras , 
Indian Trade Journal. 
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SECURITY : 


TO : 


FROM : 


REF : 


SUBJECT : 


-Prime City quality 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIGAC /R 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Department of State 
MADRAS 235 November @5, 1949 
Dept's 


REPORT OF TANN IED 
WEEK BNDED NOVitMs iBis nat Li, 


The following prices prevailed during 
1949, as quoted by one of the leading shi 


4Ve rare 
weizhts: 
Pounds 


Pure Coconadas 5/5-1/2 
, 7/7=1/2 
Prime Bangalores ' §/5=1/2 
n 8/8=1/2 
Best Bangalores 5/5=1/2 
" 8/8-1/2 
Prime Bangalores 10/12 
Best bangalores " 


Descriptions: 


[Tl o, ane ; ~ pa 
Tanned Goat: 


10/12 
Best quality . 


Tanned Sheep: 


Prime City sheep 
Best sheep 
Common quality 


Tanned Buff Hide: 
Bangalore Buff 5/5-1/2 
SCoconada Buff " 


The tollowing prices 
Journal dated November 17, 


are 


cowhides 
buffhides 
sheepskins 
roatskins 


Tanned 
Tanned 
Tanned 
Tanned 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKET FOR THE /7 
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11/23/49 


ACTION COPY — 


Zhe ection ofice saat sere le 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 


Invoice No,.4542 
and Buffhides - Sale 
certified during the 


Note : 


20UTCES $ 


jimson 
indian Trade Journal, 


. . e 7 ‘sm oe . 
Consular Invoice 


235 November 17, 1949. 


covering Best Bangalore Tanned Buffalo Calfskins 
50-1/2¢ and 47¢ per pound — New York, N. Y. was 
week ended November 17, 1949, 


According to current bank selling rate 

(Rs .478=1/4 equal $100.00) the Indian 

Rupee is valued at approximately 40.e1 

in terms of American currency. Une rupee 
equals 16 annas and one anna equals le pies. 
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SECURITY 


T0 : 


FROM : 


REF : 


SUBJECT : 


‘ FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


” UNCLASSIFIED PRIORITY: AIR POUCH 


Department of State 


84,5.653/12-1449 


MADRAS 275 December 14, 1949 


Dept's instruction August 9, 1939: File FA 145.14 A005 


REPORT OF TANNED HIDE AND SKIN MARKET FOR THE WEEK ENDED 
DECEMBER 8, 1949 


The following prices prevailed during the week ended December 8, 
1949, as quoted by one of the leading shippers in Madras: 


Average Prices on 
Description: weicht: regular run 
Pounds KO—60—20 


Pure Coconadas 5/5=-1/2 45-1/4a }) 
" 7/7-1/2 ' 
Prime Bangalores 5/5-1/2 
" 8/8-1/2 


8/8-1/2 
Prime Bangalores 10/12 


i} 
" 
Best Bangalores 5/5=1/2 } C.I.F. London. 
| 1} 
( 
Best Bangalores | " 40-1/4d ( 


Tanned Goat: | 
Prime City Quality 2 Sh.10/—- ) C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 
Best Quality " 9/6d { and Continent, prices 

, fluctuate. 


Tanned Sheep: 

Prime City Sheep 2 5h.10/3d § C.I.F. London. For U.S.A. 
Best Sheep " 9/9d { and Continent, prices 
Common quality 9/- § fluctuate. 


6rri-zl/eg9°Sre 


Tanned Buff Hides: RS. a. De 
Bangalore Buff 5/5-1/2 112 Of Small 
Coconada Buff i" 112 Of Supplies 


The following invoices covering hides and skinswre certified during 
the week ended December 8, 1949: = 


No.3557 =~ East India Buffhides - Sale 45¢ per pound = New lork, \. Y 
5560 — Prime Tanned Goatskins - Sale $1.25 per pound — New York, N.Y, 
3568 - Prime & Best Bangalore Tanned Buffhides - Sale 36¢ per pound =. 
Boston, liass De =) 
3569 - Prime & Best Bangalore Tanned Bufihides - Sale 50¢ per pound - 
New York, N. Y. C) 
$585 - Prime Bangalore Tanned Cow Calfskins - Sale 83¢ per pound - Bostof? Wass. 
Gliadhavan/gm 12/13/49 Tt 
> i i = ACTION COPY — DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
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& MADRAS 275 December 13, 1949 


> 


No.3611 - East India Tanned Buffhides - Sale 55¢ per pound — New York, 4, Y. 
$613 = East India Prime & Best Tanned Buff Calfskins - Sale 52¢ per pound - 
New York, N. Y. 
3614 - Drysalted Coconada Goatskins - Sale $12.00 per dozen skins - 
New York, N, fY, 
3615 — Tanned Buff Calfskins - Sale 5O0¢ per pound — New York, 4, i. 
3616.» Semi-Tanned Goatskins - Sale 7ldj per pound - New York, N, Y. 
3618 = East India Prime & Best Tanned Buffhides - Sale 55¢ per pound - 
Boston, ilass. 
3632 = Drysalted Coconada Goatskins -,Sale $11.75 per dozen skins - 
New York, N. Y. 
East India Tanned buffhides & Buff Calfskins - Sale 48¢ and 54¢ 
per pound —- New York, 4, Y, 
Drysalted Goatskins ~ Sale 62-1/2d. per skin - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $10.25 per dozen skins - Boston, Mass. 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $11.00 per dozen skins - New York, 
Drysalted Goatskins - Sale $15.50 per dozen skins - Philadelphia, Pa. 


According to current bank selling rate 
(Rs.478~1/4 equal $100.00) the Indian 

Rupee is valued at approximately $0.21 
interms of American currency. Une rupee 
equals 16 annas and one anna equals le pies. 
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Robert b, Streepe* 
American Consul General 


Sources 3 


Simson & licOonechy-Ltd., lladras. 


Consular Invoice R cords. 


Copy to Embassy, New Delhi. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay , India. August } 1s ” 
DIVISION OF 

| MIDDLE EASTERN At FFAIRS 

CONFIDENTIAL ~ DEPARTMENT USE ONLI ARTMENT USE ONLY AUG 3 : 1 1945 \ 


HEP T MENT OF STATE | 


SUBJECT: Activities of General esas (India) Limited in India 


11055 


COMMODITIES SvgION 


5 AUG 2 2 0 1945 
Tae Hones hy * DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Ti ae SECRETARY OF STATE, aii al 


WASHI NGTON. 


$5 AUG 7 


I have the honor to refer to telegram no.707 of July 3; 
1945 from the Mission at New Delhi to the Department regard- 
ing quotas for the importation of American motor cars and trucks 
into India. General Motors (India) Limited have informed me 
that the Government of India has promised them sufficient dol- 
lar exchange to permit the assembling of 2500 motor cars and 
7500 trucks at Bombay during the period August 1, 1945 to Dec- 
ember 31, 1946. The 2500 cars will include 2160 Chevrolets, 
while the remaining 340 will be divided among Oldsmobile, Pon- 


tiac and Buick. The 7500 trucks will include 7000 Chevrolets 
and 500 G.M.C. trucks. 


This quota given to General Motors was based on current 
registration figures in India. On that basis, according to 
General Motors, Chrysler will not be allowed more than 300 or 

 . 400 units during the same period, while Studebaker will probably 
\\ “have an even smaller number. This is of interest in connection 
with the plans of Mr. Walchand Hirachand in establishing a Chrys- 
ler assembly plant at Bombay and also of Mr. G. D. Birla's plans 
for assembling Studebaker cars in India, In this connection 
the Department is referred to Bombay's despatch no.1962 of April 
9, 1945 entitled "Further Report on sstablishment of Automobile 
Factory in Western India by Chrysler Corporation" and to Calcut- 
ta's despatch no.271 of August 26, 1944 entitled "Project for the 
seats Ai wi 4 FF Automobile Manufacturing in India." 
¢ ¥ 4 
ee SM se stated that the quota of 7500 trucks allotted 
to them was larger than they had anticipated. They added that 
h ' » 
" wale. the distribution 
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the distribution of these motor cars and trucks 
would of course be controlled by the Provincial 
Motor Transport authorities. 


Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 


866.16 


HD:ace 


Original and hectograph to the Department 

Copies to: 
American Mission, New Delhi. 
American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
American Embassy, London. 


NOV ~2 1945 


Gwe OF STATE 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 


, om MH as 
ces as, India, October, 1 aps Bes 


SUBJECT: Establishment of tire factory in Travange! 
South India 


The consul has the honor to refer to a letter to this of fice — 
from the American Consulate General, Bombay, dated October lz, 
1945, a copy of which was sent to the Division of Central Services, 
For convenience of reference the letter is quoted in ser wekems 


The letter contains recent and useful information about the 
arrangements made between the General Tire and Rubber Export 
Company, Akron, Ohio, and interested parties in Travancore. This 
despatch is written to ensure that the letter will be attached 
to the Department's file beginning with despatch No.169, September 23, 


1944, file No.861.71. Attention is also directed to the instruction 
of March 3, 194534 which enclosed a background memorandum in the form 
of a letter from Drg Wilson to Mr. Geist dated February 28, 1945. 
(The Mr. Pandit mentioned in this memorandum is understood to be 


no longer connected with the project; it is rumored that he has 
fallen out of favor with the Dewan). 


y ‘A \ 
The Bombay letter under reference is as follows: aN 
"Rey E. B. Bower, Esquire, Gog bs LE 
American Consul, 1%, M 
Madras. 
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"ir, Joseph Andreoli, Vice President of the General, 
Tire and Rubber Export Company, Akron, Ohio, arrived in “ 
Bombay in September 1945, accompanied by Mr. Arthur “sels Fi 
Manager of the Interplant Relations Division of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, to consult with local 
industrialists regarding a proposition to construct a plant 
in the State of Travancore for the manufacture of automobile 
tires and general rubber goods. Mr. Andreoli, 1 believe, 
remained in the Bombay area, although Mr. Knowlton is 
understood to have visited Travancore to investigate sites. 


"Nr. Andreoli called at the Consulate General, shortly 
after his arrival, to obtain information on costs of living 
in connection with the General Tire and Rubber Export Company's 
plan to send a factory superintendent and four or five 
technicians to Travancore. He was planning to consult with 
Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal Mehta, a prominent Ahmedabad 


industrialist 
RESTRICTED 


ae 


industrialist, and with local tire manufacturers in 
connection with the Travancore rubber manufacturing 
scheme. Although he stated at that time that he would 
inform the Consulate General of the results of his 


discussions before leaving Bombay, he has returned to 
the States without providing any details. 


"According to the preliminary information given 
the Consulate General by Mr. Andreoli during his original 
visit, the capital of the Travancore rubber manufacturing 
plant is to be shared by Sir Chinubhai, the State of 
Travancore, and the General Tire and Rubber Export 


Companye 


"During a conversation with the General Manager of 
Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company (India) Limited, Bombay 
and the Rubber Controller, Government of India, subsequent 
to Andreoli's departure, Vice Consul Adair was informed that 
the State of Travancore was to contribute twenty percent 
of the capital. It was gathered that the Firestone Tyre 
and Rubber Company (India) Limited did not look with favor 
upon the establishment of another tire and rubber manufac~ 
turing company in India, It is believed that the Dunlop 
Rubber Company (India) Limited, the only other substantial 
manufacturer of tires and rubber goods in India, is likewise 
opposed. According to the local General Manager of 
Firestone, India's present capacity for the consumption 
of rubber goods does not justify the establishment of 
an additionai rubber manufacturing plant. This reaction 
is understandable, of course,although the statement is 
open to question. The present Rubber Controller of the 
Government of India, who has held the office for the 
past several years, was formerly an employee of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company in India. He claimed to have 
discussed the Travancore scheme with Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, and said he had understood 
that the State of Travancore was not putting any money 
into the scheme. The Firestone General Manager informed 
him that Travancore was contributing twenty percent 
of the capital whereupon the Rubber Controller expressed 
the opinion that Travmcore might experience some difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary dollar exchange. On the other 
hand, he remarked that the Indian States were a "tricky 
business" and that Sir ©. P. could usually get from the 
Government of India what he wanted. He stated, furthermore, 
that when the Government of India had previously tried to 
refuse one of Sir C. P's requests, the latter had threatened 
to shut off the Travancore rubber supply. 


"According to the Consulate General's information, it 
seems that a tire manufacturing plant in the State of 
Travancore would have one particular advantage, namely, 
that the plant could be supplied entirely by Travancore's 
own rubber production, as it is understood that Travancore 
produces approximtely sevanty percent of all rubber produced 
in India. 


"The impression has been gathered that the presently 


established 


all 


established tire and rubber manufacturers in India may 
conceivably attembt to hinder the establishment of a 
similar manufacturing plant in Travancore. As the Travancore 
plant would presumably be Indian controlled, any widely 
known opposition from already established, European= 
controlled, fubber manufacturing organizations in India 
might have repercussions, In this connection, the 
following quotation from Sir Homi Mehta’s speech at 

the general meeting of Estrela Batteries Limited, Bombay, 

on October 3, 1945, is of interest: ‘Many are the ways open 
to foreign industries to keep back the industrial progress 
of our country. Even those foreign-owned companies which 
enjoy our hospitality having been established in this 
country will not hesitate to stand in the way of progress 

of similar Indian companies’. 


"The Department may wish to obtain from the General 
Tire and Rubber Export Company, Akron, Ohio, information 
regarding the results of Mr. Andreoli's visit to India, 
The rather sketchy information above is sent to you for 


inclusion in any report you may intend to make on the 
subject to the Department. 


Very truly yours, 


| a 
Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi 
Division of Central Services, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C." 


\\\ 
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868047 
R.Bower/SJ 


Original and ozalid to Department 

Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Consulate General, Bombay 
American Embassy, London. 
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rican Consular Officer in Charge, 
Bombay, India. 


ing tioeer tk, of State refers to a despatch 
ted October 945, a copy of which was 
ed to the hmerican Consulate General at Bombay, 
a proposed arrangement between:the General 
Rubber Export Company of Akron, Ohio and the 
Government of Travancore, relative to the establishment 
of a jointly-owned rubber tire manufacturing company. 
A memorandum of conversation between an officer of 


this Department and Mr. Andreoli, Vice President of the 
General Tire and Rubber Export Company, is transmitted 
for the information of the Consul. 


Enelosures 


Memorandum of 
Conversation 
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To the 
American Consular Officer in Charge, 
Madras, India. 


Bec Sew ee elias 


The Acting Secretary of State refers to the Consular 
Officer's despatch No. 409, dated October 18, 1945, con- 
cerning a proposed arrangement between the General Tire 
and Rubber Export Company of Akron, Ohio and the Govern- 
ment of Travancore, relative to the establishment of a 
jointly-owned rubber tire memufacturing company. A 
memorandum of conversation between an officer of this 

epartment and Mr. Andreoli, Vice President of the 
eneral Tire and Rubber Export Company, is transmitted 
or the information of the Consul. 


Enclosure: 


Memorandum of ~ 
Conversation 
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NO. 391 

AIR MAIL THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
si OF THE 
RESTRICTED UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Americen Consulate General 


Calcutta, India. February 8, 1946 
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SUBJECT; Duyllop Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. 5 
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ane Consul General has the honor to transmit with @ memoren= 
dum prepared by Consul Douglas Flood on the Dunlop rubber factory at 


sahagenj, on the Hooghly River, about thirty miles north of Calcutta. 
Following is a brief summery of the memorandum; 


Ihe factory is a converted jute mill, with moderately up-to-date 
ulpment, producing tires for both Goodyear and Dunlop. The tires 
e manufactured entirely from natural rubber, grown in India, and in- 
lude various types, from cycle to truck and airplene tires. Pro- 
action amounts to 1500 to 1600 tires and tubes ner day. A single 
perator can average about 60 passenger car tires ver dey. All fac- 
ory workers are Indian, from verious varts of the country. 
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868.47 
Dougles Flood/es 


#nclosures 
Memorandum on Dunlop rubber fectory. 


Criginal and hectogranh to the Devertment. 


to the American Mission, New Delhi. 
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*” Enclosure to despatth if. S91 of February 6, 
1946, from American Consulate General, Cal- 
cutta, India, entitled "Dunlop Rubber Co. 

(India) Ltd." 
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MEMORANDUM 
Prepared by Douglas Flood, American Consul 


On February 5th, Vice Consul Coors and I, with Mr. Bulkeley of the 
National City Bank, motored out to the Dunlon rubber factory, where we 
were shown through the plant by Messrs. Spoonemore and Campbell of the 
Goodyear staff. This nlant is situated on the Hooghly River, about 
thirty miles north of Calcutta, and is operated jointly by Goodyear and 
Dunlop. It is a former jute mill which has been converted to the 
facture of tires. The machinery is only moderately un-—to-date. 


nmenu= 


Owing to the sige of the plant, we were able to make only a cur- 
sory inspection of the various operations of tire building, and even 
this took several hours. We were told that the tires oroduced in India 
were unique in the world, at this time, in that they were the only ones 
made entirely of natural rubber; that tires now being produced in the 
United States were made of 100% synthetic rubber. Also, Mr. Spoonamore 
stated that the entire output of the Goodyear, Dunlop and Firestone 
companies in India during the war was made from about half of the 
Incian rubber crop, and thet no Ceylon rubber was includ 
nanufacture of vnessenger car tires a certain vercentege 
rubber is used — even in normel times 


~ © 


The plant turns out about 1500 to 1600 ti 


ranging from cycle to heavy duty truck and airy 
overetor can vroduce about 60 rasseng 


seems to be equally divided bet, een the 
limited observation, there j ovarently ni 


year end a Dunlop tire, as 
the tread. 
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and oroductivity, 
other countries. y7 
from Madrasi and Patna overators, and 
smaller stature, are used more in Speress oi 
would ordinarily | 


however, 2 

lack of a oroper es ven on the part of most workers. 

As they are employed on a i incre nests , they resent whet they consi- 
O 


der interference by inspectors who find fault 
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this reason it is diffi ; $o Lind efficient 
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hes been found that the Sikhs ere usually more suitable for 
It was remarked that a large number of employees prefe 

et Ks. 60 per month, to manual labor eat Rs. 

seme thing, of course, could be said of white 
ountries, 


An example - if such be needed - of the extent to which India Is a 
"“nolice state" is the fact that ever: incident involving labor relatic 


_ 
6 as S 
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occurring at the plant is known to the police elmost immediately. 
The management, in fact, has no way of knowing which, or how many, 
of its employees are on the police payroll. Uwon enquiring whether 
this was strictly a war time situation, the superintendent said 
that it was not; that it had merely been intensified during the war. 


Doug) as Flood ” 
American Consul 
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SUBJECT: Transmission of Request from Fifestone Tyre and 
1—1055 Rubber Company of India, Limited, Bom'baly,°® bn= * 
cerning Japanese Tyre Manufacturers. 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


ore RNA TIONAL RESOURCES i 
CAecr a as 
WASHINGTON. . 6% 50 1945 S 


TE 
SIR: JEPARTMENT OF STA 


I have the honor to transmit a request from Firestone Tyre 
and hubber Company of India, Limited, for information concerning 
Japanese tyre manufacturers. 


The Firestone Company of Bomoay, as stated in the encloged 
letter, has been informed that the Unitea States Governme | 
sold raw rubber for 3 cents a pounc to a company called Dauchi 
Trading Company, Limited of Tokyo. ‘his low price for rubber has 
enabled the Japanese firm to offer tires from 30 to 38 percent 
uncer Firestone prices. 


At the moment there is no direct competition in India be- 
tween the Japanese firm ana American firm due to government 
restrictions against the importation of tires and tubes of the 
sizes of those manufactured in Incia. On the other hand, Japanese 
competition is particularly strong in Ceylon, Pakistan anc Afghan- 
istan markets, which are serviced by the Bombay company. 


The Firestone Company, therefore, requests the Consulate 
General to ascertain if the report that the United States Govern- 
ment has sold raw rubber for 3 cents a pounc to the Japanese 
Tracing Company is true. Any information which tne Department 
can supply in this connection will be greatly appreciated. 


nespectfully yours, 
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William Witman il 
American Consul. 


~* Enclosure: 


Copy of let from Pirest ne Tyre 
and Rubber Companys—es 


- Despatch no, 180, 
Bombay, India, 
April Lacs 1949. 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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Enclosure to Despatch no, 180 dated April ll, 1949 
from William Witman II, American Consul, Bombay, 
India, entitled "Transmission of Request from 
Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company of India, Limited, 
Bombay, Concerning Japanese Tyre Manufacturers", 


Copy/df 


Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company of India, Lta., 
Hay Bunder Road, Sewree, 
P.O. Box 197, 
Bombay l. 


April 6th, 1949 


The American Consulate General, 
Construction House, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay. 


Attention: Henry W. Spielman 


Dear Sirs, 


APANESL COLIPELTIT LON 


We are informed that a firm by the name of Dauchi Trading Co. Ltd., of 
Tokyo, Japan, has circularized a number of firms in India offering various 
popular sizes of tyres ana tubes in considerable quantities at very low 
prices in U.S. dollars. 


I am listing below four popular sizes of tyres ana tubes wita the prices 


quoted by this Japanese exporter. I am also snowing the prices quoted by 


our Company to our exclusive distributors throughout the world for the 
same items: 
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We have heard a report to the effect that the Japanese tyre manufacturers 
were in a position to make such favourable quotations cue to the fact that 
the U.S. Government hac sold them raw rubber at an extremely low price, 
reported to be about U.S. dollars .03 per pound. 


While we have fought Japanese competition quite successfully in prewar cays 
mainly because we could offer better quality and a greater economy in the 
long run, the variance between our prices anc the present Japanese prices 


is very considerable indeed. In prewar days, the Japs used to under quote 


, 


we & “. 
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our prices by approximately 20% or <5% in a@ numver oi markets, Dut you will 


/ 


note that the differential has now become very much greater, 


: 


At the present meoment, we are not affected in India, 


Government 


Enclosure to 
Report no, 180, 
Bombay, India, 
April ll, 1949. 


“ge 


Government has thus far refused to sanction imports of tyres and tubes 
in those sizes that are presently being manufactured by Indian manu- 
facturers like ourselves. However, we do not know how long Government 
will continue this policy. We do know that this Japanese competition 
has already hit us in Ceylon, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and other nearby 
markets which are normally serviced by us from our Bombay factory. 


Would you be good enough to make some further inquiries through Washington 
if necessary, and find out if there is any truth in the report that Japan 
is enjoying some special low rew material prices through the U.S. Government. 


Yours very truly, 


, 
STONE TYRE & RUBBER CO., OF INDIA, LTD., 


3 / tk T ‘ } 
Sd/ Eh. Schaefer 


sales lianager 


E.R. Schaefer 
B.F.e 


dmericah Consular Officer in Charge, 

ly Wes 

Bémbay, India. cys 3*/ 
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The 3 f State refers to the Consulate General's 
despatch No, of April 11, 1949, concerning the request 
from Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company of India, Limited, for 
information pertaining to Japanese tire manufacturers. 


The Department submitted the inquiry to the Department of 
the Army and is in receipt of a reply from the Civil Affairs 
Division of that Department, dated May 3, 1949, enclosing a 
copy of a letter from General Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, written to an American tire and 
rubber export company concerning Japan's tire exports. the 

part of that letter is quoted below as the possible 


basis of a reply to the Firestone Tyre and Rubber Company of 
India, Limited: 


"It is the primary interest of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers to obtain the greatest export return for 


Japanese merchandise consonant with the quality of the product 
and the current world market price. In an effort to insure 
these results, export pricing is based upon the incentive 
system employing export floor prices. 


"The floor price is not necessarily the going price for 
any particular commodity and under this incentive arrangement, 
an exporter is encouraged to obtain a higher export price by 
means of a proportionate increase in Yen return to himself over 
what he would normally receive at the floor. As a matter of 
policy all floor prices are reviewed once a month and when 
considered necessary adjustments are made. Understandably 
there is a recognizable quality differential between a tire of 


a Japanese manufacture and one of either American or British 
origin. 


"As a matter of interest at the present time sales are 
be 


Brve-G/rvsg9° Svs 


"Japan's essential domestic requirements for tires are met 
without conflict to the present tire export program. Naturally 
the domestic market does not receive all the tires it would like, 
however, austerity is essential for the present time in order to 
achieve some degree of economic recovery for this country. Japan's 
economic recovery most emphatically, however, shall not be attained 
at the expense of Allied interests, but rather under wholesome 
competitive motives of pricing and quality merchandise." 


In addition to the discrepancy between the price quotations 
submitted by the Firestone Company and those furnished by SCAP, 
it may be noted that the United States does not import crude 
rubber and then export it to Japan. 


It is suggested that the Officer in Charge refer the Firestone 
Company to General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Tokyo, Japan, Attention: Eeonomic and Seientific Section, 
in connection with further inquiries on this subject. 


It is further suggested that the Firestone Company be advised 
to furnish SCAP with price lists and specifications of its product, 
in order to make available as much information as possible for the 
determination of export prices for this commodity. 


4 


a Ay. 


Ee J . ‘carroll, IAD 
1 Dept. ‘of State 


i 
DATE: 3 May 19449 
ROM: Rex ‘£. Greaves, Chief, Analysis Br., CAD, Dept. of Army 


SUBJECT: Export Prices of Yapanese Rubber Tires MAY 7 8 


le Reference is made to the letter to the Secretary of State from the mn 
American Consulate General, Bombay, India, dated 11 April 19))9. 


2. The attached copy of a letter to Mr. J. Andrioli, General Tire and 
Rubber ‘Export Company, Akron, Ohio, from the Foreign Trade and Commercial 
Division, Economic and Scientific Section, General Neadquarters, SCAP, Tokyo, 


Japan, is forwarded as a basis for reply to the Firestone Tyre and Hubber Com— 
pany of india, Ltd. 


3. In addition to the discrepancy between the price quotations submitted 
by the Firestone Company and those furnished by SCAP, it may be noted that the 
United States does not import crude rubber and then export it to Japan, 


4h. it is suggested that the Firestone Company be referred to General Head 
quarters, Supreme Yommander for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan, Attentions Pe 
Economic and Scientific Section in connection with further inquiries on this WV 
subject. It is further suggested that the Firestone Yompany be advised to furn= 
ish SCAP with price lists and specifications of its product in order to make 


available as much information as possible for the determination of export prices 
for this commodity. 


lt 


Incl: 


Coy ltr to Mr. 
Je Andrioli 
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GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
SUPREME. COMVANDER FOR TH ALLIED POWERS 
Economic and Scientific Section 
APO 500 


17 March 199 


Mr, J, Andreoli 

Executive Vice fresident 

General Tire and Kubber Export Company 
4&kron, Uhio 


Dear Sirs 


Your letter of 28 January 19/9 to the “onorable James A, orrestal, 
Secretary of Defense, concerning Yapan's tire exports has been referred 
to this office for reply. 


It is the primary interest of the Supreme Commander for the 4llied 
Powers to obtain the greatest export return for vananese merchandise con- 
sonant with the quality of the product and the current world market price, 
In an effort to insure these results, export pricing is based upon the 
incentive system employing export floor prices, 


the floor price is not necessarily the going vrice for any particular 
commodity and under this incentive arrangement, an exporter is encouraged 
to obtain a higher export price by means of a proportionate increase in 
Yen return to himself over what he would normally receive at the floor, 
As a matter of policy all floor prices are reviewed once a month and when 
considered necessary adjustments are made, Understandably there is a re- 
cognizable quality differential between a tire of a Jananese manufacture 
and one of either American or British origin, 


4s a matter of interest at the present time sales are being made at 
the following prices: 


32 x 6 10 oly tire with tube $28.35 per set FOB Japan 
34 x 7 12 ply tire with tube $39.95 per set FOB Japan 


it will be noted that these prices will result in a percentage differ- 
ential substantially below the percentage figures cited in your Letter, 


Japan's essential domestic requirements for tires are met without con= 
flict to the present tire export program. Naturally the domestic market 
does not receive all the tires it would like, however, austerity is essen- 
tial for the present time in order to achieve some degree of economic re= 
covery for this country. Japan's economic recovery most emphatically, how- 
ever, shall not be attained at the expense of Allied interests, but rather 
under wholesome competitive motives of pricing and quality merchandise, 


OO Pr: z 


We trust this information will answer the matters of discussion 


of your letter. If we may be of service to you anytime, please let 


us know, 
te 


Very truly yours, 


PF. Ee. PICKELLE 
Chief, foreign Trade 
and Commerce wWivision 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 


ae OF COMMERCIAL POLiGY | Bombay, India, February 6, 1945, 


|_DEPA wNTMENT OF STATE 


bee. noe 


WASHINGTON. 


L. I have the honor to refer to my re No 61405" 
# June 18, 1944 entitled "Breakdown of Government 
~ 


ece Goods Control in Western India" and to report 
hat the Government of India has during the past two 
' months made strenuous efforts to break up the black 


market in cotton piece goods in India. The Textile 
Control Board met a few days ago in Bombay and 


arrived at several important decisions. The first 
of these was an agreement on cotton prices and 
differentials, as follows: 


Cotton prices For Quarter For Quarter 
Feb/April 1945 Nov/DEC ' 44/Jan'45 
Rupees per candy Rupees per candy _ 


Increase % over Increase % over 


es basic por see basic period 


Wages 126 
“gtores 6 80 


“Fuel 109 
, War Risk Insurance 9490 


The foregoing applies to Government Orders for 
Defence Service" g cloths and Standard Cloths. 


In April 
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In April, May and June, 1941 the prices thrown up 
in open tender for government sorts were taken as a 
basis and ever since then pluses and minuses for the 
increase or decrease in wages, cotton stores, fuel, etc. 
have been added or subtracted to the April, May and June 
1941 prices to give a government price. For civilian 
prices this background is roughly the same but an ad hoc 
or general price is fixed at the discretion of the 
Control Board. The Distribution Committee referred to 
in these notes is a sub-committee of the Control Board. 
Another distribution body is called the Distribution 
Panel for Bombay only and is confused in the press 
reports from time to time. 


Milis* quota holders in manufacturing centres 
(A-merchants) would sell at not more than 3% on Ex-Mill 
prices (against 4% previously) and the "Aratiyas" or 
commission agents (D-merchants) will get not more than 
4% commission (against 1% previously). 80% of cloth 
bales delivered by mills to quota holders in manufacturing 
centres will be railed to deficit provinces on above basis, 
while the balance of 20% will be sold on above basis by 
quota holders (A=merchants) to middle merchants (B) in 
manufacturing centres, who will sell same to Retail 
Dealers (C-merchants) at 9% on Ex-mill prices. Distribution 
Committee has now agreed to these proposals of Government, 
to which Chairman had agreed to previously as emergency 
measure. 


 Milils' ExeMill prices for Coarse and Medium Counts 
cloths will be reduced by 5% and for yarn l6s to 44s 
from Indian Cotton, ex=-mill prices will be reduced by 
64% from February sé 1945 as agreed to by the Industry's 
Committee. This applies to Civil Cloth and Yarn prices. 


Industry's Committee has recommended to Government 
to discontinue Standard Cloth orders. For FebeJuly 1945 
period, however, Government has already allocated 94 
million yards for Standard Cloth to the Industry. 


Standard Cloth was the Government's effort some two 
years ago to provide a cloth just below the standard 
acceptable at that time to the poor people, and at the 
same time to increase production and to some extent 
stop inflation. Difficulty arose on the distribution 
side. Out of the Standard Cloth manufactured by the 


mills 54% only has actually been distributed to the 
consumers. 


Industry's Committee has nominated 10 members from 
amongst themselves to form a Postewar Planning Committee 
to advise the Planning Department of Government of India. 


Industry's Committee has agreed to modification of 
processing charges by outside Processing Factories: e.g. 


(a) Cloth 


=~ 3 @ 


(a) Cloth Bleaching charges have remained same. 


(b) Cloth Dyeing charges have been reduced by 
20% for Fast Colours. 


(c) Cloth Printing charges have been reduced 
from 4 annas per yard 26" cloth to 2? annas 
per yard 26" cloth for Fast Colours. 


The above charges will come into force from 
February 1, 1945. 


Opinion in some quarters seems to be that the 
Government has done everything possible, short of 
rationing cloth to control the black market and that 
these controls are now as effective as they will ever 
be. Summarized, this means that a fair volume of black 
market trading in cotton textiles will continue in India. 
In Bombay fines only have been imposed on operators 
against the cotton textile control; it is impossible to 
state why the Government of India does not insist on 
jail sentences for such offences. 


The method of control was as follows. The mills 
must distribute their cloth to the quota holders in 
proportion to their purchases from 1940 to 1942. 
Therefore, cloth can only get into the hands of the black 
market from the quota holders as it is fairly easy to 
keep a check on the production of the mills. Since the 
above scheme came in black marketing by the mills has 
stopped almost entirely. Disciplinary action was taken 
on the quota holders letting cloth go into the black 
market. This disciplinary action consisted in the 
cancelling of the licenses so that the number of quota 
holders left in the Bombay Province was reduced to very 
few. This drove the black market into the hands of 
the up-country distributors, as the Bombay distributors 
were so limited in number, and by the middle of last year, 
1944, the Provinces with most money, that is, United 
Provinces, Punjab and Sind were flooded with cloth 
passing through many hands at very high prices, whereas 
Bihar, Orissa and Assam were left in deficit. To 
correct this, a Distribution Panel was set up in Bombay 
Province and goods could not be shipped except under a 
license from a local official in the Textile Consumers! 
Office and, despite expectations to the contrary, this 
Panel worked satisfactorily. As a part of this scheme 
the name of the person receiving the goods in all 
Provinces had to be declared. This drove cloth to the 
deficit Provinces satisfactorily. The local distributors 
in the manufacturing areas, like Bombay, were left bare 
of goods. Therefore, notices were issued on December 
21, 1944 making three classes of dealers: A, the quota 
holders who had to send 80% of the goods they received 
direct from the mills to the deficit Provinces but 
could leave 20% to be opened in Bombay. The Bombay 
proportion was then distributed to a middle man who was 
called a B dealer who sells it to C, a retailer. fhe 


cloth is now 
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cloth is now controlled until it gets into the hands 
of the individual consumers in theory, but in practice 
long queues of coolies every day collect piece after 
piece (thus, what is known in Bombay as a retail black 
market.) Another method employed to defeat textile 
control is for retail consumers to purchase several 
pieces of cloth, which they can do in retail shops, 

and then sell some of this material in the black market 
at a figure somewhat above the controlled price. The 
black market operator can always resell at a certain 
margin of profit. There is a very keen demand at high 
prices in the Persian Gulf and Red Sea areas although 
effective steps have been taken to break up smuggling 
cloth out of western India into those areas. 


The complaint of the consumers is that the milis' 
balance sheets still show big profits. 


Respectfully yours, 


4) 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul 


868.11 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copy tos American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Mission, New Delhi 
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= WASHINGTON. __ : 
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I have the honor to report that recently there 
hes been developing in the local press, particularly 
the more nationalistic newspapers such es the AMRITA 
BAZAR PATRIKA and THE HINDUSTHAN STANDARD, e campaign 
regarding the shortage of cloth now avellable to the 
public in Bengal anc that to date the culminstion of 
this campaign was « large public meeting organized in 
Calcutta on Saturday afternoon March ll, 1945 at which 
Lt Ils claimed that a total of 10,000 people gathered. 


This large public rally Listened to reviews of 

the acute suffering throucsh which it is claimed the 
province is passing with resvect to supplies of cloth. 
Resolutions were cconted demendine the Immediate 
introcuction of retioning under pvopuler sunervision, 

the release end distribution of «11 frozen stocks of 

Cloth anc the replacement of the Textile Acvisory Committee 
by a populer body. 


in its issue of March le, 1945 the AMRITA BAZAR 
PATRIKA reports that an attempt was made by «& group of 
about 500 people on Sunday efternoon March 11 to loot 

& shop where cloth supplies were believed to be in hoerding. 


It is difficult to analyze how much of the present 
asitation recerding cloth supplies situation is based 
upon actual critical shortage of supplies or how much 
political blas there may be involved. It is obvious 
that the opposition press believes that it hes ea subject 


to develop with political Implications that may heve 


: are RNR ientianetete rere value _ 
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value from the nationalistic point of view. Never- 
theless the actual supply situation of cloth is believed 
to be a serious one and doubtless there is at least some 
justifiable background for the newspaper head lines 
referring to Govermment apathy and hoarders' creed. In 
any event it is evident to any observer that recent 
queues forming through the day at various cloth shops 

ere grimly reminiscent of the early stages of the ser’ous 
food femine which developed in Calcutte dquritng 1943. 


The head of the Directorate of Civil Supplies in 
the Government of Bengal states that very definitely 
adequate supplies of cloth heve reached the province 
but that apparently large amounts have gone underground 

as he terms it end are now being hoarded, This hes 
resulted in shortace of suprilies ct vresent available to 
the public but he states caterorically that he simply 
dees not believe various published stories sbout suicides 
enc other evidence of dire Gistress which he believes 

are promulgated with political motives. The Goverment 
of Bengel are still in the process of organizing a large 
taff of personnel to cope with handling cloth suprvlies 
through Licensed dealers anc other outlets. With respect 
to the reported looting of « cloth shop Mr. Willisms 
calis attention to the fact thet such cevelopments did 
not occur during the food femine of 1943 and he hopes 
that it may be evidence of developing public spirit ereinst 
hoarders. 


Respectfully yours, 


Anerice Nn Consul Gene 


868,11 
CEB /ih 


Originel and copy (carbon back) to Denvertment 
Copies to Americen Mission, New Delhi and Consulate 
et Bombay, Madras and Kerechi. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 


Bombay, India, March 24, 1945. 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to my Seapateh No. 1826 
of February 6, 1945 entitled "Cotton Textile Control 
in India" and "to report that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India to put a stop to black market operations 
in cotton textiles have met with very little success. 
There is enclosed an article on this subject taken from 
the "People's War", a Bombay Communist weekly, under 
date of March 25, 1945 There is no reason to question 
the accuracy of the eicaene in this article; they 
have all been confirmed by reliable sources who have 
no axe to grind in condemning the officials of the 
textile control. The situation in Bombay with respect 
to cotton textiles thus illustrates the tremendous 
difficulties which confront the Government of India in 
enforcing any sort of commodity control. 
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There is a good deal of truth in the following 
comment on the textile situation in India made by 
Mr. Ke M. Munshi in his weekly the "Social Welfare" of 
March 23, 1945. 


" The fact is that no control system can be 
effective without public cooperation, forced or 
Willing. The present Government is unable to 
enforce it on the cloth trade. They have neither 
the nerve nor the backing of the consuming public 
‘nor even the power or machinery to enforce a fool- 
proof system on a whole sub-continent. They are un- 
Willing, for political reasons, to enlist the co- 
operation of the public through their leaders. 


Repeated appeals to the trade have failed. 


Recurrent threats sind lab sfired. The Textile 
Commissioner and a X a orate machinery, itself 
not immune from the virus of corruption, have been 


appearing 
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appearing of late in a ridiculous role of pompous 
impotence. 


Against the machinery itselfthere have been 
grave allegations of malpractices. In distribu- 
tion of licenses and quotas, political biases and 
prejudices are reported to have come into play to 
such an extent that whole bales of cloth often lie 
unopened. Contribution to Defence Loans and Savings 
Drive have been insisted upon as a passport to 
participation in business and the consuming public 
are the sufferers all the while." 


A Confidential Biographic Data sheet on Mr. K. M. 
Munshi is on file in the Department. 


Respectfully yours, 


ard Donovan 


American Consul 
Enclosures $ 


Article,"People's War", March 25, 1945 
(in quintuplicate) 


868.11 
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Original and hectograph to Department 
Copy tos American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Mission, New Delhi. 


b CITY-CONSUMERS. 


+ *ment-approved shops. 


Enclosure to despatch No. 1930 of March 24, 1945 
from Howard Donovan, American Consul, Bombay, India 
entitled " Shortage of Cotton Textiles at Bombay". 
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Production Centre 
Frantic Queues Besiege Control Shops 
«While Black-Market Ring Trades Openly 


The people of Bombay have been experiencing an acute scarcity of cloth—parti- 
cularly, dhoties and sarees—during the last two months. Scenes reminiscent of the 
pre-food rationing days in front of the grain shops are now being seen again in front 


of the cloth shops. 


From early hours, every morning, people 
queues to get a few yards of cloth for their daily use. 


are seen standing in 


Very often they have to go 


away empty-handed because the dealer suddenly announces that his quota for the day 
‘is exhausted and he can sell no more. 


It is reported that during the last 


week the people who were 


standing for hours in front of a cloth shop owned by H. Narayandas 
and Co. in Champa galli got infuriated and attacked the cloth-dealer 
. when they were told that no cloth would be sold on that day. A simi- 
lar incident is reported to have taken place in front of the National 


Commercial Museum, 
devi area. 
proved shop to maintain order. 


HE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATION ON THE 
18TH INSTANT PASSED A 
RESOLUTION DRAWING THE 
ATTENTION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT TO THE ACUTE SHORT- 
AGE OF CLOTH IN THE CITY 
AND DEMANDING RELEASE 
OF MORE STOCKS FOR THE 


At. present dhoties and sarees 
are not available in any of the 
retail shops or even the Govern- 
Similarly 
muls, voils, longcloth and shirt- 
ings have well-nigh disappeared 


* » from the open market. 


b available 


“a 
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While on the one hand these 
varieties of cloth are simply not 
in the open market, 
they are sold in the blackmarket 
at prices nearly 100% higher than 


"| the control rates. 


4 Black-Market 


4 


: 


Prices 


The following table will give an 
idea of the exorbitant prices pre- 
Valent in the blackmarket. 


Blackmar- 
ket price 


per yard 


Control 
price 


per yard 


Quality of 
| cloth 


No. 50-100 & 


No. 52-55 Mul 0-12-10 1- 4- 0 to 


1- 8- 0 


another Government-approved 
Extra-police are now being posted in front of every ap- 


Shop in Kalba- 


by 
S. Y. Kolhatkar 


against some approved shops §in 
the Bhoiwada, Null-Bazar and 
Dadar areas, and it is understood 
that complaints have also been 
lodged against some shops to the 
Provincial Control authorities. 


But so far no action has been 
taken. 


_ While dhoties, sarees or shirt- 
ing are not available in any of the 
approved shops, these articles are 
openly sold by the street-hawkers 
In SBhuleshwar, Null Bazar, 
Mohammed Ali Road and other 
areas at more than twice the price 
Stamped on them. Sometimes 
even, dhoties are found selling 


that bear no stamped price on 
them at all! ‘ 


How are these hawkers able to 
get the stocks of cloth ? 


Evidently they are getting them 
from the blackmarket. It is the 
hoarded cloth which disappears 
from the, retail shops and the ap- 
proved shops that goes straight into 
the hands of the hawkers. 


What Happens In Front Of 
Mil! Shops 


One cam see hoy taking 


The present scarcity in cloth has 
thus considerably widened the field 
of the blackmarket and it is no 
wonder that profiteering in cloth is 
at present going on in almost every 
nook and corner of the city. 


Why This 
Scarcity 


What is the cause of this acute 
scarcity of cloth in Bombay? Is 
it because there is a real shortage 
of cloth in the city ? 


Bombay is the biggest cloth- 
producing centre in the country 
and a surplus area so far as the 
supply of cloth is concerned. It 
is from here that stocks of cloth 
are supplied to other deficit areas 
in India. It is therefore ludicrous 
to say that there is a real short- 
age of cloth in the city, 


Where then did Bombay’s cloth 
disappear ? 


Failure Of Government 
Measures 


The Government has been ex- 
perimenting with  cloth-control 
for the last one year. But every 
measure that the Government de- 
vised from time to time to com- 
bat the blackmarket in cloth has 
not lessened the evil. The black- 
market has continued to flourish 
during this whole period of con- 
trol. This happened because the 
Government control relied for its 
success on the co-operation of 
millowners and the big traders— 
the very people who had created 
the cloth famine. The Govern- 
ment scheme gave the cont®o] of 
all the cloth stocks from the 
mills into the hands of the A 
Quota holders (the big whole- 
salers in the producing centre 
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Cloth queue in front of t 
the large number of Khoja 1 


of cloth distribution was prepar- 
ed which again handed over the 
distribution of cloth into the 
hands of the profiteers. Accord- 
ing to the new scheme, the quota 
of cloth for the different Pro- 
vinces was fixed but this quota 
was to be distributed through 
what are known as B dealers, i.e. 
wholesalers from various  pro- 
vinces. And these B dealers were 
to be given six per cent profit for 
doing the work of merely open- 
ing the bales and passing on the 
cloth to the retailers. Thus in the 
name of control, an attempt was 
made to bribe those who were 
themselves responsible for black- 
marketing in cloth. 


immediate Cause Of 
Scarcity 


During the time 
war was going on between the 
Government and the vested in- 
terests, there was no movement oz 
cloth into the market from the A 
Quota holders with whom it had 
been frozen since last December. 
But since there were already 
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In Front Of 


is is taking 


The present scarcity in cloth has 
thus considerably widened the field 
of the blackmarket . and it is no 
wonder that profiteering in cloth is 
at present going on in almost every 
nook and corner of the city. 


Why This 
Scarcity 


What is the cause of this acute 
scarcity of cloth in Bombay? Is 
it because there is a real shortage 
of cloth in the city ? 


Bombay is the biggest cloth- 
producing centre in the country 
and a surplus area so far_as the 
supply of cloth is concerned. It 
is from here that stocks of cloth 
are supplied to other. deficit areas 
in India. It is therefore ludicrous 
to say that there is a real short- 
age of cloth in the city, 


Where then did Bombay’s cloth 
disappear ? 


Failure Of Government 
Measures | 


The Government has been ex- 
perimenting with. cloth-control 
for the last one year. But every 
measure that the Government de- 
vised from time to time to com- 
bat the blackmarket in cloth has 
not lessened the evil. The black- 
market has continued to flourish 
during this whole period of con- 
trol. This happened because the 
Government control relied for its 
success on the co-operation of 
millowners and the big traders— 
the very people who had created 
the cloth famine. The Govern- 
ment scheme gave the cont®o] of 
all the cloth stocks from the 
mills into the hands of the A 


Quota holders (the big whole- 
salers in 


the procuciig centres 
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Cloth queue in front of the Century Mill shop. Note 
the large number of Khoja women referred to in the article. 
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of cloth distribution was prepar- 
ed which again handed over the 
distribution of cloth into the 
hands of the profiteers. Actord- 
ing to the new scheme, the quota 
of cloth for the different Pro- 
vinces was fixed but this quota 
was to be distributed through 
what are known as B dealers, i.e. 
wholesalers from various pro- 
vinces. And these B dealers were 
to be given six per cent profit for 
doing the work of merely open- 
ing the bales and passing on the 
cloth to the retailers.'.Thus in the 
name of control, an attempt was 
made to bribe those who were 
themselves responsible for black- 
marketing in cloth. 


immediate Cause Of 
Scarcity 


During the time this tug-of- 
war was going on between the 
Government and the vested in- 
terests, there was no movement ot 
cloth into the market from the A 
Quota holders with whom it had 
been frozen since last December. 
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But since there were already | 


order prohibiting the _ sale of 
dhoties and sarees was not serv- 
ed upon all the shop-keepers at 
one and the same time. The re- 
sult was that those who got the 
news of the stoppage much earlier 
got large stocks of dhoties and 
sarees removed from their shops 
and corresponding sales’ memos 
were hurriedly prepared for the 
purpose of creating records. 


The 200 B dealers to whom the 
Provincia] Controller has recent- 
ly issued licences are not selected. 
either by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or by the Traders’ Associa- 
tion, but are nominated by the 
President of the Textile Control 
Board, Mr. Krishnaraj Thacker- 
sey. And it is reported that most 
of these belong to Mr. Thakersey’s 
own community which has caus- 
ed considerable dissatisfaction 
among the local cloth dealers. It 
is further reported that some of 
the people who are trying to get 
licences in this manner do not 
possess even godowns of their 
own, while there are some others 
who are ae trying to raise 
oe om I fulte 


is at eparever: 
mone; eto buy. "enelr quota 


putting a check 


the Government had to take control 
of some mills is abundent proof of 
the close connection the millowners 
have with the blackmarket. Only 
last week there was a news in the 
press that one Mr. Gokulchand 
Morarka, Director of the Sholapur aC 
Spinning and Weaving Mills was 
arrested in Bombay because it is 
_alleged that he had kept about ||| 
5,892 yards of cloth in his bungalow. | 
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It is this ring of millowners, big | 
dealers, retailers and even the|~ 
hawkers who have created the | ys 
present scarcity of cloth in Bom- 
bay. It is they who are plunder- | 
ing the people in broad daylight |, 
by charging excessive prices on ))1 
cloth which people need for their | C 
daily wear, 


Corruption In Control , 
Staff 


But the Provincial control ? 
authorities have utterly failed to } 
put a check on the malpractices | 


of Pe cloth-profiteers. Far from 
: on these profit- | 
ported that the |i. 
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At. present dhoties and sarees 


are not available in any of the 


retail shops or even the Govern- 


‘ment-approved shops. Similarly 
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m the open market. 


muls, voils; longecloth and shirt- 
have well-nigh disappeared 


- While on the one hand these 


| varieties of cloth are simply not 
' available 


in the open market, 
they, are sold in the blackmarket 
at prices nearly 100% higher than 


the control rates. 


: | Black-Market 


Prices 


_ The following table will give an 
idea of the exorbitant prices pre- 


_\¥alént in the blackmarket. 


| No. 52-55 Mul 


\ No. 84827 and 


Sarees 


Blackmar- 
ket price 


per yard 


Control 
price 


Quality of 
. cloth 
per yard 
No. 50-100 & 
0-12-10 l- 4- Oto 
l- 8- 0 
No. 50098 Voil 0-1l- 7 0-14- 0 
Century Mill Un- 
mercerised Mul 
fentury Mill 
PK. Shirting 


@-10- 2 0-15- 2 


1- 9- 0 2- 8- Oto 
3- 0- 0 
per pair 

14- 0- 0 


Century Mill 
Dhoti 

‘Century. Mill mer- 
cerised Dhoties. 


per pair 
7- 0- 0 


20- 0- 0 
each. 
15- 0- 0 to 

18- 0- 0 


10-15- 0 
each 
5- 0- 0 


One can well imagine the plight 
of. the poorer sections of the 
the population, especially the 
workers, who are today forced to 


. 


‘buy these varieties of cloth in the 


‘blackmarket because they cannot 
be had in any of the retail shops. 


‘ Hus IF A WORKER HAS TO 
BUY A PAIR OF DHOTIES FOR 
‘HIMSELF OR A SAREE FOR HIS 

WIFE, HE HAS TO FOREGO 
NEARLY HALF OF HIS BASIC 
WAGE TO GET IT. 


Approved Shop 
‘Scandal 


Some time back the Provincial 
‘Textile Controller had compli- 
mented himself upon providing 
the consumers, the goods they re- 
quired through the convenient 
medium of the Government-ap- 
proved shops. But are these ap- 
proved shops today supplying the 
cloth required by the consumers? 
‘They are not. Most of the ap- 
sproved shops sell only a part of 
their stocks. at controlled price 
and the rest goes straight to the 
“‘blackmarket. There have been 
open allegations in the press 
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against some approved shops 'in 
the Bhoiwada, ull-Bazar and 
Dadar areas, and it is understood 
that complaints have also been 
lodged against some shops to the 
Provincial Control authorities. 


But so far no action has been 
taken, 


_ While dhoties, sarees or shirt- 
ing are not available in any of the 
approved shops; these articles are 


_ Openly sold by the street-hawkers 


in  Bhuleshwar, Null Bazar, 
Mohammed Ali Road and other 
areas at more than twice the price 
Stamped on them. Sometimes 
even, dhoties are found selling 


that bear no stamped price ‘on 
them at all! 


How are these hawkers able to 
get the stocks of cloth ? 


Evidently they are getting them 
from the blackmarket. It is the 
hoarded_ cloth which disappears 
from the, retail shops and the ap- 
proved shops that goes straight into 
the hands of the hawkers. 


What Happens In Front Of 
Mill Shops 


One can see how this is taking 
place if one stands for five 
minutes in front of the Mill shops, 
At present only the shops of the 
Murarji Mills, the India United 
Mills and the Century Mills are 
selling dhoties, shirting and muls 
at control prices. Long queues 
of 100-150 persons can always 
be seen in front of them from 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Most of them are 
not real customers. About 75% of 
them are either hawkers or men 
hired by the petty cloth mer- 
chants, who pay them Rs. 3 per 
day for standing in the queues. 
Each one -.‘can procure 20 to 25 
yards of cloth from these shops. 
Those who hire these men can be 
seen loitering about the shop and 
they openly collect their cloth 


from their agents under the very 
nose of the police. 


Another peculiar feature before 
these Mill shops is the large num- 
ber of Khoja women standing in 
women’s queues. It is strange 
that only this particular class of 
women should. be seen in such 
large numbers in front of these 
shops. But the fact that these 
Khoja women are sometimes seen 
buying even dhoties, is. elear 
proof that they are buying the 
cloth at control price, not for 
their own use but in order to 
supply the same: to the blackmar- 
ket trade carried on by their hus- 
bands and relatives, who are 


either hawkers or petty cloth 
dealers. 


There are in all about 10,000 
retail dealers and hawkers in 
Bombay. These have now joined 
the bla¢kmarket ring which was 
formerly almost a monopoly of 
millowners and wholesalers. 
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quota fomthe day’. 


thus considerably widened the field 
of the blackmarket. and it is no 
wonder that profiteering in cloth is 
at present going on in almost every 
nook and corner of the city. 


Why This 
Scarcity 


What is the cause of this acute 
scarcity of cloth in Bombay? Is 
it because there is a real shortage 
of cloth in the city ? 


Bombay is the biggest cloth- 
producing centre in the country 
and a surplus area so far_as the 
supply of cloth is concerned. It 
is from here that stocks of cloth 
are supplied to other. deficit areas 
in India. It is therefore ludicrous 
to say that there is a real short- 
age of cloth in the city, 


Where then did Bombay’s cloth 
disappear ? 


Failure Of Government 
Measures 


The Government has been ex- 
perimenting with. cloth-control 
for the last one year. But every 
measure that the Government de- 
vised from time to time to com- 
bat the blackmarket in cloth has 
not lessened the evil. The black- 
market has continued to flourish 
during this whole period of con- 
trol. This happened because the 
Government control relied for its 
success on fhe co-operation of 
millowners and the big traders— 
the very people who had created 
the cloth famine. The Govern- 
ment scheme gave the cont®o] of 
all the cloth stocks from the 
mills into the hands of the A 
Quota holders (the big whole- 


salers in the producing centres 
who get delivery of cloth from 


the Mills) who became the big- 
gest source of the blackmarket. 


Thus by the end of the last 
year, the’ situation in the cloth 
market worsened so mucn that 
Sir Akbar Hydari, the Secretary 
to the Supply Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, threatened the 
cloth-profiteers that 


“if there is no improvement in 
the blackmarket within the next two 
months, the Government would take 
steps which would wipe the black- 
market people out.” 


As a first step in this direction 
the stocks of all the A quota 
holders in Bombay were frozen 
in the middle of December. 


Surrender To Vested 
interests 


It was at that time that it was 
suggested that the Government 
itself should take over the entire 
distribution of cloth in order to 
eradicate the evil of blackmarket 
completely. It is understood that 
at that time, the Government also 
favoured the idea of taking over 
the entire distribution from the 
normal trade-channels and to 
work it through the Provincial 
Governments. But it is learnt 
that the Chairman of the Textile 
Control Board and other members 
opposed the Government’s view 
and threatened to retire from the 
Board, if the Government took 
over the cloth-trade. 


The Government yielded to this 
threat and as a result, a scheme 
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4 was prepar- 
anded over the 


of cloth for the different 
vinces was fixed ut. this 
was to be . distribute 
what are known as B dealers, i.e. 
wholesalers from various pro- 
vinces. And these B dealers' were 
to be given six per cent profit for. 
doing the work of merely open- 
ing the bales and passing on the 
cloth to the retailers.". Thus in the 
name of control, an attempt was 
made to bribe those who were 
themselves responsible for black- 
marketing in cloth, 


immediate Cause Of 
Scarcity 


During the time this tug-of- 
war was going on between the 
Government and the vested in- 
terests, there was no movement o: 
cloth into the market from the A 
Quota holders with whom it had 
been frozen since last December. 
But since there were already 
some stocks of cloth with the 


dealers, it was expected that these 
would suffice for the time being 


and no scarcity of Cloth was fear- 
ed. However, the moment the 
cloth-dealers came to know that 
new stocks were not coming into 
the market, existing stocks began 
to disappear and prices began to 
rise. After some time this led to 
cloth-hoarding on a widespread 
scale and high prices and black- 
market in cloth became the order 
of the day. The first to disappear 
from the market were dhoties 
and sarees which were in great 
demand but subsequently all finer 
varieties of cloth, such as muls, 
voils, shirting and  long-cloth 
passed into the blackmarket, 


Provincial Government's 
Order 


When finer cloth, particularly 
dhoties and sarees became scarce, 
the, Provincial Government 
thought of introducing some sort 
of rationing of these varieties. 
But it had not prepared any 
scheme for this purpose. Hence 
pending the preparation of such 
a scheme, the Bombay Govern- 
ment issued an order prohibiting 
the sale of dhoties and sarees 
from the Government-approved 
shops. In doing so, the Govern- 
ment wanted to secure some stocks 
of the above varieties of cloth for 
ensuring the working of their 
scheme of partial rationing, at 
least in the initial stages. But the 
effect of the order on the cloth- 
market was exactly the opposite. 
It created a further scare in the 
market and what little stocks of 
these articles there’ were also 
completely disappeared. 


It is reported that even this 
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interest, because they f 
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It is B dealers such & 
that have already started 
possession of cloth-bales 
quota-holders, But the 
to whom they are to di 
their goods have not ye 
given permits. It is expect 
they will get these permits 
Ist of April. But in the’ 
while, there is no check of 
B dealers and there is notl 
prevent their cloth from 
into the blackmarket. 


Concession To Mill- 
Owners 


The millowners who have 
ed huge profits from their 
have been given an add 
concession in the new di 
tion scheme. Formerly the 
owneérs were allowed ‘to 
only two per cent of thei! 
duction for retail sales tk 
their mill shops and for 
cloth to their own employee 
now this has been increas 
ten per cent of their tota 
duction. 


It is reported § that. the 
owners asked for this cone 
solely in order to lessen th 
of blackmarket. But in r 
it is evident that they wante 
concession only to earn > 
more profits on this 10% of 
production since they have 
allowed this margin on the 
tail sales. 


Besides, a part of this cloth 
will remain with millowners is 
to find its way into the blac 
ket. The fact that sometim 
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yeue in front of the Century Mill shop. Note 
umber of Khoja women referred to in the article. 
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of cloth distributio: 
ed which again ha 
distribution of « 
hands of the profit 


order’ prohibiting the sale of 
dhoties and sarees was not serv- 
ed upon all the shop-keepers at 
one and the same time. e re- 
sult was that those who got the 
news of the stoppage much earlier 
got large stocks of dhoties and 
sarees removed from their shops 
and corresponding sales’ memos 
were hurriedly prepared for the 
purpose of creating records. 
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ing to the new sch 
of cloth for the 
vinces. was f 
was to be’ distr 
what are known as'® Geaier 
wholesalers “from ‘various 
vinces: And these 
to be given six per 
doing the work of me 
ing the bales and pas 
cloth _—— mie ies 
name of control, an np 
made to bribe thése who were 
themselves responsible for black- 
marketing in cloth, . ) 


Immediate Cause Of 
Scarcity 


During the tim 


‘ i 


Provincia] Controller has recent- 
ly issued licences are not selected. 
either by the Provincial Govern- 
ments or by the Traders’ Associa- 
tion, but are nominated by the 
President of the Textile Control 
Board, Mr. Krishnaraj Thacker- 
sey. And it is reported that most 
of these belong to Mr. Thakersey’s 
own community which has caus- 
ce ed considerable dissatisfaction 

- this tug-of- among the local cloth dealers. It 
war was going | between the is further reported that some of 
Government and fhe the people who are trying to get 
terests, there was nd movement o* licences in this manner do not 
cloth into the market from the A possess even godowns of their 
Quota holders with who own, while there are some others 
been frozen since last. who are hurriedly trying to raise 
But since there wer money from Multanis at whatever 
some stocks of ‘cloth interest, because they have not 
dealers, it was expected 
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with the 


that these enough money to buy their quota sharks, it is reported that the 
would suffice for the time being of cloth. Textile Control staff is itself abet- | 
and no scarcity of Goth was fear- ting their nefarious dealings. | 


It is B dealers such as these 
that have already started taking 
possession of cloth-bales from A 
quota-holders, But the retailers 
to whom they are to distribute 
their goods have not yet been 
given permits. It is expected that 
they will get these permits by the 
Ist of April. But in the mean- 
while, there is no check on these 
B dealers and there is nothing to 
prevent their cloth from going 
into the blackmarket. 


Concession To Mill- 
Owners 


The millowners who have earn- 
ed huge profits from their mills 
have been given an additional 
concession in the new distribu- 
tion scheme. Formerly the mill- 
ownérs were allowed to keep 
only two per cent of their pro- 
duction for retail sales through 
their mill shops and for selling 


ed. However, the moment the 
cloth-dealers came to know that 
new stocks were not coming into 
the market, existing stocks began 
to disappear and prices began to 
rise. After some time this led to 
cloth-hoarding on a widespread 
scale and high prices and black- 
market in cloth became the order 
of the day. The first to disappear 
from the market were dhoties 
and sarees which were in great 
demand but subsequently all finer 
varieties of cloth, such as muls, 
voils, shirting and long-cloth 
passed into the blackmarket, 


Provincial Government's 
Order 


When finer cloth, particularly 
dhoties and sarees became scarce, 
the, Provincial | Government 
thought of introducing some sort 
of rationing of these varieties. 
But it had mot prepared any 


na 


” cloth to their own employees. But 
scheme for this purpose. i pov now this has been increased to 
igang "gs ps eee Govern. tem per cent of their total pro- 


ment issued an order prohibiting ¢UCton. | 
the sale. of dhotitk And sarees It is reported that. the mill-. 


=. we Goveriimnperove’ owners asked for this concession | 
ment wanted to sec te some stocks ‘SOlely in order to lessen the = 
of the above varietiés of cloth for of. biagerat eet, ioe ey y 
ensuring the working of their it is evident that they w ' 
scheme of partial rationing, at concession only to earn 20% 
least in the initial stages. But the More Profits on this 10% of their 
effect of the order or the cloth- production since they have been 
market was exactly the opposite, allowed this margin on their re- 


tail sales. 


Besides, a part of this cloth which 
will remain with millowners is bound 
to find its way into the blackmar- 
ket. The fact that sometime, ago 


It created a furthers 
market and what itte 
these articles there 


It is reported 


, water yds? bes 


The 200 B dealers to whom the # It is this ring of millowners, big 

‘dealers, retailers 

» hawkers who have 
present scarcity of cloth in Bom- 
bay. 
ing the people in broad daylight 
by charging 
cloth which people need for their 
daily wear, 


Corruption In Control 


authorities have utterly failed to | 
put a check on the malpractices | 
of these cloth-profiteers. 
putting a check on these profit- 


Open allegations 


the Government had to take control 
of some mills is abundent proof of 
the close connection the millowners 
have with the blackmarket. 
last week there was a news in the 
press that one Mr. Gokulchand 
Morarka, Director of the Sholapur 
Spinning and Weaving Mills was 
arrested in Bombay because it is 
alleged that he had _ kept about 
5,892 yards of cloth in his bungalow. 
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and even the 
created the 


It is they who are plunder- 


excessive prices on 
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Staff 


But the Provincial control | 


Far from 


: 


of widespread | 
corruption among the inspecting | 
staff are freely made in the press. | 
It is said that some members of | 
the contro] staff have made for- 
tunes within a brief period of 
their service in the Textile Con- 
trol department. It is also re- 
ported that recently three inspec- 
tors of the Provincial Textile staff 
were dismissed for taking heavy 
bribes from the _ cloth-dealers. 
“Your cloth-contro] is all right, 
but what about controlling the 
controllers ?” This it is said, has 
become a very common remark 
among the local cloth merchants. 


~ How can'‘any control work with 
such a corrupt staff ? 


Unless the people wake up and 
..compel the authorities to eradicate 
corruption and introduce rationing 
of cloth, there is little hope, that 
‘people will get the cloth they need 
at reasonable prices. 


Is There No Cloth 
In Bombay ? 


That there is enough cloth in 4 
Bombay to satisfy the urgent 
needs of the population cannot be 
denied by anybody. Last year 
from June onwards the police and 
the control staffs seized nearly 
1,64,00,000 yards of unstamped 
cloth in the course of their raids on 
a number of godowns. This year, 
during the month of January and 
February alone, the police seized 
about 4,11,503 yards of time- 
barred cloth i.e, cloth which ought . 
to have been sold before the end 
of December, from various, shops» 
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and godowns. What does this 


show ? | 

It means that cloth which could | 
have served the needs of nearly half 
of the population of Bombay at the | 
rate of 16 yards per head had gone | 
into the blackmarket. This is a clear 
proof that the present scarcity of 
cloth in the city is not due to any 
real shortage of cloth, but is directly 
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~tm SUBJECT: Cotton Cloth Rationing. in ‘Bombay 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


1 have the honor to refer to Bombay's report 
No. 48 dated May 28, 1945, entitled "Indian Market <4 
for Cotton Yarn and Piecegoods, April 1945" in which 
a summary was given of a cloth rationing scheme in- 
stituted in Bombay City and suburbs on June 3, 1945, 
Reference should also be made to the following 
despatches from the Bombay Consulate General: 


No. 1405 of June 15, 1944 entitled 
meen} "Breakdown of Government Piece Goods 
Da AFFAIRS ‘Control in Western India". 
1 & LAS 
Ul > (1945 No. 1826 of February 6, 1945 entitled 
y'Cotton Textile Control in India". 
SEPARTMENT OF STATE | 


Miu 


O- 1930 of March 24, 1945 entitled 
"Shortage of Cotton Textiles at Bombay" 


Cloth rationing has been underway in Bombay and 
suburbs for over a month. According to the Provincial 
Textile Controller, as quoted in the Evening News of 
India, June 28, 1945, a "very successful beginning" 
has been made. The a in the street, however, seems 
‘to have a different opinion. The following complaints 

“ Nave been readily forthcoming: 


a 


ce (1) Fine, mercerized varieties of cloth which the 

: public especially wants are not produced in suffici- 
ent quantity by the mills. A "craze" for mercerized 
materials seems to have spread among all classes of 
people in this area and they are reported to be 
refusing to purchase the poorer qualities, in 
hopes of larger mercerized stocks in future. 
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stocks of longcloth, shirting and voiles are 
said to be adequate in quantity but not up 
to the taste of the public. Coarse varieties 
are plentiful but unwanted in this area. 


(2) It is complained that materials produced by 
the mills have deteriorated in quality as compared 
with the standard of four months ago. The blame 


is placed largely upon the authorities for lack 
of check and control on mills. 


(3) The system employed in establishing individual 
quotas allows twmlittle cloth for some persons and 
too much for others - which situation may lead 

to "black marketing" among the consumers themselves. 


The foregoing complaints have appeared in tle local 
press recently. Enclosed are five clippings from the 
Bombay Chronicle, June 21, 1945, containing an article 
critical of the new scheme. Sir Frederick Stones, who 
is the Director of BE. D. Sassoon and Company, Limited, 
and Technical Advisor, Textile Directorate, of the 
Government of India, commented that this particular 
article was probably written by a person interested 
in the trade inasmuch as the case he quoted specifically 
refers to canvas cloths where there is an increase and 
decrease ona predetermined scale as arranged by the 
Government ay,d applying oniy to cloths purchased for 
the Defence Department of the Government of India. 
Stones claims that Standard Cloth, Utility Cloth, or 
any other type of cloth for the bazaar has been steadily 
reduced in pricee 


The monthly business and financia 
Indian Finance, points out that the 
of the rationing experiment will be ninea 
whether or not adequate supply of coal and powe 
provided and conditions favorable to maximum 
are created. It points to a proposed one-day 
power holicay in Bombay and criticizes the la ck of 
official coordination. The reduction of' picks for 
production of "Utility Cloth" is considered inadvisable 
aS, although yardage produced will increase, the durability 
of the cloth will be impaired with the result that yard- 
age consumed will also increase, bringing the whole 
thing right back where it started. 


Another interesting point brought out by Indian 
Finance is the millowners request for protection against 
foreign imports of finer cloth which Indian milis are 
no longer permitted to produce in substantial quantity. 
Under the present scheme mills can cevote only ten per- 
cent of their production to finer counts. They feel the 
mills are entitled to a quid pro guo in the form of 
restriction upon the importation of fine cloths. Sir 


Akbar 
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Akbar Hydari is reported to have given verbal assurance, 
early in April, to the effect that such action would 

be taken. Indian Finance argues that Government's 
policy in this regard should be made clear, as doubts 
and fears that the new standardization scheme may be 
the thin edge of the wedge of the foreign producer,will 
do as much as anything else to wreck the scheme. The 
standardization of cloth manufacture in India is 
enthusiastically approved; on the other hand, Indian 
Finance feels that the choice of quality made by the 
Government in this instance is poor. They look upon 

it as a repetition of Government's error in producing 
Standard Cloth, which was not a popular quality and 


as a consequence a good deal of it still remains to 
be disposed of. 


According to Sir Frederick Stones, there is a 
real shortage of cloth in India. Whereas early in 
the war period there were large reserve stocks and 
large hoardings in British India and in the Indian 
states, practically all of those stocks are believed 
to be exhausted now. There is a plentiful supply of 
coarser yarn and cloth, i.e., 40s and under, but there 
is a greater demand than existed before the war for 
finer cloths. This is attributable to higher incomes 
Which have resulted from wartime production and ex- 
penditure. 


Furthermore, according to Stones, the production 
of finer counts cannot be greatly increased because of 
the lack of finer yarns and the inability of Indian 
Spinning and weaving mills to obtain the necessary 
machinery and equipment. Moreover, there is little 
incentive for mills to increase their production because 
excess profits taxes would consume nearly all their 
additional profits. Not all the mills by any means, 
are working at full capacity as many hours as they might. 
Longer working hours entail more rapid deterioration of 
machinery which millowners as yet see little hope of 
replacing in the near future. The best cooperation is 
being received from the Kuropean-owned mills and those 
mills owned by Indians who are Luropean-mindea. fhe 
nationalist Indian mills of Ahmedabad are said to be 
the most vociferous "gripers" and the least coopera- 
tive in the present production scheme. Indian-owned 
mills in the Indian States, such as Jamnagar, are said 
to be smuggling finer cloths out of India to the Middle 
Kast where they can get better prices. 


In short, the rationing scheme is working about 
as well as could be expected in India, in Stones! view. 
The average Indian millowner, like the average Indian 
industrialist, has little civic pride or civic responsi- 
bility and will not put himself out to accommodate a 
needy consumer. His motive, simply, is profit. oir 


Frederick 


AIR MAIL 


Frederick does not believe the situation will improve 
much even in the event of a national government at 
the center, at least for some time. I fully agree 
with Sir Frederick on that point. I gather that the 
shortage of finer count cloths, which evidently is 
synonymous with the general shortage of cloth under 
present circumstances, will continue until either 
cloth or machinery, yarn and finer raw cotton are 
imported. 


Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Bnelosure : 


Article, "Cloth Rationing", Bombay Chronicle 
June 21, 1945, in quintuplicate. 


868.11 
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Original and hectograph to Vepartment 
Copy tos American Mission, New velhi 
American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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CLOTH RATIONING 


Whom Does It Help: Millowners An 


erchants 


Or Consumers? 


(By H. L. Dawlatzada). 


The rationing of cloth was started 
in the city and suburbs of Bombay 
with effect from 3rd instant and it 
ig said that this is done for the be- 
nefit of tye public. It is in the in- 
terest of the public in this sense that 
the public will be able to get some 
cloth from the market by paying re- 
tail price without moving for the 
same from place to place sometimes 
without result but whether the prices 
fixed or the quality and quantity pro- 
posed and sanctioned are done on 
any scientific system or for the be- 
nefit of the public is doubtful and 
is to be seen from actual results. IT 
will come to these points one by 
one, 
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QUANTITY: Different 
suggested for different places 
which the reason suggested is the 
climatic conditions and the ‘customs 
and habits” of the people inhabiting 
Gifferent parts of India. This may be 
true to a certain extent but the 
average taken out for different pla~ 
ces does not appear to be correct nor 
goes the units suggested for differ: 
ent places. The consumption of cloth 
will depend upon a number of fac- 
tors like the buying capacity, the 
cilmatic condition, availability of 
cloth without undue trouble and 
qualities and prices of cloth. When 
the figures for a particular province 
are taken they include some who 
never used cloth as also some who 
may be using it in a very small quan- 
lity as their capacity to buy does not 
permit them to use more. From these 
figures to come to an average . will 
mean that those who are habituated 
to decent dress will be short of their 
have 
they require or be- 
yond their capacity which they will 


7 
units are 


for 


either relinquish their right to or sell 


off and make profit by the backhand 
process which will thus defeat the ob- 
ject of removing the black market 
and supplying cloth at a reasonable 
price. In a similar way two places 
near about with practically the same 
kind of climate and practically the 
same habits are allowed different 
standards of units which is contrarv 
to what Mr. Vellodi has given out in 
his statement. Does this mean that 
they can do with less or require less 
than their next door neighbouring 
place? Mr. Vellodi makes out’ the 
case: by saying that places like the 
Punjab will require more cloth than 
Madras but what about the vast dif- 
ference in the quantities allowed to 
Bihar, Sind and the Punjab where 
there is not such a big difference in 
climate or habits as between’ the 
Punjab and Madras? Again the cli- 
mate of the places with vast varia- 
tions of temperatures in the’ winter 
and the summer will necessitate more 
cloth for different climates and yet 
some are allowed less cloth than 


| others, e.g., Sind and the Punjab hav- 


ing equally two extreme of climates 


“| are to be given different quantities. 
| Why this difference is not explained. 
30 yards of 


n place like Bomba 


“the Industry periodically and volun- 
tarilv” according to Mr. Vellodi for 
the oenefit of the public and Mr. Vel- 
lodi and his people always make 
much of it. If this is really so, will 
the Textile Commissioner or any of 
the Panel members explain why 18 
0Z. canvass, which used to sell at Rs. 
0-11-0 or at Rs. 0-10-6 per yard before 
the war and which went up and after 
the war to over Rs. 2 per yard and 
the price of which after the Cloth 
Control Order came into force was re- 
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duced to Rs. 1-]2-0 per yard, is now | 


agail. increased to Rs. 2-1-8 per yard 
from this quarter from Rs. 2-0-3 in 
the last quarter. Similarly 12 oz. 
canvass which was Rs. 0-5-6 prewar, 
is now again raised to Rs. 1-4-9 per 
yard after going down to Re. 1 per 
vard after the Cloth Control Order? 
Will any member concerned or the 
officers who are in charge of-calcula- 
tions -show the cause of these increa- 
ses when the prices of all the stores 
and even cotton required for these 
coarse count cloth are going down 
every day or at least not going’ up for 


the iast so many months? This clear-T 


lv shows that in coarse counts much 
Higher prices are given. In case of 
dhoties and saris this is even worse. It 
was said that there a drop in the 
production of these varieties of cloth 
as the mills began to produce other 
sorts which were more paying than 
these sorts. The Cloth Control Order 
was issued to reduce the prices and 
to afford the public chance to buy 
cloth at a reasonably low price. In 
spite of these reductions after the 
Cloth Control Order the Mills used 
to make huge profits but as if this 
was not sufficient they began to make 
new sorts which were more paying 
and thus purposely reduced the pro- 
duction of dhoties and saris and in- 
convenienced the consumers for their 
own ends. Was it not possible’ to 
ask the mills to produce more of 
these sorts or to bring pressure on 
them to produce at least the same 
quantity they used to manufacture 
before? But, instead of asking them 
to do so, the Panel members actually 
increased the prices of these sorts 
and without objecting to this Mr. 
Vellodi defended this in a statement 
at Patna on February 19 when he 
said: “He had the assurance of the 
Chairman of the Textile Control 
Board to say that the price had been 
recently so revised as to make it pro- 
fitable for the mills to produce more 
saris and dhoties than they used to 
hitherto.” Now imagine a big officer 
trying to shield the recent increase in 
this round about way. Would it not 
have been better to reduce the mar- 
gin of profit in other sorts so that 
the mills could be induced to produce 
more dhoties at the same _ price as 
the reduced profits on the other sorts 
would naturally have induced them 
to do? In the dhoties the increase 
given is by no means small. It is, I 
am informed, at the rate of half an 
anna per yard as heading allowance as 
if this was not calculated at the time 
of arriving : | i 


prices are fixed ver: 


come to tne help of the poor con- 
Sumers who are made to suffer in all 
the different wavs by the goings of 
its own Officers and nominees. At no 
time except in the black market a 
retailer has made 20 per cent profit 
and thus they will also be getting a 
very good harvest at the expense of 
the poor consumer. If this is the re- 
sult of the Cloth Control Order, 
which is so highly extolled every- 
where as a boon to the consumers 
and for which such highly paid staff 
is maintained many of whom know 
not a word of the technicalities of a 
mill, it is not better, not to have it 
at all? These Orders are issued for 
the benefit of the public but, unfor- 
tunately, all the above things show 
that their working are all for» the 
benefit of someone else than for the 
people for whom they are supposed to 
have been issued. It is complained 
times without number that the prices 
are settled not on an equitable ba- 
sis being vastly different for practi- 
cally the same sorts for two different 
mills in the same centre. Will the 
Textile Commissioner or any Panel 
members explain if this is a fact and 
if so why this is allowed? Does this 
mean that there is favouritism here 
also? 


Looking to all the above facts will 
it not be proper for one concerned 
to look and find out how much pro- 
fit is allowed to the mills in settling 
the ex-mill prices and will it not be 
possible to reduce the same so as to 
leave a reasOnable margin for the 
mills and thus to supply cloth chea- 
per to the public? It is a fact that 
the mills are making such fabulous 
profits even with these prices that 
they never earned before, not even 
during the last war when they were 
said to be in a very prosperous posi- 
tion which clearly means that the 
high purposely. 
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QUANTITY: Different units are 
suggested for different places for 
which the reason suggested is the 
Climatic conditions and the “customs 
and habits’ of the people inhabiting 
different parts of India. This may be 
true to a certain extent but the 
j} average taken out for different pila-~ 
ces does not appear to be correct nor 
goes the units suggested for differ: 
ent places. The consumption of cloth 
will depend upon a number of fac- 
tors like the buying capacity, the 
ciimatic condition, availability of 
cloth without undue trouble and 
qualities and prices of cloth. When 
the figures for a particular province 
ure taken they include some who 
never used cloth as also some who 
may be using it in a very small quan- 
lity as their capacity to buy does not 
permit them to use more. From these 
figures to come to an average ._i will 
mean that those who are habituated 
to decent dress will be short of their 
requirements while others will have 
'more than what they require or be- 
yond their capacity which they will 
either relinquish their right to or sell 
off and make profit by the backhand 
process which will thus defeat the ob- 
ject of removing the black market 
and supplying cloth at a reasonable 
price. In a similar way two places 
near about with practically the same 
kind of climate and practically the 
same habits are allowed different 


standards of units which is contrarv 
to what Mr. Vellodi has given out in 


his statement. Does this mean that 
they can do with less or require less 
than their next door neighbouring 
place? Mr. Vellodi makes out the 
case: by saying that places like the 
Punjab will require more cloth than 
Madras but what about the vast dif- 
ference in the quantities allowed to 
Bihar, Sind and the Punjab where 
there is not such a big difference in 
climate or habits as between the 
Punjab and Madras? Again the cli- 
mate of the places with vast varia- 
tions of temperatures in the’ winter 
and the summer will necessitate more 
cloth for different climates and yet 
some are allowed less cloth than 
| others, e.g., Sind and the Punjab hav- 
‘jing equally two extreme of climates 
—| are to be given different quantities. 
| Why this difference is not explained. 
‘In place like Bombay 30 yards of 
cloth are allowed. Will any man with 
common sense say that this quantity 
will suffice for a man in a city like 
Bombay. Even for his bare necessi- 
ties, with the present quality of dho- 
ties a man will require at least 18-20 


12 yards in which he has to provide 
tor underwears, shirts and coats and 
how can this be sufficient is to he 
explained by the people in charge 
who have fixed these quantities. This 
will simply encourage black market- 
ting as the required cloth will have 
to be purchased from those who do 
}|not require it and who may charge 
| something for his profit. 
_ i + 

PRICE: Now coming to the ques- 
tion of price we find a very peculiar 
position It is said times without 
number that the Panel members are 


vards of dhoties per year leaving 10-| 


Will any member concerned or. the 
officers who are in charge of-caleula- 
tions ‘show the cause of these ‘iicrea- 
ses when the prices of all the stores 
and even cotton required for pene 
coarse count cloth are going’* down 


every day or at least not going’ up for 


the iast so many months? This cléar-T 


ly shows that in coarse counts much 
higher prices are given. In case of 
dhoties and saris this is even worse. It 
was said that there a drop in the 
production of these varieties of cloth 
as the mills began to produce other 
sorts which were more paying than 
these sorts. The Cloth Control Order 
was issued to reduce the prices and 
to afford the public chance to buy 
cloth at a reasonably low price. In 
spite of these reductions after the 
Cloth Control Order the Mills used 
to make huge profits but as if this 
was not sufficient they began to make 
new sorts which were more paying 
and thus purposely reduced the pro- 
duction of dhoties and saris and in- 
convenienced the consumers for their 
own ends. Was it not possible’ to 
ask the mills to produce more of 
these sorts or to bring pressure on 
them to produce at least the same 
quantity they used to manufacture 
before? But, instead of asking them 
to do so, the Panel members actually 
increased the prices of these sorts 
and without objecting to this Mr. 
Vellodi defended this in a statement 
at Patna on February 19 when he 
said: “He had the assurance of the 
Chairman of the Textile Control 
Board to sav that the price had been 
recently so revised as to make it pro- 
fitable for the mills to produce more 
saris and dhoties than they used to 
hitherto.” Now imagine a big officer 
trying to shield the recent increase in 
this round about way. Would it not 
have been better to reduce the mar- 
gin of profit in other sorts so that 
the mills could be induced to produce 
more dhoties at the same price as 
the reduced profits on the other sorts 
would naturally have induced them 
to do? In the dhoties the increase 
given is by no means small. It is, I 
am informed, at the rate of half an 
anna per vard as heading allowance as 
if this was not calculated at the time 
of arriving at the cost price. Now 
still more to harass the public more, 
it is proposed to reduce the quality 
of cloth, specially dhoties and _ saris, 
by reducing the picks by 10 per cent 
which clearly means that the cloth 
will be less durable meaning more 
requirements of cloth which ultimate- 
ly means more cost to the consumer. 
Over and above this as if the mills 
which are making huge profits may 
not be left alone with the riches col- 
lected during the war and to put the 
public to loss the rationed cloth is 
to be given from the quota holders or 
direct from the mills to the approved 
shops who will thus get cloth at 2 or 
3 per cent over or at the’ ex-mill 
price but they are allowed to sell at 
the retail prices which are 20 per 
cent over the ex-mill price thus mak- 
ing 17-20 per cent profit on their deal- 
ings. Is this not an exorbitant  pro- 


reducing the prices every quarter and} fit and how does the Government | 


——" 


come to the help of the poor con- 
sumers who are made to suffer in all 
the different ways by the goings of 
its own officers and nominees. At no 
time except in the black market a 
retailer has made 20 per cent profit 
and thus they will also be getting a 
very good harvest at the expense of 
the poor consumer. If this is the re- 
sult of the Cloth Control Order, 
which is so highly extolled every- 
where as a boon to the consumers 
and for which such highly paid staff 
is maintained many of whom know 
not a word of the technicalities of a 
mill, it is not better, not to have it 
at all? These Orders are issued for 
the benefit of the public but, unfor- 
tunately, all the above things show 
that their working are all fore the 
benefit of someone else than for the 
people for whom they are supposed to 
have been issued. It is complained 
times without number that the prices 
are settled not on an equitable ba- 
sis being vastly different for practi- 
cally the same sorts for two different 
mills in the same centre. Will the 
Textile Commissioner or any Panel 
members explain if this is a fact and 
if so why this is allowed? Does this 
mean that there is favouritism here 
also? 


Looking to all the above facts will 
it not be proper for one concerned 
to look and find out how much pro- 
fit is allowed to the mills in settling 
the ex-mill prices and will it not be 
nossible to reduce the same so as to 
leave a reasonable margin for the 
mills and thus to supply cloth chea- 
ner to the public? It is a fact that 
the mills are making such fabulous 
profits even with these prices that 
they never earned before, not even 
during the last war when they were 
said to be in a very prosperous posi- 
tion which clearly means that the 
prices are fixed very high purposely. 
It is high time Government ap- 
pointed someone who knows these 
things and asked him to calculate 
the prices independently of the par- 
ties concerned and fix such ex-mill 
prices that they leave a fair margin 
for the mills at the same time bring 
down the prices so that the consum- 
ers really get the advantage of the 
same and unless this is done it is im- 
possible to get the advantage which 
was supposed to have been given by 
the Cloth Control Order. Instead of 
showing this lip sympathy, will it 
not be better to make a clean breast 
of the whole thing and boldly say. 
if it is a fact, that these high prices 
are meant for mills to make huge 
profits and thereby fill the coffers of 
the Government from the Excess 
Profit Tax from the mills thereby in- 
directly taxing the consumers who | 
are mostly poor and who have not 
made any profits during the war. 
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Subject: Transmitting Memorandum on the---~. 
Birla Jute Mill at Birlapur, Bengal 


The Consul General has the honor to transmit 
herewith a memorandum on the Birla Jute Mill at 


Birlapur, Bengal, which was prepared by Vice Consul 
Alden M, HAUPT subsequent to his visit there, 


This mill is one of the largest in Bengal and 
one of the few which has not been requisitioned in 


whole or in part by the Government of Indis for war 
work, 


Enclosure; Ni eZ 
Memorandum ‘dated August 8, 1945, 
"Birla Jute Mill, Birlapur, Bengal" 


T6s-001 83.130 | 


AMH/fm 


Original and hectograph to Denartment 
Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi, 


Be 


BECTO SEAL & 


AIR MAIL Enclosure to Despatch no, 1480 dated August 9, 1945, 
from American Consul General, Calcutta, India, on the 


subject: Transmitting Memorandum on the Birla Jute 
Mill at Birlapur, Bengal. 


bt eel 


MEMORANDUM 


(Prepared by Vice Consul Alden M, Haupt) 


THE BIRLA JUTE MILL, BIRLAPUR, BENGAL 


On July 25, 1945, I visited the Birla Jute Mill at 
Birlepur, which lies on the east bank of the Hooghly River 
about six miles south of Budge Budge, The approach by land 
is over a narrow but fairly well-paved asphalt road leading 
across rice paddies, However, it is the water route which 


is used for practically all shipments of raw materials and 
finished products, 


The Birla interests maintsin a large number of factories 
in India, including five suger mills, 4& paper mill, several 
cotton mills (one in Calcutta), and a jute mill in Calcutta. 
This mill, with only 1800 looms, is smsller than the one I 
visited sand has been requisitioned by the Indian Government 


for war work, An auto works is among the post-war projects 
of the Birla group. 


The Birlapur Jute Mill, built in 1920, is said to be the 
largest in the world from the point of view of number of 
machines under one roof, The acre or two of floor space in 
the main building carries 14,000 looms, together with the 
carding, Spinning, and other machinery supplementsry to then, 
Storage space and subsidiary workshops are contained in 4 
half dozen other large buildings, The various units are 
connected with each other and with the quay by a system of 
iron handcarts on narrow gauge rails, All buildings are of 
fireproof construction because of the considerable fire risk, 
and they contain a complete sprinkler system, Building 
material is ready to hand in the form of local clay deposits, 
Blrla maintains its own brickyard next to the factory, 


As this is exclusively a manufacturing mill, no preliminary 
processing or baling is done here, Jute is received from 
river boats in bales of two types, The kutcha, or loose, 


bale of about 525 pounds is the usual one, as the up-country 
Jute collection centers seldom have the pressing machinery 


requisite for production of the pucca, or tight, bale of 
about 400 pounds, 


Having been wheeled from boat to warehouse and from ware- 
house to factory, the baled jute is loosened, crushed, and 


blended, 
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blended, The blended material is then soaked for a day or 
two in oil and water ("batching"), Next the fibers are 
separated by combing ("breaking" and "carding") and "drawn" 

to augment parallelism, "Roving" continues the drawing and 
gives a preliminary twist in preparation for spinning, 

Spinning, winding, and twisting follow, and then weaving in 
the usual manner of other textile mills, Most of the carding, 
spinning, winding, and weaving machinery is British, although 
there are some Indian copies of the simpler British looms, 


Hessians (burlap) are the principal product both at 
Birlapur and in the Qalcutta area in general, They must 


be treated under heat and pressure (calendsring), but the 
less usual coarser weaw called "sacking" is made into bags 
Of various sizes at once, Hessian cloth is very generally 
exported whole and the bagging done in another country, It 
is a big industry in the United States, As ocean-going 
boats cannot dock at Birlapur, finished. products are taken 
& few miles north to Calcutta by river boat and there trans 
shipped. 
re) 

Birlapur has/few specialties such as carpeting, which 

is exported mainly to Australia at present, For these 


products there is a dyeing plant on the premises where native 
dyes are used exclusively, 


There is a repair shop and foundry with what appeared 
to be complete equipment, Most of the spére parts needed 
and practically all repairs are made here, A few of the 
machine tools are American, The iron used comes from the 
Tate plants and the cosl from fields in Bihar, A large 


centrsl power plant (Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft) 
Supplies the entire factory, 


.bor 


Seven hundred Indién workers are employed at present, 
Hindus and Moslems indiscriminately, A feature interesting 
to me was the sprinkling of women, about six or seven per 
cent of the total, which I saw at the looms and other 
machinery, The mill prides itself on the fact that at the 
start all its labor was recruited locselly and that only 
later were up-country men brought in, Apparently the other 
mills in the Calcutta area never even attempted to confine 
themselves to local labor, which presumably has better morale 
end poses fewer housing problems than the up=-country variety. 


As it stands, about 40%, or some 2800, of the workers 
are housed in buildings erected by Birla, Besides smaller 


units, there are three large colonies providing for about 
SOO men each, The dwellings are the usual "cells" in 


one=story/ 
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One=story cement barracks, but they appear to be fairly clean 
and well kept, Hindus and Moslems are said to live happily 
Side by side here, a family to each cell, 


War work demands double shifts, which run from six 4,m, 
to nine p.m, in the spinning department, and from six a.m. 
to seven p.m, for the weavers, The mill closes on Sundays 
and most holidsys, Workmen are covered by the Workmen's 
Compensation Act which provides for lump sum payments in 
case Of accident, In peace time an average worker here 
receives about thirty rupees monthly, but now he gets forty 


rupees, plus the privilege of buying food st controlled 
rates, 


At the time of the Bengal famine in 1945, a bazasr or 
food market was arranged in the central workers! compound, 
and since then a ration shop has been maintained on the 
plant grounds, A dairy with some 35 cows and a modern 


brick building is maintained for the workers on the approach 
road, 


Other services for workers include a small hospital and 
a creche for infants, However, these projects are quite 
dwarfed by the elaborate provisions for workers! safety and 
comfort st the Bata Shoe Factory a little wsy up the river, 


There is a staff of some 250 Supervisors and clerical 
workers, Indian or Anglo-Indian except for a handful of 
British technicians, Office hours run from seven to eleven 
a.m, and from two-thirty to six-thirty p.m, This personnel 
has a trim, river-front building containing a club with billiards 
and card rooms, as well as living quarters, 


My guide was the "secretary" or plant manager, T. C. Saboo, 
who has been with the mill since 1928, He was frank and 


affable, but once again I could not help making an unfavorable. 
mental comparison with the management of the Bata Shoe Factory* 


which was obviously bursting with honest pride at everything it 
had and did, 


The Birla Jute Mill at Birlapur is doubtless well run 
as Indian factories go, but it is not really exceptional in 
anything except its size, 


Reference; Consulate General's despatch 
no, 1427 of July 26, 1945, transmitting memo- 
randum on the Bats Shoe Factory at Batanagar, 
Bengal, file no, 868.45, 
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Note: Some of the information in this memorandum 
was obtained from "Jute — an Account of its Growth 
and Manufacture" published privately by Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, 1928, 


Hie M Kauefit 


Alden WM, Haupt 
American Vice Consul 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 2 
WASHINGTON AAR 21) ANB 


. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPM"NT BRANCH 


Mir, James G. Evans 
Commodity Specialist 
Textile pope 
State Department 
hakinaten, D 


~ 


Dear Mr. Evans: 
Due to t re the Depart 
culture is becoming increasingly concerned regarding 
1946 Combined Production Resources Board's allocati 
jute supplies, The quantity of burlap 


“~ 


she overall world textile shortage t 


shortage used in shipping food supvlies to Furope has increased 
% ha * 
this year, As an example 95 percent of our flour shipments are 
Se ° oe a 
now moving in burlap bags, 


» 3 . M4 . " ] 7 . 7 f ry 4 4 ‘ oa. —e “ + }. ~> } ie » ‘ ; a | 7 
It is estimated that over 100 million yards of burlap will be 


4 


in the course of the vear for these export requirements which 
over and above our normal export use of burlap, In addition, 
though we cannot confirm it with exact estimates the increased 
production of milk, poultry, hogs and livestock in this Cour ntry 
has sharply increased our use of burlay 

production programs to meet increased mi . 
requirements. Not only have our dairy, | poult hog and 
programs increased but heavier Teed ing of animals has furt! 
creased the use of bags to get this production out, 


With these combined factors of increased exports of burlap in mind 
and increased gate in this Country to meet these requirenents, 
it would appear that an additional allocation of burlep should be 
made from India for the balance of the fiscal year 1946 and for 
shipment in the fiscal year 1947, These estimates can be refined 
but increases in rehabilitation food exports will require an in- 
creased allotment over and above what we have received in any past 
period. 


Very truly yours, 


> 


) 


VErQlen~ 


R.A. Palen, Chief 
Containers and Pacl:aging Division 


z/SGG9°SV78 


MAR 1946 . 


My dear Sir Girja: 


I refer te the question of supplying raw cotton for use in 
the textile industry raised by you in a conversation with Mr. 
Thorp on January 6, 1946. 


The Government of the United States believes that the 
question of how the Japanese cotton market should be shared can 
best be determined by the Far Eastern Commission as a part of the 
general problem of equitable sharing of the Japanese import market. 
The Government of the United States will submit a recommendation 
on this issue at an early meeting of the Commission. J4-¢e-4he 


SVs 


In order to expedite the contribution of the Japanese industry 
to the world shortage of textiles, raw cotton urgently required 
for the initial three months of the operations will be shipped 
from the United States in the near future. The first shipments 
are scheduled for March. In considering the proper sourees for 


future Japanese imports of raw cotton on the basis of the policy 
adopted by the Far Eastern Commission, due account will be taken of 


these initial shipments from the United States. 


97l-2/SS9- 


The Government of the United States would welcome further 
consultation with the Government of India on the best manner of 
‘; presenting the policy question to the Far Sastern Commission, or 


) Sees initial program of cotton ship- 
mente from the United States. 


Very sincerely yours, 


janes F. Byrnes 


Bajpai, 
ie KeBoEe, Clk, 
Agent General for India. 


wll x = aus 
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My dear Mr, Palent 
IT om glad te have your letter of March 7, 1946 addressed 


to Mr, James G. Bvans of this Division, relating to the burlap 
requirements arising out of the rehabilitation food export 
program, 

The Department is instructing ite representatives in 
New Yelhi to request an additional allocation of burlap from 
the Government of India on the basis of this country's current 


abnermal needs, 


Sincerely yours, 


971-2/S99'Sre 


Mp, R, A, Palen, Chief, 
Containers and Packaging Division, 
Department of Agricul ture, 
Washington, Dd, Gc. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE fi 
GENERAL ~~ 
Bombay... India, March 29, 1946 


wIVISION OF ; 
Miedick RASTERN @ERALE 


Ay ACK 15 1946 
Qa) OF STATE 


SUBJECT: Transmittal of List of Cotton Spinning and 


11055 Weaving Mills Working and in Course of 
Erection in India, 


: =< 
THE HONORABLE 


~~ 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


oer 
{ " 
' 

— 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's 
unnumbered despatch dated April 18, 1945, transmitting a 


copy of the Annual Repags (1944) of the Bombay Millowners' 
Association and to enclose a copy of the List of Cotton 


Spinning and Weaving hiills Working and in Course of Erec- 


tion in India as of August 31, 1945. The enclosed mill 
statement is composed of three parts. 


: ye i at} WES HIVISIC 
Respectfully yours, 


AS er 


~ MAY ~- 8 1946 | te 


A OF INESTHERT aap = 
“f ¥, DEVELOPMEN? > 


opeesezises:9re 


Op OF STATE 
& 2 
ARTMENT oF ST » 


oward Dondévan 
American Consul General 


Enclosure: \ 
Copy of a List of Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Working and in Course of 
Erection in India as of 
August 31, 1945. 


102.7 
C.W.ADAIR/gdem 


In quintuplicate to the Department 
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Enclosure to Unnumbered despatch dated March 29, 1946, from 

Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, India, 

entitled "Transmittal of List. of Cotton Spinning and Weaving 

Mills Working and in Course of Erection in India." : 
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Progress of Cotton Mills in the Island of Bombay only since 1904. 


2 


Progress of Cotton Mills in Bombay Province other than those in the 19am? 


of Bombay since 1904. 
Approximate | | | | ot of ootion 
Num- Number Number | 5 Sap page oe ey si Voars | Num- | Number Number — averems consumed, 
be ber of 0 of Hands ending ber of of of  -Hands | 
sch Tene Mills Spindles Looms | employed ie | 30th June —- Mills, | ‘SPindles Looms | employed Bales 0° 
installed. installed. daily. Owte. : a installed. installed. | daily. $92 IK 
ee 0 us 1 OD 25134230 | 24,136 89,915 , 34,04,569 | 9,72,734 | 1904 o| 54 10,311,425 10,149 38,417 | 9,94 2,96:¢ 
1905 ee SI 25,600,916 | 28,973 92,924 | 37,53,582 | 10,72,452 | 1905 ° 59 {0,75,413 11,016 40,755 10,360,224 3,28,¢ 
1906... | 84 | 26,14,323 | 28,778 | 1,00,798 | 39,94,424 : 11,41,264 | 1906 7O | 11,15,053 12,534 43,312 | 11,51,479 3,21 
1907 ..| 85 | 26,13,483 | 31,982 98,101 | 39,05,125 | 11,15,750 | 1907 73 11,89,230 14,918 44,753 | 11,20 ner 
1908. | 86 | 27,34,083 | 35,967 | 1,01,536 | 37,77,179 | 10,79,194 | 1908 85 | 13,85,145 19,134 52,679 | 12,41,891 "35,¢ 
1909 oot. 28,00,345 | 39,204 1,05,751 | 38,45,404 | 10,98,704 | 1909 e| 96 15,04,230 22,230 56,408 | 13,4717 5000" 
1910 ws | 89 =| 28,24,046 | 41,931 | 1,04,550 | 34,44,203 | 9,834,058 | 1910 »-| 98 | 15,45,178 23,540 55,251 | 12,05,572 ory 
IQII ..| 87 | 28,90,590 | 42,467 1,04,590 | 33:37,075 | 9,53:450 | T9fT .2) 95 16,30,382 251025 55+373 | 13,1903! ae 
1912 ..| 86 | 28,85,452 | 43,388 | 1,09,691 | 37,71,656*| 10,77,616 | 1912 ..| 96 | 16,53,258 25,733 58,803 | 14,10,493 Hee 
1913 «- | QO | 29,25,966 | 45,250 | 1,10,033 | 37,52,735 | 10,72,210 | 1913 -| 96 | 16,84,351 28,223 63,378 | 14,42,070 | 40% 
1914* ..| 85 | 30,09,172 | 48,845 | 1,09,860 | 37,73,133 | 10,78,038 | 1914* 95 | 17,45,522 33,591 68,295 | 15,17,201 He it 
1915* .. 86 29,94,307 | 51,846  1,11,924 | 35,91,175 | 10,26,050 | 1915* 98 | 18,09,565 33,542 | 71,777 15,260,630 ee 
1916" ..| 86 | 20,84,575 | 53,205 | 1,18,303 | 38,36,609 | 10,960,174 ] 1916* 95 | 17,95,521 33,545 | 72,083 | 15,608,427 | — 414° 
t9t7” = ++| 87 | 29,3375 | 57,921 | 1,25,713 | 39,71,849 | 11,34,814 | 1917* 90 | 17,80,979 | 33.597 | 67,373 | 1435738 | 40% 
- 1918" ..) 87 | 28,82,648 | 59,162 | 424,199 37,39,722 | 10,68,492 | 1918* QI | 17,94,199 | 34,198 | 71,727 13,91,400 319795 
1919* ..| 85 | 29,34,479 | 60,778 | 1,26,368 | 34,99,146 | 9,99,756 | I919* go | 18,00,581 | 34,310 | 76,999 14,40,504 4.13.3 
1920* ..| 83 | 29,64,526 | 60,634 | 1,40,208 | 33.50,025 | 9,57,150 | 1920* . 9! | 18,090,713 | 34,982 | 78,043 | 14,04,900 4,014 
r921* ..| 83 | 30,25,488 | 62 763 1,47,749 | 37,12,093 | 10,600,598 | I921* 93 | 18,44,756 | 35,892 | 88,807 | 16,14,71! 40 
1922* ..| 82 | 31,17,284 | 65,521 1,49,224 | 37,59,093 | 10,74,198 | %922* 11g | 20,11,602 | 40,532 94,780 | 16,99,880 yr 2 
1923" ..| 81 | 33,49,082 | 68,946  1,48,771 | 37,08,705 | 10,59,630 | 1923* 125 | 21,91,480 | 44,519 91,906 | 16,26,058 | 49415 
| 
1924* ..| 82 | 34,27,621 | 71,133 | 1,48,414 | 26,75,131 | 8,21,466 } 1924* 124 | 22,86,040 45,862 | 93,175 | 17,11,593 4,59,08 
1925" ..| 82 | 34,56,233 | 72,266 | I,53,009 | 34,581,562 9,94,732 | 1925* 12 23,68,718 | 40,512 | 95,505 | 18,02,213 | ye 
1926* ..| 83 | 34,72,642 | 73,701 | 1,49,069 27,22,895 | 7,77,970 | 1926* 126 | 24,18,407 | 48,408 | 99,092 | 19,54:179| 5x9 1335 
1927" ..| 83 | 34,06,826 | 74,545 | 1,54,398 | 34,80,750 | 9,94,500 | 1927* 128 | 24,26,549 | 48,243 , 1,03,060 | 19,608,785 |. 502,518 
1925" .. | 82 | 34,51,176 | 74,825 | 1,29,275 | 19,90,968 | 5,68,848 | 1928* 131 | 24,209,824 | 51,399 | 1,02,464 | 20,18,821 | 570.0" 
$0207... SI 34:47,433 | 79,375 | 1,006,710 | 22,08,423 6,30,978 | 1929* 138 | 26,03,765 50,332 | 1,07,505 22,42,990 6,402,058 
1930" .. SI 34,239,733 | 70,697 1,30,774 | 30,71,222 8,77,492 | 1930* 139 27,42,059 59,111 1,15,714 | 24,39,902 6,97,13 
1931* e° Si 34,27,000 | 70,975 I,29,057 29,375,958 8,39,388 1931* 137 | 28,63, 233 | 61,178 I,21,300 | 25,533,048 723,725 
one”. as SI | 34,41,856 | 76,950 29,534 | 32,22,555 9,260,730 | 1932* 138 | 30,01,633 64,292 | 1,26,666 | 27,62,105 7:39,1% 
1933" 75 | 33,09,078 | 73,209 | 1,19,943 | 27,92,909 | 7,97,976 | 1933* .- 142 | 31,68,100 | 69,322 1,32,474 | 28,97,783 8,27,93 
1934" ++| 75 | 31,609,700 | 69,862 95007 | 21,45,549 | 6,13,014 | 1934* --| 144 | 32,31,722 | 74,868 | 1,32,922 | 29,70,226 | 814803 
1935" -+| 74 | 29,90,088 | 603,385 I,I1,147 | 30,98,382 | 885,252 | 1935* .-| 1460 | 32,583,724 70,257 1,37,524 | 31,142,460 8,89,27 
1936" ..| 74 | 29,85,357 | 68,3483 | 1,09,670 | 29,27,610 | 8,36,460 | 1936* 149 | 32,82,128 | 77,084 1,338,729 | 30,66,798 8,76,2 
Iga” te | 60 28,389,509 | 66,753 1,09,479 | 28,98,644 | 8,28,184 }| 1937* I4I | 32,10,702 74,718 | 1,34,014 | 30,14,760 8,61,3¢ 
1935* | 69 | 29,06,202 | 67,294  1,18,993 | 36,29,472 10,36,992 | 1938* 139 | 31,99,990 73,528 | 1,39,486 | 35,35,238 | 10,10,00% 
1939" ..| 68 § 28,50,774 | 67,235 I,13,338 | 34,52,897 | 9,806,542 | 1939* 139 «|| 31,065,523 73,705 | 1,41,400 | 35,36,526 | 10 
1940% ..|/ 65 27:48,044 | 65,177 1,04,990 | 25,47,075 5,13,450 | 1940* 135 «| 31,72,045 72,924 1,37,804 | 34,29,300 9,69 
1941* ..| 64 27,59,080 | 65,292 [,15,903 | 40,17,888  11,47,968 | 1941* 137 | 30,31,856 69,607 1,40,825 | 28,10,036 | 10,88,58¢ 
1942* ..| 66  28,19,832 | 06,120 | 1,22,025 | 45:85,119 | 13,10,034 | 1942* 137. | 30,41,971 69,937 146,434 | 41,95,212 | 11,98,03 
1943" ..| 66  28,31,328 | 66,269 1,29,655 | 51,95,017 14,84,402 | 1943* 137 | 30,58,163 69,939 1,48,277 | 38,64,770 | 11,04,22¢ 
1944* oe 05 25,34,052 | 60,179 1,29,042 | 50,091,930 14,51,930 194 ty os | 842 | 30,563,212 69,065 1,49,405 | 43,98,534 | 12,56,72 
1945* ../ 65 . 28,03,400 | 66,164 129,510 ' 52,26,340 | 14,903,240 § 1945* .. 144{[ '31 ,03,469 70,092 1,48,785 | 41,51,021' 11,386,006 
* Year ending 31st August. {| Figures Of one millin course of erection not inciuded., 
CAPITAL, 
NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS SITUATION | 
RARE UE MSS: AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. OF MILLS. Nominal} __ Total 
value of amount ‘ 
Share. Capital 
paid up, 
BOMBAY ISLAND. Rs. Re 
Messrs. The Rajputana Textiles} DeLisle Road, Chinch- 2 0,00 
t. Apollo Mills, Ltd. ~0 _ 0 ‘ . (Agencies), Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill] poogly. 39:00,00¢ 
premises. 
2. Bombay Dyeing and Mfg. Co., Ltd. (Spring Mills) Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia & Sons, Ltd.,] ¢ Naigaum Road, Dadar. 
Agents, Neville House, Graham Road , 250 6 
3. Bombay Dyeing and Mfg. Co., Ltd. (Textile Mills) Ballard Estate, Fort,Bombay. Elphinstone Road, Parel, 21741500 
4. Bradbury Mills, Ltd. — ‘cs ‘a a Messrs. Ramnarain Sons, Ltd., Agents, [m- | Ripon Road, Jacob Circle 250 3 
perial Bank Annexe, Bank Street, Fort, 24,95,000 
5. Century Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Bombay. 
(Century Mill). Messrs. Sir Chunilal V. Mehta & Sons Ltd.] Junction of DeLisle Road] jo, | 2 
6. Century Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Agents, Queen’s Mansions, Prescott Road,| and Elphinstone Road, 735,700 f 
(Zenith Mill). Fort, Bombay, 
7. Colaba Land and Mill Company, Ltd. (Old Mill) .. Messrs. W,. H, Brady & aS Agents, Victoria Bunder, Colaba ..J sg | 28,00,000 : 
8. ei re si Jehangir Wadia Royal Insurance Buildings, 12 /14,Church- : 
Mill. gate Strect, Fort, Bombay. * 
v- 


Coorla Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd. 


.» | Messrs. Cowasjee Jehangir & Co., Ltd.) K 
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4200,000 
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Millowner 


392 Ibs. 


ieee’ 


4* ad 
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£0,75,413 
11T,15,053 
11,89,230 
13,85,145 
15,04,230 


15,45,178 
16,30,382 
16,53,258 
16,84,351 
17,45,522 
18,09,565 
17,95,521 


17,80,979 
17,94,190 
18,00,581 
18;09,713 
18,44,756 
20,11,602 
21,91,480 


22,86,040 
23,68,718 
24,18,407 
24,206,549 
24,29,824 
26,003,765 
27542;959 


28,63,233 
30,01,633 
31,68, 1006 
32,31,722 
32,58,724 
32,82,128 
32,10,702 


31,99,990 
31,605,523 
31,572,945 
30,31,856 
39,411,971 
30,58,163 


30,83,212 | 
31 403,469 | 


33,545 


33597 
34,198 
34,310 
34,982 
35,892 
49,532 
44,519 


45,862 
40,512 
48,408 
48,243 
51,399 
50,332 
59,111 


61,178 
64,292 
09,322 
74,868 
76,257 
77,084 
74,718 


73,528 
732795 


72,924 | 
69,607 | 
69,937 | 
69,939 | 


69,068 


795992 | 


55,251 
55373 
58,803 
63,378 
68,295 
71,777 
72,083 


67,373 
71,727 
76,999 
78,043 
88,807 
94,786 
91,906 


93,175 
95,595 
99,092 
I ,03,060 
1,02,464 
1,07,505 
1,15,714 


I,21,300 
1,26,666 
j 1323474 
I,32,922 
1,37:524 
1,38,729 
[,34,014 


1,39,436 
1,41,400 
1,371,804 
1,40,825 
1,460,434 
1,48,277 
1,49,408 
1,48, 785 


9,82,674 
10,306,224 
11,51,479 
I 1,26,062 
12,41,891 
13,47,706 


'12,65,572 


13,19,031 
14,10,493 
14,42,070 
15,17,201 
15,26,630 
15,068,427 


14,31,738 
13,91,400 
14,46,564 
14,04,900 
16,14,711 
16,99,880 
16,26,058 


17,11,563 
18,02,213 
19,54,170 
19,68,785 
20,18,821 
22,42,996 
24,39,962 


25,133,048 
27,602,105 
28,97,783 
29,709,226 
31,12,400 
30,66,798 
30,14,760 


359352238 
35230,526 
34,29,300 
28,10,036 
41 995,52 12 
38,64,770 


| 43,98,534 


4.51,021 


2,80,764 
2,96,064 
3,28,994 
3,21,732 
354,826 
385,076 


3,613,592 
3,76,866 
4,02, 

4,12,020 
4,33,486 
4,360,180 
4,48,122 


4,09,068 
3,97,500 
413,304 
4,01,400 
4,61,340 
4,85,080 
4,64,588 


4,89,018 
5,14,918 
558,33 
5,02,510 
5,76,806 
6,40,856 
6,97,132 


7,23,728 
7,89,190 
8,27,938 
8,48,636 
8,89,276 
8 ,76,228 
861,360 


10,10,068 
10,10,430 

9,69,800 
10,88,580 
11,98,632 
11,04,220 
12,560,724 
11,36,006 


lin course of erection not included. 
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COTTON SPINNING AND 


IN COURSE OF 


31st AUG 
Pp 
MILLS IN THE CITY 


MILLS IN COUR 


TS OR OWNERS 
ADDRESSES. 


SITUATION 
OF MILLS. 


CAPITAL. 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES 
INSTALLED. 


Share. 


ee 


Rs. 


Nominal 
value of 


putana Textiles 
ents, Office on Mill 


dia & Sons, Ltd., 


e, Graham Road, 


Bombay. 


, Ltd., Agents, Tm- 
Bank Street, Fort, 


Mehta & Sons Ltd. 
pns, Prescott Road, 


Co., Ltd., Agents, 
ngs, 12/14, Church- 
bay. 


igir & Co., Ltd., 
and Agents, 


, ~ 
% i.e " kL. ~~) 
‘ott Dated Dr’ Dregten$ Fe A WS Si # 


DeLisle 
poogly. 


Road, Chinch- 


i aigaum Road, Dadar. 
Elphinstone Road, Parel. 


Ripon Road, Jacob Circle 


Junction of DeLisle Road] 
and Elphinstone Road. 


Victoria Bunder, Colaba .. 


Kurla 


| 


Total 


amount of 


Capital 


62,74,500 


24,835,000 


27135+700 


28,00,000 


1,08,464 


71,936 


31,136 


951530 


32,208 


11,376 


24,390 


Average 


Number of 


Spindles 
at work 
daily. 


1,06,326 
68,751 


32,434 


92,57! 


42,853 


22,379 


otal 
Number 
Average | of days 
Number of worked 
Hands from 


Approxi- | 
mate 
quantity 
of Cotton 
consumed 


Average 
Number 
ot 


l.come REMARKS. 


during the 
year in 

candies of 
784 Ibs. 


employed jist Sept. 
daily. 1944 to 

31st Aug. 

1945. 


at work 


installed. daily. 


blanket 
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BOMBAY 


SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS WORKING 


OF ERECTION 


ON 


31st AUGUST, 1945 
PART | 


LS IN THE CITY & ISLAND OF BOMBAY 


AND 


MILLS IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


OURSE 


IN INDIA 


* Year ending 81st A 
{ Figures of one 1 


—_—_ —_—  —<— 


Approxi- | Total noone n ie : aie 
mate Number CAPITA] 
quantity | Average | of days a 
of Cotton jNumber of] worked NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS SITUATION ) 
consumed | Hands | from REMARKS. NAMES OF MILLS. AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. OF MILLS. Nominal —_To 
during the | employed [ist Sept. value of amou 
year in daily, 1944 to Share. Cap 
candies of 31st Aug. paid 
784 lbs. | 1945. areas - meres ~ —— 
Rs, Rs 
Brought forward ..} oe : 
easy 1,680 poe BOMBAY ISLAND—(conza.) F Bis aad 
- New Sun Mill Co. Ltd. (formerly Madhao Rao/Messrs. Karunashanker Punjaram andj|Sun Mill Road, Low 
Md Scindia Mill). Bhupatrai Karunashanker, Mg. Directors, Parel. eg nee | 5100 
20,948 3,797 304 . 64/66 Chuckla Street, Bombay No. 3. | 
as 56 blanket a ‘on M; . 
226 | 8. New Union Mills, Ltd. (formerly Union Mills) -»| Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, | DeLisle Road, L 
3 oe 3,109 395 ; laces 4 125, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. omer Sarel. ” nas76 
10, »76 _ Phoenix Mills, Ltd. (formerly Britannia Mills) -+| Messrs. Ramnarain Sons, Ltd,, Agents, | Tulsi Pipe L; 
433 dad 3°4 49 Imperial Bank Annexe, Bank rast. oe sdunardacpabaiss: Welln 8,0¢ 
H | Fort, Bombay. | 
22,621 38 ° aS 54 blanket ' 
59397 394 looms. 50. Podar Mills, Ltd. (formerly Toyo Podar Cotton Mills,| Messrs, Podar Sons, Ltd., Managing Agents, | DeLisle Road nes 
Ltd.) Podar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, ts a) ae 
Fort, Bombay. | 
9,949 1,833 06 ; mee : , | 
: > sr. Raghuvanshi Mills, Ltd. (formerly Kilachand Mills,| Messrs, Ravindra Maganlal & Co.  Ltd., 11-12, Haines Road, Maha-| 00 
Ltd.) cs 52-54 Tambakata, Pydhonie luxmi, ¢ er 


Average 
No, of 
Hands 

eéme 
ployed. 


Number (‘Number 
of of 
Spindles | Looms 
installed. \installed 


per set of three parts (Paper) 
- (Cloth ) 


Price Rs. 3/- 
Rs. 4/- 


C a ss 


66,164 


43,399 
26,783 


28,03,406 
18,16,583 
12,86,886 


T,29,510) 52,26, 
78,053 22-548 
79,732| 18,96,6 

2,78,295 93,77,3 


7,601 2,79,%8 
4,091; 1,20,6 
19,096: 5,54,07 
1,691 35,65 

2,00,043 


Ahm — P ee ee ee 
Rest of Bombay Province (including Sind) 
Total ; 


Bombay Province 59,06,875 | 1,36,256 


Rajputana 1,29,056 


69,048 
3,00,634 
25,040 
1,20,188 
3,98 804 
4°79,994 
1,14,924 
1,10,360 
7,04,594 | 
15,60,804 | 
12,656 | 
1,63,288 
82,076 


2,981 
1,468 
5,275 
786 
2,403 
T1,t905 
11,275 
2,826 
3,332 
12,034 
7,489 
310 
2,820 
1,965, 


19,69 

6,563) 3,52,16 
33,572 T5,13.¢ 
68,953) 23,86,67 
897| 12,46 
10,067) 2,86,4¢ 
5.362) 1,39,7¢ 


Delhi Province (a) 
United Provinces (5) 
Madras Province (c) 
Travancore 
Mysore 
Pondicherry 


wr 
- on 3 56 acm Avwyara wo 


Grand Lotal 


\ssociation | 


a 
417* Rimage peep 5109,775 1571,82,5 


et This number does not include 14 mills which have either been registered or are in cour 
NotEe.—The spindles and looms of the 14 mills are not included in the above total. 


Progress of Cotton Mills in the Island of Bombay and the Province since 1904. 
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Progress of Cotton Mi 


Approximate 
quantity of Cotton 
consumed, 


Years Nu 
, m 
ending | : 
30th + hey 
June 


r A verag 
Number Average 
of 
Spindles 


‘nstalled. 


Number Years 
of 


ending 
30th 
June 


| 
| 
Looms | 
installed, 


employed Bales of 


VING MILLS WORKING 


TION IN INDIA 


1945 


D4 


i 
LAND OF BOMBAY 


)F ERECTION 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
I9QIO 
IOI! 
1912 
1913 
1914" 
1915* 
1916* 
1917* 
1918* 
1919* 
1920* 
1921* 
1922* 
1923" 
1924* 
1925* 
1926* 
1927* 
1928* 
1929* 
1930* 
1931* 
1932* 
1933° 
r934* 
1935* 
1936* 
1937* 
1938* 
1939” 
1940* 
1941* 
1942* 
1943* 
1944" 
1945* 


' 


133 
{40 
154 
158 
171 
185 
187 
182 
182 
186 
133 
184 
ISI 
177 
178 
176 
174 
176 
201 
206 
2060 
206 
209 
2i!I 
213 
219 
220 
218 
219 
220 
; 2x9 
220 
223 
210 
208 
207 
203 
201 
203 
203 
207 
209 


35,905,055 
39,309,329 
37,129,370 
38,02,713 
41,19,8258 
43,94,575 
43,09,224 
45,20,972 
45,35,710 
46,10,317 
47554,994 
43,03,932 
47,80,096 
47514,754 
46,760,838 
47,35,957 
47,174,239 
48,70,244 
51,28,886 
95149,592 
57,13,001 
55,24,95!1 
55,91,049 
58,93,375 
55,51,000 
60,51,198 
01,72,792 
62,90,233 
©4,43,519 
04,77,7°4 
54,01,422 
62,48,812 
62,607,485 
61,00,2I1I 
61,06,192 
60,160,297 


| 59,21,259 


58,20,856 
58,61,803 
58,859,491 
59,17,204 
59,00,875 


34,285 


39,059 
41,312 
46,g00 
55,101 
61,494 
65,471 
07,492 
69,121 
73473 
52,430 
$5,388 
68,750 
91,518 
93,300 
95,058 
95,6016 
95,055 
1,06,053 
1,213,495 
I,10,995 


1,42,59! 
1,544,739 
I,44,042 
145,132 
1,411,471! 
1,40,822 
1,40,940 
1,35, 101 
1,34,599 
I,30,057 
1,36,208 
135,547 
1, 30,250 


daily. 


1,28,332 
1,33,979 
1,44,110 
1,42,554 
T,54215 
1,602,159 
I,59,801 
1,59,573 
1,603,494 
1,73,411 
1,759,155 
1,53,701 
1,90, 386 
1,93,050 
1,95,749 
2,903,397 
2,188,251 
239,547 
2,44,010 
2,400,077 


2,759,295 | 


; 


| 
' 
| Cwts. 


43,387,243 
47,599,000 
51,45,993 
50,31,157 


59,19,070 | 


51,93,230 
47:99,775 
46,560,100 
51,52,149 
51,94,305 
52,99,334 
5I, I 7,905 
54,05,030 
54,03,5°7 
50,90,728 
49,45,710 
47154925 
53,20,804 


59,54,720 | 


5 9,90,092 


51515 775. 


62,10,548 


59,94,408 | 


59,13,404 
71,64,710 
69,89,423 
62,70,375 
75,27,918 
87,80,331 


90,60, 357 | 
| 94,89,464 | 


939772301 


392 Lbs. 


12,53,498 
13,608,516 
14,70,255 
14,37,452 
14,34,020 
14,83,780 
13,45,050 
13,30,318 
14,380,614 
14,384,230 
15,111,524 
14,602,230 
15,44,296 
15,43,852 
14,506,208 
14,13,060 
13,595,550 
15,21,944 
15,59,878 
15,24,215 
13,10,454 
15,090,050 


| 13,36,306 


15,57,010 
11,45,054 
12,71,834 
15,74,024 
15,603,116 
17,09,920 
16,25,912 
14,601,050 
17,74,528 
17,12,688 
10,89,544 
20,47,060 
19,965,978 
[7,383,250 
22,360,548 
25,08,666 
25,88,682 
27,08,704 
20,79,240 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IQIO 
IQII 
IQI2 
IQT3 
1914* 
1915* 
I916* 
1917* 
1918" 
I919* 
1920* 
1921* 
1922* 
1923* 
1924* 
1925* 
1926* 
1927* 
19258* 
1929* 
1930* 
1931* 
1932* 
1933* 
1934* 
1935* 
1930* 
1937* 
1938* 
1939* 
1940* 
1941* 
1942* 
1943* 
1944 


11945} 


89,07,¢ 
91,24, 
93,11,¢ 
95,06,c 
95,80,6 
60,13, 
96,85, i 
98,56,6 
97,39, 
I,00,20,2 
[,00,59, 
1,00,05, 
99,61, 
1,00,26,< 
1,01,30,5 
t,02,2%2. 
I ,02,38, 


* Year ending 3ist August. 
q Figures of one mill in course of erection not included. 


+ Does not include the figures of 14 mills in course of erection or recently 
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NUMBER OF SPINDLES 
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Average 
Number of 
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Number 
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Nominal __ Total 
value of amount of 
Share. Capital mw wore yeas ir 
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AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


of 
Looms 


consum 
during 


OF MILLS. ore 


daily. installed. 


Rs 


Brought forward .. 18,62,053 | 46,623 | 46,980 
IMBAY ISLAND—(conéd.) 


10,17,73,700 90,008 18,89,676 19,385,684 


- 


fill Co. Ltd. (formerly Madhao Rao 
fill). 


Messrs. Karunashanker Punjaram and 
Bhupatrai Karunashanker, Mg, Directors, 
64/66 Chuckla Street, Bombay No. 3. 


Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
125, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


in Sons, Ltd,, Agents, 


Sun Mill 
Parel. 


Road, Lower 5,00,000 7,000 | 9,328 | 16,328 


fills, Ltd. (formerly Union Mills) DeLisle Road, Lower Parel. 12,70,100 2,440 | 31,192 33,032 20,551 


Ltd. (formerly Britannia Mills) 


Tulsi Pipe Line Road, Lower 8,00,000 7,749 49,700 57,590 49,800 
Parel, | 


| 
| 


ale Yet ool <4 Pere 
Ta ape 25 


— 31,800 — 


31,800 30,092 


td. (formerly Toyo Podar Cotton Mills, bide’ 


eeaeet ef 


ey 
Ake 


i ahi. a 
a 


Rest of Bom 


Punjab : 
Delhi Provi 
United Provinces (b) .. 
Madras Province (c)_ .. 
Travancore 
Mysore . 
Pondicherry 


nce (a) 


: ee umber | Number {Number |"V*F48° (Ap ximate quantity 
Where situated. oe. Spindles hl i de i ect REMARKS. 
oe | ployed. | ‘ 34 cwts. 
~— — 
: oe ee es 65 | 28,0 406 66,164] T,29,510 52,26,340 | 14,93,240 
Sy Drei peat tas oe 88] 7 | 820,583 | 43,309] 78,053 22,54,336 | 6,44,096 
ooh Province (including Sind) .. 72 | 12,86,886 | 26,783 70,732) 18,96,685 | 5,41,910 
Bombay Province .»| 209 | 59,06,875 | 1,306,256 2,78,295 93,77,361 | 26,79,246 
ee oe * ve 9 1,29,056 2,981 7,601 2,79,188 79,768 
ee ee ee os 4 69,048 1,468 4,091| I,20,617 34,4602 
.e .. - v 7 | 3,00,634 5,275} 19,0960 5,54,073 | 1,58,478 
ee oe ee * 2 25,040 786 1,691 35,6051 10,186 
o° ee ee 6 1,20,188 2,403 8,491 2,600,043 74,298 
Ra a iil 17 | 3,98,804 | 11,105] 29,167| 9,44,622 | 2,69,892 
. - “e o 37 4:79,094 | 11,275) 29,458) 5,.99,.753 | 1,71,358 
oe = se és 8 1,14,924 2,826 »474| 3,19,690 91,340 
ia ‘“ e° a 6 r,10,360 3,332 6,503, 3,52,169 eet (2) x Mill not working. 
“< is re 39 | 7,04,594 | 12,034) 33,572) 15,13,008 | 4,32,288 |(b) x Mill not working. 
ue ve ‘ 69 15,60,804 | 7,489 68,953) 23,86,671 6,831,906 |(c) 3 Mills not working. 
. i ce ; 2 12,656 310 897) 12,467 3,562 
; s : 2 8 1,63,288 | 2,820, 10,067) 2,86,496 81,856 
i. 3 82,076 | 1,968, 5,362) 1,39,790 39,940 
| “igan : BRE Ts 
Grand Total «|  417* |1,02,38,131  2,02}388 5,09,778 1,71,82,599 | 49,09,314 
| | 


* This number does not include 14 mills which have either been registered or are in course of erection. 
NotE.—The spindles and looms of the 14 mills are not included in the above total. 


Progress Of Cotton Mills in the Island of Bombay and the Province since 1904. 


Progress of Cotton Mills in British India and Indian States since 1904, 


a Approximate 

Xam mum, | Sumber | summer [Avera | quautiy al htion | are | ug. | Sumer | Nummer | Agtrgr | gy ARRRtat 

30th brine | Spindleg tenn ce al pan ; 30th aa - Sotndies | Looms Hands | consumed. 

June | 'nstalled. installed. dae ihe. pr Pag June MUS. | Installed. | installed, | = Sule. a ne : 

| | | | 

1904 .«+| 133 | 35,605,655 34,285 | 1,28,332) 43,87,243 | 12,53,498 {1904 IgI 51,15,121) 45,337) 1,84,779 61,06,681/ 17,44,766 
1905 .+| 140 | 36,36,329 39,089 I,33,079 | 47,59,500 | 13,608,516 [905 197 51,063,450) 59,139 1,95,277 65,77,354. 18,79,244 
1906 ../ 154 | 37,29,376 | 41,312| 1,44,110, 51,45,993 | 14,70,255 | 1906 217 52,79,595 52,005 2,08,616 70,82,306 20,23,516 
1907 .., 158 | 38,02,713 46,900} 1,42,854) 50,31,157 | 14,37,482 | 1907 224 5 3,33.275 53,436 2,05,696, 69,30,595| 19,80,170 
1908 ..| 17% | 41,19,828 55,101| 1,54,215| 50,19,070 | 14,34,020 | 1908 241 57,590,020, 67,920) 2,21,195 69,70,25¢ 19,91,500 
1909 oe 185 | 43,94,575 61,494, 1,62,159| 51,93,230) 14,83,780 | 1909 259 60,53,231| 76,898 2,36,924 73,81,50C| 21,09,000 
1910 «(ww | 187 =O 43,09,224 65,471 1,59,501 47,09,775 | 13,45,050 | Ig10 263 61,95,071| 82,725 2,33,024 67,72,5°5) 19,35,010 
IgII a 182 | 45,20,972 67,492 1,59,5873| 46,560,106 13,30,318 | rg1t 263 63,57,400 | 55,352 2,30,649 66,70,531. 19,05,866 
1912. ..| 182 | 45,38,710 69,121 1,68,494)| 51,52,149 | 14,80,614 }| 1912 208 64,503,929) 83,051 2,43,637, 71,75,357| 20,50,102 
1913. ..| 186 | 46,10,317 73,473) 1,73,411| 51,94,805 | 14,84,230 | 1913 272 05,90,502| 94,130 2,53,786, 73,36,056| 20,96,016 
1914* ..| 183 | 47,54,604 82,430, 1,78,155) 52,90,334 15,111,524 | 1914* 271 67,78,895| 1,04,179, 2,60,276 75,00,941| 21,43,126 
1915* ..| 184 | 48,03,932 85,388 1,83,701 | 51,17,805 | 14,62,230 | 1915* 272 68,48,744| 1,08,009 2,65,346 73,59,212| 21,02,632 
1916* ..| 181 §47,80,096 68,750 1,90,386| 54,05,036! 15,44,206 | 1916* 266 63,39,877| 1,10,268 2,74,361| 76,92,013| 21,97,718 
1917" +) 177 | 47,14,754 | 91,518 1,93,086| 54,03,587 | 15,43,882 | 1917" 203 67,35,097| 1,14,021 2,76,771| 76,93,574| 21,98,164 
1918* ../| 178 46,76,838 93,300, 1,95,749| 50,960,728  14,56,208 }1918* 262 66,53,871| 1,16,484, 2,82,22 72,99,873| 20,85,678 
1919* oe | 176 | 47,35,957 95,085 2,03,397| 49,45,710 | 14,13,000 I919* 258 60,589,050; 1,18,221 2,93,227 71,54,805) 20,44,239 
1920* ..| 174 | 47,74,239 95,610, 2,118,251! 47,54,925) 13,58,550 | 1920* 253 67,603,076) 1,19,012 3,11,078) 68,33,1132| 19,52,318 
192t* ../ 176 | 48,70,244 98,655 2,360,547) 53,20,804 | 15,21,944 }1921* 257 65,70,504| 1,23,783  3,32,179| 74,20,8c5| 21,20,230 
1922* ve | 201 51,28,886 | 1,06,053 2,44,010| 54,59,573 | 15,59,878 | 1922* 298 73,531,219) 1,34,020 3,43,723) 77,12,3G°| 22,03,540 
1923" eo | 206 55,490,562 1,213,405 2,40,077 53,34,793 | 15,24,215 [923* ee) 330 79,27,93°!| 1,44,794 3,47,380 75»39,943) 21,51,698 
1924* oe | 206 57,13,001 I,10,995 2,41,589 45,50,094 13,10,454 1924* ee) 330 53,13,273| 1,511,495 3,509,887 67,12,118 19,17,748 
1925* .- | 200 55,24,951 | 1,138,718 2,48,574| 52,83,775 | 15,090,650 | 1925* 337 55,10,033) 1,54,292) 3,607,877) 77,92,085| 22,26,310 
1926* ../ 209 ) 58,91,049 | 1,22,109 2,48,101| 46,77,071 | 13,36,306 | 1926* 334 57,14,105) 1,59,404 3,73,508 73,90,844 21,13,384 
1927" ..| 211 | 58,93,375 | 1,22,788 2,57,458) 54,49,535 | 15,57,010 | 1927* 339  87,02,700) 1,61,952 3,83,623 84,600,942) 24,17,412 
1928* ..| 213 | 58,81,000 1,26,224| 2,31,739| 40,09,789 | 11,45,654 | 1928* 335 87,04,172| 1,66,532 3,600,921  70,34,237| 20,09,782 
1929” ..| 219 | 60,51,198 | 1,32,707, 2,14,215| 44,51,419 | 12,71,834 | 1929* .. 344 59,07,004| 1,74,992 3,46,925 75,64,081| 21,61,166 
1930* oe 220 — 601,72,792 I,35,808 2,52,488 | 55,1 1,154 15,74,024 | 1930* 3458 91,24,705| 1,79,250' 3,584,022 90,07,999. 25,73,714 
1931* . 218 | 62,90,233 | 1,38,153)| 2,50,357 54,79,900 | 15,063,116 | 1931* 339 93,11,953) 1,82,429 3,95,475| 92,16,116| 26,33,176 
1932* ee} 219 | 64,43,519 1,411,241} 2,50,200| 59,84,720 | 17,09,920 | 1932* 339 95,00,083) 1,806,341 4,03,220 1,01,89,424) 29,11,264 
1933° »-/ 220 | 64,77,784 | 1,42,591 2,52,417| 55,90,092 | 16,25,912 | 1933* 344 — 95,80,658  1,89,040 4,00,005 99,30,053| 28,37,158 
r934* oe 219 | 94,01,422 | 144,730 2,27,929| 51515 775 | 14,61,650 | 1934* ..) 352 50,13,174 1594,388 3,84,938 94,63,965| 27,03,994 
1935* ..| 220  62,48,812 1,44,042| 2,48,671 | 62,10,848 | 17,74,528 11935* ... 365 96,55,175| 1,98,867  4,14,884 1,09,31,946|) 31,23,419 
1936" ..| 223 | 62,67,485 | 1,45,132| 2,48,299 59,94,408 | 17,12,6088 [| 1936* .. 379 95,509,658) 2,00,062 4,17,803/1,11,34,963) 31,81 418 
1937" o.| 210 | 61,00,211 141,471 2,43,493| 59,13,404 | 16,89,544 ]1937* -- 370 — 97,30,798) 1,97,810 4,17,276 1,10,13,632, 31,46,752 
1938* ..| 208 61,06,192  1,40,822 2,58,479| 71,64,710| 20,47,000 | 1938* .. 380 1,00,20,275  2,00,286 4,37,690 1,28,19,268) 36,62,048 
1939* ee | 207 60,16,297 1,490,940 2,54,738 69,89,423 19,96,978 1939* 389 [,00,59,370 2,02,404 4,41,949 1,33,37»509 38,10,734 
1940* .. | 203 | 59,21,259 | 1,38,101;) 2,42,694)| 62,76,375 | 17,83,250 | 1940* 388 =. 1,00,05,785 2,00,076 4,30,165 1,28,79,559 36,79,874 
1941* .., 201 | 58,20,856 | 1,34,899 2,56,728| 78,27,918 | 22,36,548 1941* 390 99,01,178 1,98,574 4,59,509 1,48,78,577) 42,51,022 
1942* .. 203 58,61,803 | 1,36,057, 2,68,459 87,80,331 | 25,08,666 }1942* .. 396  =1,00,26,425 2,00,170 4,80,447 1,05,92,527 47,409,722 
1943* ..| 203 | 58,89,491 | 1,36,208 2,77,932 90,60,357 | 25,88,682 [1943* .. 401  1,01,30,568 2,00,890 5,02,650 1,71,15,763 48,90,218 
1944* ..| 207 | 59,17,264 | 1,35,847, 2,79,000| 94,89,464 | 27,08,704 | 1944 497 1,02,22,107 2,01,761 5,05,562 1,69,55,920, 48,44,504 
1945* »./! 209 | 59,06,875 | 1,36,256' 2,78,295! 93,77,361 | 26,79,240 11945} 417 1,02,38,131' 2,02,388 5,09°778 '1,71,82,599 49,090,314 


* Year ending 31st Aucust. 
7 Figures of one mill ip course of erection not included. 


t Does not include the figures of 14 mills in course of erection or recently registered, 


t Excludes Burma and Ceylon. 


CAPITAL NUMBER OF SPINDLES apne. ico sal 
A NOC TG INSTALLED. Average Mise Average | quantity | Average | of days 
SITUATION | | Number of} ~ wee “f Number | of Cotton [Number of} worked 
OF MILLS. Nominal Total | Spindles PE of consumed Hands from REMARKS, 
value of amount of Mule ie Ponta) at work |}. talled Looms | during the | employed |1st Sept. 
Share. Capital 5° rns daily. ns tae*| at. work | year in daily. 1944 to 
| paid up. | daily. | Candies of 31st Aug. 
———aanadenninaiantl er eer | | 784 lbs. 1 1945. | 
| i | 
Rs, Re. | 
Brought forward ., ++ — |10,17, 73,700 90,008 18,89,676 19,85,684 | 18,62,9053 | 46,623 | 46,980] 5,21,001 90,464 ee 
fill Road, Lower] 1,000 5,00,000 7,000 9,328 | 16,328 8,236 319 es 1,205 333 310 
Road, Lower Parel. 10 12,70,100 2,440 31,192 33,032 20,851 873 850 12,607 1,779 302 
> Line Road, mee 100 | 8,00,000 7,742 | 49,700 57,500 49,860 1,002 978 18,374 2,702 301 
28 a. 100 30,00,000 ee 31,800 | 31,800 30,692 920 889 13,559 1,187 301 
| | f Restected work- 
109 | 20,00,000 pac bo 8,550 6,791 ve + 447 998 38 ing from 11-7-45 


CE EN _ ea ey aaa GALEy aeckese Coan Quast Sos; 
Fort, "Bomba y. 


Crown Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (formerly ' Messrs. Purshotam Vithaldas & Co., Secre-| New Parbhadevi Road, 2,00,000 
Dhun Mills), taries, Treasurers and Agents, Sir Vithal-] Parel. 


das Chambers, Apollo St., Fort, Bombay. 
David Mills Company, Ltd., Mill No. 1 Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, 500 1 

win Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Fort, & carrot Road, Pare). iain 
Mi o,. 4 ie 


” 9 Bombay. 250 
Dawn Mills Company, Ltd. Messrs, Sassoon J. David & Co., Ltd., Agents,! Ferguson Road, Lower 250 | 8,00,000 


143, ksplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. Parel. 


Dhanraj Mills, Ltd. (formerly Assur Virji Mills, Ltd.) | Messrs. Kamgopal Ganpatrai, & Sons Ltd. }] Sun Mill Road, Lower Pare] —-9,98,650 
Managing Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Digvijay Spinning and Weaving Co,, Ltd. (for- |] Messrs. jethabhai Khatau & Co., Agents, ] Lal Baug, Parel .. om 12,00,000 
werly Dinshaw Petit Mills). Otfice on Mill premises. 
Edward Textiles Ltd. (l’ormerly Edward Sassoon} Messrs. I:. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd. Agents, 


Mills Ltd.) Ferguson Road, Lower I17,00,000 


Dougall Koad, Ballard Estate, Fort,| Parel, 
Bombay. 


ROS ee | | (Messrs. Chidambaram Mulraj & Co., 
Elphinstone Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd. ie Ltd., Agents, United India Building, 
Sir Phirozeshah Metha load, ei 


Ilphinstone Road, Pare. 50,00,000 
Bombay. 


Finlay Mills, Ltd. me “¢ hs -- | Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents,| Government Gate Road, : 40,00,000 
Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bo smbe Ly. Parel. 


Gold Mohur Mills, Ltd. .. - a a .. Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, | Dadar Main Road .. o 25,00,000 
Chartered Bank Bldgs., Fort, Bombay. 


Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ..]| Messrs. Thackersey Mooljee & Co., Agents, 
Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Ripon Road, Jacob Circle . 
12,00,000 


Hirjee Mills, Ltd. (formerly Presidency Mills Co.,] Messrs, J. Kk. Bhadani & Co., Ltd. Agents, 


| a | Ferguson oad, Lower 11,50,000 
Ltd.) Otfice om Jill premises. 


Parel. 


Indian Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ° os -» | Messrs. Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co.,] Lamington Road North, | W.1,000 ’ 
Agents, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo Jacob Circle. H. 500 /$ 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


9,00,000 


India United Mills, Ltd., No. 1 Mill (formerly Jacob 
Mill), 

India United Mills, Ltd., No. 2 Mill (formerly 
Alexandra Mill). Messrs. Agarwal & Co., Agents, 


( | Suparibaug Road, Parel. ) f 

| 

| | 
India United Mills, Ltd., No. 3 Mill (formerly E. D. KE. D. Sassvon Building, Dougall } 

| 


| 

Gorupdeo Road, | 

Chinchpoogly. 140. 10 | 

Do. 2,50,00,000 + 

D 1) | 

| Chinchpoogly Road_.. | 
Mill). 3 ) | Chinchpoogly Cross Lane, 

India United Mills, Ltd., No. 5 Mull (formerly Man-] J t Kalachowki. J 

chester Mill). : 


Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No.1 .. Messrs. Waljee Shamjee & Co., Secretaries, 


Mill) Road, Ballard state, lort, 


India United Mills, Ltd., No. 4 Mill (formerly Kachel Bombay. 


Laibaug, Pare) 
jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No. 2 (formerly Treasurers and Agents, Lalbaug, Parel, | Sewri Road 


Birla Mills, Ltd., No. 3), 


12,00,000 
Bombay. 


15125,000 


Treasurers and Agents, Mubarak Manzil, 

Apollo Street, Fort, bombay. 

Kamala Mills, Ltd. (formerly Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney |[M.L. Tapuriah Esq., Director Kilachand | Tylsj Pipe Line Road, 
Mills). Devchand Building, 45/47 Apollo Street,] off DeLisle Road. 

Fort, Bombay. 


15,00,000 
3,00,000 


Jubilee Mills, Ltd. .» | Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Secretaries, | New Sewree Road “4 


Laxmi Buildings, 2 B, Ballard Pier, Fort, 


10,00,000 
Bombay. ee 


e- ° ° . se SI | 29, 2, 00 
Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. Messrs. Khatau Makanji & Co., Agents, | Haines Road, Byculla .. 92,5 | 


Kobinoor Mills Co., Ltd., (Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Mills) Messrs. _ Killick _ Nixon & Co., Agents, 


wr tte 


Naigaum Cross Road j 


~ 


Vithaldas & Co., Secre- 
and Agents, Sir Vithal- 
ollo St., Fort, Bombay. 


on & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Ballard Estate, Fort, 


vid & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
bad, Fort, Bombay. 


anpatrai, & Sons Ltd. 
Office on Mill premises. 


hatau & Co., Agents, 
nises. 


yn & Co,, Ltd. Agents, 
Sallard state, Fort, 


am Mulraj & Co., 
ited India Building, 
‘Metha Road, Fort, 


& Co., Ltd., Agents, 
ilding, Fort, Bombay. 


& Co., Ltd., Agents, 
igs., Fort, Bombay. 


fooljee & Co., Agents, 
mbers, Apollo Street, 


hi & Co., Ltd. Agents, 
nises. 


kersey Mooljee & Co., 
as Chambers, Apollo 


y. 


( 
= Co., Agents, 
Building, Dougall 

Estate, Fort, 
| 


jee & Co., Secretaries, 
ents, Lalbaug, Parel, 


ta & Co., Secretaries, 
s, Mubarak Manzil, 
Bombay. 

Director Kilachand 
15/47 Apollo Street, 


nji & Co., Agents, 
, Ballard Pier, Fort, 


» & Co., Agents, 


New Parbhadevi 


Road, 
Parel. 


Carroll Road, Pare). 


Ferguson 
Parel. 


Road, Lower 
Sun Mill Road, Lower Parel 
Lal Baug, Parel .. 


Ferguson 
Parel, 


Road, Lower 


Elphinstone Road, Pare. 


Government Gate Road, 
Parel. 


Dadar Main Road .. 


Ripon Road, Jacob Circle . 


Ferguson Lower 


Parel. 


Road, 


Lamington Road North, 
Jacob Circle. 


Suparibaug Road, Parel. } 

Gorupdeo Road, 

Chinchpoogly. 
Do. 


Chinchpoogly Road _. 
Chinchpoogly Cross Lane, 
Kalachowki. 


Lalbaug, Pare} 
Sewri Road 


New Sewree Road cs 


Tulsi Pipe Line Road, 
off DeLisle Road. 


Haines Road, Byculla .. 


pee, pe ee ys 


~~ O MO WMO 
= 


P. 100 


200 


50 


100 


100 


1,000 
250 


100 


ton 


50,00,000 


| 
| 
| 


o-~——_——__-————- ——— -— -- - — — 


17,00,000 


40,00,000 


25,00,000 


12,00,000 


11,50,000 


12,00,000 


15,25,000 


15,00,000 
3,00,000 


29,92,500 
10,00,000 


ARO OO 


23,232 


6,960 


61,000 


36,984 


34,932 


43,536 


25,932 


30,008 


— mn lt - 


ee —— 


46,072 


40,540 


42,536 


39,332 


—_>- --——___ . = 


48,776 


90,232 | 


35,880 


71,060 


28,940 | 


27,260 
23,856 


37,616 


38,984 


61,492 


am «OO «+ 


———— - 


36,968 


46,072 


40,540 


42,536 


30,332 
48,776 


96,392 
35,880 


79,450 
28,940 


27,260 
23,856 


37,616 


38,984 


61,492 


43,999 


71,932 
30,90I 
345417 
38,735 


43,932 


359377 


43,114 


38,680 


38,109 


28,872 
44,343 


92,837 
33,408 
69,280 


27,108 


244754 
20,301 


35,999 


37,854 
59,881 


a£ «+ 


1,218 


786 | 


1,175 


920 


735 


784 


1,020 


1,335 


829 


1,417 


omm 


1,202 


777 


750 


1,020 


1,279 


7906 


1,129 


2,144 
723 
722 


2,057 
676 


876 
534 


665 


2,998 


11,014 


22,974 
15,788 

0,745 
10,310 


1 4,030 


10,363 


5,206 


6,091 


11,795 


10,743 


10,941 


28,820 
9,558 
21,185 


5,015 


4,400 
3,257 


6,013 


11,276 


10,452 


1,663 


2,698 
1,819 
1,596 
1,837 


1,599 


1,633 


1,502 


1,734 


1,876 
1,798 


2,225 


3,374 
2,038 
1,350 


1,629 
766 


1,395 
946 


1,185 


2,116 


3,590 


304 


304 


393 


302 


304 


393 


393 


3006 


395 


397 


302 


303 
297 
294 


397 
397 


256 
393 


301 


393 


looms. 


looms. 


Has 100 Art 
looms. 


: ie 134 blanket 
Has 130 webbing 


a 
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) 
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| 
: 
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| 
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1,075 


915 


777 


1,129 


2,144 
723 


722 


2,057 
676 


876 
534 


665 


2,998 


1,354 


11,014 


22,974 
15,788 
6,745 


10,310 


14,030 


10,363 


5,206 


6,691 


11,795 


10,743 


10,941 


28,820 


9,558 
21,185 


9,015 


4,400 
3,257 


6,013 


11,276 


10,452 


1,663 


2,698 


1,819 


1,596 


1,837 


1,599 


1,633 


1,802 


1,734 


1,876 


1,798 


2,225 


3,374 
2,038 


1,350 


1,629 
766 


1,398 
946 


1,185 


2,116 


3,590 
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304 


304 


393 


302 


304 


393 


393 


300 


395 


397 


302 


303 
297 
294 


397 
397 


256 
393 


301 


393 


306 


Has 134 blanket 


looms. 


Has 130 webbing 


looms. 


Has roo Art Silk 
looms. 


55: 
Mills, Ltd,). 
56. 
57. Simplex Mills Co., Ltd. 


59+ 


60. Standard Mills Co., Ltd. 


61. Svadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. 


BIHAR 


| 


62. Swan Mills, Ltd. .. . 
163. Tata Mills, Ltd. .. ‘ : 
64. Victoria Mills, Ltd., (Old Satya Mill) 
65. 


BOMBAY PROVINCE. 
I. Karnatak Bhagyodaya Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


& ORISSA 


1. Behar Spg. & Wvg. Co., Ltd. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


I. Mandsaur Textile Mill Co., Ltd., 
Madhav Spg. & Wvg. Mills Ltd.) 


Sassoon Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. oe ‘i 

54. Seksaria Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill Nos. 1 & 2 (formerly 
Currimbhoy and Mohamedbhoy Mills). 

Shree Niwas Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly Fazulbhoy 


Shree Ram Mills, Ltd. (formerly Crescent Mills, Ltd.) 


58. Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Ltd. (Connaught Mill) .. 
Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills, Ltd. (New Empress Mill) 


ee @«, *e 


yr @ ee 


Western India Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


COTTON MILLS RECENTLY REG 


(formerly Sree 


Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, | 
125, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Govindram Bros., Ltd., Agents, 
139, Meadows Street, Fort, Bombay, 


Messrs, The Marwar Textiles (Agency) Ltil., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises, 


Messrs. Bhogilal Menghraj & Co., Ltd., 
Agents,Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Forbes Forbes, Campbell &Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Forbes Building, Home Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. The Provident Investment Co., 
Ltd., Agents, 54, Esplanade Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs, Mafatlal Gagalbhai & Sons, Agents, 

Rustom Building, 29, Churchgate Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Tata Industries, Ltd., .Mg. Agents, 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Tata Industries, Ltd., Mg. Agents, 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents, Mubarak Manzil, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Thackersey Mooljee Sons & Co., 


Agents, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


ISTERED AND/OR IN COURSE OF 


Mr. M. A. Patil (Mg. Agent), 1070, North 
Kasba, Sholapur. 


Messrs. Bhadani Bros. Ltd. (Mg. Agents), 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs. Laximinarayan Basdeo & Co. 
(Agents), Office on Mill premises. 


Mount Estate, Ghorupdeo, 


IO 


pur Dist.) 


Warisaliganj (Gaya). 


Mandsaur, C. [. 


Mazagon. 
Tulsi Pipe Line Road,| 100 
DeLisle Road. 
Do. ao as . I00 
P. 100 
Ferguson Rvoad, Worli, 100 
Lower Parel. 
Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 50 
Byculla. 
DeLisle Road, Chinch- py. 2-0 
Poogly. C. 100 
Parbhadevi Road, Lower 100 
Parel. 
Kurla 100 
New Sewri Road 100 
Dadar Road, Parel.. 
25 
DeLisle Road 10. 502 
. B33 
Kalachowki Road, Chinch-} 1,000 
poogly. 
Total . 
ERECTION. 
Mallapur (Bagalkot) (Bija 100. 


15, 00,9¥ 


45,00, 


24,00, 


47:54) 


8.0¢ 
4,00 


nae i ae ' cs as bee eet Wa a : os 
4lG., ABCs, MOUNT Estate, horupdeo, 10 25,00,000 | 2,224 58,016 | 60,240 48,095 I.2 | oe © 1,376 | ,806 | ae 
Bombay. Mazagon. | | wide 33 mae | 22,37 i | 3°35 ie 
d., Agents,| Tulsi Pipe Line MJRoad,} 100 25,00,000 14,512 | 65,196*| 79,708 75,201 1,048 989 22,775 3,415 303 
ombay. DeLisle Road. | | ' 
gency) Lti., Do. do. “7 . 100 24,00,000 28 62,716 62,716 48,855 1,896 1,829 15,870 3,055 304 
2S, P, 100 4,80,000 
Co., Ltd.,|] Ferguson Rvad, Worli, 100 16,00,000 es 43,904 43,904 42,750 948 910 4,191 1,434 309 
S. Lower Parel. 
1&Co., Ltd., | Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 50 14,00,000 936 35,728 | 36,664 31,405 1,296 1,277 13,694 2,369 306 
ome Street,| Byculla. 
. nent Co. . . D. 2-8 
DeLisle Road, Chinch- — 9 H 
de Road, , 85,84, 1,872 63,34: 65,216 *9,13 1,060 1,00 16,822 2,55! 02 as 50 blanket 
poogly. — 3994,397 7 35344 5 59,135 3 ), 559 3 lneme: 
ns, Agents, | Parbhadevi Road, Lower 100 36,00,000 s« 51,696 | 51,696 51,322 1,677 1,604 11,378 2,510 288 
rate Street, Parel. | 
: 
g. Agents, | Kurla - - 100 | 45,00,0C0 i 65,040 65,040 53,937 2,120 1,935 19,558 3,354 394 
treet, Fort, | 
| 
d., Agents, | New Sewri Road .. oe 100 | = 24,00,000 a 35,804 35,804 34,297 552 549 0,711 1,255 395 
, Bombay. | 
. Agents, | D : a sa . 
Road, Fort, oe 25 | 47,54,438 = 60,034 | 60,034 | 52,688 | 1,800] 1,639 17,042 | = 3,717 255 
pecretaries, | DeLisle Road - 20. 502 8,00,000 })_ .. 49,140 49,140} 46,1844 980 969 10,645 1,885 301 
ak Manzil, P. 25) 4,00,000 | § : 
| 
ns & Co.,| Kalachowki Road, Chinch-] 1,000 | 12,00,000 % 43,288 43,288 | 37,010 | 1.340 1,277 13,700 2,070 304 
srs, Apollo poogly. | ) 
| | 
a Pye pres |} ——— 7 | 
Total --[ «+ | 14,70,62,63511,32,732 20,72,074) 25,03,406 | 25,560,850 | 00,164 | 65,390 | 749,020 | £1,29,510 .. ft Vide footnote 
> og santatenapeenanatneniatn cap <n edenaniinieiniet ee ential a  —_——— — — I eee 
| NUMBER OF SPINDLES No. of 
| PROPOSED. Looms 
RSE OF | ERECTION. | proposed 
| Mule. _ Ring. Total. 
o, North| Mallapur (Bagalkot) (BijaJ 100) = -- ¢ re x _ = = “i 
pur Dist.) | 
| 
le ae Oo 37) ‘ | 
Agents), | Warisaliganj (Gaya). IP. 100 | § 25,8,918 a 25,000 25,000 i 500 a “* ae “en 
: an ~ 
Co. Mandsaur, C. I. ag oF | ee oe bg @ 9 | ty Os ee a oa 
. 


ne hs aa mt 
Zz koe 
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Elphinstone Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd. 


Finlay Mills, Ltd. 
Gold Mohur Mills, Ltd. .. 


Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 


Hirjee Mills, Ltd. (formerly Presidency Mills Co., 
Ltd.) 


Indian Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


India United Mills, Ltd., No. 1 Mill (formerly Jacob 
Mill), 

India United Mills, Ltd., No. 2 Mill 
Alexandra Mill). 

india United Mills, Ltd., No. 
Mill) 

India United Mills, Ltd., No. 4 Mill (formerly Rachel 
Mill). 

India United Mills, Ltd., No. 5 Mill (formerly Man- 
chester Mill). 

Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No.1... 

Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No. 2 (formerly 
Birla Mills, Ltd., No. 2). 


(formerly 


3 Mill (formerly E. D. 


Jubilee Mills, Ltd. 


Kamala Mills, Ltd. (formerly Ebrabimbhoy Pabaney 
Mills). 


Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 


Kohinoor Mills Co., Ltd., (Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Mills) 


Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Madhusudan Mills, Ltd. (formerly Pearl Mills) 


Meyer Mills Ltd. (l’ormerly Meyer Sassoon Muls Ltd.) 


Modern Mills, Ltd, Mill No. 1 (formerly Mysore 
Spinning Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No. 2). 
io Mill No. 2 (formerly Bomanji Petit Mills). 
Moon Mills, Ltd. .. es 0-4 
Morarjee Goculdas Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd... 


New China Mills, Ltd. (formerly China Mill) 


New City of Bombay Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. . 


New Kaiser-i-Hind Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd. 


New Pralhad Mills, Ltd. (formerly Pralhad Mulls) 


. New Premier Mills (formerly Premier Mills) 


Messrs. Chidambaram Mulraj & Co., 
Ltd., Agents, United India Building, 
Sir Phirozeshah Metha Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Chartered Bank Bldgs., Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Thackersey Mooljee & Co., Agents, 
Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo »treet, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs, J. Rk. Bhadani & Co., Ltd. Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co., 
Agents, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Agarwal & Co., Agents, 
E., D. Sassoon Building, os oe 
Road, Ballard Estate, Fort, 

| Bombay. | 

Be 


Messrs. Waljee Shamjeec & Co., Secretaries, 


Treasurers and Agents, Lalbaug, Parel, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents, Mubarak Manzil, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

M. L. Tapuriah Esq., Director Kilachand 
Devchand Building, 45/47 Apollo Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Khatau Makanji & Co., Agents, 
Laxmi Buildings, 2 B, Ballard Pier, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Agents, 
Wwillick Bldg., Home Street, fort, Bombay, 


Messrs. The Provident Investment Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Mercantile Bank Buildings, 
Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Messrs. Amersey Damoder, 
Oitice on Mill premises. 


Agents, 


Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Ltd., Agents, 


l‘ort, Bombay. 


Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., 
70, korbes Street, 


Messrs. Asiatic Textile Co., l.td. Agents, 70, 
General Assurance Building, . Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Ganeshnarayan Piramal, 
Olfice on Mill premises. 


Agents, 


Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal, 
Director, 29, Churchgate 
Bombay. 

Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 
Royal Insurance Building, 
Churchgate Street, kort, Bombay. 


Managing 
ot., Fort, 


Agents, 
12/14, 


Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., 
kKoyal Insurance Building, 


Churchgate St., lort, Bombay. 


Agents, 
“12/14, 


Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee & Co., 
Mubarak Manzil, 
Bombay. 


) Agents, 
Apollo Street, Fort, 


Messrs. B.M. D. Agency, Ltd., Agents. 
9, Wallace Street, Fort, Bo: mbay. 


Rk. C. Jall, ksq., Proprietor, Office on Mill 
. Premises, 


mF 
‘a 


Elphinstone Road, Parel.4 
Jo. 7) 


. 


Government Gate Road, : 
Parel. fs 


Dadar Main Road .. 


Ripon Road, Jacob Circle « 


Ferguson Mkoad, Lo 
Parel. 7 
Lamington Road North, 
Jacob Circle. 


Suparibaug Road, Parel. 
Gorupdeo Road, 
Chinchpoogly. 

Do. 


Chinchpoogly Road «- 
Chinchpoogly Cross Lane, 
Kalachowki. 


Lalbaug, Pare) 
Sewrl Road 


New Sewree Road 


Tulsi Pipe Line Road, 
off DeLisle Road. 


Haines Road, Byculla .. 


Naigaum Cross 


Dadar. 


Se 
D. 


Foras Road, Tardeo 


I0o 


DeLisle Road 20 


Ferguson Lower 


Parel. 


Road, 100 


Elphinstone Road, Parel 
Mahaluxmi 


New Sewree Road os 
Suparibaug Road, Parel . 
Sewree 

Albert Road, Chinchpoogly, 
{ 


Chinch- 


Victoria Gardens Road 
Chinchpoogly, 


Gorupdeo Road, 
poogly. 


Ferguson 
Parel. 


199 


Delisle Road 


Carried over 


100 08 200 
30,06 ,3 
4 


15,25,000 


18,00,000 
3,00,000 


erent 


10,00,000 


45,00,000 | 


18,00,000 | 
3,60,000 j 


40,00,000 


14,79,050 
2,50,000 
17,25,000 
15,90,000 
12,00,000 


4 


8,00,000 


15,00,000 


19,00 000 


; 


| 10, I 7) 73, 790 
' 


46,072 


40,549 


30,332 
48,776 


90,232 


35,880 | 


71,060 
28,940 


27,260 


23,850 | 


| 37,616 


38,984 


61,492 


97,184 


35»552 


55,190 | 


44,192 


13,296 


10,368 © 


31,572 
60,652 


41,608 


32,304 


53,716 


1.040 32,416 


13449 


42,53 | 


“4 


4° 


33; 


90,008 18,89,676 19 


— 


38,680 


x ae 


jee & Co., Agents, | Ripon Road, Jacob Circle | 1,000) 
3, Apollo Street, | 
| as 


88 
Co., Ltd. Agents,] Ferguson Road, Lowe 100 25,572 
‘ | Parel. i 


38,109 


rsey Mooljee & Co.,] Lamington Road North, 44,343 
Chambers, Apollo] Jacob Circle. 


| 2.8 be = 134 blar 
Suparibaug Road, Parel. 92,937 loome. 1 
Has 130 webbingl 
Gorupdeo Road, 33.408 looms. 4 | 
Co., Agents, Chinchpoogly. O be slic , 
ilding, Dougall Do. , 
Estate, Fort, 


Chinchpoogly Road_.. | 27, 168 
' Celaepocghy Crone Lane, , 
{ Kalachowki. : 


244754 


> & Co., Secretaries, | Lalbaug, Pare) rap 20,361 


its, Lalbaug, Parel, | Sewri Road 


Mubarak Manzil, 
»mbay. 


irector Kilachand} Tylsi Pipe Line Road, 
/47 Apollo Street,] off DeLisle Road. 


& Co., Secretaries, New Sewree Road i ¢ 1 15,25,000 35,999 


Has 100 Art Silk | 
18,00,000 37,354 
3,00,000 looms. | 


ji & Co., Agents, 


59,881 
Ballard Pier, Fort, 


Haines Road, Byculla .. 


pene 


I10,00,000 


& Co., Agents,] Naigaum Cross Road, | 45,00,000 
et, Fort, Bombay ° Dadar. 


estment Co., Ltd., 
Bank Buildings, 


Foras Road, Tardeo : | 30,08,300 
Bombay. 


*. 


| 18,00,000 
moder, Agents, | DeLisle Road .. 3 | $,60,000 $ 


Ie 


Co., Ltd., Agents,] Ferguson Road, Lower 40,00,000 
rd Estate, Fort,}] Parel. | 


13,296 | 24,300 


o., Ltd., Agents, | Elphinstone Road, Parel 
rt, Bombay. 


14,79,050 
Mahaluxmi 0 oe 


10,368 | 10,163 


, Ltd. Agents, 70,] New Sewree Road | 2,50,000 | 31,572 | 33»759 
uilding, Hornby | | | 


Piramal, Agents, | Suparibaug Road, Parel .. 17,25,000 60,652 | 55,852 


fatlal, Managing | Sewree 15,90,000 | 41,608 30, 
agate St., Fort, Tara : 6 


o., Ltd., Agents, | Albert Road, Chinchpoogly. 
uilding, 12/14, 
, Bombay. 


12,00,000 45,944 45,305 


o., Ltd., Agents, |] Victoria Gardens Road, 15,00,000 
ilding, 12/14, Chinchpoogly. 


: 32,364 46,884 
Bombay. 


8,00,000 


& Co., Agents,|Gorupdeo Road, Chinch- | 716 16 
lilo Street, Fort, caer 15,00,000 | 53,7 | 5397 


| 


ys et | cess | aoe Road, Lower 16,00,000 | 2,416 33,456 (Has 17 blanket | 


| | t= looms, 
pr, Office on Mill] Delisle Road ; | 


13,440 13,440 ee 48 seal 
looms. | 


Carried over 


| 
| : 


ae 


; 


| 
| 10,17,73,700 | 96,008 


| | 
HEL Sa.G6 19,835,084 | 18,62,953 


5,21, 001 90,404 


_— 


\/ ASG’ “hide 1 ‘ 


| ) ]P. oa 
Ltd., Agents, United India ‘building Elphinstone Road, Pare 
Sir Phirozeshah Metha Road, Fort, O, 5° 
Bombay. : 


_ §0,00,000 


Messrs, James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents,] Government Gate Road,}| 100 409,00,000 
Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bombay. Parel. 


Gold Mohur Mills, Ltd. .. Messrs, James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, | Dadar Main Road .. 25,00,000 
real Bank Bldgs., Fort, Bombay. 


Hindoostan Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd: .. | Messrs. Thackersey Mooljee & Co., Agents, ] Ripon Road, Jacob Circle . 
Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo Street, 12,00,000 
Fort, Bombay. 


Hirjee Mills, Ltd. (formerly Presidency Mills Co.,] Messrs, J. R. Bhadani & Co., Ltd. Agents,] Ferguson Road, Lower 11,50,000 
Ltd.) Office on Mill premises. Parel. 


Indian Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Messrs. Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co.,] Lamington Road North, 9,00,000 
| Agents, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo} Jacob Circle. H it 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


India United Mills, Ltd., No. 1 Mill (formerly Jacob Suparibaug Road, Parel. ) 
Mill), 


India United Mills, Ltd., No. 2 Mill (formerly Gorupdeo Road, 
Alexandra Mill). Messrs. Agarwal & Co., Agents, Chinchpoogly. 
india United Mills, Ltd., No. 3 Mill (formerly E. D. E., D. Sassoon building, Dougall Do. 
Mill) Road, Ballard Estate, Fort, 
a gaan Mills, Ltd., No. 4 Mill (formerly Rachel Bombay. | 


| | Chinchpoogly Cross Lane, 
India United Mills, Ltd., No. 5 Mill (formerly Man- J { Kalachowki. 
chester Mill). 


Chinchpoogly Road 


Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No.1... 
Jam Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No. 2 (formerly 


12,00,000 
Birla Mills, Ltd., No. 2). 


) Messrs. Waljee Shamjec & Co., Secretaries, | Lalbaug, Pare) 
Treasurers and Agents, Lalbaug, Parel, | Sewri Road 
Bombay. 


Treasurers and Agents, Mubarak Manzil, 

Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Kamala Mills, Ltd. (formerly Ebrabimbhoy Pabaney |M. L. Tapuriah Esq., Director Kilachand | TyJ¢; Pipe Line Road, 
Mills). Devchand Building, 45/47 Apollo Street, off DeLisle Road. 

Fort, Bombay. 


18,00,000 
3,00,000 


Khatau Makanji Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. ..]|Messrs. Khatau Makanji & Co., Agents, 
Laxmi Buildings, 2 b, Ballard Pier, Fort, 
Bombay. 


Jubilee Mills, Ltd. Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Secretaries, | New Sewree Road of = 5,25,000 
Flaines Road, Byculla . 4 


alae’ 


10,00,000 


Kohinoor Mills Co., Ltd., (Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Mulls) »-» | Messrs. Killick Nixon & Co., Agents, Naigaum Cross’ Road, 45,00,000 

Killick Bldg., Home Street, Fort, Bombay, Dadar. 

Madhowji Dharamsi Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Messrs. The Provident Investment Co., Ltd., 

Agents, Mercantile Bank Buildings, 
Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


Foras Road, Tardeo 30,08, 300 


Madhusudan Mills, Ltd. (formerly Pearl Mills) ->|Messrs. Amersey Damoder, Agents, }| DeLisle Road e ¢ 18,00,000 4 
Ottice on Mill premises. 3,60,000 § 


Meyer Mills Ltd. (l’ormerly Meyer Sassoon Mills Ltd.)] Messrs. E. D, Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents,| Ferguson Road, Lower wei 
Dougal! Road, Ballard Estate, Fort, Parel. slat 
Bombay. 


Spinning Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Mill No. 2). 70, Forbes Street, l’ort, Bombay. 13,296 | 


Modern Mills, Ltd, Mill No. 1 (formerly Mysore] > Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
a Mill No. 2 (formerly Bomanji Petit Mills). 


Elphinstone Road, Parel 


Mahaluxmi 


4,79,0504 
10,368 | 
n Mills, Ltd. .. 0 0 o. os -- | Messrs. Asiatic Textile Co., Ltd. Agents, 70,] New Sewree Road = | 
ssi General Assurance Building, Hornby #139000 ’ | 31,572 | 
Road, Fort, Bombay. | 
Morarjee Goculdas Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd... | Messrs. Ganeshnarayan Piramal, Agents, | Suparibaug Road, Parel .. | 17,25,000 60,652 | 
Office on Mill premises. | »@ J) , | 


New China Mills, Ltd. (formerly China Mill) .. -e|Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal, Managing | Sewree on | | 
\ ’ Director, 29, Churchgate St., Fort, aaa tas | 41,608 

Bombay. : 

New City of Bombay Manufacturing Co., Ltd. -- | Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., Agents, | Albert Road, Chinchpoogly. 

Royal Insurance Building, 12/14, 


12,00,000 : 45,944 
Churchgate Street, kort, Bombay. | 


Royal Insurance Building, 12/14, Chinchpoogly, 


New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. . | Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., Agents, } Victoria Gardens Road, 
Churchgate St., ort, Bombay. 


15,00,000 


8,00,000 


New Kaiser-i-Hind Spinning & Weaving Co., Ltd. ..| Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee & Co., Agents,|Gorupdeo Road, Chinch- 15,00,000 
Mubarak Manzil, Apollo Street, Fort, poogly. oe 
Bombay. 


45. New Pralhad Mills, Ltd. (formerly Pralhad Mills)] Messrs. B. M. D. Agency, Ltd., Agents. |Ferguson Road, Lower 16.00.000 
9, Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay. Parel. | ai 


46. New Premier Mills (formerly Premier Mills) o° oS Jall, Esq., Proprietor, Office on Mill] Delisle Road 
. Premises, 


Carried over 


if 
’ 
| 


| 
: 
| 


++ | 10,17,73,700 | 96,008 aiiortes 19,35,6 
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{ Statement not received. Figures taken from last year’s statemer 
Indicates Ordinary shares. P. Indicates Pref, shares 


» I 4 > | \ , ‘ ) 8 
Ddian « i =< " | 
=< i t I 2 i1ela 4a UlICcIAS, * 


C. Indicates Cc 


o., Ltd. Agents, 


sy Mooljee & Co., 
hambers, Apollo 


o., Agents, 
ding, Dougall 
state, Fort, 


& Co., Secretaries, 
, Lalbaug, Parel, 


Co., Secretaries, 
Mubarak Manzil, 
nbay. 
sctor Kilachand 
47 Apollo Street, 


| & Co., Agents, 
ard Pier, Fort, 


& Co., Agents, 
t, Fort, Bombay. 


istment Co., Lrd., 
ank Buildings, 
0 mbay. 


moder, Agents, 


o., Ltd., Agents, 
i Estate, Fort, 


5, Ltd., Agents, 
t, Bombay. 


Ltd. Agents, 70, 
ilding, Hornby 
iramal, Agents, 
atlal, Managing 
pate St., Fort, 
o., Ltd., Agents, 
iiding, 12/14, 
Bombay. 

o., Ltd., Agents, 
ilding, 12/14, 
ombay. 


& Co., Agents, 
lo Street, Fort, 


y, Ltd., Agents. 
t, Bombay. 


» Office on Mill 


Dadar Main Road .. 


Ripon Road, Jacob Circle . 


Ferguson 
Parel. 


Road, Lower 


Lamington Road North, 
Jacob Circle. 


Suparibaug Road, Parel. 
Gorupdeo Road, 
Chinchpoogly. 
Do. 
Chinchpoogly Road _.. 
a Lane, 


Kalachow 


Lalbaug, Pare) 
Sewri Road 


New Sewree Road ‘Ke 


Tulsi Pipe Line Road, 
off DeLisle Road. 


Haines Road, Byculla .. 


Naigaum Cross’ Road, 


Dadar. 
Foras Road, Tardeo 
DeLisle Road .. ‘3 ; 


Ferguson 
Parel. 


Road, Lower 


Elphinstone Road, Parel 
Mahaluxmi 


New Sewree Road sa 
Suparibaug Road, Parel .. 
Sewree 


Albert Road, Chinchpoogly. 


Victoria Gardens Road, 
Chinchpoogly. 


Gorupdeo Road, Chinch- 
poogly. 


Ferguson 


Road, 
Parel. 


Lower 


Delisle Road 


Carried over 


QO. Indicates Ordinary shares. 


ee ee ee 


O. 
D 


10 


i 


| 
| .5,090004 


12,00,000 


15,25,000 


18,00,000 
3,00,000 


pea 


10,00,000 


45,00,000 
30,08 ,300 


~~ 


18,00,000 
3,60,000 ; 


40,00,000 


14,79,050 
2,50,000 

17,25,000 

15,90,000 

12,00,000 

I sci, 


8,00,000 


15,00,000 


16,00,000 


49,549. 


42,536 


39,332 


48,776 


90,232 
35,880 


71,060 


28,940 


27,260 
23,850 


37,616 


38,984 


61,492 


97,184 


35,552 | 


55,196 


| 44, 192 


13,296 | 
10,368 | 


49,540 


42,536 


30,332 
48,776 


96,392 
35,880 


79,450 
28,940 


27,260 
23,856 


37,616 


38,984 


61,492 


97,184 


352552 


55,190 


44,996 


24,450 
10,368 


34,428 


60,652 


41,608 


45,944 


359377" 


43,114 


38,680 


38,109 


28,872 
44,343 


92,837 
33,408 
69,280 


27,168 


244754 
20,301 


35,999 


37,854 


59,881 


24,300 
10,163 
33»759 


55,852 
30,454 


45,395 


4 0, I 7973; 790 


ra i = 


96,008 


| 


18,89,676 19,85,684 


Sr 


18,62,953 


46,980 


{ Statement not received. Figures taken from last year’s statement. 


P. Indicates Pref, shares. 


C. Indicates Conversion shares. 


D. 


Indicates Deferred shares. 


( 
t 


Has 134 blar 
looms. 


Has 130 webbir | 


looms. 


Has roo Art Silk 


looms. 


Has 17 blanket 
looms, 


Has 48 blanket 


looms. 


' 


| Messrs. Tata Industries, Ltd., .Mg. Agents, -45,00,000 
| Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, 
: Bombay. : 


Messrs, James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, | New Sewri Road .. 24,00,000 
» Chartered Bank Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 


Tata Mills, Ltd. .. Messrs. Tata Industries, Ltd., Mg. Agents, | Dadar Road, Parel.. 8 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce Road, Fort, 47154143 
Bombay. 


Victoria Mills, Ltd., (Old Satya Mill) Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Secretaries, | DeLisle Road eas. 8,00,000 
Treasurers and Agents, Mubarak Manzil, 4,090,000 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Western India Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. | Messrs, Thackersey Mooljee Sons & Co.,]| Kalachowki Road, Chinch- 12,00,000 


Agents, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, Apollo] poogly. 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


14,70,62,635 1,32+73 

tors 134 fd 

looms. . 

Has 130 NUME 
looms. 


COTTON MILLS RECENTLY REG| ISTERED AND/OR IN COURSE OF| ERECTION. 


BOMBAY PROVINCE. 


I. Karnatak Bhagyodaya Mfg. Co., Ltd. 0 -» | Mr. M. A. Patil (Mg. Agent), 1070, North] Mallapur (Bagalkot) (Bija- 
Kasba, Sholapur. pur Dist.) 


BIHAR & ORISSA 


1. Behar Spg. & Wvg. Co., Ltd. - a .»| Messrs. Bhadani Bros. Ltd. (Mg. Agents), 


: Warisaliganj (Gaya). 
| 15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Has roo Art Silk 


looms. 
CENTRAL INDIA. 


1. Mandsaur Textile Mill Co., Ltd., (formerly Sree 
Madhav Spg. & Wvg. Mills Ltd.) 


Messrs. Laximinarayan Basdeo & Co. Mandsaur, C. I. 
(Agents), Office on Mill premises. 


BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


1. }Dassnagar Cotton Mills Ltd. Messrs. Dass, Bros., (Agents), 30, Strand | Dassnagar 


Road, Andarkilla, Calcutta. 


2. Bengal Cotton Mills Ltd. Messrs. More Bhadani & Co., Mg. Agents 


» Mol Sodepur 
15 Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Jay Shree Textiles Ltd. .. os - we ..| Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. (Mg. Agents), 
8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


United Cotton Mills, Ltd. Mr. Rebate Mohan Paul, (Manager), Puran- 


Chandpur 
bazar, P. O. Chandpur. 


PUNJAB 


Jagatjit Textile Mills Co., Ltd. _ ‘a ..| Messrs. P. J. Kumar & Co., (Mg. Agents), 
Royal Park, McLeod Road, Lahore. 


MADRAS PROVINCE & MYSORE 


+Coimbatore Kuver—Raj Mills Ltd. .. os .. | Messrs. Shavakshaw Sorabji & Co., (Agents) 


Coimbatore 
922/7 Oppanakara Street, Coimbatore. 


Kapila Textile Mills Ltd. The Associated Finance & Invest ment Cor- | Mysore State 


Corporation Ltd. (Secretaries), Asiatic 
Buildings, Kempegowda Road, Banga- 
lore City. 


Murugananda Mills Ltd. Mr. E. Subramaniam (Manager), ‘‘ Golden 


Palace,’’ West Car Street, Tinnevelley 
Town (S. India). 


Tinnevelly 
(Has 17 blanket 
looms, 


Premier Mills, (CBE) Ltd. ny 0 iy ..| Messrs. K. Narayanaswamy Naidu & Co. 
(Mg. Agents & Secretaries), Premises of 
Lakshmi Mills Co., Ltd., Avanashi Road, 
Coimbatore. 


Coimbatore 


Oo 
ja 48 blanket 71,50 000 


looms. 


Sree Shanmugar Mills Ltd. oe : 0 ..| Messrs. Sree Alagai Ltd. (Mg. Agents), 


Rajapalayam. 
Sivagamipuram Street, Rajapalayam. 


Thirmurthi Textiles Ltd. .|Mr. M. S. Vaidhyanathier, (Mg. Agent), | Srirangam 


» Double Mall Street, Teppa kulam P.O., 
Trichinopoly. 


eee ; ae 


ee ae es 
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NOTE,—The average number of hands employed daily is arrived at by adding together the number of hands actually working on each day the Mills were open { 
bee Deferred shares worked, It does not include the number employed on night shift, 


3,854 


1,285, 


3,717 


47,541438 | 60,034 60,034 


: ' 


8,00,000 9,2 re) ,140 1,88 
4,00,000 49,14 49,14 995 


Kalachowki Road, Chinch- 12,00,000 


43,288 43,288 
poogly. 


2,076 


Total 14,79,02,63511,32,732 |26,70,674 28,03, 406 66,164 


j 


$1,29,510 t Vide footnote 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES No. of 


PROPOSED. Looms 
ERECTION. proposed 


—s 


Mule. | Ring. Total. 


Mallapur (Bagalkot) (Bija 
pur Dist.) 


Warisaliganj (Gaya). ‘ 25,8,918 25,000 | 25,000 


Mandsaur, C. I. 


Dassnagar 


Sodepur |) 6,82,650 


OOO 


51,909,000 


Coimbatore 
Mysore State 


Tinnevelly 12,000 12,000 


Coimbatore | 7,50°000 


Rajapalayam. 


Strirangam 


| — 
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P I Aixvriiding a 2g i t ll 
aber of hands actually working on each day the Mills were open between ist September 1944 and 3ist August 1945 and dividing the result by the numbers of days actually 


+ miLis IN AUMEDABAD SINCE 1904. 


mage 


QUANTITY OF 
COTTON CONSUMED. 


“dally. 


In Bales of 


In Cwts. | 308 Ibs. 


1,816,583 


482.818 
021 


747.684 
859,565 245,590 
230,296 
198,830 


>) 
a9 
) 


2.254.336 644.096 


*Year ending 3lst August. 


MILLS IN AHMEDABAD 


NAMES OF MILLS. 


ee tee 


ows = ~~ 


MILLS IN AHMEDABAD. 


Ahmedabad Advance Mills, Ltd. 


Ahmedabad Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (Bagicha 


Mill) 


Ahmedabad Jaya Bharat 


Ahmedabad Jupiter Spg., Wvg. and Mfg. Co., Ltd... 
Ahmedabad Kaiser-i-Hind Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly 
Ahmedabad Merchants’ Spinning Mills Co., Ltd.) 
Ahmedabad Laxmi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. .. nee 
Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico Printing Co. 


(Calico Mills) 
(Jubilee Mills) 


Limited, 
Do. 


Ahmedabad New Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. .. 


Ahmedabad New Textile Mills Co., Ltd., No. 1 


Do. do do. 


(formerly Javeri Spg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd.) 


Cotton 
(formerly Bharat Laxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 


— 


Ahmedabad Sarangpur Mills Co., Ltd. 


13. Ahmedabad Shri Ramkrishna Mills Co., Ltd. 


14. Ajit Mills, Ltd. .. 


15. Ananta Mills, Ltd. 


16. Aruna Mills, Ltd. 
17. Arvind Mills, Ltd. + 
18, 


Company, Limited). 


Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., No. 1 


Do. do. 


Asarwa Mills Ltd. 
Co., Ltd.) 


Asoka Mills, Ltd. ; 


Bechardas Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 


Bhalakia Mills Co., Ltd. 


Bharatkhand Textile Mfg. Co., Ltd., No. 1 


Do. do. 
mnasnt = Odaya Mills 

. vg. Co., : 
Bibari Mills, Ltd.” 


*SWOO} 


do. 


do. 


pi ies ri 
: 3 ie 
pes , “J 

, hats ; 

rei U aoe + 
ns -_ pes an a 
Y 
Se iy a 


got 


No. 2 


. 


Aryodaya Ginning and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Ahmedabad Vyapar Ootejack Spinning 


(formerly Hitwardhak Cotton Mills 


Co., Ltd. (formerly India 


Mills, Ltd. 


No. 2 


* 


(formerly 
and Mfg. 


No. 2 


NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS 
AND OFFICE ADDRESSES, 


Messrs. Tata Industries Ltd., Mg. Agents,, 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce Street Fort, 
Bombay. 


Messrs. Amritlal Hargovandas & Bros., 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Chandulal Chimanlal & Co. Mg. 
Agents, Post Box No. 24, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. C. Parakh & Co., 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 


Agents, 28, 


Messrs. Ramanla] Kanaiyalal & Co., Ltd., 
Mg. Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Hariprasad Jayantilal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Post Box No. 42, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Karamchand Premchand & Co., 
Agents, Post Box No. 28, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Narottam Chandulal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Narayanlal Jivanlal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Post Box No. 30, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Himatlal Motilal & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Chimanlal Manecklal 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


& Co. ; 


Messrs. Chinubhai Naranbhai & Co,, Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Jayantilal Amratlal, Ltd., Agents, 
Post Box No. 42 Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. P. M. Hutheesing & Sons, Ltd., 
Agents, Post Box No. 57, Ahmedabad. 
Messrs. Narottam Lalbhai & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Mangaldas & Brother, Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Mangaldas and Balabhai & Co., 
Agents, Post Box No. 40, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Chhotabhai Patel & Co., Agents, 1, 
Home Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai & Co., Agents, 
Post Box No. 55, Ahmedabad. 

Messrs. Durgaprasad S. Laskari & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises, 
Messrs. Chandulal & Co Ltd., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Jivanlal Girdharlal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Post Box No. 30, Aihmedabad. 


a. Mohatta Bros., Agents, Office on 
Messrs. : 


Harilal & Co., Ltd., 
4» Ahmedabad 


Agents, 
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SITUATION 
OF MILL. 


_— — 


Nominal 

value 
of 

Share. | 


Shahibag Road, Outside 
Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad. 


Outside Sarangpur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Beyond Kankaria Railway 
Siding. Mithipur, 
Ahmedabad. 

Dudheshwar 
medabad. 


Road, Ah- 


Outside Raipur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Raipur Gate, 

Ahmedabad. 
Outside Jamalpur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Kokhra Mehemedabad, 
Ahmedabad. 


Outside Raipur 


Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Do. do. 


Gomtipur Road, 
abad. 


Ahmed- 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 
Do. do. 


Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad .. 


Kankaria Road, Ahmed- 


abad. 


Camp Road, Ahmedabad. 


| 


Rs. | 


— aaa 
——$—<——— 


100 
100 


O.125 
P.125 


ITP. 50 
IITP. 50 


roo | 


a: 
gee & 1 
oe ee SO 
1,000 


125 


Ono 


eee 
w 
> 


Kankaria Road, Railway- 
™ pura, Ahmdabad. 

, 

ear Khokra Mehmedabed 


Te 


‘KI: 


CAPITAL. 


Total 
amount of 
Capital 
paid up. 


Rs. 


10,00,000 
10,00,000 


Q ,00,000 


10,00,000 
5,00,000 


~ 


} 21,32,460 


5,00,000 


5,00,000 
4,00,000 
| 55290,885 


10,00,000 


1I,00,000 


3,525,000 


7,80,000 


12,00,000 


17,00,000 


5,00,000 
5,00,000 
26,25,000 


} 8,75,000 


6,00,Cc00 
5,00,000 
4,590,000 


16,00,000 


12,00,000 


7,12,500 


Mule. 


9,45,900 } 
5,00,000 J 


Y, 35,000 


NUMBER OF S$ 
INSTAL 


A 


' 


| 
| 
; 


44,224 


21,480 


29,484 


29,848 


21,444 | 


26,924 


1,16,200 


20,110 


25,488 


30,928 
20,700 
21,268 
21,992 


40,728 
56,904 
32,960 


52,204 


20,504 


35,890 
19,320 


10,404 


33,490 


11,960 


17,016 


MILLS 


IN AHMEDABAD 


MILL STATEME 


y. Agents,, 
treet Fort, 


3 & Bros., 
femises. 


Co. Mg. 
hedabad. 


rents, 28, 
Co., Ltd., 


iO, Ltd, 
edabad. 


d & Co., 
sdabad. 
Jeo, Ltd., 


a. Léd., 
dabad. 

, Agents, 
= Co, 


. Led., 
Jabad. 
Agents, 


Agents, 


& Co., 
abad. 


SITUATION 
OF MILL. 


CAPITAL. 


Nominal 
value 


of 


Share. 


wee 


Total 
amount of 
Capital 


| paid up. 


Shahibag Road, Outside 
Delhi Gate, Ahmedabad, 


Outside Sarangpur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Beyond Kankaria Railway 
Siding. Mithipur, 
Ahmedabad. 

Dudheshwar 
medabad. 


Road, Ah- 
Outside Raipur 
Ahmedabad. 


Outside Raipur 
Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 


Outside Jamalpur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Outside Dariapur Gate, 

Ahmedabad. 

Near Kokhra Mehemedabad, 

Ahmedabad. 


Outside Raipur 


Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Do. do. 


Gomtipur Road, 
abad. 


Ahmed- 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 
Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad 


| 


R 


Gate, jO. 
P 


£ 
O. 


Do. do. 


Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad .. 


Kankaria Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Kankaria Road, Railway- 
pura, Ahmdabad. 
Near Khokra Mehm 


, 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 2 


O. 
P. 
O 
P 


O. 


O. 
come Road, Ahmedabad. [B.P.250 
C.P. 50 | 


O. 
P. 
0. 


Rs. 


100 
100 


100 
100 
250 
125 
100 
100 


250 


1900 
100 
100 
100 


| Rs 


10,00,000 
10,00,000 


Y9,00,000 


10,00,000 
5»00,000 


21,32,460 


5,00,000 


5,00,000 
4,00,000 


55290,885 


10,00,000 


1I,00,000 


3,25,000 


7,80,000 


12,00,000 
17,00,000 
5,00,000 
5,00,000 


20,25,000 


} 8,75,000 


6,00,C00 
5,00,000 
4,50,000 


16,00,000 


7,12,500 


s 12,00,000 
? 
) 


9,45,900 
5,00,000 


12,00,000 


9,60,000 


— 


saa 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES 
INSTALLED. 


Ring. | Total. 


44,224 


21,480 


29,484 29,484 


29,848 29,848 


21,444, 21,444 


~ as 


26,924 20,924 


1,16,200 


20,116 


25,488 25,488 


30,928 30,928 


20,700 20,700 


21,268 21,268 


21,992 21,992 


40,728 40,728 


56,904 56,904 


32,9600 32,960 


52,204 


20,504 20, 564 


35,896 


19,320 


16,404 


19.329 


16,464 


33,496 33,490 


11,960 11,960 


17,016 17,016 


44,224 


21,480 


1,16,200 


20,116 


52,204 


35,896 


Average 
Number o 
Spindles 
at work 
daily. 


37,373 


21,480 


24,763 
29,238 


21,232 


20,733 


1,11,659 


19,359 


25,015 


30,604 


20,700 


29,954 


21,151 


49,395 
56,564 
32,189 


99,514 


| at work 


Average 
Number 
of 
Looms 


daily. 


Approxi- 
mate 
quantity 
of Cotton 
consumed 
during the 
year in 
candies of 
784 \bs. 


Average 


Number of 


Hands 
employed. 


Total 
Number 
of days 
worked 

from 


Ist Sept. 


1944 to 


3Z1st Aug. 
le oie 


REMARKS, 


{ 40 blanket com 
in Jubilee Mills, 


STATEMENT FOR 31st AUGUST 
PART II 


OTHER MILLS IN BOMBAY PROVINCE INCLU 


Total - NUMBER 
Average pati NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS SITUATION al 
Number 0 Nomin Total 
—aa —— a AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. OF MILL. value | amountof | 01. 
employed. |; 944 Le: of Capital ; 
31st Aug. Share. | paid up. 
1945. = io5 Bree es een sa i Secs | 
OTHER MILLS IN BOMBAY PROVINCE Rs, Rs, 
INCLUDING SIND. 
2,029 280 1. tf Abdul Samad Haji Lal Muhammad Weaving/Khan Saheb Abdul Samad Haji Lal] Bhiwandi (Thana District), ° ee oe ‘ 
Factory. Muhammad, Owner, Office on Mill premises. 
930 277 2. § Anjar Spinning and Weaving Mills Co, Ltd.}B. Nandalal Khanna, Esq. Managing|Anjar(Kutch) .. of 1,000 6,00,000 - Ss 
formerly (Kutch Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd.){ Director, Office on Mill premises. 
3. § Baroda Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. -. | Messrs. Javerchand Laxmichand & Co.,| Pani Gate, near Bhadra, 100 592,000 ee 3°, 
1,450 253 Agents, Office on Mill premises. Baroda. 
1,521 274 4. Barsi Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd. ie -- | Messrs. Desai Arwade Ltd., Managing} Barsi Town (District Sho- 250 575,250 oe 10, 
: Agents, Office on Mill premises. lapur). glia 
5. Bharat Spg. and Wvg. Co., Ltd., No. 1 (formerly ) | Messrs. Purshotam Govindjee and Co., 20 ’ 
854 278 Hubli Mills, Ltd.) Managing Agents, Gool Mansion, Homji] ;}Hubli_.. - si 50 | 32,474,250 ‘ 
6. Do. do. do. No. 2 Street, Fort, Bombay. “° i, 
7- § Bharat Vijaya Mills, Ltd. (formerly Kalol Kapadia] Messrs. Ramanlal Champaklal & Co.,] Kalol, (North Gujarat) i 100 
1,054 309 Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd.) Agents, Palace Road, Baroda. 100 9,80,000 oe | 12, 
. ” 40 
8. Broach Fine Counts Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd.| Messrs. Brijla} Bilasrai & Co., Agents,|Mohamadpura Road, Near 250 20,00,000 oe 28, 
5,054 283 {4 blanket loom Weaving ae gee Cotton Spinning and “noel Exchange Building Kalbadevi] Station, Broach. 
am Jubilee Mills | 9. Chalisgaon Shri Laxmi Narayan Mills, Co., Ltd.|Sheth Narayan Bundelkhandi, Agent, | Chalisgaon, East Khandeish} 100 19,45,300 bes “— 
8 g (formerly Shri Laxmi Narayan Mills of the New] Office on Mill premises. 
33 408 Ginning, Pressing & Mfg. Co., Ltd.) | “i 
10. § Chhotalal Mills, Ltd. (formerly Kalol Cotton Mills] Messrs, Chotalal Hirachand & Co., Agents, | Kalol, (North Gujarat) ..] 1,000 5,00,000 ee , 
Co., Limited). Office on Mill premises. 
1,629 288 : . 
11. Doulatram Spinning and Weaving Mills (formerly | Jamnadadas Ibji Dutia, Esq., Proprietor,]New Jail Country Club} ve ee ee 3 
Sind Textile Mills). Country Club Road, Karachi. Road, Karachi. : 
I,14!I 290 12 § C . sills 16 00,000 ee 28, 
: aekwar Mills, Ltd. .. s i ‘in -» | Messrs. H. M. Mehta & Co., Ltd., Agents, | Billimora (Baroda State) .. 100 ,00, 
813 286 ne Office on Mill premises. ‘a 
13. Gendalal Mills, Ltd. (formerly Bhagirath Spinning & | Surajmal,Gendalal Badjatia, Esq., Managing | Jalgaon, East Khandeish. . 100 10,00,000 oe , 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) Director, Office on Mill premises. 
1,0 276 
- , 14 Gokak Mills, Ltd. (formerly Gokak Water Power &| Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell & Co.,]Gokak Falls, Belgaum 100 39,04,700 1,320 | 72, 
, Mfg. Co., Ltd.) Ltd., Agents, Forbes Building, Home| District, S.M.C. 
879 287 Street, Fort, Bombay. 
15. Gopal Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly Whittle Spg. & Mfg. 
1,597 277 Co., Ltd.) No.1 .-] | Messrs. Nanddas Harridas & Co., Agents,] Mahatma Gandhi Road, 100 sil ta sie es 
16. Do. do. do. No. 2 C/o The Vijaya Mills, Co.,Ltd., Naroda} Broach. 
1,862 290 17- Do. do. do. No. 3 (oad, Ahmedabad. 
1,607 279 18. Jam Shri Ranjitsinghji Spinning and Weaving Mi . Lalji Naranji & Co., Agents, 11 Sholapur .. -. ..| 1,000 7,85,050 868 | 19, 
Co., Ltd. Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 
1,839 279 (9. Jayashankar Mills, Barsi, Ltd. a —e -- | Messrs. Zadbuke & Co., Agents, Office on | Barsi Town a oe 100 11,97,473 ee If, 
Mill premises. 
20. $§ Kanti Cotton Mills (formerly Wadhwan Camp} Ratilal Vardhaman Shah, Esq., Proprietor, } Wadhwan Camp. os oe eu “* 15, 
Mills). Office on Mill premises. 
1,009 279 250 
21. § Keshav Mills Co., Ltd. o. oe ve -« | Messrs. Chandulal Keshavlal & Co., Agents, | Petlad oe o- » fU- I ia ) i o% 14,5, 
; Office on Mill premises. P. 100 200,008 
1,350 205 | 
22. Khandesh Spinning and Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd. ++ | Messrs. Indra Singh & Sons, Ltd., Secre-| Jalgaon, East Khandesh ..} 1,000 7:50,000 a = 
965 277 taries and Treasurers, Cambata Building, 
42, Queen’s Road, Back Bay Keclama- 
1,300 280 tion, Fort, Bombay. ° 84% 
23. t§ Krishna Kumar Mills Co.,Ltd... ve -+|Messrs. Surendranath Maganlal & Co.,|Mahuva(Kathiawar) .. 100 4,00,000 
, Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
1,801 286 | wa? 
24. Lakshmi Cotton Manufacturing Co., E46. 6% -- | Messrs. The Bombay Co., Ltd., Secretaries,|Sholapur .. Re ..10. 250 pee i oe : 
. Treasurers and Agents, 9, Wallace Street, ' P. 250 10,005 3,04 
311 | © 278 | | Fort, Bombay. SS Oe “ Re 
847 ps Ry Pt , a 


N BOMBAY PROVINCE INCLUDING SIND 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES mate 
SPFtTAL. INSTALLED. quantity | 4 vor, age 


pecdbescresia Number of 
SITUATION Nominal Total i : Hands Sent 
OF MILL. value | amount of , Total. ; . during the employed. oh a 
of Capital , Ring. ota y. year in 944 
dine Pp candies of _ Btst Aug. 
yo Sp. 784 Ibs. 1945. 


rr Ree 


re — — 


Rs, Rs, 


Haji Lal| Bhiwandi (Thana District), 
premises. 


2,128 
fanaging | Anjar (Kutch) ; ; 6,00,000 


) 
& Co.,| Pani Gate, near Bhadra, 5292,000 ; 39,34 
Baroda. 


,62 
fanaging | Barsi Town (District Sho- 5»75,250 . 9,023 

lapur). 
ond Co., 


1, Homji {tub vs 50 |  32,74,250 26,771 


ee ee One) a a 9,80,000 os 11,95! 
S.P. 40 27,728 
Agents, | Mohamadpura Road, Near 250 20,00,000 " 

badevij Station, Broach. 


: 21,306 
Agent, | Chalisgaon, East weasites 100 19,45,300 


, 17,439 
Agents, | Kalol, (North Gujarat) ..] 1,000 5,00,000 7 7:43 


2,156 e Looms not working. 
prietor, New Jail Country clad oe ° 
Road, Karachi. 


28,422 
gents, | Billimora (Baroda State) .. 100 16,00,000 Ns 


12,331 
naging | Jalgaon, East Khandeish. . 100 spivabeeiii (Looms __ produce 
‘ae tyre cloth for 

9,007 


Dunlop. 
Gokak F alls, Belgaum 39,04,700 p 


District, S.M.C. 


21,748 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Broach. 


20,516 
Sholapur .. s 7,85,050 0,5 


11,497 
Barsi Town os nae 11,97,473 : 

15,700 
Wadhwan Camp. : ° , 


Petlad , ° 13,929 


i 17. Blanket 


21,864 looms. 


Jalgaon, East Khandesh .. 


Mahuva (Kathiawar) : 4,00,000 


JO. 16,00,000 
Sholapur .. TE 68850 


Barsi Town “a 12,70,687 


PO. Madhavs 


31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 


45- 
46 


47- 
48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
53° 


54- 
55: 


56. 


37: 


58. 
59. 
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Acres Seams ont Weaving Co., Ltd., No. 1 \ 


| eee» rd Mig. 
Do. do. do. 


Asarwa Mills Ltd. (formerly Hitwardhak Cotton Mills 
Co., Ltd.) 


Asoka Mills, Ltd. - of ee o. 
Bechardas Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 
Bhalakia Mills Co., Ltd. e 
Bharatkhand Textile Mfg. Co., Ltd., No. 1 

Do. do. do. } 
Bharat Suryodaya Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly India 


Spg. & Wvg. Co., Ltd.) 
Bihari Mills, Ltd. ve és 


No. 2 


No. 2 


City of Ahmedabad Spinning and Manufacturing Co., 
Commercial Ahmedabad Mills Co., Ltd. 


Fine Knitting Co., Ltd. 

Girdhardas WHarivallabhdas Mills, Ltd. (formerly 
Rajnagar Mill No. 2). 

Gujarat Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 

{Gujarat Hosiery Factory 

Gujarat Ginning & Mig. Co., Ltd. 

Gujarat Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

Harivallabhdas Mulchand Mills Co., Ltd. 

Hathising Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Himabhai Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

Jehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd. 

Jitendra Mills, Ltd. (formerly Astodia Mill)... 

Kalyan Mills, Ltd. 

Lalbhai Tricumlal Mills, Ltd 


Maheshwari Mills, Ltd., (formerly) Ahmedabad 
Cotton and Waste Mfg. Co., Ltd. . 4 


Maneckchowk and Ahmedabad Mfg. Co., Ltd., Nos. 1 
Moneckin} Harilal Spinning and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Marsden Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Monogram Mills Co., Ltd. 


Nagri Mills Co., Ltd. 


National! Mills Co., Ltd. es 
New Commercial Mills Co., Ltd. 


New Maneckchowk Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 
New National Mills, Ltd. 


Hew. Saipet Mills Co, Ltd. (formerly Rajpur Mill, 
Ltd.) 


New Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad, Ltd. (formerly 
Ahmedabad Swadeshi Spinning and Mfg. Co.,Ltd.) 


Nutan Mills, Ltd. y ; 


Patell Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly Gomtipur Spinning, 
Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Limited). 


Raipur Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Rajnagar Spinning, Wvg. & Mig. Co., Ltd., No. 1 


Do. do. do. do. No. 2 
. Vit a Ola a, DAS mies: if a i OF ary 4 Sth ae Me ty * & int ‘ " 


Messrs. Mangaldas and Balabhai & Co., 
Agents, Post Box No. 40, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Chhotabhai Patel & Co., Agents, I, 
Home Street, Fort, Bombay. 


_| Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai & Co., Agents, 


Post Box No. 55, Ahmedabad. 
Messrs. Durgaprasad S. Laskari & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill 


—— 
_| Messrs. Chandulal & Co., Ltd., Agents, 


Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Jivanlal Girdharlal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Post Box No. 30, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Mohatta Bros., Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs. Motilal Harilal & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Post Box No. 4, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Chamanlal Mangaldas & Sons, 
Agents, Lal Darwaja, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Dhanjibhai and Tricumlal & Co., 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. H. Keshavlal & Co., Agents, Rail- 
waypura, Ahmedabad. 

Messrs. Chamanlal Mangaldas & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Piramal Girdharial & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs, C. C, Dalal & Co., Owners, Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs. Jamnabhai Mansukhbhai, Agents 
Office in Mill premises. 

Messrs. Jamnabhai Mansukhbhai & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Girdharlal Hanlal & Co., 

Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Maneklal Mansukbhai & Co., 
Agents, Post Box No. 2 Ahmedabad. 
Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas & Bros., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Rustomjee Mangaldas & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Arvind Manubhai & Co., Agents, 
2972, Ratanpole, Ahmedabad. 

Messrs. Kalidas Motibhai Mebta & Sons, 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Chinubhai Lalbhai and Bros., Ltd., 

Agents, Ofhce on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas & Co., Agents 
Post Box No. 79, Ahmedabad. 


Agents, 


Messrs. Hiralal Tricumlal & Sons, Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Harilal Harivalhabhdas & Co., 
Managing Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Marsden Bros. & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Railwaypura Post, Ahmedabad. 

Messrs. Manilal, Marsden & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Popatlal Chimanlal & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Ltd., 


Messrs. Chimanlal and Govindlal & Co.,Ltd. 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Lalbhai Tricumlal, Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal Sons & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Bhikhabhai Jivabhai & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. The Cotton Agents Ltd., Mg. 
Agents,’ Imperial Bank Bldg. Bank Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Jagabhai Bhogilal Nanavaty & Co., 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mil! premises. 
Messrs. Dhirajlal Chunilal & Co., Agents, 

Ofhce on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai & Co., Agents 
Post Box No, 54, Ahmedabad, 


Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh, Agent, 
No, 40, Ahmedabad, 


,| Outside 


Do. do. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad 
Ahmed- 


Kankaria Road, 
abad. 


\ camp Road, Ahmedabad. B.P.2 50 


Kankaria Road, Railway- 
pura, Ahmdabad. 

Near Khokra Mehmedabad, 
Ahmedabad. 


Kankaria Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Outside Prem Darwaja, 
Ahmedabad. 


Near Chamunda Mata, 
Naroda Road. 

Outside Premdarwaja, 
Ahmedabad. 

Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Rakhial Road Ahmedabad. 


Outside Prem Gate Ahmed- 
abad. 
Outside Kalupur 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Danapur 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Delhi 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Astodia 
Ahmedabad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 
Gate, 
Gate, 
Gate, 
Gate, 


Gate 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad 


Shahibag Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Railwaypura Post, Ahmed- 
abad. 
Saraspur, Ahmedabad 


Gomtipur, Ahmedabad 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad 


Rajpur, Gomtipur Road, 


Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, 
abad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Ahmed- 


Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad, 
Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Nikoh Gate, Saras- 
pur Road, Ahmedabad. 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 

abad. 
Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Camp 


Railwaypura Post, 


sr s=-tée 
mtr wit ~ ~ Z 


jo. 


rs 


WO vOoUO WO 


16,00,000 


12,00,000 


7,12,500 


9,45,900 } 
5,000,000 5 


9, 35,000 


9,60, 000 


2,000,000 
1,92,375 


5,25,000 


‘ 7244» 515 


6,00,000 ;{ 
3,600,000 ) 
| 11,25,000 


9,24,000 
4,20,000 
7,28,000 
2,22,500 
1,91,407 
8,40,000 
I ,05,000 
9,00,000 


10,50,000 


}12,00,00 


: 5,25,000 
4,590,000 
13,905,500 
13,00,100 


7»35,000 


4,84,000 


5,25,000 
5,25,000 


7»>35,000 


10,09, 300 


s 6,97,500 
5,82,325 


5,00,000 


1,92,250 


; 10,00,000 


9,60,000 


21,308 | 


| 32,850 | 


10,6020 | 
27,640 | 
28,792 
17,420 
13,470 
17,500 
31,875 
3,000 | 
13,248 


29,503 


21,336 
31,128 
31492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 


19,712 


32,960 


20,740 


17,852 


17,770 
20,144 


20,840 


13,824 


28,672 
14,108 


Balabhai & Co., 
o, Ahmedabad. 


& Co., Agents, 1, 
ubay. 


ai & Co., Agents, | Naroda Road, Ahmedabad P 


edabad. 
Laskari & Co., 
smises. 
. Ltd., Agents, 


lal & Co., Ltd., 
30, Aimedabad. 


Agents, Office on 


Co., Ltd., Agents, 
labad. 


mgaldas 2 Sons, 


~eeeeet..€r 


Tricumlal & Co., 
‘Mill premises. 


Co., Agents, Rail- 

das & Co., Agents, 
rlal & Co., Agents, 
Owners, Office on 
asukhbhai, Agents 


msukhbhai & Co., 
premises. 
al & Co., Agents, 


nsukbhai & Co., 
2 Ahmedabad. 
shaldas & Bros., 
premises. 
aldas & Co., Ltd., 
premises. 
bai & Co., Agents, 
iedabad. 
jai Mebta & Sons, 
Mill premises. 
ani and Bros., Ltd., 
premises. 
das & Co., Agents 
ied abad. 


1 & Sons, Agents, 


habhdas & Co., 

2 on Mill premises. 

Co., Ltd., Agents, 
medabad. 

= @ Co., Ltd., 
premises. 

& Co., Agents, 


bvindlal & Co.,Ltd. 
yremises. 
| - oe, Lad. 
yremises. 


, Agents, Office 


lal Sons & Co., 
emises. 


hai & Co., Léd., 
bremises. 

ents Ltd., Mg. 
3ldg. Bank Street, 


Nanavaty & Co., 
Mill premises. 
1 & Co., Agents, 


ai & Co., Agents, 
da bad, 


s Parekh, Agent, 


Rakhial, Ahmedabad .. 


Kankaria Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Camp Road, Ahmedabad. 


Kankaria Road, Railway- 
pura, Ahmdabad. 

Near Khokra Mehmedabad. 
Ahmedabad. 


Kankaria Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Outside Prem Darwaja, 
Ahmedabad. 


Naroda Koad. 

Outside Premdarwaja, 
Ahmedabad. 

Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Rakhia] Road Ahmedabad. 


Outside Prem Gate Ahmed- 
abad. 

Outside Kalupur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Outside Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Near Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Outside Delhi Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 

Outside Astodia Gate 

Ahmedabad. 

Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad 


Shahibag Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Railwaypura Post, Ahmed- 
abad. 
Saraspur, Ahmedabad 


Gomtipur, Ahmedabad 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad es 


Rajpur, Gomtipur Koad, 
Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad, 
Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Nikoli Gate, Saras- 
pur Road, Ahmedabad. 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Outside Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


* 
a 
. 


fn fin? « ” 


Near Chamunda Mata, 


* 


Ow 


ru < 


Railwaypura Post, Camp eet " 


/ 


~ 6,00,000 
5,00,000 
4,590,000 


16,00,000 


s 12,00,000 
? 


7,112,500 


9,145,990 
5,00,000 


Y, 35,000 


12,00,000 


9,60,000 


2,000,000 
1,92,375 


5,25,000 


: 7944» 515 


6,00,000 
3,600,000 


II,25,000 


9,24,000 
4,20,000 
7,28,000 
2,22,500 
1,91,407 
8,40,000 
I ,05,000 
9,00,000 


10,50,000 


12,00,000 
5»25,000 
4,590,000 

13,605,500 

I3,00,100 


7135,000 


4,84,000 


5,25,000 
5,25,000 


7735,000 


10,009,300 


} 6,97,500 


5,982,325 


5,00,000 


1,92,250 


| 


32,204 


20,564 


35,896 


19,320 


20,404 


33,490 


11,960 


17,016 


22,512 


27,552 


9,000 
21,808 
32,850 
10,620 
27,040 
28,792 
17,420 
13,476 
17,560 
31,875 

3,000 
13,248 
29,508 


21,336 
31,128 
31,492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 


19,712 


32,9600 


20,740 


17,852 


17,776 
26,144 


20,840 


13,824 


28,672 
14,108 


52,204 
20,564 


35,896 


190.3°° 


16,464 
33,490 


11,960 


17,016 


22,512 


27,552 


9,000 


21,808 
32,850 


10,620 
27,040 
28,792 
17,420 
13,416 
17,5600 
31,875 

3,600 
13,248 
29,568 


21,836 
31,128 
31,492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 


19,712 


32,960 


20,740 


17,852 


17,776 
26,144 


20,840 


13,824 


28,672 
14,106 


20,151 


34,519 
15,479 


16,464 


31,408 


11,62! 


16,820 


21,758 


26,588 


8,700 


21,450 
29,544 


10,021 
10,000 
28,505 
17,224 
12,040 
17,004 
259549 

3,000 


12,739 


29,568 


20,745 
30,820 
31,028 
22,208 
23,316 


17,997 
19,606 
32,135 


26,736 


17,441 


17,074 
25,395 


20,667 
13,824 


28,345 


Hosiery Mill, 


’ 


: 


{ Re-started from : 
15-8-45. 


~ Tavashanicar Millie Fa. oan NERN nto Coes omlinalas 
ys vs lessts. Zadbuke & Co., Agents, Office on 
t§ Kanti Cotton Mills (formerly Wadh tila Vantnen 
a Hy ( y wan Ratilal Vardhaman Shah, Esq., Proprietor, | Wadhwan Camp. 
). | Office on Mill premises. 


§ Keshav Mills Co., Ltd. Messrs, Chandulal Keshavlal & Co., Agents, | Petlad 


Office on Mill premises. 


Khandesh Spinning and Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd. Messrs. Indra Singh & Sons, Ltd., Secre-| Jalgaon, East Khandesh .. 


taries and Treasurers, Cambata Building, 
42, Queen’s Road, Back Bay Reclama- 
tion, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Surendranath Maganlal & Co.,|Mahuva (Kathiawar) 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


T§ Krishna Kumar Mills Co., Ltd. 


Lakshmi Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Treasurers and Agents, 9, Wallace Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

- | Messrs. Sulakhe & Co., Managing Agents, | Barsi Town 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Budhgaon Trading Co. Ltd., Mg.,] P.O. ae Budha- 

Agents, Office on Mill premises. gaon. (M.S.M. 

Looms not work-| 27: § Ma@fatlal Fine Spg.and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. .. ae Navinchandra Purshotamdas & Co.,] Vejalpur Road, Navsari .. 
ing. sana td., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

; 28. § Mahalaxmi Mills, Ltd. .- ve . *+| Messrs. Hargovandas Jivandas & Sons,|Near Chawdi Gate, Bhav- 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. nagar. 


Messrs. The Bombay Co., Ltd., Secretaries,]Sholapur . JO. 


Lokamanya Mills, Barsi, Ltd. .. 


Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd. es we 


| 29. § Maharana Mills, Ltd... -+]Shree Nanjibhai Kalidas Mehta, M.B.E.,| Porbandar (Kathiawar) .. 
Hosiery Mill. Owner, Swastik Bhuwan, Ugawda Road 


| | | _ Porbandar. 
30. § f Marathe Textile Mills B. K, Marathe & Sons, Agents, Office on]Near Railway Station, 


oe ee : Mill premises. Miraj (5.M.C,) 
31. { Narayandas Chunilal Cotton Spg. and Wvg. Mills] Messrs. Tarabai Motilal Hirakhanwala 312,|Gadag, Dharwar (West) .. 
(formerly Gadag Cotton Spinning and Weaving} Kalbadevi Road, Bombay No. 2. 


eo | 
( Re-started from 32. Narsinggirji Manufacturing Co., Ltd. .. 


Dhanrajgir Raja Narsinggirji, Agent, Office] Station Road, Sholapur .. 10,00,000 
15-8-45. 


2 on Mill premises. 
33: a Lea} Ltd. (formerly Kalol Swadesh! | Messrs. Rustomjee Mangaldas & Co., Agents, | Kalol, North Gujarat » U- 7,00,000 
ills Co., Ltd. 


Office on Mill premises. 3,590,000 


34. §Navsari Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd, (formerly New] Messrs. H. M. Mehta & Sons, Agents,| Navsari.. ms oa 12,00,000 
Darbanga Mills). Navsari. 


35. § New Chhotdlal Mills, Ltd. (formerly Khadi] Messrs, Chhotalal Hirachand & Sons, 


: Khadi, Baroda State .. 1,01,000 
Laxmi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). Agents, Office on Mill premises, 


360. § New Jehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly Veni-| Messrs. Rustomji Mangaldas & Co., Agents, Bhavnagar ; me +? \ 8,40,000 
shunker Luxmishunker Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.) - Bhavnagar. 
New Pratap Spg., Weaving and Mfg. Co., Ltd. -+ | Messrs. Motilal Maneckchand & Sons,|Dhulia, W. Khandesh .. 28,15,318 


3 Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
New Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd.| Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co., Secre- 


(formerly Nadiad Swadeshi Spinning, Weaving and] taries, Treasurers and Agents, Asarva 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) Road, Railwaypura Post, Ahmedabad. 


Nadiad, Dist., Kaira ia 19,590,000 


Niranjan Mills, Ltd. (formerly Tikayaram Mills) .-|Messrs.Shapoorji & Co., Agents, Office on| Falsawadi, Surat ae 6,00,000 
Mill premises. 


40. § Petlad Bulakhidas Mills Co., Ltd. .. z -- | Messrs. Motilal Kashandas & Co., Secs.,] Near Station Road, Petlad 4973650 
Treasurers & Agents, Station Rd., Petlad.| (Via Anand). 


41. Pratap Spg., Wvg. and Mfg. Co.,Ltd. (1 & 2) —.. | Messrs. Motilal Maneckchand & Co., Agents,| Amalner, East Khandesh.. 15,00,000 
Office on Mill premises. 
42. Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd. (formerly | Messrs. Mukundlal-Bansilal & Sons, Agents, | 5, Kennedy Road, Poona .. 28,21,000 
Poona Cotton and Silk Manufacturing Co. .Ltd.) | Hamam House, Hamam St.,lort, Bombay. 
43. § ft Raja Raghunathrao Mills oe oe .. | Messrs. Maharashtra Textiles, Ltd., Owners | Bhor. (Bhor. State) = 26,500 
P. O. Bhatgar, (Dist. Poona.) - oa 6 — ; 
oo ikot Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd... os .. | Messrs. Shapoorji Pallonji & Co., Ltd.,| varansinghj) Cross itoad, »00,000 
~~ ers . Agents, Office on Mill premises, Karanpura, Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 

45. § Rajratpa Naranbhai Mills Co., Ltd. ae _. | Messrs. Ramanlal Keshavlal & Co., Agents,| Petlad (Baroda) .. Aah 14,26,600 
Office on Mill premises. Mota 
46. t§ Santokbai Spinning & Weaving Factory _. | Messrs. Govindlal Gandalal Gundigara, | Bhavsinghji Road, Bhav- <a ee 
Owners Office on Mill premises. eS a none 
i Mi ca e o% 4 .. | Abdul Quadir Secunder Patel, Esq., Office} >owdagar “lonalla,  DiI- 

47. t Secunder Sari Mills _ oP steele q wen (Thana District 

lapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. .. .. | Messrs. Morarka & Co., Agents, Standard] Station Road, Sholapur .. 
= = : ' Building, Fort. Bombay. P 


\ 32,00,000 


49. tt§ Shree Balaji Spinning, Weaving & Oil Mills .. | Jaynarayan Shivnath Ladda, Office on Mill Extension Part, Sangli .. ei 400,000 
premises. 
igvil inghji Spg. & Wvg. Mi Mr. Mangaldas Hargovandas Patel, Proprie-| Bedeshwar Bunder Road, 
4 re ere , es tor, Office on Mill premises. _ Jamnagar. 
51. $§ Shree Harshad Textile Mills .. me .. ° «e|Messrs. P. V. Shah, D. K. Shah & O.G.} Jamnagar 
Maroo Partneres Office on Mill premises. eae 
52. Shri Ramesh Cotton Mills Ltd.) Formerly Morvi| Messrs. Shree Druwa Co., Ltd. Agents| Morvi (Kathiawar) 
Cotton Mills Ltd. ’ Office on Mills premises, : : 
53. Shree Sayaji Jubilee Cotton & Jute Mills Co., Ltd. | Messrs. Prelhadji Sevakram & Co., Agents, | Sidhpur ~ (R.-M. Railway) 
Opposite Station, Sidhpur. Opposite Ry. Station. — 
54. Shree Vijaylaxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly|The Textile Agents Ltd., Agents, Office on | Husein Lh tall Road, 
appre ak aiote Mills. oe Mill premises. Cambay (Dist. Kaira). 
-anrssie? soars tpument a eh nen Tacsarohand Laxmichand Bros, &]| Goya Gate, Baroda : 
sa oe 


adas & Co., 
' & Sons, 
remises. 


Joy M.B.E., 
wda Road 


Office on 


awala 312, 
2. 


ant, Office 


»., Agents, 
, Agents, 
& Sons, 
, Agents, 


Sons, 


» secre- 


.| Jamnagar .. os oe 


Jalgaon, East Khandesh .. 


Mahuva (Kathiawar) .. 


Barsi Town ae ae 


P.O. Madhavnagar, Budha- 
gaon. (M.S.M.) 
Vejalpur Road, Navsari .. | 
O. 


nagar. 
Porbandar (Kathiawar) .. 
Near Railway Station, 
Miraj (S.M.C,) 
Gadag, Dharwar (West) .. 
Station Road, Sholapur 
Kalol, North Gujarat 


Navsari 
Khadi, Baroda State 
Bhavnagar 


Dhulia, W. Khandesh 
Nadiad, Dist., Kaira 


Falsawadi, Surat 

Near Station Road, Petlad 
(Vea Anand). 

Amalner, East Khandesh.. 
5, Kennedy Road, Poona .. 
Bhor. (Bhor. State) 
Karansinghji Cross Road, 
Karanpura, Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 

Petlad (Baroda) .. ea 
Bhavsinghji Road, Bhav- 


nagar. 
Sowdagar Mohalla, Bhi- 
wandi (Thana District). 


Extension Part, Sangli 


Bedeshwar Bunder Koad, 
Jamnagar. 


Sholapur .. P vi 
é ; : 


Near Chawdi Gate, Bhav : 


Morvi (Kathiawar) 


Sidhpur (R.-M. Railway 

Opposite Ry. Station, — 

Husein Yawar Road, 
Coma bey (Dist. Kaira). 


Station Road, Sholapur . JO. 1,000 
P 


4,00,000 
16,00,000 
16,00,000 
12,70,687 
II,00,000 


43,590,000 
732,250 


50,00, 000 


10,00,000 


7,00,000 
3259,000 


12,00,000 
[,01,000 
8,40,000 

28,15,318 

19,50,000 
6,00,000 


42735050 


15,00,000 
28,21,000 
26,500 


6,00,000 


14,26,600 


14,00,000 
2,600,550 
24,00,000 


6,77,100 


15,724 


14,556 


22,040 


8,496 


44,412 


12,664 
6,000 


25,620 


15,816 
23,356 


2,790 


12,000 


55,488 
22,392 


18,520 
19,056 
31,940 


46,136 


45,594 


7,196 


18,576 


48,952 
16,732 
832 


10,872 


18,560 
3,100 


T,01,980 


3,140 
13.794 


11,988 


14,412 
17,936 
23,640 


15.724 


14,556 


22,040 


8,496 


44,412 


12,664 
6,000 


25,620 


15,816 
23, 356 

2,790 
12,000 
55.488 
22 392 


18,520 
19,056 
31,940 


46,136 
451594 


72196 


18,576 


49,384 
16,732 
832 


10,872 


18,560 


3,100 


1,01,980 


52149 
13,704 
11,988 


14,412 
17,936 
23,640 


( Has 96 Art. Silk 
looms. . 


( Working from 
Q September 1944. 


Has 13 Blanket 
looms, 


Spindles not wor- 
king. 


(Figures relate to 
periods from 
17-12-44 to 
31-8-45. 


rivallabhdas Mulchand Mills Co., Ltd. 
Hathising Manufacturing Co., Ltd... 
Himabhai Manufacturing Co., Ltd. .. 
Jehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd. i 
Jitendra Mills, Ltd. (formerly Astodia Mill)... 
Kalyan Mills, Ltd. 
Lalbhai Tricumlal Mills, Ltd 


Maheshwari Mills, Ltd., (formerly) Ahmedabad 
Cotton and Waste Mfg. Co., Ltd. .. a és 


Maneckchowk and Ahmedabad Mfg. Co., Ltd., Nos. 1 
and 2. 
Manecklal Harilal Spinning and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Marsden Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. °.. 
Monogram Mills Co., Ltd. o. 
Nagri Mills Co., Ltd... ee 


National Mills Co., Ltd. a8 
New Commercial Mills Co., Ltd. 


New Maneckchowk Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 
New National Mills, Ltd. 


New Rajpur Mills Co, Ltd. (formerly Rajpur Mill, 
Ltd.) 

New Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad, Ltd. (formerly 
Ahmedabad Swadeshi Spinning and Mfg. Co.,Ltd.) 


Nutan Mills, Ltd. 


Patell Mills Co., Ltd. (formerly Gomtipur Spinning, 
Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Limited). 


Raipur Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Do. do. do. 


Rajnagar Spinning, Wvg. & Mfg. Co., Ltd., No. 1 
do. 


No. 2 
Rohit Mills, Ltd. 


Rustom Jehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd. 


Sarangpur Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd., No. : 


Do. do. do. No. 2 


Saraspur Mills, Ltd. (formerly Saraspur Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd.) 
Shorrock Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Shree Anand Cotton Mills Ltd. (formerly Ahmedabad 
New Standard Mills Co., Ltd.) cs ve 


Shri Ambica Mills, Ltd. No.1 .. “s cc 


Do. 
khant Mills, Ltd.) 


No. 2 (formerly Chandra- 


Shrinagar Mills, Ltd. 

Shri Vivekanand Mills, Ltd. 
Silver Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 
Vijaya Mills Co., Ltd. 
Vikram Mills, Ltd. 


. | Messrs. 


Messrs. Girdharlal Harilal & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. . Mane Mansukbhai & Co., 
Agents, Post Box No. 2 Ahmedabad. 
Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas & Bros., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Rustomjee Mangaldas & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Arvind Manubhai & Co., Agents, 
2972, Ratanpole, Ahmedabad. 

Messrs. Kalidas Motibhai Mebta & Sons, 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Chinubhai Lalbhai and Bros., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas & Co., Agents 
Post Box No. 79, Ahmedabad. 


Messrs. Hiralal Tricumlal & Sons, Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Harilal Harivalhabhdas & Co., 
Managing Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Marsden Bros. & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Railwaypura Post, Ahmedabad. 
Messrs. Manilal, Marsden & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Ltd., 


. | Messrs. Popatlal Chimanlal & Co., Agents, 


Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Chimanlal and Govindlal & Co.,Ltd. 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Lalbhai Tricumlal, Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal Sons & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Bhikhabhai Jivabhai & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. The Cotton Agents Ltd., Mg. 
Agents,'Imperial Bank Bldg. Bank Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Jagabhai Bhogilal Nanavaty & Co., 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Dhirajlal Chunilal & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises, 


Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai & Co., Agents, 
Post Box No, 54, Ahmedabad, 


Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh, Agent, 
No, 40, Ahmedabad, 


Messrs. Lallubhai Gordhandas Ltd., Agents, 
Kokhra Mehmedabad, Mithipur, Ahmed- 
abad. 


. | Messrs. Kantilal Shantilal & Co., Agents, 


Offices on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Sakarlal Balabhai & Co., 
Office on Mill premises. 


Agents, 


Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Sons 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co., 

Office on Mill premises. 


& Co., 


Agents, 


Messrs. Anandram Ratanlal Ltd., 
Office on Mill premises 

Messrs. Harivallabhdas Kalidas & 
Agents. Office on Mill premises. 


Agents, 


Co., 


Messrs. Mooljec Jaitha & Co., 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Nanubhai Maneklal & Co., 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Gopalbhai Balabhai & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises, 

Messrs. Haridas Achratlal & Co., 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Ramanlal Lalubhai, Ltd., 
Otfice on Mill premises. 


Agents, 


Agents, 


Agents, 


Agents, 


Jutsiae Jaric pur 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Delhi 
Ahmedabad. 
Outside Astodia 
Ahmedabad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 
Gate, 
Gate, 

Gate 


Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad 


Shahibag Roaa, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Railwaypura Post, Ahmed- 
abad. 

Saraspur, Ahmedabad .. 
Gomtipur, Ahmedabad .. 
Rakhial, Ahmedabad ‘9 


Rajpur, Gomtipur Road, 


Ahmedabad. 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad, 
Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Nikoli Gate, Saras- 
pur Road, Ahmedabad. 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Outside Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 


Railwaypura Post, 
Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 


Camp 


Mithipur, Ahmedabad 


Outside Delhi 
Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 


Outside Raipur 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Jaganath Mahadev 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Saraspur 
Ahmedabad. 
Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gate, 


Gate, 


Near Saraspur Gate Ah. 
medabad. 
Kankaria Loco. Siding, 
Railway pura, Ahmedabad, 
Near Susker Lake, Ahme- 

dabad, 


Saraspur Road, Railway- 
pura Post, Ahmedabad. 
Railway pura, Rakhial Road, 
Ahmedabad. 
Kankaria Loco. 
Ahmedabad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad, 


Siding, 


Outside Saraspur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 


Tota 


O, 
P. 


125 


Q. 100 
FP. 100 


ts 
P. 50 
100 


50 


Note—This statement does not contain names of mills having less than 500 Spindles and 50 looms, 


7,2 6.0.8 


2,22,500 


0 
| 28,77,000 


1,931,497 


12,00,000 
5,25,000 
4,50,000 

13,65,500 

13,00,100 


735,000 


4,84,000 


5,25,000 
5,25,000 


735,900 


10,09,300 


} 6,97,500 
5,82,325 


5,090,000 


1,92,250 


10,00,000 


13,416 
17,500 


13,248 
29,508 


21,830 
31,128 
31,492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 


19,712 


32,900 


20,740 


17,852 


17,770 
20,144 


20,840 


13,824 


t 

) 
} 9,60,000 | 
20,00,000 


800,006 


}rsaroof 


6,00,000 


2,500 
3,25,000 


10,00,000 


20,00, 000 


4,52,500 
ae 
18,55,000 


500,000 
5,090,000 
ee 
7:05,28,577 | 


28,672 
14,108 


29,3816 


271594 
18,308 
21,728 
29,878 
34,900 
33,004 


16,800 


34,324 


18,228 


16,864 | 


20, 388 | 
25,510 


26,412 
eno eee 


1,816,583 | 1,816 


31,875 ° 
3,600 | 


2 


‘ Proprietary Concern. 


iz 


& Co., Ltd. 


Lo 


premises. 


ndas & Co., 
Mill premises. 
Ltd., Agents, 
bad. 


5es. 


Co., Agents, 


Co., Ltd., 
Co., Agents, 


& Co.,Ltd. 


zents, Office 


ons & Co., 


& Co., Ltd., 


Ltd. i a 
Bank Street, 


avaty & Co., 
Co., Agents, 


Co., Agents, 
d, 


ekh, Agent, 


Ltd., Agents, 
pur, Ahmed- 


Co., Agents, 


Sons & Co., 
ses. 

Co., Agents, 
ILtd., Agents, 


das & Co., 


~1.e 


Co., Agents, 
Co., Agents, 
Co., Agents, 


Co., Agents, 


_td., Agents, 


Shahi Road, Ahmed- 
cma | 


Railwaypura Post, Ahmed- 
abad. 

Saraspur, Ahmedabad .. 

Gomtipur, Ahmedabad .. 

Rakhial, Ahmedabad __.. 


~~ Gomtipur Road, 
medabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Dariapur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 
Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 


Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Naroda Road, Ahmedabad 


Outside Nikoli Gate, Saras- 
pur Road, Ahmedabad. 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmed- 
abad. 


Outside Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Railwaypura Post, Camp 
Road, Ahmedabad. 


Mithipur, Ahmedabad 


Outside Delhi Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 


Outside Raipur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Jaganath Mahadev 
Ahmedabad. 
Near Saraspur Gate, 
Ahmedabad. 
Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 


Near Saraspur Gate Ah- 
medabad. 

Kankaria Loco. Siding, 
Railway pura, Ahmedabad. 
Near Susker Lake, Ahme- 
dabad, | 


Saraspur Road, Railway- 
pura Post, Ahmedabad. 
Railway pura, Rakhial Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Kankaria Loco. Siding, 
Ahmedabad. 

Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 


Outside Saraspur Gate, 
Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 


Tota 


O. 12-8 


P. 


P. 


O, 
P. 


P. 


125 
80 
1,000 
100 
100 


100 


¥, 
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} 8,40,000 
1,05,000 
9,00,000 


10,50,000 


12,00,000 
5,25,000 
4,50,000 

13,65,500 

13,00, 100 


7235,000 


4,84,000 


5,25,000 
5,25,000 


7135000 


10,09,300 


} 6,97,500 


5,82,325 


5,00,000 


1,92,250 


10,00,000 
} 9,60,000 


20,00,000 


8 ,00,006 


\ 22,0 


6,00,000 


2,500 
3,25,000 


10,00,000 


} 48,7,00 


20,00, 000 
4,52,500 
7,590,000 
18,55,000 


5,00,000 
5,00,000 


ace : i g 


21,836 
31,128 
31,492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 
19,712 
32,900 


26,740 


17,852 


17,776 
26,144 


20,840 


13,824 


28,672 
14,108 


29,816 
27:594 
18,308 
21,728 


29,878 


34,900 


33,664 


16,800 


54,324 


18,228 


16,864 


20,388 
25,516 


26,412 


se a ae ear) Oe ae + z 
i ; SMP, 7 “ Rae ae es 
’ I ' } 4 
a ’ s Jf by i 
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17,560 


31,875 
3,600 


13,248 
29,568 


21,836 
31,128 
31,492 
22,244 
23,816 


18,040 
19,712 
32,960 


20,740 


17,852 


17,776 
26,144 


20,840 


13,824 


28,672 
14,108 


29,816 
27:5°94 
18,308 
21,728 


29,878 


34,900 
33,604 


16,800 


54,324 


18,228 


16,864 


20,388 
25,510 


26,412 


17,004 


259549 


, $00 


12,739 
29,568 


20,745 
30,820 
31,028 
22,208 
23,816 


17,997 
19,606 
32,135 


26,730 


17,441 


17,674 
25,395 


20,667 
13,824 


28,345 
13,107 


27,239 
27,000 
17,805 


21,518 


29,477 
34,262 


39,959 


16,800 


53,283 


9,693 
16,864 


19,787 
25,516 


20,412 


490 


506 
670 


800 


483 
670 


564 


( Have 50 Art. Sil 
looms. 


7:05,28,577 


1,816,583 | 1,816,583 es 43,309 | 40,228 


3 and 50 loonis, { Proprietary Concern. de 


§ Indian States and foreign territory. t Statement not received. 
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| Messrs. Rustomji Mangaldas & Co., Agents, 


Khadi, Baroda State 
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New Shorrock and Man Co., Ltd.| Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co., Secre- 
(formerly Nadiad Swadeshi Spinning, Weaving and d 


Messrs. Motilal Maneckchand & Sons, 


46,136 
_ Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


451594 


Dhulia, W. Khandesh 28,15,318 


Nadiad, Dist., Kaira 19,50,000 


Have 50 Art. Silk 
looms. 


Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) 


Niranjan Mills, Ltd. (formerly Tikayaram Mills) .. 


§ Petlad Bulakhidas Mills Co., Ltd. 


Pratap Spg., Wvg. and Mfg. Co.,Ltd. (1 & 2)  .. 


Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills, Ltd. (formerly 
Poona Cotton and Silk Manufacturing Co. ,Ltd.) 


§ J Raja Raghunathrao Mills 
§ Rajkot Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 


§ Rajratoa Naranvhai Mills Co., Ltd. 


t§ Santokbai Spinning & Weaving Factory 


t Secunder Sari Mills .. ‘ss 


Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd... 


Tt§ Shree Balaji Spinning, Weaving & Oil Mills 


50. 
51. [§ Shree Harshad Textile Mills .. 


t § Shree Digvijayasinghji Spg. & Wvg. Mills 


52. Shri Ramesh Cotton Mills Ltd.) Formerly Morvi 


Cotton Mills Ltd. 


53. Shree Sayaji Jubilee Cotton & Jute Mills Co., Ltd. 


54. Shree Vijaylaxmi Cotton Mills, 
Cambay State Mills.) 

§ Shree Yamuna Mills Co., Ltd. 
Baroda Mills Co., Ltd.) 


35° 


56. § Shri Amarsinghji Mills, Ltd... 


57. t§ShriGajanan Mills .. oe 


58. 
Co., Ltd.) 


59. T§ Shri Laxmi Textile Mills Ltd. 
60. {§ Shri Narayan Weaving Mills 
§ Shri Sayaji Mills Co., Ltd. 


t § Shri Shahu Chhatrapati Mills 


Ltd. 


(formerly 


(formerly New 


§ Shri Jagdish Mills, Ltd. (formerly Maharaja Mills 


taries, Treasurers and 


ents, Asarva 
Road, Railwaypura Post, 


edabad. 


Messrs. Shapoorji & Co., Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. 


Messrs. Motilal Kashandas & Co., Secs., 
Treasurers & Agents, Station Rd., Petlad. 


Messrs. Motilal Maneckchand & Co., Agents, 

Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Mukundlal-Bansilal & Sons, Agents, 
Hamam House, Hamam St.,Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Maharashtra Textiles, Ltd., Owners 

P. O. Bhatgar, (Dist. Poona.) 

Messrs. Shapoorji Pallonji & Co., Ltd., 

Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Ramanlal Keshavlal & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Govindlal Gandalal Gundigara, 

Owners Office on Mill premises. 

Abdul Quadir Secunder Patel, Esq., Office 

on Mill premises. 

Messrs, Morarka & Co., Agents, Standard 

Building, Fort, Bombay. 


Jaynarayan Shivnath Ladda, Office on Mill 
premises. 

Mr. Mangaldas Hargovandas Patel, Proprie- 

tor, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. P. V. Shah, D. K. Shah & O.G. 

Maroo Partneres Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Shree Druwa Co., Ltd. Agents 

Office on Mills premises. 

Messrs. Prelhadji Sevakram & Co., Agents, 

Opposite Station, Sidhpur. 

The Textile Agents Ltd., Agents, Office on 

Mill premises. 

Messrs. Zaverchand Laxmichand Bros, & 

Co., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs, Jayantilal Amritlal & Co,, Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises, 


Mr. V. R. Velankar, Proprietor, Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs Jagdish (Agency) Ltd., Office on Mill 
premises. 


Messrs. Bhor Mercantile Agency, 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Ltd., 


. |Sangle Bros. Owners, Office on Mill pre- 


§ Siddhraj Mills Ltd. (formerly Jaya Cotton Mills.). 


§ Sidhpur Mills Co., Ltd. 


Surat Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd. 


Tikekar Textile Mill, Ltd. 
$t Venkatesh Kang Tantu Mills 
$ Venus Textile Mills Ltd. 


69. Viramgam 


Ltd.) 


Mills, Ltd. 


7°. Vishnu Cotton Mill, Ltd. 


(formerly Jayanti 


sa 


mises. 

Messrs. Vadilal Lalabhai & Co., Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs. James, Finlay & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Chartered Bank Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 
Messrs. Ramanlal Lallubhai, Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Maganlal Parbhudas & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal, Mg. Director, 
29, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Messrs. Naik and Company, Agents, Office 
on Mill premises, 


. | Messrs, S.K.Datar, A, V.Datar Y. V.Datar & 


Mills 


M.V.Datar, Owners, Officeon Millpremises. 

Messrs. T. Bhogilal & Sons, Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Mooljee Jaitha & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, 185, Princess Street, 
No. 2. 

Messrs. The Bombay Co., Ltd., Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents, 9, Wallace Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Mg. 
Bombay 


Falsawadi, Surat 


Near Station Road, Petlad 
(Via Anand). 


5, Kennedy Road, Poona .. 
Bhor. (Bhor. State) 


Karansinghji Cross Road, 
Karanpura, 


Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 
Petlad (Baroda) .. ve 


Bhavsinghji Road, Bhav- 

nagar. 

Sowdagar Mohalla, Bhi- 
wandi (Thana District). 

Station Road, Sholapur . 


Extension Part, Sangli 


Bedeshwar Bunder Koad, 
Jamnagar. 
Jamnagar 


Morvi (Kathiawar) 
Sidhpur (R.-M. Railway) 
Opposite Ry. Station. — 
Husein Yawar Road, 


Cambay (Dist. Kaira). 
Goya Gate, Baroda 


Wankaner (Kathiawar) .. 


Sudamapuri, Sangli, S.M.C. 


Amalner, East Khandesh..}. 


Padra Road, Baroda ¢ 


Bhor (Bhor State) 
Ichalkaranji, S.M.C. 
Near Station, Baroda .. 


Shahupuri, 
S.M.C. 
Near Railway Station, 

Siddhpur, (N. G.) 
Sidhput .. 2° ee 


Kolhapur, 


Nawabwadi, Surat ee 
Tikekarwadi, Sholapur Dt. 
Ichalkaranji S. M. C. 

Opp. Station, Nandol Deg- 


ham ( Baroda State). 
Fulwadi Road, Viramgam. 


Sholapur .. : 


Total 


50 


10c 


Pref, 500 


Ord, 100 


6,00,000 


473,050 


15,00,000 
28,21,000 
26,500 


6,00,000 


14,26,600 


o-@ 


14,00,000 
2,00,550 
24,00,000 
6,77,100 


4,000 
8,00,000 


12, 15,000 
5,00,000 
50,000 
3,00,000 
5,00,000 


13,75,000 
6,00,000 
5,03,200 

30,00,000 


96,600 


7,196 
18,576 


48,952 
16,732 
832 


10,872 


18,560 
3,100 


T,01,980 


5»140 
13,794 


11,988 
14,412 


17,936 
23,640 


10,330 
7,908 
20,320 


4,088 
25,780 
15,988 

30932 
19,204 
21,164 


—e eee 


| 7:52;05,728 


t Statement not received. 


Figures taken from last year’s statement, 
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Patel, Esq., Office 


Agents, Standard 


ida, Office on Mill 
as Patel, Proprie- 


K. Shah & O.G. 
on Mill premises. 


0.. Ltd. Agents] Morvi (Kathiawar) 

m & Co., Agents,{Sidhpur (R.-M. Railway 
ur. 

Agents, Office on | Husein Yawar Road, 
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ill premises. 
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bprietor, Office on 
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le Agency, Ltd., 
premises. 
fice on Mill pre- 
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igs, Fort, Bombay. 
hai, Agents, Office 
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tlal, Mg. Director, 
Fort, Bombay. 

my, Agents, Office 
Vatar Y. V. Datar & 
iceon Millpremises. 
us, Agents, Office 


& Co., Ltd., Mg. 
3 Street, Bombay 


., Ltd., Secretaries, 


3, 9, Wallace Street, 


Falsawadi, Surat 


Near Station Road, Petlad 
(Via Anand). 


Amalner, East Khandesh.. 
5, Kennedy Road, Poona .. 
Bhor. (Bhor. State) os 


Karansinghji Cross Road, 
a Rajkot 
(Kathiawar). 
Petlad (Baroda) .. wa 


Bhavsinghji Road, Bhav- 
nagar, 


Sowdagar Mohalla, Bhi- 
wandi (Thana District). 


Extension Part, Sangli .. 
Bedeshwar Bunder Koad, 


Jamnagar. 
Jamnagar .. oe oe 


Opposite Ry. Station. 
Cambay (Dist. Kaira). 


Sudamapuri, Sangli, S.M.C. 
Padra Road, Baroda 


Bhor (Bhor State) 
Ichalkaranji, S.M.C. 
Near Station, Baroda .. 


Shahupuri, 
S.M.C. 
Near Railway Station, 
Siddhpur, (N. G.) 
Sidhpur.. 0° ee 


Kolhapur, 


Nawabwadi, Surat me 


ham (Baroda State). 
Fulwadi Road, Viramgam. 


Tikekarwadi, Sholapur Dt. 
Ichalkaranji S. M. C. os 
Opp. Station, Nandol Deg- 


Sholapur .. oe 


4973 »050 


1 5 »200,000 
28,2 1,000 
26,500 


6,00,000 


14,26,600 


Station Road, Sholapur . .JO. 1,000 } 32,00,000 
iP. 100 


4,900,000 


£4,00,000 


50 2,600,550 
100 | 24,090,000 
6,77,100 


4,000 
8 ,00,000 


12, 15,000 
100 5 ,00,000 

. 2-8-0 50,000 
10 3,00,000 
5,00,000 


« [00 
P. 100 13,75,000 
C. P. s0 


| Pole 


Pref. 500 


Ord, 100 


| 
j 


1,01,980 


5,140 
13,704 


11,988 
14,412 
17,930 
23,640 


10,330 
7,968 
20,320 
4,088 
25,780 
15,988 
3.932 
19,264 
21,164 


3,432 
23,308 


44,000 


1,01,980 


5,140 
13,794 


11,988 


14,412 


17,936 
23,6040 


10,336 
7,968 
20,320 


4,088 
25,780 
15,988 

3,932 
19,264 
21,164 


39452 
23,308 


44,000 


seal... 


1,283,752 


q 


18,060 


47,436 


15,701 


I 8,560 


91,978 


een ee 


1,201,592 


1,286,886 


7,181 


9,677 


2,700 


5,000 


4,402 


3,490 
22,590 


41,276 


1,150 


2,723 


19,200 


279,955 


Has 13 Blanket 
bg -* , 


Spindles not wor- 
{ii 


g. 


(Figures relate to 
periods from 
17-12-44 to 
31-8-45. 


looms. 


he 73 Art. Silk 


si errrstt 


. ay ¢ P ¢ 


NUMBER OF SPIND 
CAPITAL. INSTALLED. 
| NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS SITUATION | | 
NAMES OF MILLS AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. OF MILL. ial sola 
value of | #mount of Mule. Ring. 
Share, | Capital 
paid up. 
RAJPUTANA. Rs. | Rs, 
1. Edward Mills Co., Ltd. .. gs ‘0 ee »» | Rai Saheb Seth Motilalji Raniwala, Mg. Di- | Beawar - in “a 500 | 6,40,000 20,488 
rector Diggi Street, Beawar. e | 
2  § Kotah Textiles Ltd. Messrs. Piramal Chaturbhuj) & Co., Mg. oem ge si oof) 50 | 15,00,000 ; 7,596 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. Kotah Jn. ss oo 1S | 
3. Krishna Mills, Ltd. ee a is “se .. | Messrs. Thakurdas Khinvraj & Co., Secre-| Near Ry. Station, Beawar 500 | 7,00,000 2,628 | 15,640 
taries, Treasurers and Agents, Beawar. | 
4. Mahalakshmi Mills Co., Ltd. .. - Ree .- | R. S, Seth Lalchand Kothari and R. S.|] Beawar 100 | —12,99,600 13,728 
Vithaldas G, Rathi, Secretaries, Treasurers | 
and Agents, Beawar. bo. 10 | | 
5: § Maharajah Kishengarh Mills Ltd. Rai Bahadur Seth Tikamchand Bhagchand, | Madanganj Kishengarh .. |P. 10 | ¥ 30,00,000 4,320 | 23,618 
Ltd., Mg. Agents, Madanganj, Kishengarh. | 
6. t+} Maharajah Sri Umaid Mills Ltd. ay i -» | Messrs. The Shree Krishna Agency Ltd.,] Pali-Marwar -{0O. 100 |} ois: eu 
Agents, Office on Mill premises, P..: gag -|-4 th 2Oee 7/34 
7. §Meawar Textile Mills, Ltd. Seth Sahib Sobhagmalji Lodha, Managing | Bhilwara 100 | 11,99,850 7,812 
| Agent, Office on Mill premises. | | 
8. Shree Bijay Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly BijayLaxmi | Seth Raghunathsing Mansinghka, Mg.|Near Ry. Station, Bijay- 100 | 8,50,000 - 11,560 
Cloth Mills Co.). , Director, Office on Mill premises. nagar (Ajmer). | | | 
9. Shree Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd. - ea ». | Seth Sanwarmal Mansinghka, Agent, Office; Bhilwara .. ne ‘ 100 | 1 5,00,000 1,260 3,260 
on Mill premises. | | 
BERAR. Total = 4 1,30,89,450 8,208 |1,20,848 
1. Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd. os _ -« | Messrs. Kasturchand _Dadabhoy & Co.,|Badnera .. oe de 200 5,50,000 —e 
Agents, Ilaco House, Sir Phirozshaw . i ——e 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombav. 8 
2. R. S. Reckchand Gopaldas Mohota Sna. and. Wve bet-soe 7 . > 
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CAPITAL | NUMBER OF SPINDLES Approxt | as —j 


INSTALLED. mate Number 
SWNERS ——. : . Average phe od quantity [Average | of days 

SITUATION | | | Number of |Number a of Cotton |Number] worked 
OF MILL. Nominal Total | Spindles of Looms | COnSumed jof Hands from 


value of | #™mount of le. ing. at work Looms during the {employed} 1st Sept. REMARKS. 
Share. Capital wule ng | fotal daily. _finstalled. —— year in daily. | 1944 to 
paid up. | Y- | candies of 31st Aug. 

| 784 lbs. 1945. 


Rs, Rs | O ing) 
= | nly 10347 Ring} 
a, Mg. Di-| Beawar a is oe 500 6,40,000 “s 20,488 20,488 4,139 376 286 4,530 816 297 Ay ag ; 


| Co., Mg.] 2 Bhimgunj oa ; LL 31-38-45. 
4 & t Kxotae ‘9 . 50 15,00,000 oe 71590 | 7,590 4,324 160 82] 231 325 | ( Spg. 197 [Started working 


oot § | Ww 
0., Secre-| Near Ry. Station, Beawar 00 | g- Ot} from 1-3-45. 
Tae my. Station, a! 5 7,00,000 2,628 | 15,640 18,268 17,014 636 594 8,614 1,368 296 


nd R. S./ Beawar 
reasurers 


| 
= Uae cae OS 100 | 12,99,6001 .. | 13,728| 13,728 12,075 416 363 3,293 788 305 


o 


Io | | 

agchand,|Madanganj Kishengarh ..}P, 16 
shengarh. . 

ncy Ltd.,| Pali-Marwar i +10. 100 | : a 

100 | } 24,00,000 oe 17,140 | 17,146 15,899 414 389 7,608 1,229) 286 


30,00,000 4,320 | 23,618 | 27,938 23,052 394 360 5,078 1,547 250 


0 


3 Ana Ping Bhilwara ee ee ec 10o 11,99,850 | 7,312 7,812 7,020 250 215 4,100 549 315 
Ka, Mg. Near Ry. Station, Bijay- 100 8,50,000 sal | 11,500 | 11,560 10,844 335 204 5.431 1,144 310 


Pe nagar (Ajmer). | | 
at, ce; Bhilwara .. o. te | Tere) 15,00,000 1,260 | 3,260 4,520 1,260 = vs 393 125 319 


2,493 39,884 | 7,601. sal teasing 


Total me ‘s 1,30,89,450 8,208 1,20,848 | 1,29,056 95,627 2,981 
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WNERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY 


ATEMENT FOR 3lst AUGUST 1945. 
PART J 
MILLS OUTSIDE THE BOMBAY PROVINCE 


xi | Total wig 
te Number 
tity [Average] of days CAPITAL. 
tton |Number} worked 4 
ar 0 pe a | NAMES OF MILLS. a OF AGENTS OR OWNERS SITUATION Total’ 
SS leanietedl ‘ti Sept. Pa oy AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. OF MILL, Nominal! . jount of 
in daily. | 1944 to value of Ca wy Mule. 
of 31st Aug. Share. id 
1945. : paid up. | 
Only 10347 Rin NITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. | Rs. Rs. 
536 816 297 wd - dies a : y Atiaeton Gite |. a oe is .. |Messrs. Atherton West & Co., Ltd., Owners, | Anwarganj, Cawnpore. .. oe oe oe 
31-8-45, Post Box No. 67, Cawnpore. 
31 325 | ( Spg. 197 [Started working 2. Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd... a _. |Messrs. Sital Prasad Kharag Prasad, Mg.|Chowkaghat, Benares O. 10/2 339772540 2,040 
(Wg. or} from 1-3-45. Agents, Office on Mill premises. Cantonment. P. 100 /) 
14 1,368 296 3. Bharat Stores Lakshmi Cotton Mills = ..|Bharat Stores Limited, Owners, Office} Water Work Road, Agra. e's oe 4,552 
" on Mill premises. 
93 788 305 4. Bijh Cotton Mills, Ltd., Hathras (formerly Tulsidas|Messrs. N. K, Ltd. Mg. Agents, Freegunj, | Sasni Gate, Mendu Road, 100 15,00,000 oe 
Tejpal Mills, Ltd.) 2 ee | Hathras City. | 
5. t Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co. (C.C.M.) % ..|¢ The British Indian Corporation, Ltd., | Cooperganj, Cawnpore, r* a ( 8,640 | 
78 1,547 286 . 2 ee Ae de. (Juhi) ae ..|) Owners, Post Box No. 3, Cawnpore. Juhi, Cawnpore. t} 26,352 | 
7. Cawnpore Textiles, Ltd. ai He a .. |Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Mg. Cooperganj, Cawnpore’.. | 2-8-0 15,00,000 792 
a Agents, Sutherland House, Cawnpore. 
1,229 230 8. Dayalbagh Textile Mills Ltd. .. si ee ..|Messrs. Social Security and Service Corpo-| Dayalbagh, Agra os 100 36,000 ee 
549 315 : os ration Ltd., Agents, Dayalbagh. | 
ne aera es e ts = .. |Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Mg.] Civil Lines, Cawnpore .. 100 | 
Sh s.t46 310 or Elgin Mille Co.. ita Agents, Sutherland House, Cawnpore. ; 10 | 30129,000 | 19,556 | 
to. tIndra Spg. and Wvg. Mills, (formerly Agra Spg. and Seth Suganchand, Owner, Office on Mill] Jeon-i-ka-Mandi, Agra .. - 
3 125 319 Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.). premises. 
11. tt Jamna Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. .. oe ee a ea Mau-Aima, Allahabad Dt. cs 
12,  tJjohn’s Mills Co. (formerly John’s Coronatio } ; : { | ey 
4 7,001 eo. ee ee i aii eee Eman a tanta. an... ..Ouwuner Teoni-ki-Magdi- resent REI OR - 


fc atte rae ela 
sai md ta et yeah c SA RR E NE Rare es 
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Bue 


Approxi- Total 
CAPer AT. NUMBER OF SPINDLES ‘ tg tt ot 
INSTALLED. Average te . quantity | Average | of days 
3 | | Number of [Number on of Cotton [|Number of | worked 
SITUATION . Total | | Spindles of L = : consumed Hands from REMARKS, 
OF MILL, Nominal | . nount of | Total at work | Looms persion during the | employed |1st Sept. 
value of Capital Mule. Ring. : otal. daily. _instalied, sie year = daily. | 1943 to 
Share. paid up. | Y* | candies of 31st Aug. 
Vea | SE eee ARC | 784 lbs. | 2 on Sees 
Rs, : Rs. 
Anwarganj, Cawnpore. .. ei oe 39,900 39,900 37,957 898 895 9,425 1,634 287 
-|Chowkaghat, Benares O. 1012 33772540 2,040 | 20,976 23,016 19,430 503 415 4,105 1,714 394 
Cantonment. P. 1100/3) 
fice} Water Work Road, Agra. a oe 4,552 2,000 6,552 ae ° ee ° Not working. 
Sasni Gate, Mendu Road, 100 15,00,000 : 12,780 12,780 10,714 20 ve 6,486 535 299 
Hathras City. 
Cooperganj,  Cawnpore,| .. -»  §] 8,640 | 36,656 45,296 44,377 972 963 26,242 { 2,867 285 |J Has 6 blanket 
Juhi, Cawnpore. t| 26,352 a 26,352 25,018 ° a 606 285 looms. 
-|Cooperganj, Cawnpore__... | 2-8-o 15,00,000 792 | 21,120 21,912 21,784 510 502 6,713 790 290 
i Has 120 Ri ] 
Dayalbagh, Agra ve 100 36,000 ee ; 76 20 se 68 312 Spindies = woo 
ae ° | 
aa mean tanta cay {> | 36:20,000 | 19,556 | 34352) 53,908 | 50,998 | tet99] 14156] 19,646] 2,410] 294 
Jeon-i-ka-Mandi, Agra .. ae ee 12,720 1,200 | 13,920 12,782 ° ee 2,907 513 293 
Paria 
Mau-Aima, Allahabad Dt. ss ~“ te | ee ee . . . ee ) getoiarecto ae not 
— | i stininel ie 51,360 48,858 ee ini 9,194 1,831 289 


NAMES OF MILLS. 


NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNERS 
AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


SITUATION 
OF MILL. 


CAPITAL. 
ate 


Total 
amount of 
Capital 
paid up. 


RAJPUTANA. 
Edward Mills Co., Ltd. .. 


§ Kotah Textiles Ltd. 
Krishna Mills, Ltd. 


Mahalakshmi Mills Co., Ltd. .. 


§ Maharajah Kishengarh Mills Ltd. 
+§ Maharajah Sri Umaid Mills Ltd. 
§$ Meawar Textile Mills, Ltd. 
Shree Bijay Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly BijayLax mi 


Cloth Mills Co.). 
Shree Mahadeo Cotton Mills Ltd. 


BERAR. 
Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


R. S. Reckchand Gopaldas Mohota Spg. and Wvg. 
Mills, Ltd. (formerly Akola Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 
Savatram Ramprasad Mills Co., Ltd. .. 


Vidarbha Mills, Berar, Ltd. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
§ Bengal-Nagpur Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Burhanpur Tapti Mill Ltd. 


Central India Spinning, Weaving and Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
(Empress Mills). 


Model Mills, Nagpur, Ltd. 


Pulgaon Cotton Mills Ltd. (formerly Pulgaon Cotton 
Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd.) 

t Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand Spinning and 
Weaving wills. 

t Rai Saheb Rekchand Mohota Spinning & Weaving 
Mills. 

BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
Bihar Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. oe 


Gaya Cotton & Jute Mills, Ltd. 


HYDERABAD (NIZAM’S TERRITORY). 
§ Aurungabad Mills, Ltd. i ae 


§ Azam Jahi Mills, Ltd. 
§ Dewan Bahadur Ramgopal Mills, Ltd. 
§ Hyderabad (Deccan) Spg. and Wvg, Co., Ltd 


§ Mahaboob Shahi Kulburga Mills Co., Ltd. 
§ Osmanshahi Mills, Ltd. ss 


CENTRAL INDIA. 
§ Bhopal Textiles Ltd. 


§ Binod Mills Co., Ltd. (Binod Mills) .. 
“8, (Deepchand Mills, 
*Sinra Cotton Mill). 


§ Hira Mills, Ltd., To RS ETI ~ 


formerly 


. § Hukamchand Mills, Ltd. p : 


Rai Saheb Seth Motilalji Raniwala, Mg. Di- 
rector Diggi Street, Beawar. 

Messrs. Piramal Chaturbhuj & Co., Mg. 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Thakurdas Khinvraj & Co., Secre- 
taries, Treasurers and Agents, Beawar. 

R. S. Seth Lalchand Kothari and R. S. 
Vithaldas G, Rathi, Secretaries, [reasurers 
and Agents, Beawar. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Tikamchand Bhagchand, 
Ltd., Mg. Agents, Madanganj, Kishengarh. 

Messrs. The Shree Krishna Agency Ltd., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises, 

Seth Sahib Sobhagmalji Lodha, Managing 
Agent, Office on Mill premises. 

Seth Raghunathsing Mansinghka, 
Director, Office on Mill premises. 

Seth Sanwarmal Mansinghka, Agent, Office 
on Mill premises. : 


Mg. 


Messrs. Kasturchand Dadabhoy & Co., 
Agents, Ilaco House, Sir Phirozshaw 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. bulakidas Mohta & Co. Ltd. Mg. 

_ Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Seth Savatram Ramprasad, Agent, Akola 


Messrs. Deshmukh & Co., 
Treasurers and Agents, 
premises. 


Secretaries, 
Office on Mill 


Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., Managing 
Agents, 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs. P. N. Mehta & Sons, Agents, Cooks 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Messrs. Tata Industries Ltd., Agents, 
Bombay House. 24, Bruce Street, Fort, 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Bansilal Abirchand Dadabhoy & 
Co., Agents, Ilaco House, Sir Phirozshaw 
Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Hardayal Nevatia, Mg. 
226, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Narsingdas Daga & Sons 
Owners, Office on Mill premises. 

seth Mathuradas Mohota, Sole Proprietor, 
Hinganghat. 


Agents, 


Messrs. Kashinath & Co., Ltd., Mg. 
P. O. Phulwari Sharif, Patna. 

Mr. Parmeshwar Prasad Managing Director, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Agents 


Messrs. Doraswami 
General Insurance 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The Industrial Trust Fund, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, Agents, 159, Gun- 
foundry Road, Hyderabad, (Deccan, ) 

Messrs. Lachminarayan Ramgopal & Son, 
Ltd., Agents, Post Box. No. 5, Secunder- 
abad (Dn.) 

Messrs. Ramannah Bhoomiah and Venkata 
Krishniah, Agents Post Box No. 15, 
Secunderabad (Dn.) 

Messrs. Dayaram Surajmal Lahoti, Agents, 

Begumpet (Deccan.) 

The Industrial Trust Fund, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, Agents, 159, Gun- 
foundry Koad, Hyderabad (Deccan, ) 


Iyer & Co., Agents, 
Building, Hornby 


Messrs. W. A. Beardsell & Co., Ltd., 
Agents 15/16 Sir Phirozshah Mehta 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. Binodiram Balchand, Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. 

Sir Sarupchand Hukamchand « Co., Agents, 
Sitalmata Bazar, Indore. 

Messrs. Bernpcband Hukamchand e Co., s 


ANG AVeCL Ho 


Beawar 


Bhimgunj 
Kotah Jn. 


Beawar 


Madanganj Kishengarh 
Pali-Marwar 

Bhilwara 

Near Ry. Station, Bijay- 


nagar (Ajmer). 
Bhilwara 


Total 


e 


Badnera 


: Akola 


Tajnapeth, Akola .. 


Ellichpur, Amraoti Dist. .. 
Total 


} Rajnandgaon 

Burhanpur, &al Bag, Nimar 
District. 

Nagpur 

Umrer Road, Nagpur 

Pulgaon, Dist. Wardha 

Hinganghat, Dist. Wardha. 


Do. do. is 
Total 


Phulwari-Sharif, Patna .. 


Gaya 


Aurangabad 

Warrangal . 

Elchigudda, Secunderabad, 
Elchigudda, Secunderabad 
(Dn.) 


Gulbarga 
Nanded 


Bhopal 


Near Ry. Station , Beawar 


ee 
as 


Rs. 
6,409,000 


15,00,000 


7,00,000 


12,99,600 


( 
4 30,00,000 


: 24,00,000 
11,99,350 


8, 50,000 


1 5,00,000 


1,30,89,450 | 


200 | 


10 
100 


2 | 


j 


5,50,000 | 


51,000 


11,77,800 


8,208 1,20,8. 


21,38 


1,068 21,40 
13,0¢ 


12,09 


1,005 67,98 


100 | 


100 
500 


250 


—_—_—_{—_—  -—.. 


12,00,000 
96,87,500 


94,91,850 


4,00,000 


——EE 


31,47 


416 29,64 


1,15,14 


52,40 


17,79 
31,6¢ 


442 21,07 


2,19,793350 


858 2,99,7 


45 
10 


i eee 


(ee 


4,523,745 


18,01,000 t 


3150 


1,188 18,35 


22,245,745 


1,185 =23,85 


bu jain, Gwalior 


Ujjain 


Indore 


12,00,000 
17,985,060 
(QO. S.) 


17,98,800 
(B. G.) 


7,00,000 
(B. G,) 


593,000 


49,63,900 
(B. G.) | 


2,640 15,67 


19,94 


16,376 


13,080 | 


5 OR OWNERS 
DDRESSES. 


SITUATION 
OF MILL. 


Raniwala, Mg. Di- 
awar. 

bhuj & Co., Mg. 
premises. 


Total 
amount of 
Capital 


paid up. 


mate 
quantity 
of Cotton 
consumed 
during the 

year in 
candies of 
784 Ibs. 


Average 
Number 
of Hands 
employed 
daily, 


1st Sept. 

1944 to 

31st Aug. 
[945. 


Bhimgunj 


Beawar . 


Kotah Jn. 


ee 
- 


raj & Co., Secre-| Near Ry. Station, Beawar 


Agents, Beawar. 
oathari and R. S. 
aries, [Treasurers 


hand Bhagchand, | Madanganj Kishengarh 


anj, Kishengarh. 


Beawar 


na Agency Ltd.,| Pali-Marwar 


smises, 


odha, Managing | Bhilwara 


mises. 


ta 
on 


ansinghka, Mg.|Near Ry. Station, Bijay- 


>remises. 


a, Agent, Office; Bhilwara 


jabhoy & Co.,|Badnera .. 


Sir Phirozshaw 


ay. 
& Co. Ltd, Mg.! Akola 


bmises. 


nagar (Ajmer). 


, Agent, Akola] Tajnapeth, Akola .. 


D., Secretaries, | Ellichpur, Amraoti Dist. .. 


Office on Mill 


-Co., Managing 
set, Calcutta. 


5, Agents, Cooks 

Fort, Bombay. 
Ltd., Agents, 
e Street, Fort, 


d Dadabhoy & 
Sir Phirozshaw 

Day. 

a, Mg. Agents, 
mbay. 

las Daga & Sons 
xremises. 

Sole Proprietor, 


d., Mg. Agents 
tna, 
naging Director, 


& Co., Agents, 
ding, Hornby 


H. E. Fi. the 
ents, 159, Gun- 
pd, ( Deccan, ) 
agopal & Son, 
O. 5, secunder- 


b and Venkata 
Box No. 15, 


ahoti, Agents, 
H. E. H. the 


ats, 159, Gun- 
ad (Deccan,) 


e~ Co, Ltd., 
shah Mehta 


i, Secretaries, 
3, Office on 


District. 
Nagpur 


Do. 


Gaya 


(Dn.) 
Gulbarga 
Nanded 


Bhopal 


Aurangabad 


} Rajnandgaon 


Warrangal .. 


Ujjain... 


hand & Co., Indore “a 
; . Office = 


: ie ot 
ra % - ee 
S ‘ - em x 2 J - ; t 
ca i cad rie a ao tis : A 
* Ss So ee Se x 


ee: 


Total 


Burhanpur, &al Bag, Niar 


Umrer Road, Nagpur 


Pulgaon, Dist. Wardha 
Hinganghat, Dist. Wardha. 


do. wa 


Total 


Phulwari-Sharif, Patna .. 


Elchigudda, Secunderabad. 


Elchigudda, Secunderabad 


Ujjain, Gwalior 


Rs, 
6,40,000 


15,00,000 
7,00,000 


12,99,600 


) 30,00,000 
24,00,000 
11,99,850 

8,50,000 


15,00,000 


i, 


1,260 | 


1,30,89,450 


8,208 '1,20,848 


5,50,000 


51,000 
11,77,300 


16,70,000 


21,384 


1,068 21,408 | 


13,096 | 


12,092 | 


34,45,800 


1,068 


fo. 
P 


| 


| 
i 

ee 
' 


12,00,000 


12,00,000 
96,87,500 


94,91,850 


4,00,000 


67,980 | 


31,476 | 


29,040 


1,15,188 | 


52,408 | 


17,792 | 


31,600 | 


21,672 


2,19,799350 


2,99,776 | 


4,139 
4,324 
17,014 


12,075 


23,052 
15,899 
7,020 


10,844 


1,260 


I,29,050 


95,027 


41530 
231 
5,614 


39293 


5,078 


7,008 


4,100 


3431 
393 


—_—_—_. 


21,384 


22,470 
13,096 


12,092 


————— 


69,048 


20,195 


19,950 
12,157 


11,811 


39,584 


297 

( Spg. 197 
Weg. oI 
296 


395 


2386 
286 


315 


310 


319 


64,113 


3,502 


716 
4,153 


3,330 


spindles on 
31-53-45. 
Started working 
from 1-3-45. 


1 10347 Ring 


* Estimate 


31,476 
30,056 


1,15,188 
52,408 
17,792 


31,600 


22,114 


= 


3,00,034 


29,978 
25,953 
92,745 
45,695 
14,550 


30,089 


21,055 


17,231 


2.63,125 


8,176 


9,193 
332520 
12,594 

5,500 


5,397 


»299 


| 
| 


423,745 


18,01,000 ' 


9»5300 


18,352 | 


5,500 
19,540 


5,000 


16,198 


79,239 


22,245,745 


23,352 | 


12,00,000 
17,98,060 
(O. 3S.) 


17,98,800 
(B. G.) 


7,00,000 
(B. G.) 


593,000 


49,603,900 
(B. G.) 


15,076 


19,944 


16,376 | 


13,080 | 


27,764 
24,708 | 


1,10,53,700 


1,17,548 | 


20,00,000 


25,,;040 


21,198 


1,077 
4,010 


18,316 


19,944 


16,376 


13,080 


27,704 
24,708 


1,20,188 


16,135 


19, 500 


15,437 


10,010 


15,004 


34952 
16,284 
25,964 


43,732 


15,004 
34,226 
15,948 
24,011 


51993 


4,245 


9,550 


7,201 


10,210 


375149 


0,770 


( 10,213 


) 


7,999 


(Has 16. blanket 
2 ~=looms. 


‘ Has 13 blanket 
looms. 
Has 32 
looms. 


waste 


) 
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NAMES OF MILLS. 


ie 


NAMES OF AGENTS OR OWNER 
AND OFFICE ADDRESSES. : 


SITUATION 
OF MILL. 


rt 


| NUMBER OF SPINDLES 


INSTALLED. 


Total. 


spindles on 
31-8-45, 
started working 
from 1-3-45,. 


\ 10347 Ring 


Estimate 


1( Has 16 _ bilanket 
1? looms. 


tego 13. blanket 
looms. 


Has 32 
looms. 


waste 


‘Has 5 _ blanket 
looms. 


. Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 


- Commonwealth Weaving Factory. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 
t Atherton Mills .. 


Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd. 
{ Bharat Stores Lakshmi Cotton Mills - es 


Bijh Cotton Mills, Ltd., Hathras (formerly Tulsidas 
Tejpal Mills, Ltd.) 

t Cawnpore Cotton Mills Co. (C.C.M.) 

z . Do. do, do. (J uhi) 

Cawnpore Textiles, Ltd. i oe 


Dayalbagh Textile Mills Ltd. .. 
Elgin Mi'ls Co., Ltd. 


t Indra Spg. and Wvg. Mills, (formerly Agra Spg. and 
Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.). 
tt Jamna Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. .. ee ae 
t John’s Mills Co. (formerly John’s Coronation 
Spinning Mill). 
t Do. (formerly John’s Princess 
of Wales Spmning Mill). ) 
t Do. (formerly John’s Spg. Miil).. 
J. K. Cotton Manufacturers, Ltd. ‘es os .< 


Juggilai Kamlapat Cotton Spg. and Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd 
Lakshmiratan Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 

t Lalla Mal Hardeo Dass Cotton Spinning Mill Co. 
Moradabad Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 
Muir Mills Co., Ltd. is — ‘a 

¢ Narayan Cotton Mill... ¥ a o¢ - 
t Ramchand Spg. & Wvg. Mills (formerly New Ram- 

chand Cotton Mills). 
New Victoria Mills, Co., Ltd. 


Prem Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 
§ Raza Textiles, Ltd. . i + 


R.G. Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 

t Sachendi Cotton Mills. 

tShri Radha Krishna Mills (known as Mirzapur Cotton 
Mills.) 


tSwadeshi Bima Cotton 
Krishna Mills Ltd.) 


Mills (formerly New 


MADRAS PROVINCE. 
Aaron Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd. 


§ Alagappa Textiles (Cochin) Ltd. 

Asher Textiles, Ltd. 

Buckingham and Carnatic Co., Ltd. (Buckingham Mill) 
Do. do. (Carnatic Mill) .. 

Cambodia Mills, Ltd. a ys i ; 

§ Cochin Textiles Ltd. 


Coimbatore Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Coimbatore Kamala Mills, Ltd. 

Coimbatore Murugan Mills, Ltd. 

Coimbatore Pioneer Mills, Ltd. 

Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. oe 


Do. Tadepalli Branch (formerly Andhra 
Cotton Mills). 


Dhanalakshmi Mills, Ltd. 


. Gnanambikai Mills, Ltd. 


: Janakiram Mills’Ltd. .. 


- [Ranjit Singh, Esq., M.A., 


.« (Messrs. 


Messrs. Atherton West & Co., Ltd., Owners, 
Post Box No. 67, Cawnpore, 


, |Messrs. Sital Prasad Kharag Prasad, Mg. 


Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Bharat Stores Limited, Owners, 
on Mill premises. 
Messrs. N.K, Ltd. Mg. Agents, Freegunj, 
Agra. 
The British Indian Corporation, Ltd., 
Owners, Post Box No. 3, Cawnpore. 


Office 


.. |Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Mg. 


Agents, Sutherland House, Cawnpore. 


. |Messrs. Social Security and Service Corpo- 


ration Ltd., Agents, Dayalbagh. 


. |Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Mg. 


Agents, Sutherland House, Cawnpore. 
Seth Suganchand, Owner, Office on Mill 
premises, 


} 


ae Edwin John 
Jatnika Bagh, Agra. 
J 


Messrs. J. K. Commercial Corpn. Ltd., Man- 
aging Agents, Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 

Sir Padampat Singhania, Mg. Director, 
DwarkadasRoad, Kamla Tower, Cawnpore, 


Esq., Owner 


-{Messrs. Beharilal Ramcharan Mg. Agents, 


Behari Niwas, Cawnpore. 


- (Messrs, Brijlal Gupta, Receiver & Manager, 


Office on Mill premises. 


- {Lala Alakhdhari Chief Secretary, Kundun- 


pur, Moradabad. 

Mr. K. J. D. Price, Managing 
Cawnpore. 

Messrs. H. Bevis & Co. Secretaries Treasurers 
& Agents, Post Box No. 29, Cawnpore. 
Messrs. Hiralal Gulabchand & Co., Owners, 
and Agents, Mursan Gate, Hathras City. 


Director, 


- |Messrs. J. P. Srivastava & Sons, Ltd. Secre- 


taries, P. B, No. 46, Cawnpore, 


- }L. Amin Chand Soni, Secretary, Ujhani(U.P.) 
“Nir if. 


P. Shrivastava (Rampur), 
Ltd., Mg. Agents, Rampur (State.) 
LL.B., O.B.E. 
Managing Director, Lucknow. 


-{Messrs. Naraindas Gopaldas, Agents, Sree 


Dwarkadish Road, Cawnpore. 

Messrs. Sekhsaria Bros. Ltd., Agents, 
P, 10, New Jaganath Road, Calcutta. 
Messrs. Bharat Stores Ltd., Proprietors, 
Agra. 


-|Mr. E. J. W. Plummer, Managing Director, 


Post Box No. 19, Cawnpure. 


~}Mr. C. Samuel Aaron, Mg. Director, Office 


on Mill premises. 


.|Messrs. Ramal & Co. Ltd., Agents, Ala- 


gappanagar, P. O. (Cochin State) 
Textile Corporation Ltd., 

Agents, Avanashi Road, Tiruppur. 
Hayy Binny & Co. (Madras), Ltd., Mg. 


Mg. 


Agents, 7, Armenian Street, Madras. 


- [Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., Managing 


Agents & Secs., Racecourse, Coimbatore. 


- Messrs. West Coast Agencies Ltd., Owners, 


Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. R. Beema Naidu & Co., Agents, 

Avanashi Road, Pappanaickenpalayam, 

Coimbatore. 

Messrs. R,. V. Lakshmiah Naidu & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


- [Messrs. T. A. Ramalingan Chettiar Sons & 


Co., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


- |Messrs. T. R. Narayanaswami Naidu & Co., 


Agents, Coimbatore. 
Messrs, R. G. S. Naidu & Co,,Secretaries & 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


- [The Commonwealth Trust, Ltd., Calicut, 


Malabar. 

Messrs. M. Nanjappa Chettiar & Sons, Mg. 
Agents and Secretaries, Tiruppur. 
Messrs. V. C. Vellingiri Gounder & Bros., 
Managing Agents, Vellakinar House, 
Vellakinar Post, Coimbatore. 


Messrs. Shakthi Ltd., Mg. Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. | _ | 


Anwarganj, Cawnpore. . 


Chowkaghat, 
Cantonment. 
Water Work Road, Agra. 


Benares 


Sasni Gate, Mendu Road, 
Hathras City. 
Cooperganj, 
Juhi, Cawnpore. 
Cooperganj, Cawnpore .. 


Cawnpore, 


Dayalbagh, Agra 

Civil Lines, Cawnpore 
Jeon-i-ka-Mandi, Agra 
Mau-Aima, Allahabad Dt. 


Jeoni-ki-Mandi, Agra .. 


L 

Darshanpura, Kamlapat 
Road, Cawnpore. 

Anwarganj, Juhi, Cawnpore 


Kalpi Road, Cawnpore 


Sadabad Gate, Hathras | 


City, Aligarh District. 
Moradabad is 


Cawnpore .. 

Bansumandi, Cawnpore .. 
Hathras City, Aligarh Dist, 
Gwaltoli, Cawnpore 


Ujhani, District, Budaun., 

P,Q. Jwalanagar, Rampur 
(State) 

Talkatora, Lucknow “a 


Sachendi .. ee 
Narghat, Mirzapur 


Grand Trunk Road, Aligarh 
near Village Sarsal. 
Juhi, Cawnpore 


Total ee 


Pappinisseri, North 


P. 100 


OQ. 100 | 


B. 650 | 


QO. 1,000 


Malabar. 
Alagappanagar 

State ) 
Avanashi Road, Tiruppur.. 


(Cochin 


Perambur, Madras 
Singanallur, Coimbatore... 


Alagappanagar 
Cochin State. 

Singanallur Post, 
batore Dist. 


Pudukad, 
Coim. 


Uppilipalayam, Singanal- 
lur, Coimbatore. 

Mettupalayam 
Coimbatore. 

Péelamedu, Coimbatore .. 


Road , 


Palm Gro¥e Road, Coim- 
batore 

Tadepalli, Guntur Dist. .. 

Cannanore, Malabar 

Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur 


Vellakinar, Coimbatore 


Srivilliputhur Road, Raja- 


500 


| 


| 


; 339772549 
15,00,000 

**¢ ¢ 

t 


15,00,000 


36,000 


36,20,000 


12,50,000 
17,55,000 


2'7,00,000 
19,906,100 


2,98,550 


| 30,00,000 


52,03,059 


26,21,500 


| \ 40,00,000 


3,94,04,205 


| 


£ sf 


Rs. 6,91,893 
100 | 


100 


8,906,510 


4,00,000 


52,50,000 


21,200 | 
44,964 | 
| 28,080 | 


6,880 | 


3,408 | 


| 56,404 | 
10,920 


16,780 


64,972 


£7,600 | 
18,128 


17,544 


2,640 | 800 


2,288 | 2,236 4,524 


988 99,888 | 1,00,876 


1,85,806 


5:78,788 | _7,04,594 | 


9,99,962 


20,000,000 
7:99,938 
1,10,54,100 
II1,00,000 
50,000 


6,00 ,000 


4,12,017 


5,58,550 


5 ,00,000 


6,92,300 


£ 51,043 
@ ish. 6d. 


8,11,600 


4,84,300 


,00,000 


| 25,020 25,020 


14,000 14,000 


'1,19,108 
} 


| 29,824 


1,319,108 


29,824 


15,152 | 15,152 


19,424 | 19,424 


9,504 | 9,594 


11,480 | 11,480 


19,280 | 19,280 


45,080 45,080 


Apprexi- | 
mate 


, quantity | Average 
—— hee of Cotton [Number of 
SITUATION | io) Wikeet* pin consumed | Hands 
OF MILL. Nominal] , uring the — 
value of| “ ¢. l year in ily. 
Share, pi | candies of 
: 784 Ibs. 


Anwarganj, Cawnpore. .. we 9,425 


Chowkaghat, Benares 9, se 
Cantonment. } 339779540 


ater Work Road, Agra. 4 és ae Not working. 


aM ‘cwong Mendu Road, 15,00,000 6,486 

athras City. | 
ele ganj, Cawnpore, 2 | \ 26,242 aa 6 blanket 

Juhi, Cawnpore. ooms. 
ooperganj, Cawnpore.. 


6,713 


= Has 120 Ring wool 
Dayalbagh, Agra ee | : ve : Spindles 


ivil Lines, Cawn 
win 53,908 


eon-i-ka-Mandi, Agra .. 13,920 


fau-Aima, Allahabad Dt. . - a . .. | 4aformation ‘not 


2 received. 


eoni-ki-Mandi, Agra .. 51,360 48,858 9,194 


Darshanpura, Kamlapat |O. | : 12,50,000 21,200 20,522 | 25 11,345 


_ Road, Cawnpore. P, | 
Anwarganj, Juhi, Cawnpore |B, 12 17,55,000 


O. 27,;00,000 
Kalpi Road, Cawnpore .. 19,960,100 


44,904 43,071 11,905 


28,080 26,074 11,444 - P ie 13. blanket 


looms. 
Sadabad Gate, Hathras 


. , | o« | | 10,630 ee - 4,311 
City, Aligarh District. | 
Moradabad ee 2,98,550 | 13,488 12,127 ; 2,419 


Cawnpore .. ee | t 30,00,000 | | 86,932 86,823 20,051 


Bansumandi, Cawnpore .. 10,920 8,320 “ ii 3,918 


Hathras City, Aligarh Dist; 20,320 14,254 4,404 


Gwaltoli, Cawnpore .. Z | 52,03,059 703952 67,312 20,060 


Ujhani, District, Budaun., 26,21,500 
P.O. Jwalanagar, Rampur jo. 40,00,000 

(State) 
Talkatora, Lucknow os 8,96,516 


17,600 15,220 ve 3,077 
18,128 16,435 5,011 
17,544 17,544 16,168 | 3,001 


Sachendi.. ee = 4,00,000 3,440 2,705 


Narghat, Mirzapur ° 


Grand Trunk Road, Aligarh 
near Village Sarsal. 


Juhi, Cawnpore.. oe 52,50,000 | 1,00,876 99,888 . 96,580 
Total ee 


Pappinisseri, Northjo. 
Malabar. P. 

Alagappanagar (Cochin 
State ) 

Avanashi Road, Tiruppur.. 


41524 3,203 


3,94,04,265 | 1,85,806)5,78,788 | 7,604,594 | 7,13,590 2,16,144 
9,99,962 ee ee ee 


20,00,000 ae 25,020 25,020 20,000 


7:99,938 ++ | 14,000 14,000 13,943 


Singanallur, Coimbatore... 11,00,000 : 29,824 29,824 28,642 


Perambur, Madras ca ; 1,10,54,100 '1,19,108 1,319,108 1,16,251 


Alagappanagar Pudukad, | 50,000 x 15,152 15,152 4,400 
Cochin State. | 
Singanallur Post, Coim- | 6,00 ,000 ; 19,424 19,424 19,182 
batore Dist. 


1 Uppilipalayam, Singanal- 4,12,6017 ee 9,504 9,504 9,504 
lur, Coimbatore. 
| Mettupalayam Road, 558,550 is 11,480 11,480 10,694 
Coimbatore. 
| Péelamedu, Coimbatore .. 5 ,00,000 - 19,280 19,280 18,960 


}Palm Grove Road, Coim- 45,080 45,080 44,898 
| batore | 6,92,300 
| Tadepalli, Guntur Dist. .. 
| | _& 51,643 

Cannanore, Malabar ie @ ish. 6d. 


Rs. 6,91,893 
Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur 8,11,600 


Vellakinar, Coimbatore .. 4,84,300 


Srivilliputhur Road, Raja- 3,00,000 ae ? | (Working from: 


apoerem. | il ¢ June 1945. 
Dilipala am, om, ani LJ Ur, "= 2 sO . 
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Rie. MAR Vag eee Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


‘Mills, td., 
"§ Kalyanmal Mills, Ltd. 


Old Mil 
New Mills) 
ee 


§ K. S, Nazarali Mills (with Receiver) 


§ Motilal Agarwal Mills, Ltd. 

§ Nandlal Bhandari Mills, Ltd... 

§ Rai Bahadur Kanhaiyalal Bhandari Mills, Ltd. 
( formerly the Maharajah Mill). 

§ Rajkumar Mills, Ltd. ee . ee ee e« 


§ Shree Saj jan Mills, Ltd. (formerly Rutlam Bombay 
United Spg. & Wvg. Co., Ltd.). 


§ Shri Maharani Mahalsabai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 
§ Swadeshi Cotton and Flour Mills, Ltd. ee 


BENGAL PROVINCE, 

Acharya Prafulla Chandra Cotton Mills Ltd. 
Bagerhat Cooperative Weaving Union Ltd. 
TBanga Sri Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. ee 
+t Bangeswari Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

Bangodaya Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 

Basanti Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

Bengal Belting Works, Ltd. 

Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

Bowreah Cotton Mills Co., Ltd... 
Chittaranjan Cotton Mills, Ltd. 

Dacca Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill No. 1 


Do. do. 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 1 ve 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 2 - 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No, 3 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 4 - 

tEast India Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Mill No, 2 


Hindustan Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


t Hooghly Cotton Mills 


Kesoram Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly Allied Cotton 
and Dye Works, Ltd.) 
Luxminarayan Cotton Mills, Ltd. we 


Luxmi Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd. 
Mahalaxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. 
Mohini Mills, Ltd. (Mill No, 1) .. 


Do. Do. (Mill No, 2) 


Pravati Textile Mills Ltd. és aS at 


Rampooria Cotton Mills Ltd. (formerly Shri Nars-. 
ing Cotton Mill). 


~ Shree Hanuman Cotton Mills Co. (formerly New 
Ring Mill Co., Ltd.) 

Shree Radha Krishna Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill No. 1 
(formerly Goosery Cotton Mills). 

Sbree Radha Krishna Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill No. 2 
(formerly Jajodia Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 


Shree Radhesyam Mills, Ltd. 
Abhyuday Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 


(formerly Bharat 


t Siddheswari Cotton Mills 

Sri Durga Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 
owadeshi Industries Ltd. “ 

} Victoria Cotton Mills 


o-@ e-e 


r ‘s s 
<a 


662 


Messrs. Govindram Seksaria, Agents, 139, 
Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 


sss. Birla Bros., Ltd., Managing Agents, 

Office on Mill premises. i 

Messrs. Tillockchand Kalyanmal & Co., 

Secretaries, Treasurers & Agents, 

Office on Mill premises, 

Khan Saheb Seth Alabakhshji Muniruddin 
Nazaralli, Proprietor, Office on Mill Pre- 
mises. 

L. Bansidar Bansal, Esq. Mg. Director, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Nandlal Bhandari and _ Sons, 
Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 

Messrs, Nandalal Bhandari & Sons, Agents, 
Office on Mill premises: 

Sir Sarupchand Hukamchand & (Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Gopaldas Liladhar & Cc., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Mulraj G. Doongarsey & Co., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Jagannath Narayan & Co., Manag- 
ing Agents, Sanyogita Ganj, Indore. 


Messrs. The Bengal Worker’s Association, 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. Bengal Provincial Cooperative Bank 
Ltd. Mg. Agent Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs, Shah Chaudhuri &Co., Ltd., Agents, 
23, Harro Chander Mullick St. Calcutta, 
Dr. Narendranath Law, Managing Director, 
63, Radhabazar, Calcutta. 
Mr. Vassonji Damodar, Secretary, Panihati, 
(24 Parganas. ) 
Messrs. The Calcutta Agencies, Ltd., Mg. 
Agents, 14, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Messrs. 5S. K. Roy & Co., Ltd., Mg. Agents, 
2, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. 
Messrs. The Bengal Textile Agency, Ltd., 
Agents, 11 Clive Row, Calcutta. 
Messrs. Kettlewell Bullen & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, 21, Strand Road, Calcutta, 
Messrs. The Keshavlal Industrial Syndicate, 
Ltd. Mg. Agents, 4, Simpson Road, Dacca. 
Messrs. Mohini Mohon Saha, Bankim, 
Chandra Saha, etc. Mg. Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. 


S. K. Basu, Esq., Mg. Director, Godnyle, { 
Narayanganj Dacca. L 


Messrs. Kettlewell Bullen & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, 21, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


Mg 


5? 


Mr. 5S. P. Chakravarit and Mr. Manabendra 

Mohan Kundu Chowdhury, Mg. Directors, 

120 Maharshi Debendra Road, P.O. 
Hatkola, Calcutta. 

Dr. A. C. Sen Gupta, Mg. Director. 
National Bank Buildings, P. 2 Missiom 
RKow Extension, Calcutta. 

Mr. A. W. Sen, Proprietor, Serampore 


Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., Agents, 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Messrs. The Dacca National Agency Ltd., 
Mg. Agents, 3, Johnson Road, Dacca. 
Messrs. Textile Trust, Ltd., Agents, P. O. 

Bandar, Naranyanganj, Dacca Dt. 
Messrs. H. Datta & Sons, Ltd., Mg. Agents, 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Messrs, Chakravarti Sons & Co., Manag- 
ing Agents, P. 
Nadia. 


Messrs. KX. C. Biswas Co., Agents Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs. Hazarimull Heeralal, Mg. Agents 
148, Cotton Street, Calcutta. 

Messrs, Partabmul Rameshwar & Nursing & 
Co. Owners, 46, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


{ ates. Sadhuram Tularam, Managing 
{ Agents, 122, Ghusery Road, Howrah, 
J 


Messrs. Sobharam Keshavdeo Mg. Agents 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


e 

Messrs. Manna Mandal and Mullick Co.,, 
Owners, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Choudhury & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
23 Hurrochunder Mullik Street, Calcutta. 

Messrs. Anandaram Gajadar, Mg. Agent: 
51 Vivakananda Koad, Calcutta. 

Messrs, Partabmull Rameshwar & Nursing 
& Co, Proprietors, 46, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. 

Messrs. United Commercial Agency, Ltd., 


Agents, 11, Calootola Street, Calcutta. 


: ee. 05% 
wy 2 (Sti! 
: Aes 


Indore City 


;walior, (near Morar R 
Station.) 


Indore 


, 


Nijatpura, Ujjain.. fe 
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ee se 
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Indore. 
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Boyra Main Road, Khulia. 
Bagerhat .. se 
Sodepore (24, Parganas) ,. 
Serampore, Hoogly 7 


Panihati. District, 24-Par- 
ghanas. 

Barrackpore Trunk Road, 
Panihati, 24 Parganas. 

Bosepura Lane, Serampore 


Mahesh, Serampore, Dst. 
Hooghly. 
Bowreah, Dist. Howrah. 
Narayanganj, Dacca. 


Postgollah, P. O. Farida- 
bad, Dacca. 


Dhamgarh, 
Dacca. 
Godnyle 


Narayanganj, 
Do. 


Shamnagar (District 
24-Parganahs). 


Maurigram, 
District. 


Howrah ( 


\ 


Belgurriah, 24 Parganas... 


42, Garden Reach Road, 
Calcutta. 

Godnyle 
Dacca. 

Narayanganj, Dacca 


Narayangan], 


Palta, 24-Parganas 


. “» ( Kushtia .. Pe ic 
O. Kushtia Bazar, < 


a 


| Belghurriah, 24 Parganas 
Panthatti, .. ~ 


Serampore, Mohesh, E.I. 
Ky., Bengal. 


Fuleshwar, P.O. Uluberia, 
Dist. Howrah. 
(122, Old Ghusery Road, 
Howrah. 
1 5 Girish Ghosh Road, 
Belur, Howrah Dist. 
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Ghusury, Howrah. 


Anantpur, Howrah 
Kounagar (E. 1. Ry.) 
Panihatti .. 


Ghoosery, Salkia BO. 
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Sodepur Dt. 24 Parganas... 
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Ol. 


Jawahar Mills, Ltd, 
t Jayaram Mills; Ltd. 
-Kaleeswarar Mills, Ltd. 
_Kandan Textiles, Ltd. .. 
Kasturi Mills, Ltd. 


Kothari Textiles, Ltd. .. 
Kumaran Mills Ltd. ‘ae + 
Lakshmi Mills Co., Ltd., Mill No. 1 .. 


Do. do, Mill No. 2 .. 
Lotus Mills, Ltd. .. se 


Loyal Mills, Ltd. (formerly Tinnevelly Textiles, Ltd.) 


t Madras United Spg. & Wvg. Mills .. 


Madura Mills Co., Ltd., Madura (Old & New) 


Madura Mills Co., Ltd., Tuticorin (formerly Coral 


Mills Co., Ltd.) 


Madura Mil's Co., Ltd., Ambasamudram (formerly 


Tinnevelly Mills Co., Ltd.) 


Madura Mills Co., Ltd. (Pandyan Mills, Madura) 


Mahalakshmi Textile Mills, Ltd. an 


Malabar Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 


Mettur Industries, Ltd. .. sn oe ‘ 


Palani Andavar Mills, Ltd. es a, 
Pankaja Mills, Ltd. 08 


Pullicar Mills, Ltd. os ie 0 
Radhakrishna Mills, Ltd. oe os 
Ti Raja Mills. ait se Ws ia 
Rajalakshmi Mills, Ltd. s ee 


Rajapalayam Mills, Ltd. oe oe ° 


Salem Rajendra Mills, Ltd. “ oe 

t Sankar Mills... ss os ‘0 : 
Saroja Mills, Ltd. 

Shree Venkatesa Mills, Ltd. 


§Sitaram Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. o 


; & Co., * 4 i ents, 
| omee bad Mg. Ag 
. Director, Office on 


oo gents, Offi 
. Uma 


Mr. A. L. A, R. Kalairaja Chettiar, Local 
Agent, Office on Mull premises, | 
Messrs. ©. S. & Co., Agents 8 Second Line 
Beach Madras | | 

essrs. C, N, Venkatapathy Naidu & Co., 
Ltd., Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
essrs. Kothari & Sons, Mg. Agents, Orien- 
tal Buildings, Armenian Street, Madras. 
Messrs. N. Appuswamy Naidu & Co., 
Agents, Coimbatore. 
Messrs. G. Kuppuswami Naidu & Co., 
Office on Mill premises. 


Messrs Lotus Agency, Ltd., Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. | 

Messrs. E. D, Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Agents, 

Dougall Rd., Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay, 


essrs, Indra Singh & Sons Ltd., Owners Cambatta. 
Building, 42 Queens Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

pe 


>Messrs. A. & F. Harvey, Ltd., Managers, 
Madura. 


Messrs. S. S. N. Lakshmanan Chettiar & Co., 
Mg. Agents, Pasumalai P. O., Madura. 


. |Messrs, A. L. A. R. Vellayan Chettiar, P. S. 


»~iMr. M. V. 


-» Lkamco 


; Messrs. 


Sathappa Chettiar and A. K, T. K. M. 

Narayanan Namboodripad, Agents, Kallai. 

Messrs. W. A. Beardsell & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
Post Box No. 7, Madras. 

Messrs. Bhaghyalakshmi & Co., 


Mg. 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


- \Messrs. C. S. Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar & 


Sons, Mg. Agents, & Secretaries, 
P, O. No. 150, Coimbatore. 


-|Messrs. V. V. C. R. Viapuri Mudaliar & 


Sons, Agents Tiruchengode. 


- |Messrs. A. G. Guruswami Naidu & Co., Mg. 


Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


P. Kanagavel, Owner, Office 
on Mill premises. 


- Messrs. B. Rangaswami Naidu, Managing 


Agent, Office on Mill premises. 
Agencies Ltd., Mg. 
Ramamandram, Rajapalayam. 
Lhiagaraja Chetty & Co., 
Agents, Madura, 

». Sankaranainar Pillai & Sons, Proprietors, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Agent 


Ltd. 


- Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Sons Ltd., 


Managing Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


- |Messrs. G. V. Govindaswami Naidu & Co., 


Managing Agents, 3/62, Pasupati Muda- 
liar Street, OUdamalpet. 


- Messrs. T.R. Anantharama lyer& Bros., Ltd., 


Somasundaram Mills Ltd., (formerly Coimbatore Mall 


Mills). 
Soundararaja Mills, Ltd. ea ‘“ 


Sree Meenakshi Mills, Ltd. 


Sree Suryanarayana Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd... 


Sri Balasubramania Mills, Ltd. 
t Sri Kothandram Mills (Weaving) .. 


t Do. do. (Spinning) 3 
Sri Palamalai Ranganathar Mills, Ltd. 


t Sri Ramachandra Spg. & Wvg. Mills 


Sri Ramalinga Choodambikai Mills, Ltd. 


Sri Ranga Vilas Ginning, Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 


Sri Sarada Mills, Ltd. .. “s - 
+t Sri Satyanarayana Spinning Mill .. 


+§ Thaikesar Alai (Branch of Shree Meenakshi 


Ltd. Madura. 
Thirumagal Mills, Ltd. 


Tirumurti Mills, Ltd... + ae 
Trichinopoly Mills, Ltd. MP + 
Vasanta Mills, Ltd. .s oe oe 


« Messrs. 


Managing Agents, Pushpagirii, Trichur. 
Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar, Mg. Agent, 
Trichy Road, Coimbatore. 

Lakshmana & Co., Mg, Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 


-|Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Agents, 


Office on Mill premises, 
Mr, Padala Rama Reddy Managing Director, 
Office on Mill premises. 


- (Messrs. K. Krishnaswami Naidu & Bro., 


. } Own S. S. Ramudu lyer & Bros., 


Agents, Office on Mill premises. 


Owners, Ramnad Road,< 


Madura. 


272; 


- Messrs. S. K. Rangaswami Naidu & Co., 


Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. K. Venkatareddi, D. Subbireddi, 
and V. Chellama, Proprietors, Office on 
Mill premises. 


-|Messrs. S. Kulli Chetty & Bros., Agents, 


60/4, Uttukuli Road, Tiruppur. 


- (Messrs. P. S. Govindaswami Naidu & Sons, 


- |Mr. 
Mills |Messrs. 


. (Messrs. 


Mg. Agents, Office on Mill premises, 
Messrs. V. S. Sengottaiah & Bros., Mg. 
Agents, Bakthi Vilas, Jail Road,Coimbatore 
Randhi Appalaswami, Proprietor, 
Rajahmundry. 

Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Mg. 
Agents, Thiruppurankandram, Road Madura. 
Thirumal & Co, Ltd., Agents 
Office on Mill premises. 


. |Messrs. Jayalakshmi & Co., Agents, Office 


. |Messrs. 


Vijyalaksmi Mills, Ltd., (formerly Vysya Mills, Ltd.) 


TRAVANCORE. 
s A. D. Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


e.e ee 


§ Alwaye Textiles Ltd. .. 


on Mill premises. 

Mooljee Ramjee and 
Ramjee Nagar, Trichinopoly. 
Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty & 
Bros., Managing Agents and Secretaries, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Gupta & Co., Ltd., Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 2 


Sons, 


Office on Mill premises. _ 


oimbatore, 

Nehru Nagaram, Salem 
Junction, 
Uppilipalayam, Singanallur 


eeee 
, 


Annuperpalayam, Coimba- 
tore. 


Thiruvottiyur, Madras -. 


Singanallur Ry. Station .. 


Singanallur ve oe 
Puduppalayam, Idigarai 
Post, Coimbatore. 
Pappanaickenpalayam, 
Avanashi Rd. Coimbatore 
Koilpatty, Tinneveily Dt. 
Sundarapuram, Podanur.. 


Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly 
District. 

Madras 
Madura .. ve ‘ 
Tuticorin ‘a éé 
Ambasamudram es 


Madura East... oe 
Madura 
Kallai, Malabar .. ee 


Mettur Dam Salem Dt. .. 


Dhali Road, Udamalpet 
Coimbatore District. 
Puliakulam, Coimbatore .. 


Tiruchengode, Salem Dt. 


Peelamedu, Coimbatore .. 
Madura 


Uppilipalayam, Singanal- 
lur P. O, Coimbatore. 
Rajapalayam, Ramnad Dt. 


Gandhi Nagar, Salem 


Chatram, Pudukulam 
Tirunelvelli, Tinnevelly Dt. 
Singanallur, Coimbatore.. 


Udamalpet, Coimbatore Dt. 


Trichur, Cochin State, 


270, Mill Road, Coimbatore 


Power House Road, Dindi- 
gul. 

Thirupparankundram 
Road, Madura. 

Pandalapaka, E. Godavery 
District. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore . 
Venkatapaty lyengar Lane, 
Ramnad Road, Madura. 
Chintamani Rubbish Depot 
Road, Mahalipatti, Madura. 
Perianaickenpalayam, P, O 

Coimbatore District. 
Pandalapaka, E, Godavery 
District. 


Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur.. 
Peelamedu; Coimbatore .. 


Loganathapuram, Podanur, 


Coimbatore. 
Rajahmundry, Godavery 
District. 
Usilampatti, Pudukkotal 
State. 


Gudiyattam, North Arcot.. 


Bodipatti, Udamalpet, 


Messrs. Girdharlal Amratlal, Ltd., Agents, 


Coimbatore District. 
Kaligudi, Manapparai 

Road, Trichinopoly. 
Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 
Kuniayamuthur, Coimba- 

tore. 

Total 
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Pakrevottiyes: Madras Se 
Singanallur Ry. Station .. 
Singanallur es es 


Puduppalayam, Idigarai 
Post, Coimbatore. 

Pappanaickenpalayam, 
Avanashi Xd. Coimbatore 
Koilpatty, Tinneveily Dt. 

seadabiperizn, Podanur.. 


Kovilpatti, 
District. 
Madras 


Tinnevelly 


Madura .. vs 
Tuticorin i's ee 


Ambasamudram oe 
Madura East... ‘so 
Madura aa 


Kallai, Malabar .. ea 


Mettur Dam Salem Dt. .. 


-|Dhali Road, Udamalpet 


Coimbatore District. 
Puliakulam, Coimbatore .. 


Tiruchengode, Salem Dt. 


.| Peelamedu, Coimbatore .. 


Madura 


Uppilipalayam, Singanal- 
lur P. O, Coimbatore. 
Rajapalayam, Ramnad Dt. 


Gandhi Nagar, Salem 

Chatram, Pudukulam 
Lirunelvelli, Tinnevelly Dt. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore. . 


Udamalpet, Coimbatore Dt. 


Tric hur, Cochin State, 


270, Mill: Road, Coimbatore 


Power House Road, Dindi- 


gul. 
Thirupparankundram 
Road, Madura. 
Pandalapaka, E. Godavery 
District. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 
Venkatapaty lyengar Lane, 
Ramnad Road, Madura. 
Chintamani Rubbish Depot 
Road, Mahalipatti, Madura, 
Perianaickenpalayam, P. Oo 

Coimbatore District. 
Pandalapaka, E, Godavery 
District. 


Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur.. 
Peelamedu; Coimbatore .. 


Loganathapuram, Podanur, 
Coimbatore. 
Rajahmundry, 
District. 
Usilampatti, 
State. 
Gudiyattam, North Arcot.. 


Godavery 
Pudukkotai 
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Coimbatore District. 
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Kuniayamuthur, Coimba- 
tore. 
Total 
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8,00,000 |... 13,824 13,824 13185 | .. 4 1,683 372 303 
3.99,970 js 5,880 5,880 5,563 , ee 803 209 306 
17,82,050 é 40,672 49,672 | 49,530 +e ee 7,401 5247 395 
7:77° 72776 7770 vs 3.331 341 303 
2,88,200 ee 13,888 13,888 137030 se oe 2,413 530 309 
10,00,000 24,242 24,242 23,143 224 223 6,35 795 3°97 
ee : 40.164 40,164 . 774 os os oe 
: 230,552 | 2,30,552 | 2,25,916 oe me! 45,928 7,228 305 
; 60,732 60,732 59,127 ee 6-0 23,511 2,405 305 
87,51,240 ‘ | 1,40,736 | 1,40,736 1,390,042 o-< o- 36,520 5,116 305 
ve 335304 332394 29,542 ee . 79314 1,000 307 
6,35,425 | 20,324 20,324 16,635 ; 4,828 ,402 308 
6,00,000 ae | 19,856 19,856 19,760 , 9770 636 302 
29,94,500 : | 24,252 24,252 24,252 603 603 455 660 399 
6,00,000 | 20,400 20,400 19,706 < 3,089 945 307 
6,00,000 , 25,852 25,852 24,305 5,792 1,150 395 
2,91,100 oT Cade 4 6,300 5,971 = ie 1,805 231 308 
8,40,000 | 36,632 36,032 34,115 we 71235 9330 309 
7,00,000 25,120 25,120 25,120 4,770 013 306 
5138,100 e0 14,020 | 14020 13,342 ‘ 4,072 512 306 
537,200 12,000 | 12,000 11,540 ‘ oe 3,273 530 399 
| 101 93 ' 85 _ 
2,83,000 11,760 11,760 11,207 2,435 570 394 
{ 6,00,000 25,520 | 25,520 24,912 ; 3,864 795 397 
i 7:79,905 | 15,040 | 15,040 15,000 416 370 39595 1,170 292 
6,50,000 2 | 23,206 23,206 19,694 394 364 3,011 1,168 310 
6,00,000 6,400 : 6,400 6,400 ; aes 1,132 231 300 
15,84,320 | 36,564 | 30,504 30,124 ° 13,347 2,643 310 
2,49,275 - | 5,584 : 5,584 5,113 ae ae 055 220 395 
4,04,270 12,096 | 12,096 12,090 0-0 0-0 »433 339 393 
oe a ae ss oe 82 82 93 309 
ee 4,000 4,000 4,000 oe ve t 602 201 399 
294,100 A | 5,600 | 5,600 5,000 ss 9315 280 307 
4,388,385 a | 7,044 7,044 6,980 E ° 612 346 294 
4,78,120 ; 13,124 13,124 13,124 oe - 1330 435 311 
79515259 oe 28,248 28,248 27,714 79 4,463 450 306 
i 7202,000 , 13,672 13,072 12,364 168 155 9422 849 397 
£,30,000 51594 5594 oe ee ° 
: 14,560 14,560 14,500 a . 499 550 310 
6,43,100 — 12,040 12,040 11,708 a ’ 2,260 641 397 
4,86,700 ; 11,200 11,200 11,121 os ss 2,166 304 308 
6,22,060 3 16,000 16,000 14,444 os - 1,815 470 309 
i 11,50,000 : 28,104 28,104 27,987 270 259 6,126 1,302 305 
3,38,800 - 11,032 11,032 11,032 st - 2,562 480 304 
5,64,43,890 -- 1,930 |I 5s 58,868 -15,60,804 14,50,406- 1,489 6,321 349,953 ier : 
2,509,000 oe 11,336 11,330 9,417 300 203 1,281 827 264 
1,32,000 720 600 1,320 700 10 2 500 70 303 


Q 


Not working. 


Particulars 
received. 


erection. 


Closed ; since 
April 1935. 


not 


Has 14 Handlooms. 


‘49 Looms under 


rst 


Dacca Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


Mill No. 1 
Mill No, 2 


Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, Ltd., 


Do. do, 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 1 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 2 
Dunbar Mulls, Ltd., No, 3 
Dunbar Mills, Ltd., No. 4 ee 

tEast India Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


Hindustan Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


t Hooghly Cotton Mills ay ee ve 


Kesoram Cotton Mills, Ltd. (formerly Allied Cotton 
and Dye Works, Ltd.) 
Luxminarayan Cotton Mills, Ltd. ‘ie - 


Luxmi Spinning & Weaving Mills Ltd. 
Mahalaxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. se 
Mohini Mills, Ltd. (Mill No, 1) .. 


Do. Do. (Mill No. 2) 


Pravati Textile Mills Ltd. ee oe 
Rampooria Cotton Mills Ltd. (formerly Shri Nars- 
ing Cotton Mill). 


} Shree Hanuman Cotton Mills Co. (formerly New 
Ring Mill Co., Ltd.) 

Shree Radha Krishna Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill No. 1 
(formerly Goosery Cotton Mills). 

Sbree Radha Krishna Cotton Mills, Ltd., Mill No. 2 
(formerly Jajodia Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 


Shree Radhesyam Mills, Ltd. 
Abhyuday Cotton Mills, Ltd.) 


(formerly Bharat 


t Siddheswari Cotton Mills 
Sri Durga Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 
Swadeshi Industries Ltd. 


t Victoria Cotton Mills 


Vidyasagar Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 


THE PUNJAB. 
t Amritsar Spg. Mills 


Dayalbagh Spg. & Wvg. Mills, (formerly Benkateswar 
Cotton Ngll, Ltd.) ia — és 7 cs 


t Lyallpur Cotton Mills (Branch of Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills Co., Ltd.) 
t Mela Ram Cotton Muls és ° es 


Punjab Cloth Mills, Ltd. 


Punjab Textile Mills, Ltd. 
Sutlej Cotton Mills, Ltd. ss r 


t Technological Institute of Textiles (formerly Bhiwani 
Cloth Mills, Ltd.) 


DELHI PROVINCE. 


Birla Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd. 

(formerly Hanoman and Mahadeo S. & W. Milis). 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd., Mill No. 1 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd., Mill No.2 | 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd., Mill No. 3 


¢Goenka Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 
Mahabir Cotton Spinning Co. Ltd. 


t Lakhni Chand Jaipuria Mills (Mahabir Cotton Spin- 
ning & Weaving Co., Ltd. Leaseholders.) 


IULIVe 
’ 


Ltd. Mg. Agents, 4, Simpson Road, Dacca. 

Messrs. Mohini Mohon Saha, Bankim, 
Chandra Saha, etc. Mg. Agents, Office on 
Mill premises. 


S. K, Basu, Esq., Mg. Director, Godnyle, 
Narayanganj Dacca. 


Messrs, Kettlewell Bullen & Co., Ltd., 
Agents, 21, Strand Road, Calcutta, 


Mr. S. P. Chakravarit and Mr. Manabendra 

Mohan Kundu Chowdhury, Mg. Directors, 

120 Maharshi Debendra Road, P.O. 
Hatkola, Calcutta. 

Dr. A. C. Sen Gupta, Mg. Director. 
National Bank Buildings, P. 2 Missions 
Row Extension, Calcutta. 

Mr. A. W. Sen, Proprietor, Serampore 


Messrs, Birla Bros., Ltd., Agents, 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Messrs. The Dacca National Agency Ltd., 
Mg. Agents, 3, Johnson Road, Dacca. 

Messrs. Textile Trust, Ltd., Agents, P. O. 
Bandar, Naranyanganj, Dacca Dt. 

Messrs. H, Datta & Sons, Lid., Mg. Agents, 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Messrs, Chakravarti Sons & Co., Manag- 

ing Agents, P. O. Kushtia Bazar, 

Nadia. 

Messrs, K. C. Biswas Co., Agents Office on 
Mill premises. 

Messrs, Hazarimull Heeralal, Mg. Agents 

148, Cotton Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs, Partabmul Rameshwar & Nursing & 
Co. Owners, 46, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


{ atessrs Sadhuram Tularam, Managing 
f Agents, 122, Ghusery Road, Howrah, 


Messrs. Sobharam Keshavdeo Msg. Agents 
15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs. Manna Mandal and Mullick Co., 
Owners, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Choudhury & Co., Ltd., Agents, 
23 Hurrochunder Mullik Street, Calcutta. 


Messrs. Anandaram Gajadar, Mg. Agent: 


51 Vivakananda Koad, Calcutta. 

Messrs, Partabmull Rameshwar & Nursing 
& Co, Proprietors, 46, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. 

Messrs. United Commercial Agency, Ltd., 
Agents, 11, Calootola Street, Calcutta. 


Y. RK. Puri Esqg., owner, 36, Queen’s Road, 
Lahore. 

Y. Sahabji Maharaj Mills, Ltd.Proprietors 
Otfice on Mill premises. 


Branch of Delhi Cloth and General Mills, 
Delhi. 

Mr. R. B. Mela Kam's Sons Ltd. Proprietors 
Post Box No. 20, Lahore. 
Mr. Radhakrishen lVuranmal, Managing 

Director, Bhiwani). 

D. Di Puts 204., 
Koad, Lahore. 
Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., Mg. Agents, 

8, Royal Exchange place Calcutta. 
Birla Education ‘rust, Agents, 
( Jaipur) 


Mg. Director 2, lane 


Pilani, 


Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., Agents, 8, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

) Sri Shri Ram and Lala Shanker Lal, Mg. 

» Directors, Bara Hindu Kao, P. b. No, 

J 39, Delhi. 


Messrs. Parsram MHarnandrai, Managing 
Agents, Khatra lobacco, Khari Baoli, 
Delhi. 

S. Seth Kam Cowar Jaipuria, Owner, 
Otfice on Mill premises. 


Kt. 


Narayanganj, Dacca. 


Postgollah, P. O. Farida- 
bad, Dacca. 


Dhamgarh, Narayanganj, 
Dacca. 
Godnyle Do. 


Shamnagar (District 
24-Parganahs). 


Howrah { 


t 


Belgurriah, 24 Parganay.. 


Maurigram, 
District. 


42, Garden Reach Koad, 
Calcutta. 

Godnyle 
Dacca. 

Narayanganj, Dacca 


Narayanganj, 


Palta, 24-Parganas 


( Kushtia .. eo oe 


- 


| Belghurriah, 24 Parganas 
Panihatti, .. ee 


Serampore, Mohesh, E.I. 
Ry., Bengal. 


Fuleshwar, P.O. Ulubefia, 
Dist. Howrah. 
(122, Old Ghusery Road, 
Howrah. 
1 5 Girish Ghosh Road, 
Belur, Howrah Dist. 


220, Naskarpara_ Road, 


Ghusury, Howrah. 
Anantpur, Howrah 
Kounagar (E. I, Ry.) 
Panihatti 


Ghoosery, Salkia P.O. 
Howrah District, 


Sodepur Dt. 24 Parganas.. 


Total a a 


G. lL. Koad, Amritsar 


Putligarh, G. T. 


Amritsar. 


Road 


Lyallpur ee ee ee 


Mela Ram Road, Lahore .. 


Bhiwani (Dist, Hissar) 


P. O. Kot Dunichand 
Lahore. 

Okara 

Bhiwani : ae 


Total 


Subzimundi, Delhi - 


r 10. 
fronts Road, Delhi 4 O. 2-8-0 | $1,44,66,575 


Grand Trunk Road, Delhi 


Subzimundi, Delhi 


Total 


} 11,01,513 
500,000. 
19,00,000 
} 1,31,831 


6,51,080 


100 ; #2 00,000 
m4 1 3,73,282 


33,901,399 


4,00,000 


QO, 2-8-0 
P. 


f0 | 525,000 
5 | 14,83,460 


25 


| 


| 
al 13,99,985 
J 


IO 


10,00,000 


241475759 


20,00,000 


22,00,000 


6,380,700 


4,600,520 


9,720 
42500 


28,500 
21,280 


42,944 


3,90,00,418 


* 


14,470 |4:95,224 | 4,79,694 


100 | 4,00,000 


O. 100 | 
C.P 100 
D. I 


10 


I5,00,000 


10,312 


34,93-327 


99,412 — 


tO 15,0@,000 


25 |) 
: ees 


[00 9,97,350 | 


i 99,604,425 


70,000 | 


0,044 


1,95972 


— 


4,048 


14,204 


32,052 
16,116 


7,908 


5,040 
22,808 


12,088 


114,924 


29,528 


29,528 


79,000 


10,832 


I, 10,360 


The Capital of Mill No, 3 in the Punjab is included in the Capital of the Delhi Cloth & General Mill Co., Ltd., Delhi. 


. Note.—This statement does not contain names of factories having less than either 500 spindles or 50 looms, 
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lah, 5,00,000,] ++ 
Dhamgarh, Nara , ag i) --33,01,390 
Godnyle Do. | 


& Co. Ltd., | Shamnagar Distrit | 19,00,000 
ay Calcutta. nog | J 


4,900,000 


’ 57 Directors,}| District. 


{r, Manabendra Maurigram, Howrah } 
1,31,831 
oad, P. O. 


Mg. Director. | Belgurriah, 24 Parganay.. 6,51,080 
zs, P. 2 Missiom ! 


Serampore .. 


Agents, 8, Royal eh orang Reach Ra Ip os ; 96 60,000 54:795 


al Agency Ltd.,] Godnyle NarayangaD] 10 13,73,282 5432 
toad, Dacca. Dacca. 


., Agents, P. O.| Narayanganj, Dacca... 10 5,25,000 1,400 
Dacca Dt. 


td., Mg. Agents, | Palta, 24-Parganas 5 14,83,460 5,388 
& Co., Manag: ( Kushtia .. ce bene °° 2S \ 
J 


*13,007 


ushtia Bazar, - 


4 13,99,985 
| Belghurriah, 24 Parganas 


15,680 


Agents Office on} Panihatti, 


| 
se - is via | 10,00,000 


al, Mg. Agents|Serampore, Mohesh, &£.I.jO. ( : 8,336 
tta. Ry., Bengal. Pal | —— 


Road, Caicutta. Dist. Howrah. 
(122, Old Ghusery Road, 


| 
' 
war & Nursing & | Fuleshwar, P.O. Ulubefia, re | e. + 24,196 
| | 
aram, Managing | Howrah. | 3,5,00,000 


19,318 


Road, Howrah, 175, Girish Ghosh Road, JO. | 14,396 
Belur, Howrah Dist. | 

: | 
s0 Mg. Agents | 220, Naskarpara Road, |O. 2 20,00,000 27,330 
Ghusury, Howrah. . P 


d Mullick Co.,]Anantpur, Howrah 
mises. 
Ltd., Agents, | Kounagar (E.I. Ry.)  .. | 22,00,000 
Street, Calcutta. | 
at, Mg. Agent: Panihatti °° ee ee 6,380,700 
Icutta. | 
war & Nursing|Ghoosery, Salkia P,O. 
Strand Road,{ Howrah District. 


«Ff 


1 Agency, Ltd., Sodepur Dt. 24 Parganas. i ; | 
eet, Calcutta. ; 4,66,520 oe 


SE See eee -_ ie 
| Total ? i. er 3,80,66,418 | 145470 |4.95,22 4,79,094 4,260,362 85,679 | 29,455 
ee | —e = 


Queen's Road, 


G. Lb. Road, Amritsar : = | i ae es 


ee ee 4,045 4,048 2,000 oe oa 1,373 192 
Ltd.Proprietors Putligarh, G. T. Rpag so ) 3,952 | 14,264 5,330 
Amritsar. | ver ‘ 


2,403 500 


d General Mills,!Lyallpur .. 0° 


oe ; 32,952 © 32,052 30,840 


17,479 
Ltd. Proprietors ; Mela Ram Road, Lahore. . ca 


| ‘is 10,916 | 16,116 10,080 


3,604 
mal, Managing ' Bhiwani (Dist. Hissar) .. 100 | 4,00,000 7,908 | 


7,998 7115 21474 


3,040 | ,040 ii 
Lahore. D I | “_ ow 
, Mg. Agents, | Okara a oe oe 10 I5,00,000 . 22,808, | 
Calcutta. | | 
Agents, Pilani, | Bhiwani v4 


| QO. 100 

Mirector 2, Fane'p, 0. Kot Dunichand 1 100 15,83,327 3,123 
22,808 20,251 10,579 
o8 12,088 | 12,088 9,163 : 4,035 


Total | : 34,93 .327 nh? |. 844924 | 89,645 on 45,070 
Agents, 8, Royal | Subzimundi, Delhi v 10 | —15,0@,000 ve: 29,528 | ie ) cee 
. | 


29,528 20,074 12,229 
hanker Lal, Mg. oS eee 1) 
Rao, P. Bb. No. }onta Road, Delhi { O 


- 2-8-0 | $1,44,66,575 a 79,900 0,000 65,01 2 


adrai, Managing | Grand Trunk Road, Delhi 100 9,97,350 | 7 
o, Khari Baoli, Closed since March 


1927. 
Jaipuria, Owner, | Subzimundi, Delhi . ve 6,044 10,832 9,052 


Total . 1,09,64,425 1,905,572 | 1,10,360 


eae Si. 


elhi Cloth & General Mill Co., Ltd., Delhi t Statement not received. Fy : ae 
gure a 
or 500 spindles or 50 looms, t Proprietory concern. | 


| 


: 


1,903,737 
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. Salem endra : Ltd. ; 
mass tae is ; 
: iy 


+ | 
Saroja Mills, Ltd. ° oy 
Shree Venkatesa Mills, Ltd. 


§Sitaram Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 


$ oe. 
 @e §. 


ee 


ee isjtie 


: . ’ — 
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’ - y 
| 


oe 
i y 


: 


Messrs, —* jiagaraja Chetty & Co., Ltd. 
Agents, Madura, 

S. Sankaranainar Pillai & Sons, Proprietors, 

- Office on Mill premises. 

ssrs lay gos po & Loe Ltd., 
Managing Agents, Office on premises. 

Messrs. G. V. Govindaswami Naidu & Co., 
Managing Agents, 3/62, Pasupati Muda- 
liar Street, Udamalpst. 

Messrs. T.R. Anantharama lyer& Bros., Ltd., 
Managing Agents, Pushpagirii, Trichur. 


* 
ks 
7 
- 
7 ae 


Somasundaram Mills Ltd,, (formerly Coimbatore Mall|Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar, Mg. Agent, 


Mills). : 
Soundararaja Mills, Ltd. és 


Sree Meenakshi Mills, Ltd. v 


Sree Suryanarayana Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 
Sri Balasubramania Mills, Ltd. ne 
t Sri Kothandram Mills (Weaving) .- 


t Do. do. (Spinning) .. 
Sri Palamalai Ranganathar Mills, Ltd. 


t Sri Ramachandra Spg. & Wvg. Mills 


Sri Ramalinga Choodambikai Mills, Ltd... 
Sri Ranga Vilas Ginning, Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 
Sri Sarada Mills, Ltd. .. o oe a 
+t Sri Satyanarayana Spinning Mill .. 


- Mr. 


Trichy Road, Coimbatore. 

Messrs. Lakshmana & Co., Mg. Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Agents, 

Office on Mill premises, 

Mr, Padala Rama Reddy Managing Director, 

Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. K. Krishnaswami Naidu & Bro., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. S. S. Ramudulyer & a | 

Owners, 272, Ramnad Road, 
Madura. 


+» [Messrs. S. K. Rangaswami Naidu & Co., 


Agents, Office on Mill premises, 

Messrs. K. Venkatareddi, D. Subbireddi, 

and V. Chellama, Proprietors, Office on 

Mill premises, 

Messrs. 5. Kulli Chetty & Bros., Agents, 
60/4, Uttukuli Road, Tiruppur. 

Messrs. P. S. Govindaswami Naidu & Sons, 

Mg. Agents, Office on Mill premises, 

Messrs. V. S. Sengottaiah & Bros., Mg. 

Agents, Bakthi Vilas, Jail Road, Coimbatore 

Randhi Appalaswami, Proprietor, 

Rajahmundry. 


t§ Thaikesar Alai (Branch of Shree Meenakshi Mills (Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Mg. 


Ltd. Madura. 
Thirumagal Mills, Ltd. .. we oe 


Tirumurti Mills, Ltd. 
Trichinopoly Mills, Ltd. 
Vasanta Mills, Ltd. 


, Messrs. 


Agents, Thiruppurankandram, Road Madura. 
Thirumal & Co, Ltd., Agents 
Office on Mill premises. 


. |Messrs. Jayalakshmi & Co., Agents, Office 


. (Messrs. 


Viyyalaksmi Mills, Ltd., (formerly Vysya Mills, Ltd.) 


TRAVANCORE 


on Mill premises. 
Mooljee Ramjee and 


Sons, 
Ramjee Nagar, Trichinopoly. 


.. |Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty & 


Bros., Managing Agents and Secretaries, 
Office on Mill premises, 

Messrs. Gupta & Co., Ltd., Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 


yam, Singanal- 
- Jur P. O, Coimbatore. 
Rajapalayam, Ramnad Dt. 


Gandhi Nagar, Salem _.. 


Chatram, Pudukulam 
Tirunelvelli, Tinnevelly Dt. 
Singanallur, Coimbatore. . 


Udamalpet, Coimbatore Dt. 


Tric hur, Cochin State, 


270, Mill Road, Coimbatore 


Power House Road, Dindi- 
gul. 
Thirupparankundram 
Road, Madura. 
Pandalapaka, E. Godavery 
District. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 
Venkatapaty Iyengar Lane, 
Ramnad Road, Madura. 
Chintamani Rubbish Depot 
Road, Mahalipatti, Madura 
Perianaickenpalayam, P, O 

Coimbatore District, 
Pandalapaka, E, Godavery 
District. 


Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur. . 
Peelamedu; Coimbatore 


Loganathapuram, Podanur, 
Coimbatore. 
Rajahmundry, 
District. 
Usilampatti, 
State. 
Gudiyattam, North Arcot.. 


Godavery 


Pudukkotai 


Bodipatti, Udamalpet, 
Coimbatore District. 

Kaligudi, Manapparai 
Road, Trichinopoly. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 


Kuniayamuthur, 
tore. 


Coimba- 


Total 


O 


Ee. 


—8,40,000 
7,00,000 
538,100 
51372290 


2,83,000 

6,00,000 
7:79,805 
6,50,000 
6,00,000 

15,384,320 


2,49,275 
4,64,270 


2,94,100 


4,88,385 
4,783,120 
7151,250 


7,02,000 
1,30,000 


6,43,100 


| ; 4,86,700 


6,22,060 


f 11,500,000 


3,38,800 


| 


se ‘] II,032 


11,760 


25,520 


15,040 
23,200 
6,400 
30,504 
5,584 
12,096 


4,000 


5,600 


7,044 


13,124 
28,248 
13,672 

91594 
14,560 
12,040 


11,200 


16,000 


28,104 


36,632 
25,120 
14,020 
12,000 
11,760 


25,520 


15,040 
23,200 
6,400 
30,504 
51584 
12,096 


4,000 


5,600 


7,044 


13,124 
28,248 


13,6072 
51954 
14,500 
12,040 
11,200 
16,000 


28,104 


11,032 


—"n 
at 


If 


1,936 |15,58,868 ' 15,60, 804 | 14,52 
"11,336 11,33° 9.4 


600 . 1,320 


11,930 a 12,050 
42,280 | 42,280 


12,096 12,096 
' ‘ 


\ 
\ 34,016 


} 


49 ,096 


25,200 


s A. D. Cotton Mills, Ltd. oe . |Messrs. Girdharlal Amratlal, Ltd., Agents, 


Office on Mill premises. 
.|Messrs. K. Athu & Co., Mg. 
Perumbavoor Road, Alwaye. 


5,04,43,890 
2> 50,000 


Quilon 


——— 


oc ‘ yk til td. 
s Alwaye Textiles L Agents, | Alwaye 1,32)000 


SO  ———— 


3,52, 000 


MYSORE. 
§ Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills 0., BGs “a 


720. 
Total °° Sa = 720 
-s . Agraram Road, Bangalore|”~ 99. oil ca 
Treas., & Agents 7,Armenian St., Madras. City. ee, 
.|Messrs. R. Hanumanthappa & Sons,|Davangere .. oo e | 
Managing Agents, Hanumanthappa Build- Me 

ing, Chittaldrug Road, Davangere. 
Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., Mg. Agents, Bangalore City .. 

Temple Bar. Building, 70, Forbes Street, | 

Fort, Bombay. 


10,25 
38,83 


Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras), Ltd., Secrs., 


§ Davangere Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. 0° oe 12,06 


§ Minerva Mills, Ltd. ¥s 4p ne ‘a 


§ Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


34,016 
49,696 


25,200 


oe 24,57,000 25,3 

Venkatarangaiengar Rd., 

+  Malleshwaram, Banga- 
lore City. 


Siddalingalpur, Mysore 


49, 


14,90,100 
72452959 
13,34,850 | 


6,00,000 oe 


, Mr. M. S. Ramchendra Rao, Chairman & 
Mg. Dir., Office on Mill premises, 

. |Messrs. Yadalam Subbiah Setty & Sons, 
Proprietors, Chickpet, Bangalore City. 
Messrs. Rama Settiar and P.S. Sathappa 
Chettiar, Proprietors, Office on Mill 
premises. 

.. |D. R. Madhava Krishnaiya, Owner, Office 
on Mill premises, 


5, § Sri Krishnarajendra Mills, Ltd. ve - e 


6, t§ Sri Krishna Weaving Mills. .. .° ve Subramanyapura, Kengeri 


Post, Uttanhall. 
Yeshvantpur, Bangalore 
City. 


2 t$Shree Suryodaya Mills (formerly Bangalore Spg. 
and Weaving Mill). 


SciT.R. Mills. .. 


t 


: 


Chamarajpet, 


Bangalore 
City. 


Total 


+8 + ee 
i 


- 1,05,67,200 1,603,288 


PONDICHERRY. 
i § Anglo-French Textile Co., Ltd. (Rodier Mill) 


£156,580 

ex @ 1s. 6d. 
Rs. 6,00,000 

Rs. 20,78,733 


Rs. 6,00,000 
Fes. 
. 1,00,00,000 


xX. 
_ Rs. 34,27,500 \ 
61,06,233 viet 


. |Messrs. Best & Co.,Ltd., Managing Agents, 
Post Box No. 63, Madras. 

Mr. M. Ehny, Chairmanof the Board of 
Directors, Office on Mill premises. 
Mr. Marcel Valot, General Manager, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Pondicherry ove 44,256 

4 Establishment Textile De Modeliarpeth 5. A. 
(formerly The Pondicherry Cotton Mills, Ltd.). 

} §‘‘Savana” Societe Anonyme de Filature et Tissage 


Mecanique. 


Modeliarpet, Pondicherry.. 14,852 
pe | since March Savana (Inde-francaise), 


Pondicherry. 
Total 


| GRAND TOTAL 54,35.79,723 [575.572 


ecelved. Figures taker fhm last year’s statement. 


ern, 


22,968 


ey, 


~ 82,076 


98,62,559| 1,02,38,131 


The Capital of Mill No. 64 in Madras Province in included in Mill No. 53 
} Tndias States and foreign territory { The Grand Total of paid-up Capital does not include the 


Hgures of 47 Mills which made no returns as to Capital or the, Capital c 


Saroja Mills, Ltd.; «. 
Shree Venkatesa Mills, Ltd. 


§Sitaram Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 


Mills). | 
Soundararaja Mills, Ltd. ée 


Sree Meenakshi Mills, Ltd. - 


Sree Suryanarayana Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. . 
Sri Balasubramania Mills, Ltd. wh 
t Sri Kothandram Mills (Weaving) .- 


t Do. do. (Spinning) oe 
Sri Palamalai Ranganathar Mills, Ltd. 


_ Sri Ramachandra Spg. & Wvg. Mills 


Sri Ramalinga Choodambikai Mills, Ltd... 


Sri Ranga Vilas Ginning, Spg. & Wvg. Mills, Ltd. 
Sri Sarada Mills, Ltd... ne is ts 
tt Sri Satyanarayana Spinning Mill .. 


on ES 
_ «+ (S, Sankaranainar 


ee HYLE 


Somasundaram Mills Ltd., (formerly Coimbatore MalliMr. P. S. Sathap 


- Mr. 


t§ Thaikesar Alai (Branch of Shree Meenakshi Mills 


Ltd. Madura. 
Thirumagal Mills, Ltd. .. “ oe 


Tirumurti Mills, Ltd. 
Trichinopoly Mills, Ltd. 
Vasanta Mills, Ltd. 


TRAVANCORE 
s A. D. Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


e.e 


s Alwaye Textiles Ltd. 


MYSORE. 


§ Davangere Cotton Mills, Ltd. .. oe oe 


§ Minerva Mills, Ltd. se a 6 es 


§ Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


5. § Sri Krishnarajendra Mills, Ltd. oe os 


6, t§ Sri Krishna Weaving Mills. .. it ée 


: and Weaving Mill). 
fts1.R. Mills. .. 


L. 


PONDICHERRY. 
 § Anglo-French Textile Co., Ltd. (Rodier Mill) 


t Establishment Textile De Modeliarpeth S. 
losed since Marchl (formerly The Pondicherry Cotton Mills, Ltd.). 
1927. 
Mecanique. 


o! 


—= 


.. Messrs. 


Messrs. Thiagaraja Bet & Co., Ltd. 
_ Agents, Madura, | 
Sal Pillai & Sons, Proprietors, 

- Office on Mill premises. 
iMessrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Sons Ltd., 
, g Agents, Office on Mill a 
V prot ‘ yovindnenne anne io Co., 
ing Agents, 3/62, upati Muda- 

liar Street, Ddhenaieal, 

Messrs, T.R. Anantharama Iyer& Bros., Ltd., 
Managing Agents, Pushpagirii, Trichur. 
Chettiar, Mg. Agent, 

Trichy Road, Coimbatore. 
Messrs. Lakshmana & Co., Mg. Agents, 
Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs, Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Agents, 
Office on Mill premises, 
Mr, Padala Rama Reddy Managing Director, 
Office on Mill premises. 
Messrs. K. Krishnaswami Naidu & Bro., 
Agents, Office on Mill premises. 
oo S. S. Ramudu lyer & Bros., 


Owners, 272, Ramnad Road, 
Madura. 


-{Messrs. S. K. Rangaswami Naidu & Co., 


Agents, Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. K. Venkatareddi, D. Subbireddi, 

and V. Chellama, Proprietors, Office on 

Mill premises, 

Messrs, S. Kulli Chetty & Bros., Agents, 
60/4, Uttukuli Road, Tiruppur. 

Messrs, P. S. Govindaswami Naidu & Sons, 

Mg. Agents, Office on Mill premises, 

Messrs. V. S. Sengottaiah & Bros., Mg. 

Agents, Bakthi Vilas, Jail Road,Coimbatore 

Randhi Appalaswami, Proprietor, 

Rajahmundry. 

Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Mg. 

Agents, Thiruppurankandram, Road Madura. 

LThirumal & Co, Ltd. Agents 

Office on Mill premises. 


. |Messrs. Jayalakshmi & Co., Agents, Office 


. (Messrs. 


Vijyalaksmi Mills, Ltd., (formerly Vysya Mills, Ltd.) 


. (Messrs. 


§ Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Co., Ltd. .. 


. [Messrs. 


. Mr. M. S. Ramchendra Kao, Chairman 


on Mill premises. 
Mooljee Ramjee and 


. Sons, 
Ramjee Nagar, Trichinopoly. 


. |Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty & 


Bros., Managing Agents and Secretaries, 
Office on Mill premises. 

Messrs. Gupta & Co., Ltd., Agents, Office 
on Mill premises. 


. |Messrs. Girdharlal Amratlal, Ltd., Agents, 


Office on Mill premises. 
K. Athu & Co., Mg. Agents, 
Perumbavoor Road, Alwaye. 
Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras), Ltd., Secrs., 
Treas., & Agents 7,Armenian St., Madras. 
R. Hanumanthappa & Sons, 
Managing Agents, Hanumanthappa Build- 
ing, Chittaldrug Road, Lavangere. 
Messrs. N, Sirur & Co., Ltd., Mg. Agents, 
Temple Bar. Building, 70, Forbes Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


& 
Mg. Dir., Office on Mill premises, 


. (Messrs. Yadalam Subbiah Setty & Sons, 


2% t$ Shree Suryodaya Mills (formerly Bangalore Spg. 


Proprietors, Chickpet, Bangalore City. 
Messrs. Rama Settiar and P.S. Sathappa 
Chettiar, Proprietors, Office on Mill 
premises. 


.|D. R. Madhava Krishnaiya, Owner, Office 


A. 


, § “Savana” Societe Anonyme de Filature et Tissage 


on Mill premises. 


Messrs. Best & Co.,Ltd., Managing Agents, 
Post Box No. 63, Madras. 


Directors, Office on Mill premises. 
Mr. Marcel Valot, General Manager, 
Office on Mill premises. 


Mr. M. Ehny, Chairmanof the Board of 


. 


U yam, Singanal- 
- lur P. O, Coimbatore. 
Rajapalayam, Ramnad Dt. 


Gandhi Nagar, Salem... 
Chatram, Pudukulam 


Tirunelvelli, Tinnevelly Dt. 
Singanallur, Coimbatore. . 


Udamalpet, Coimbatore Dt. 


Tric hur, Cochin State, 


270, Mill Road, Coimbatore 


Power House Road, Dindi- 
gul. 
Thirupparankundram 
Road, Madura. 
Pandalapaka, E. Godavery 
District. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 
Venkatapaty Iyengar Lane, 
Ramnad Road, Madura. 
Chintamani Rubbish Depot 
Road, Mahalipatti, Madura. 
Perianaickenpalayam, P, O 

Coimbatore District. 
Pandalapaka, E, Godavery 
District. 


Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur. . 
Peelamedu; Coimbatore 


Loganathapuram, Podanur, 
Coimbatore. 
Rajahmundry, 
District. 
Usilampatti, 
State. 
Gudiyattam, North Arcot.. 


Godavery 


Pudukkotai 


Bodipatti, Udamalpet, 
Coimbatore District. 

Kaligudi, Manapparai 
Road, Trichinopoly. 

Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 


Kuniayamuthur, 
tore. 


Coimba- 


Total 
Quilon 


Alwaye 


Total a 


Agraram Road, Bangalore 
City. 


Davangere .. 
Bangalore City .. oe 
| Venkatarangaiengar Rd., 
+  Malleshwaram, Banga- 
lore City. 
Siddalingalpur, Mysore 


Subramanyapura, Kengeri 
Post, Uttanhalli. 

Yeshvantpur, Bangalore 
City. 


Chamarajpet, 


Bangalore 
City. 


Total 


Pondicherry one 
Modeliarpet, Pondicherry.. 


Savana (Inde-francaise), 
Pondicherry. 


Total 
GRAND TOTAL 


O 
P 


: 8,40,000 
7,00,000 
5,38,100 


51372200 


2,83,000 
6,00,000 
7,79,305 
6,50,000 
6,00,000 
15,84,320 


2,49,275 
4,64,270 


2,94,100 


4,885,385 
4,78,120 
7251,250 


7,02,000 


1,30,000 


6,43,100 
4,386,700 
6,22,060 


11,50,000 


3,358,800 


11,760 


25,529 


15,040 


6,400 
30,504 
5584 
12,0906 


4,000 


5,600 


7,044 


13,124 
28,248 
13,072 

91594 
14,560 
12,040 


11,200 


23,200 | 


4,000 


5,600 


7044 


13,124 
28,248 


13,072 
51594 
14,500 


12,040 


11,200 


16,900 


28,104 


11,032 


16,000 


28,104 


11,032 


| Pele) 


—_—— 


100 


_ 


100 


100 


5104,43,890 


2,50,000 


1,32,00° 


~~ g6,25,000 


8,14,000 


24,57,000 


3,82, 000 ae 720 


14,90,100 
7452959 
13,34,850 
6,00,000 


o-@ 


— 


720. 


zi +330 


} 


11,33° 


If 


1,930 15,58,868 15,60,804 | 14,5 


9 ; 


12,656 


34,016 | 


49 ,096 


25,200 


42,250 


34,016 
49,696 


25,200 


25,3 
49, 


19 


1,05,07,200 


1,603,288 


£156,580 

ex @ 1s. 6d. 
Rs. 6,00,000 

Rs. 20,78,733 


Rs. 6,00,000 

Fes. 
1,00,00,000 

Ex. 

_ Rs. 34,27,500 


61,06,233 


44.250 
14,552 
22,968 


82,076 


94:35,79,723 


3175572 


98,62,559 


1,02,35,131 


ecelved, Figures taker fim last year’s statement. 


cern, 


} Tndias States and foreign territory 


The Capital of Mill No. 64 in Madras Province in included in Mill No. 53. 


{ The Grand Total of paid-up Capital does not include the igures of 47 Mills which made no returns as to Capital or the, Capital a 
? : 


-e 


34,115, 


25,120 


13.342 


| 11,846 

Chatram, Pudukulam| .. | ie 
Tirunelvelli, Tinnevelly Dt. wr 

Singanallur, Coimbatore... | 


11,760 11,207 2 Has 14 Handlooms, 
Udamalpet, Coimbatore Dt. 


25,530 Bilan 
Trichur, Cochin State, ; -7,79,865 
270, Mill Road, Coimbatore 


Power House Road, Dindi- | 
gul. : ; 6,00,000 6,400 6,400 
,| fhirupparankundram 


Director, | 


& Bro., | Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 
; Venkatapaty lyengar Lane, 404,270 ee 12,096 ’ 12,096 
Bros., Ramnad Road, Madura. ie ee ne 
Road, Chintamani Rubbish Depot 
ee Rote , Mahalipatti, Madura. % 4,000 000 stated 
o., | Perianaickenpalayam, P, O 
b P Coimbatore District. — 5,600 5,600 5600 
bbireddi, | Pandalapaka, E, Godav 
Jffice on District. sii ns 4.555385 


15,040 15,000 


6,50,000 23,206 19,694 


15,84,320 36,564 36,124 
2,49,275 5,584 5,113 


7,044 71044 6,950 


Agents, | Uthukuli Road, Tiruppur.. 


4,78,120 13,124 13,124 13,124 


'& Sons, | Peelamedu; Coimbatore .. 
a 7251,250 28,248 28,248 27,714 


‘49 Looms under 
erection. 


od Mg.} Loganathapuram, Podanur, t 

mbatore Coimbatore. , 7,02,000 . 2,36 

pprietor,}| Rajahmundry, Godavery |*’ . 451972 er — Cl i 
District. 1,30,000 5,504 5,504 oe : osed since 1st 

¥O., Mg.]| Usilampatti, Pudukkotai | April 1935. 

Madura. State. rs ee : 14,560 } 


14,500 14,500 
Agents | Gudiyattam, North Arcot.. 


6,43,100 12,040 12,040 11,708 


, Office | Bodipatti, Udamalpet, 

Coimbatore District. 4,86,700 |, 11,200 11,200 11,121 
Sons, | Kaligudi, Manapparai | * | 
Road, Trichinopoly. | 6,22,060 16,000 16,000 14,444 
netty & Singanallur, Coimbatore .. 


staries, f £1,50,000 28,104 28,104 27,987 | 6,126 


is, Office} Kuniayamuthur, Coimba- 
i ces, 2 3,38,800 11,032 11,032 11,032 


Total vee — —— — — iia i sco 


a 104,43 3,890. 15, 58, 868 15,60, S04 14,509,400 7,499 6,321 3:49;953 
Agents 3 es on no 4 ee _ 32492995 
» AB >| Quilon : 2,50,000 11,336 11,330 ? 390 203 


1,815 


2,502 


Alwaye 


I,32,000 600 | 1,320 


Total .- se? ___ 3,82,000 720° 11,930 | 2,656 | 11 é aaa = 
Agraram Road, Bangalore 26,25, | "42,280 | Fouad 5 oe 5 f Has 51 blanket 


City. looms. 
Davangere .. oe oe 8,14,600 


12,096 12,090 12,090 


Bangalore City . 24,57,000 os | 34,016 34,016 28,334 
Venkatarangaiengar Rd., 


Malleshwaram, Banga- O. |  14,90,100 0° | 49,096 49,096 49,477 
\__ lore City. Pp 70452050 | 
Siddalingalpur, Mysore .. 18,34,850 | 25,200 25,200 19,909 


Subramanyapura, Kengeri 6,00,000 
Post, Uttanhalli. 
Yeshvantpur, Bangalore 
City. 


Chamarajpet, Bangalore ay a < : . 
City. oe ; : te 
if Total Ma ' 1,05,07,200 = 1,63,288 1,63,258 145,05! ! , 5 40,928 10,007 


—— — 


| £156, 580° 3 
Pondicherry oe 44,250 44,250 43,741 11,919 3,070 


; Rs, 20,78,733 | | . 
> Board of | Modeliarpet, Pondicherry... Rs. 6,00,000 14,852 14,852 13,006 302 932 
pmises. 


; Fes. 
Manager, | Savana (Inde-francaise), 1,00,00,000 
, ce . x. 
vee: Rs. 34,27,500 


Total | ~~ 61,06,233 82,076 | 82,076 | 79,172] 1 ~ 7,616 | 19,970 5,302 


22,968 22,968 22,305 664 256 1,354 


ai, 


GRAND TOTAL 54,35,79723 13.759572 98,62,559| 1,02,38,131 94,066,098 |2,02, 1,90,001 | 24,54,057 5,09,778 


e Capital of Mill No. 64 in Madras Province in included in Mill No. 53. 
apital does not include the figures of 47 Mills whi¢h made no returns as to Capital or the, Capital of 14 mills in course of erection and/or recently registered, 


N.S. V. ALYER, 


Secretary. 


ATRGRAL 
KROL 8 
Bombey y Tndie 
a. Dated: May 20, 1946 


Rectds May 27, 1946 
UNRESTRICTED — . | dl2:13 pM. 


Secretary of State, 
VO shington 9 Ua Gs 


A~168, May 20, 1946 


in view of the shart supply of cotton tertiles 
in the country since December and decrease in production 
of cloth due to labor troubles and shortage of material, 
Government of India has announced a ten percent cut in 
cloth guotas’ effective June lst can Suspension of 
production of cloth for export for a 2¥ month period 


ending August Ist. 


Deliveries of aleth to exnerters have been stopped 
until August lst with the exception of cloth marked for 
export and lying with the milis prior to May 17. The 
Textile Commissioner has asked for an inventory of 
stocks as of May 22, 


Period of suspension of exports will be utilized 
to negotiate with countries in a position to supply food 
grains in exchange for cloth. 


It LS estimated that 20 3000 »000 yards our Of tne 


yoar's export quota of 400, OOO ,000 yards have already 
been exvort ed. . 


DONOVAN 
New Delhi 


ISTRIGTED 


970¢-G/GG9°SY8 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, June 3, 1946. 


UNRESTRICTED 


VY ATE 


SUBJECT: Transmission of Newspaper Clipping Concerning Reduction 
1—1055 of Bombay Cloth Rations 


e) 
eo 
oa 2 


THE HONGRABLE 


= 


TERE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


RECEIVED 


SEPARTMENT (F | 


WASHINGTON. 0%" 


gus) 


I have the honor to refer to my airgram A-168 of May 
20, 1946 concerning a cut in cloth quotas and to enclose a 


copy of a clipping from the Times of India of May 31, 1946. 


The article reports the reduction of cloth ration for 
the city of Bombay from 73 yards per unit to 6 yards, begin- 
ning June 2, The article states "in consequence of the 
heavy demand for fine and super fine cloth, it has been found 
necessary to place a restriction on this kind of cloth". Not 
more than 3 yards of each unit may be purch ased in fine or 

ESR ES ene a super fine cloth. 


the . The article further explains that a: consequence of 
this reduction "an ad ult Will be entitled to purchase 12 yards 
of rationed cloth for six months, of which not more than 6 


J 


yards may be taken in fineor super fine cloth!" 


A ward 
American Consul eT 


melosure: 


Copy of clippin 
of india, May 


868.1 
CHARLES D.\VWITTHukS:ace 


Original and hectograph to the Department 


UNRESTRICTED 


AIR MAIL 


Fnclosure to Despatch No, 2828 dated June 
3, 1946, from Howard Donovan, American 
Consul General, Bombay, India, entitled, 
"Transmission of Newspaper Clipping Con- 
cerning Reduction of Bombay Cloth Rations", 


TIMES OF INDIA - May 31, 1946 
Copy = ad 


CUT IN BOMBAY'S CLOTH RATION 


UNIT REDUCED BY 20 PER CENT, 


Bombay's cloth ration is to be reduced from seven and a half 
yards to a unit to six yards, from June 2, states the Director of 
Information, Bombay. 


The second six=monthly period of cloth rationing expires on 
May 31, 1946. As the new week begins on Sunday, June 2, Saturday 
June 1, will be allowed as a "day of grace" for making purchases 
against the quota for the present ration period, The quota not 
purchased by this date will lapse, 


Owing to a reduction in the allotment of mill-made cloth, 
the quantum of rationed cloth will be six yards instead of seven 
and a half yards a unit for six months from Sunday, June 2. Further, 
in consequence of the heavy demands for fine and superfine cloth, 
it has been found necessary to place a restriction on this kind of 
cloth. From June 2, not more than three yards of each unit of the 
quantum may be purchased in fine or superfine cloth, 


Thus, an adult will be entitled to purchase l2 yards of rationed 
cloth for six months, of which not more than six yards may be taken 
in fine or superfine cloth. Subject to this, dhoties, saries, mulls, 
voiles and dorias, and shirting can be purchased up to the full 
extent, but only up to eight yards of coating may be purchased, 


\ 
During the first quarter ending August 31, not more than two- 
thirds of the quantum — that is four out of six yards for each unit - 


may be purchased. The balance or the full quantity may be purchased 
in the second quarter, 


In order to prevent misuse of cloth ration sheets, no purchase 
will be allowed unless the cloth ration sheet is presented by any 
adult member of the household; that is, by a person whose foodgrain 


ration card is validly produced in support of the purchase on that 
cloth ration sheet, 


GENE > f 
a 


Bombay, India, June 8, 1946. 


UNRESTRICTED » 


SUBJECT: Freezing of the Sale of Fents in 
— Bombay and Ahmedabad. 


} J ‘fe » » | s 4 
- + war AF! a; 
ae ‘ 


THE HONORABLE Afi AA o> 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, IMENT OF STATE f 


WASHINGTON. a 


* 
RECEIVED 
TMENT OF CTati 


EAR 


SER 
@»* 


I have the honor to quote below the text of a press note 
which appeared in Bombay newspapers of June 5, 1946 : 


"The Textile Commissioner to the Government of India has 
with effect from the 3lst May, 1946 frozen all fents in 
the hands of all quota-holders in the City of Bombay, the 
area formerly known as the Bombay Suburban District, and 
the Ahmedabad Municipal Borough, uota~holders are 
prohibited from selling or disposing of them without the 
written order of the Textile Commissioner or of an Officer 
empowered by him. Orders releasing the stock of such 
frozen fents will be issued by him from time to tine, 
specifying the party or parties, the quantity, quality, 
etc, For purposes of this Order, fents mean all cut 
pieces of cloth not exceeding ten yards in length and 
including cut pieces of cloth under one yard in length." 


ail A member of my staff, seeking clarification as to the purpose 

of the order, was informed at the Office of the Textile 

Aya Commissioner that fents are not subject to the Government's order 
requiring the price stamping of textile fabrics and as a 
consequence used to be sold at black market prices, This 
indirectly induced the mills to turn out a larger quantity of 
fents than during normal times, 


The Textile Commissioner's office further stated that the 
order is intended to curb profitewsring in fents and, at the 
same time, discourage ailis from producing unusually large 
quantities of fents, 


Respectfully yours, 


Ho prwdk pron 


hated Donovan 
American Consul General 


File No, 868,11 


978-9/GSG9°SYsS 


AIR I. AIL 


File No, 668.11 
C.D. WITHERS:df:os 


Original and hectograph fo the Department, 


Copy to : American Mission, New Delhi, 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


hy 
Bombay, India, June 26, 1946 és 


P 4 
& ‘ 
5 
M4 @ 
Wenaane 


SUBJECT: Scheme for New Rayon Plant in Bombay Province. 


PESOURGES DIVISIOR 
4! ‘be 


f yf 
a ae 


“JHE HONORABLE 
/ THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to my despatch no. 2648 of March 7, 
1946, entitled "Market for Rayon Manufacturing Equipment in India", 
and to state that it has been reported in the press recently that 


a scheme for the erection of a teneton rayon plant in Bombay 
Province has been submitted to the Bombay Government, 


The scheme, originated by Dr. A.G Tendulkar, Indian scientist, 


00,000 ($6,000,000). 


is to cost an estimated Rs.20,0 
The press report stated that the scheme is under consideration 
by the Bombay Government and that tnat body has appointed a committee 
of experts to investicate and report, The manufacturing process is 
based on experiments carried on by Dr. Tendulkar in making rayon | 
abundantly 


from pulp of Bambusa Arondica, a type of bamboo which grows 
in certain sections of Bombay Province, 


' 
| 


: ri 
Lena 


Nal, 
aa 


= 
Luvdi0 


called on 
in a new 
his opinion ©) 


Om cpg, 


my staff 
partner 
that in 
chance of being 


In connection with this report 

Dr. Ramiah Naidu, a prominent Indian 
firm, Rayon Engineering Company. Dr. Na 

the scheme was “halfehaked", and did not have much (1 
f Panel of the 


approved, He added that the Chairman of the Rayon ™s 
s fully aware of the defects. < 


Government of India, Dr, Nazir Ahmed, wa 
These defects, however, were not outlined by Dr. Naidu. 
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It should be noted that another partner of the Rayon Engineering 
the source of information for my 


Company is Mr. Jean L. DuPlant, 


despatch no, 261%. 
Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 
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Tt is anticipated that the Indian Governeent will propose to the 
Supreme Commander that raw cotton will be offered on credit terms, with 


repayment to be effected in cotton textiles. in other 
rinyr : » Japanese exports, 
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3S 
OMORABLE 


“ya OF STATE 


—_ 


E SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


+, I have the honor to refer to my airgram no.Apl68 of May 
20, 1946 and to subsequent despatches relative to textile 
tribution and control and to enclose five copies of an 
item from the Times of India of July 5, 1946, reporting a 
décision by the Textile Control Board, Bombay, to increase 
eetling prices of yarn and cloth effective from August l, 
1946. There are also enclosed five copies of a news ‘bate from 
the Bombay Chronicle of July 6, 1946 reporting the reaetion of 
Mr, V. B. Karnik, the General Secretary, Indian Federation of 
Labour and member Distribution Committee of the Textile Control 
Board to the Board's decision. 


The announcement concerning the increase in ceiling price 
was made by the Chairman of the Textile Control Board, Mr. 
Krishnaraj M, D. Thackersey at a meeting of the Board on July 4. 


9791-L/999°S?8 = 


The Chairman, during the course of his statement, rapped 
the Central Government's recent decision to reduce working 
hours from nine to eight daily and said that the consequent 
drop in production would aggravate the textile supply position. 
He agreed, however, that labor would be benefited by the measure, 


A/ SO 


Discussing cotton textile production Mr. Thackersey said 
that average monthly output of Indian cotton mills stood in the 
period January to May 1946 at 350 million yards, a decrease from 
370 million yards during the same period in 1945, and from the 
average of 390 million yards produced monthly during the yegr 
1945. Bombay City alone has lost an estimated 727 million ee 
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between Jamary and June 1946 as a result of strikes, hartals 
and shortage of labor. Bmployment of unskilled labor to fill 
the vacancies caused by absenteeism has furthered this produc- 


tion drop » 


Mr. Thackersey stated that seasonal absences of workers 
for agricultural purposes had been inordinately great during 
the months Jamary to May 1946, and he estimated that 15 percent 


of the looms and spindles in Bombay and Ahmedabad at present are 
idle due to labor shortages. 


The Chairman stated that due to the decrease in production 
a cut of 10 percent had been imposed by the Textile Committee 
on allocations of cloth to States and provinces and that produc- 
tion of cloth for export had been stopped for two am a half 
months from May 17 through July 31. 


Mr, Thackersey announced that exports from India for the 
last half of 1946 will be reduced to 150 million yards from the 
previous export allotment of 250 million yards. This, he said, 
will be sent to grain exporting countries in exchange for food- 
stuffs. 


Concerning the new ceiling prices, Mr. Thackersey stated that 
the Industry Committee had studied carefully the effects of the 
new working hours and the present condition of the textile in- 
dustry and had agreed that adjustment of ceiling prices was neces- 
sary. As a consequence Government has decided that ceiling prices 
"should be adjusted so as to provide for an increase of between 
half an anna to one amna per pound in counts up to 25s spun from 
Indian cotton and a reduction in all counts spun from imported 
cotton; and that the ceiling prices of cloth made from counts 
up to lis/l4s be increased by 15 pies in the rupee; of cloth 
made from 20s/20s be increased by 12 pies in the rupee; of cloth 
made from 20s/30s to 30s/k0s be increased by 6 pies in the rupee; 
of cloth made fram 40s/h0s to 50s/60s be decreased by 9 pies in 
the rupee; of cloth made from counts ‘over 54s warp be reduced by 
12 pies in the rupee. These adjustments being made on the basis 
of the various groups specified in the cloth ceiling price schedule." 


The decision of the Board, the article states, was not unanimous. 
A joint statement by members representing consumers! interests and 
labor was made condemning the decision and soliciting the assistance 
of the provincial governments in trying to reverse it. The statement 
accuses the millowmers, in the majority on the Board, of forcing the 
decision through. This minority report further stated that the 
Care-taker Government should have rejected this proposal to further 
burden the shoulders of the common man. The recent repeal of the 


Excess Profit Tax, the report states, should provide sufficient 
relief to the millowners. 


The item from the Bombay Chronicle reports that Mr. V. B. 
Karnik, a member of the Distribution Committee in the Textile 
Control Board and General Secretary of the Indian Federation of 
Labour, has criticised action of the Board in raising cloth prices. 
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He stated that the public at the present time was expecting 
a decrease in prices rather than an increase, due to the 


stoppage of war-time orders and to the abolition of the Excess 
Profit Tax. 


Mr. Karnik stated that it is expected that the reduction 
of hours will lead to an increase in production of cloth, since 
more shifts will be run and that overhead cost will be reduced. 
He stated: "Under the circumstances introduction of an eight 
hour day cannot be any valid grounds forraising prices." 


Mr. Karnik accuses the millowners of trying to increase 
further their profits at the expense of the general public. 
The statement is made that the Textile Industry has acquired 
control of the Textile Board when it should be the reverse, 
Government, according to Mr. Karnik, must reject this increase 
"which is both unfair as well as unwarranted." 


An officer of my staff seeking further information on the 
textile situation called on Sir Frederick Stones, a Director 
of E. D. Sassoon and Company, prominent textile millowners in 
Bombay. Sir Frederick is an adviser to the Government of India 
on textile problems, 


Sir Frederick stated that the rise in ceiling prices an- 
nounced by Mr. Thackersey was justified. He said that prior 
to this time, the makers of coarse cloth had been operating 
frequently at a loss, due to the competitive character of the 
market in Indian cotton from which coarse cloth is made. Cloth 
of finer counts is produced from imported cotton, and Sir Frederick 
stated that restrictions on imported cotton had ensured the manu- 
facturers of fine cloth a reasonable profit. This price ceiling 
rise is being effected to balance the scales in favor of coarser 
cloth manufacturers. 


Speaking of the Textile Control Board, Sir Frederick stated 
that the Industry Committee of the Board has the predominant 
voice in its decisions, and that all the members of this Industry 
Committee are millowners. Sir Frederick likened this to the 
"tail wagging the dog". The most vocal section of the Industry 
Committee is made up of producers of fine cloth. It is asa 
result of this factor that the fine cloth manufacturers have 
done so well in the past. Sir Frederick stated that he has 
advocated strengthening the powers of the Board over the pro- 
ducers, but sofar his efforts have been futile. 


Sir Frederick stated also that the millowners figure that 
additional costs, as a result of the decrease in working hours 
per day, will amount to 9 to 94 percent. This alone would 
necessitate a price ceiling rise. Against the allegation that 
the mills had benefited from the removal of the excess profits tax, 
Sir Frederick stated that the majority of millowners were realist- 
ically trying to better the working conditions of the employees, 
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and were utilising a large portion of these excess profits 

to this end. He stated that income tax still remained very 
high. He predicted that as a result of the General Welfare 
Fund set up by the Bombay Government in recent labor legis- 
lation, a further increase in price will be allowed around 

January 1, when contributions to the Fund start. This, he 

estimated, would cost the mills an additional 16 percent. 


Concerning the sales of raw cotton produced in India, 

Sir Frederick remarked that it was probable that the Govern- 
ment would go back to the tender system of sales as a protec- 
tion to the millowners. This tender system, used effectively, 
would reduce inspection costs and could reduce the centers of 
textile production to three, i.e., Bombay, Cawnpore and Madras. 
These three centers could produce all of India's requirements 
in locally made textiles. 


Strikes, hartals and absenteeism have cost millowners a 
large percentage of production. Sassoon Mills, for instance, 
have lost around one million yards during the last year as a 
result of these factors. sir Frederick stated that the majority 
of absenteeism in the mills was not a result, of economic dis- 
agreement, but resulted from political reasons. 


When questioned about reports on the black market, Sir 
Frederick stated that the black market had become a recognised 
institution in India and that, surprisingly enough, there seemed 
to be political backing forit, which made it difficult to 
eradicate. He stated that several officials of Indian States 
along the West Coast had been caught smuggling textiles and 
cotton out of India forthe Middle East. One Maharaja, accord- 
ing to Sir Frederick, was fined Rs.100,000/= for this nefarious 
practice. It is his opinion that the system of distribution 
should be overhauled. At Government's request, he has written 
a note on the textile situation for Government's perusal. H- 
bodied in that note are recommendations for more stringent con- 


trols over distribution and for more elasticity in the price 
control set up. 


Sir Frederick stated that in the future the Textile Con- 
trol Board is scheduled to meet one month before the beginning 
of each quarter to draw up its recommendations to Government. 
Government is then to set price ceilings for the coming quarter, 
presumably on the basis of the Board's report. 


Concerning the recent rise in prices in United States! 
cotton, Sir Frederick remarked that this price rise in the 
United States, if not checked effectively, will upset the cot- 
ton markets of the entire world. 


Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 
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/llipping, Times of India, 
July 5, 19 quintu- 
plicate. 


2. Clipping, Chronicle, 
July 6, 1946 in quintu- 
plicate. 
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] The statenient says:—‘‘The recom- 
mendation of the Industry’s Committee 
‘of the Textile Control Board to in- 
|crease the price of more than 90 per 
cent. of cloth and yarn produced by) 


~~ AUGUST 1 


Working Hours In 
Mills Reduced 


- =_—— 
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A statement to the effect that the 
ceiling prices of yarn and _ cloth 
made from a variety of counts will 
be raised with .effect from August 
1 was made by Mr. Krishnaraj 
M. D. Thackersey, Chairman of the 
Textile Control Board, Bombay, at 
‘a meeting of the Board held on 
‘Thursday. 

He complained against the deci- 
sion of the Government of India to 
reduce the working hours of mills 
from nine to eight per day. He 
thought that this reduction would 
adversely affect the rate of produc- 
tion of yarn and cloth from _ next 
month, although he agreed that the 
work people would be benefited. 

Mr. Thackersey said: ‘‘The aver- 
age monthly production of Indian 
cotton mills during the period 
January to May, 1946, has amounted 
to 350 million yards as against an 
average production of 370 million 
yards per month in the same period 
of 1945 and against an average pro- 
duction of 390 million yards per month 
in the whole year 1945. This fall in 
production has been mainly due to the 
unconscionably large number of spin- 
dle and loom hours lost through 
strikes, hartals and shortage of lab- 
our, In Bombay City alone, it is 
estimated that, owing mainly to strik- 
es and hartals, there has been a loss 
in production of cloth of approximate- 
ly 727 million 


yards the 


period January 

to June, 1946. 
This figure of 

loss in produc- 

tion does not 
include the loss 

in production 
arising . out of 

the large num. 

ber of  unskill- 

ed labour which xs 
has been em- 
ployed by the @ 
mills following # 
increased ab- gare 
senteeism re- 3 
sulting in a Be ase 
general tall in gage 
efficiency, oné 
which produc- 
tiom is depen- 
dent. In ad- 


in 


Mr. Thackersey 


centres, about 15 per cent. of the looms 
and spindles are idle owing to short- 
age of labour. It is true that every 
year during the months of January to 
May a certain percentage of the per- 
manent workers were in 


tural purposes, but this year this 
figure has been far greater than at 
any time during the past three years. 
The position in, respect of other cen- 


fore, be evident that’ the relief in 
‘supplies wanuich had been anticipated 
on account of the production’ in De- 
fence Service requirements has not 
only not materialised but the loss in 
production has been such as even to 
reduce the available supplies to the 
civil population.” 


BAN ON EXPORT 


Reviewing the developments since 
March last, he said that in October 


| | , population, of 415 
millions against the previous figure 6f 
385 millions. However, owing to the 
drop in production it was found im- 
possible to meet t! increased commit- 
ment with the fesult that there oce 
curred a deficit in supplies of cloth 
‘to the various. deficit, zones. In order 
to get over this difficulty, a ban was 
imposed by the Textile Commission- 
er prohibiting mills from _ producing 
cloth for. export for a period of about 
tw6 and a half months from the 17th 
May to the end of July 1946. The 
effect of this ban on supplies to civil 
population could only be gauged by 
the deliveries to be made by mills in 
the months of July and August. In 
the meantime, to avoid recurren 
a similar situation in the future, the 
Textile Commissioner had reluctantly 
imposed a cut of 10 per cent. in sup- 
plies to Frovinces and States with 
effect from June, 1946. 

Mr. Thackersey continued, ‘As re. 
gards the permissible exports from In- 
dia for the next half year, I am gilaa 


jincrease the wage 
Government and your Committee have 


jyarn should be adjusted so as to pro- 


dition, in the Bombay and Ahmedabad | 


to be able to unnounce that the Gov- 
ernment of India have decided to re- 
duce the global quota of cloth to be 
exported out of India to 150 million 
yards as against the previous accept- 
ed figure of 250 million yards. J 
understand that it is the intention of 
Government to allocate this quota tn 


|countries from which India is import- 


Ing ‘food grains. While this policy is 
extremely desirable, particularly be- 
cause of the very acute shortage of 
food stuffs, I would at the same time 


of countries with which the Indian in- 
dustry has during’ the war period 
Huilt up a useful export trade and of 
countries which it is likely to retain 


in the post-war period, should not be 
overlooked. 


COMMITTEE’S DECISIONS 


“AS regards ceiling prices for cloth 
and yarn, your Industry’s Committee 
have given careful and anxious consi- 
deration to the problem. Taking the 
present working condition of the in. 
dustry and the effect of the reduction 
in working hours from 9 to 8 per day 
with etfect from August 1 which will 


cost to the mills, 


decided that the 


ceiling prices’ of 
vide for an increase of between half 
an anna to One anna per Ib. in counts 
up to 25s spun from Indian cotton and 
a reduction in all counts spun from 
imported cotton; and . that the ceil- 
ing prices of cloth made from counts 
upto 14s/14s be increased by 15 Pies in 
the rupee; of cloth made from 20s 20s 
be increased by 12 pies in the rupee; 
of cloth made from 20s!/30s to 30s |40s 
be increased by 6 pies in the rupee; 
of cloth made from 40s/40s_ to 00s /60s 
be decreased by 9 pies in the rupee; of 
cloth made from counts vver 54s warp 
be reduced by 12 pies in the rupee, 
these adjustments being made on the 


the habit of | 
returning to their villages for agricul- | 


tres is almost the same. It will, there-. 


basis of the various groups specified in 
the cloth ceiling price schedule.” 
During the discussion, some of the 
members of the Board, it is under- 
stood, criticised the decision to raise 
the prices of cloth to the detriment 
o£ the masses. 


CONSUMERS’ PROTEST 


After the meeting, a joint statement 
was issued to the press by Mr. Hos- 
sain Imam, Mr. H. A. S. H. Essak 
Sait, Mr. Hamidul Huq representing 
the consumers’ interest and Mr. S. C. 
Mitra and Mr. S. S. Mirajkar repre- 
senting the Indian labour on the Board . 
urging the provincial governments to 
take up the cause of the consumers 
in a@ concerted manner and force a 


reversal of the “‘unjust decision’ to 
raise the | 


MPL Os 


‘commen . 
‘mittee or .not, lies with the Govern- 


consumers’ 


urge upon Government that the claims. 


'mainly influenced by the decision 
' reduce the working hours of the mills 


the Indian mills has come as a great 
surprise to us. It is matter of ver 
great regret that the Government 0 
India have put their seal of approval 
on this recommendation. 

‘We made an effort in the Textile 
Control Board to have this recommen- 
dation reversed, but as usual the 
millowners’ representatives, who are 
in overwhelming majority on the 
Board, have defeated our-effort. We 
the five signatories, are the only re- 
presentatives of the consumers and 
labour in a body of 25 persons. The = 


}Industry’s Committee which have been 


empowered to deal with matters of 
pricés consists of only the Millowners’ 
‘representatives and no other interest 
can go.into that Committee, But the 


7 


ce of | decision, ~whether to accept, the rer 


tion of the Industry’s Com- 


ment of India: 
“In our view the Jast thing that the | 


| Care-taker Government of India should 


have done was to accept this re- 
commendation to increase the common 
man’s burden, this decision has been 
taken with undue haste even without 
waiting for a few hours to consult the 
interest on the Control 
Board which met the next morning. 
This decision is more unfortunate be- 
cause the people have been expecting 
reduction in the price of cloth and 
yarn. The Excess Profit Tax has only 
been abolished in April last, which, If 
anything, is nound to put more money 
into the pockets of the millowners, 
and the millowners should not have 
replied to this relief by adding to the 
burden of the people.”’ , 


COARSE CLOTH 
Increase Of 6 to 15 Pies 
In The Rupee 


As a result of the quarterly review 
of the prices of cloth and yarn that 
was made by the Government of In- 
dia in consultation with the Indus- 
tries Committee of the Textile Control 
Board and after careful examination 
of the various aspects of the problem 
connected with the production of 
cloth, a reduction ranging from ¥ pies 
to 12 pies in the rupee in the case 
of finer varicties of cloth and an in- 
crease ranging from 4% pies to 1§ pies 
in the rupee in the case of coarser 
varieties of cloth and a reduction in 
the prices of all counts of yarn spun 
from important cotton with an in- | 
crease of half an anna .o one anna 
per pound in the case of yarn of 
counts up to 25s. from Indian cotton 
will come into effect from August l, 
1946, says the Textile Commissioner 
to the Government of India. 

The Government of India have been 
to 


from nine to eight hours with effect 
from August 1, 1946. and the high 
prices of Indian cotton that have been 
ruling fot the past few months. Some 
increase in the prices of the coarser 
and cheaper varieties of cloth and 
yarn was unavoidable if the desired 
level of production of these vayrieties 
was to be maintained. These slight 
increases in the prices have been 
agreed to by Government on the clear 
understanding that the workers will 
continue to get from August 1, the 
same wages that they get at present, 
There is also the understanding that 
workers engaged on a piecework basis 


‘will continue to get the same level of 


wages as at present.—A.P.L 
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Karnik Says Increase In Cloth 
Prices Unjust 


_ NEW DELHI, July 6 (API) “The 
decision of the Textile Control Board 
to raise the prices of cloth will come 
“8 @ most disagreeable surprise and 
-shock to the genera) public in the 
country’, says Mr, V_ B. Karnik, Gene- 
ral Secretary, Indian Federation of 
Labour and member Distribution Com- 
“mittee of the. Textile Control Board. 
The decision has come at a time when 
the public are expecting a reduction in 
prices as a result of stoppage of war 
,orders on the one hand and the abo- 
‘tion of the E.P.T. on the other, he | 
adds, | 


| The excuse of increased labour costs . 
given by the Chairman of the Board, 
‘is most disingenuous. Reduction of. 
‘hours does not necessarily lead tq. re- 
'duction of production. In the case of | 
Textile mills it is cgnfidently expect- ' 
ed that it will lead to increased pro-| 
duction of cloth. It will enable the 
millowners to run more shifts per day) 
which wil] also reduce the over head 
charges. Under the circumstances in- 
troduction of an eight-hour day cannot 
be any valid ground for raising prices, 


It cannot be forgotten, moreover, 
that the millowners have just received 
a very substantial and most undeserved 
concession, namely, the abolition of .the | 
Excess Profits Tax. That will save them 
lakhs and crores which they were pay- 
ing to the Government by way of the 
E.P.T. A major part of this concession 
ought to have been transferred to the 
general public by reduction of prices 
.and to workers through higher wages 
and better living conditions. 


Far trom doing that the millowners 
are trying to increase their already in- 
flated profits by increasing prices. The 
increases effected are again most un- 
just and unfair. The prices of coarse 
cloth are increased by eight per cent. 
The bulk of the’ increase will, there- | 
fore fall on that section of the general | 
public which is least able to bear it. 


This action of the Textile Control | 
Board should throw a flood of light! 
on the working of the Board. It was 
brought into existence to control the 
textile industry. But the industry has 
acquired contro] of the Board This 
has enabled the industry to seoure for 
itself increased prices when the whole 
trend isin the direction of reduction 
of prices’ Will the Government inter- 
fere and stop this use of a governmen- 
tal machinery for the private profit of 
he industry. In any case the Govern- 
ment must refuse to sanction the pre- 
Sent increase which is both unfair as 
well as unwarranted. 
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I have the honor to refer to my confidential despatch 
no.2947 of July 16, 1946, reporting a decision of the Textile 
Control Board, Bombay, to increase the ceiling prices of yarn 
and cloth effective Ausust 1, 1946, and to report that the 
decision of the Board has been subjected to severe criticism 
by almost every section of the consuming public. Even the 
Government of Bombay is reported to have lodged a protest with 
the Central Government against the price increase, 


iost of the criticism levelled against the Board have 
been along the lines of the statement made by Mr. V.8. Karnik 
reported in my despatch under reference. 


On the other hand, Commerce, a leading local weekly in 
commercial and financial matters, has s issue of July 13, 
1946, under the caption "Is rise in cloth prices unjustified?", 
endeavored to analyse the factors in favor of a price increase. 
fhe article is of interest in that it presents the millowners' 
Viewpoint. 


At the outset, the journal points out that much of the 
criticism against the millowners would not have arisen had the 
Textile Control Board or the Government of India presented to 
the public the full picture of the cost of cloth production 
and compared such with the present prices of cotton, 


The main reasons for raising the ceilings of coarse and 
medium varieties are stated to be (a) the continuous increase 
in the price of raw material and (b) the prospective sharp rise 
in the wages and overhead charges, due to the forthcoming re- 
duction in the working hours of a shift from nine to eight. 


Cy. 
With regard , 


. 


t 


AIR MAIL despatch no.2983, Bombay, India, 
July 24, 1946 


With regard to raw material costs, there is enclosed a table 

included in journal's editorial showing the trend of cloth and 
cotton prices in recent years. The months chosen for the table 

are those in which cloth prices were revised by the Textile 
Control Board, The journal points out that while up to February 
1946 there has been a progressive fall in cloth prices, particular- 
ly in the coarse and medium counts, the trend of cotton prices has 
not been similar. Further, whereas the prices of 14s/14 and 20s/20 
cloth have been increased by only about 5 per cent between 
November 1945 and August 1946, the value of cotton has spurted by 
nearly 37 per cent. The trend of cotton prices is still upward 
and, as far as can be judged at present, there appears no prospect 
of their coming down. 


With respect to other costs, the editorial contends that the 
cost of mill stores are still high. The Dear Food Allowance also 
has gone up with the cost of living index in Bombay recording a 
rise of 14 points in the twelve months ended May 1946, 

In the light of the sharp rise in the prices of raw materials 
and increase in labor costs, the journal argues that the benefit 
in tax concessions, like the abolition of the Excess Profits Tax, 
is not so large as to offset the rise in production costs. 


Admitting that in the case of certain efficient and larger mills, 
the revised prices might provide a higher margin of profit, the 
journal is of the view that the price ceilings should be such as to 
ensure that even the marginal units of the industry are able to 
maintain production. Otherwise, the smaller mills may have to 
close down thereby causing a fall in total production. 


Raw 


In regard to prices of finer counts, the journal states that 
a reduction in the ceilings for such counts was possible since 
the price of the relative variety of cotton has declined. Accord- 
ing to the article another reason is that prices of certain supere 
fine varieties were in the past kept’ celiberately high as an 
incentive to raise the production of such goods which were then in 
great demand. As the need of the moment is to maximise production 
of popular varieties, the ceilings on superfine varieties have been 
reduced in order to discourage production of such varieties. 


With respect to the criticism that current prices of cloth 
are already high and in many cases beyond the reach of the 
consumer, the journal argues that the remedy does not lie in 
cutting down cloth prices since such a course will only result in 
Cecreased over-all production, Quoting the case in the United 
Kingdom where manufacturers are supplied with cotton at rates 
actual cost, the writer suggests that the Government of India 
also consider the desirability of extending a similar helping 
to the mill industry. 


Although the journal has. apparently made a strong case justi- 
fying the rise in the price ceilings sanctionec by the Textile 


Control Board 
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AIR MAIL despatch no. 2983, Bombay, Indie, 
July 24, 1946 


Control Board, it is widely believed that the millowners are 
getting many times more than their proper cue. Unless reliable 
data concerning production costs are furnished, broken down 
according to the different raw materials used and labor costs, 
it is not possible to say definitely whether the price rise is 
justified or not. Also, without such data any argument based 
on comparative prices of cloth and cotton is hardly convincing. 
A thorough inquiry into the current system of fixing ceiling 
prices by an independent and impartial body of experts seems 
called for to put an end to this controversy. 


Respectfully yours, 


Howarc Donoven 
American Consul General 


Enclosure. s_ i /; 
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TABLE SHOWING THE TREND OF CLOTH AND COTTON 
PRICES IN RECENT YEARS 


March June September February Novemb- February August 


194A 19AL 1944 1942 er 1945 1946 1946 


°3 2 . . \ 
(Ceiling prices - annas per pound) 
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The prices of cloth given above are exclusive of the bleaching 
processing charges for which purposes the Control allows a margin 
which is said to be just enough to cover the cost. The above prices 
have been taken just for the sake of comparison end the figures may 
be treated as an accurate index of the trend of cloth prices. The 
figures for August have been arrived at by adjusting those for 
February, 1946, with the changes announced by the Chairman of the 
Textile Control Board last week. The months chosen are those in 
which revised prices came into force, It, therefore, goes without 
saying that, in the intervening period, the prices are the same as 
those shown in the earlier month of the period, The cotton prices 
shown are approximate averages of the market quotations in the month 
and as such they give only a rough indication of the trend, which 

is what we are chiefly concerned with. As the year 1946 progressed, 
many mills, particularly those up-country, had to pay a much higher 
price than those indicated above, especially in respect of 14s/14 and 
20s/20 cotton, of which good qualities were scarce. Consequently, 
the profit margins of such mills must have been much narrower than 
those indicated by the above figures. 


The average rate of exchange during the above period was 30 Gents equals 
one rupee. There are 16 annas to a rupee. 
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THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF, STATE, 


Het * 
WASHINGTON. 


SIR: fo. 
Ww 


I have the honor to refer to my despatches nos. 2947 
and 2983 of July 16, 1946 and July 24, 1946 respectively, 
regarding Textile Control and Distribution in India and 
to transmit five copies of an article on the subject which 
appeared in Blitz, a Bombay weekly, on August 10, 1946. 


we 


Although the enclosed article is typical of the 
radical reporting so often resorted to by Blitz it does 
express the opinion of a large section of the Bombay public. 
In calling for the abolition of the Textile Control Board 
certain statements are made which are not based entirely 
on fact but the history of the Textile Control Board and 
the Industry's Committee has often shown complete indif- 
ference to public necessity. The Industry's Committee is 
entirely made up of mill owners and, together with the 
dealer's representatives, this group has been able in many 
instances to over-ride the objections of the consumer's 
members of the Board. Increasing the price of rough cloth 
and reducing the price of fine cloth is an example of the 
ability of the mill owners and distributors to exert their 


will upon the Board even in the face of extreme public 
opposition. | 
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The cost of reducing working hours in the mills from ~~ 
nine to eight hours per day and the small rise in the price’ 
of raw cotton can hardly justify the price increase of 
6~-1/4%. The statement made by Blitz, however, that these 
two factors would result in only a l-1/2 percent increase 
in operating cost is inaccurate as most authorities consider 
a 3-1/2 percent increase in operating cost to be an 


accurate estimate for most mills. The statement that 
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AIR MAIL 


Despatch No. 3061 


Bombay, India, August 20, 1946. 


British, American and Italian cloth is being sold at a rate 30 
to 40 percent lower than Indian mill products and that the 
reduction of price of fine cloth is an attempt on the part of 
the mill owners to meet this competition is completely without 
facte A representative of this Consulate General called upon 
several prominent cloth importers and was told that American 
cloth is imported at approximately the same price as indigenous 
cloth and that British material is imported at a cost of 20 
percent more than the wholesale price of Indian made cloth. 


That the mill owners, through their control of the 
Textile Control Board contrive to release a considerable 
amount of material to the black market is generally accepted 
to be true. There have been several instances of prosecution 
of prominent industrialists for such activities. That the 
Textile Control Board, therefore, has been inefficient in 
providing for the needs of the people and corrupt in many of its 
activities is not to be doubtede The majority of the Indian 
leaders however recognize that the Board as it is, is better 
than no control at all and in the opinion of the Consulate 


General the prediction made by Blitz that textile control will] 
shortly be discontinued is improbable. 


Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Enclosure: fh 
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Five copies of Article from 


Blitz of August 10, 1946 entitled 
"Textile So-Called-Control Board 
To Fold Up Its Tent*. 
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Copy to: 


American Mission, New Delhi. 


Original and hectograph to the Department. 
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Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, India, 
entitled "Press Criticisms of Indian Textile Control’. 
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\ @ Large stocks 
to millowners the truth of the adage that Nemesis has a curious of 
overtaking destiny. Meanwhile, the Textile Control Board, finding itself 


Bitz 


Bombay, India, August 10, 1946. 


wewvvevews 


of fine textiles that havé arrived in India should prove — 


at 


tn a corner, may decide that its last meeting should be the final one. 


‘TEXTILE SO-CALLED-CONTROLBOARD 


TO FOLD UP ITS TENT? 


Nemesis Overtakes Millowners 


Sooner Than Forecast by BLITZ 


By BLITZ's Racket-Buster 


S° COLOSSAL a fraud has been perpetrated on the public 
by the Textile Control Organisation and its adjuncts.that I 
offer no apologies for returning to this subject once again. 


The unholy alliance of black 
marketeers and corrupt and. in- 
efficient officers that is Textile 
Control has gone on far too long. 
It is time for mending....or end- 
ing it. 

The manner in which the Textile 
Control Board decided to increase 
the price of coarse and medium 
counts cloth and simultaneously 
announced reductions in the rates 
of fine and superfine varieties is the 
most convincing proof of the dup- 
licity and futility of Textile Contro), 


Last... and Final 
Meeting ? 


There is reason to believe that - 
the last meeting of the Textile 
Control Board may be its final 
meeting. So what it decided re- 
cently must be deemed to be a 
parting-gift to the miullowners. 
The deal would have been quietly 
put through, but for the consu- 
mers’ representatives on the Board, 
who protested strongly, but were 
finally outvoted by the combined 
strength of the millowners and 
their kinsmen, the dealers’ spokes- 
men, What happened at that 
meeting of the Textile Control 
Board must be of great interest to 
the public. 

The Price Fixation Committee 
which consists of millowners only, 
had decided to recommend in- 
creases in the coarse and medium 
varieties and reductions in finer 
varieties. The recommendation 
could have been directly endorsed 
by the Government but, to be 
scrupulously fair and punctillious, 
it was brought before the Textile 
Control Board. When the Chair- 
man, with a wealth of eloquence 
and platitudes, asked the Board to 
endorse the recommendation, Mr. S. 
S. Mirajkar and other representa~ 
tives of the consumers vehemently 
protested and tried to show that 
the two grounds on which increases 
were justified by the Chairman were 


_ utterly untenable. 


The chairman, instead of meeting 
the arguments, asserted that the 


- Board had no vight to challenge the 
decision of the Industries (Price 
Fixation) Committee. 


Patently Futile 


very slight upward trend in Indian 
cotton from which coarse and me- 
dium counts are spun, All other 
factors in production have remain- 
ed unaltered. Competent autho- 
rities estimate that the increase in 
cost of production on account of 
reduction in working hours and 
increase im cotton rates cannot 
exceed 14 per cent. against which 
the increases in prices proposed 
work out at 6} per cent. 

IN OTHER WORDS, FOR A LOSS OF 
14 PER CENT. IN THEIR 20 TO 29 
PER CENT. OFFICIALLY-PERMITTED 
PROFITS, THE TEXTILE CONTROL 
BOARD WANTS TO COMPENSATE THE 
MANUFACTURERS WITH AN EXTRA 
6} PERCENT, THIS IS CONTROL FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 
FROM GREEDY AND UNSCRUPULOUS 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS |! 


The Textile Control Board will 
argue that the increases proposed 
range from half to one anna only 
in the rupee. The fact is that the 
half anna increase applies only to 
fabrics woven from yarns below 14 
counts....things which are not in 
common use. Whereas, on 70 per 
cent of the mills total output, the 
increase will be one anna in the 


rupee. 


Millowners in Jittery 
Mood 


Coming to the so-called reduc- 
tion in finer cloth rates, it is perti- 
nent to recall that when, in the be- 
ginning of this year, the T.C.B. 
recommended a reduction in that 
direction, the mills producing fine 
and superfine cloth bemoaned that 
it will not be possible for them to 
produce cloth at such uneconomic 
rates! Two mills actually stop- 
ped the production of certain fine 
varieties very much in demand 
from consumers. What has hap- 
pened since therr to facilitate a re- 
duction in rates now? If anything, 
there has been only one unfavour- 
able factor....the reduction in 
hours of work. And, yet, the mills 
are now willing to reduce the price 
of finer varieties! | 


The truth of the 
that silk and cotton 


matter is 


of the millowners. 


ignored consumers’ tastes and 
needs, but under control everything 
that was produced, irrespective of 
quality, was disposed of to the ad- 
vantage of everyone—manufac- 


' 
f 


In normal | 
times no manufacturers could have | 


: 


} 


turers and middlemen and all that | 


—except of course the consumers. | 


Che Control Organisation acted 

a sort of selling agents for the mills. 
Under the conditions created by 
Control, consumers had no alterna- 
tive but to buy what was dumped 


on them through the distribution . 


channels set up under the Control 
system. 


No Check on Profits 
of Millowners 


It is well known fact that the 
millowners tolerated official control 
only to the extent that benefited 
them. There was no check on 
their profits; no check on their! 
production ; no check on their dis- | 
posals. Most of the mills were | 
given wide loopholes through which 
they could supply cleth to the 
black market.' Control authorities 
could not force the mills to produce 
what was needed by the public, 
nor could they ensure an adequate 
supply of the rationed varieties of 
cloth. But the mills were left 
entirely free to manufacture un- 
rationed cloth for which there was 
a great demand in the black market. 

Thus one mill in Bombay entirely 
stopped the production of a cheap 
kind of Voiles very much in demand 
in vation shops. The same mill 


produced, under a camouflage, finer 


cloth which could be sold in the open 
market and black market at higher 
rates. 


Here is a glaring instance of this 
subterfuge. The Khatau mills re- 
tail.shop sells a kind of bedsheet 
named “‘ Swarnamala”’ 108. It is 
mercerised Cambric spun out of 
yarns of 48 counts and is marked 
“fine.” They sold in unlimited! 
numbers at Rs. 5-13-6 retail. No | 
one buys this for being used as 
bedsheets. They are used _ for 
making shirts. This mill cannot 
produce for supply to the ration 
shops but it can produce finer ma- 
terials for the open market because 
there is more money in it. 


There is another material—a 
kind of mosquito netting cloth | 
(gauze) produced by this mill. It 
is called “curtain cloth” and 
comes in the category of non-ra- 
tioned articles. It is of stich length 
and width and design that it is 
excellent material for making sa- 
rees and blouses. The price is 
Rs. 1-7 per yard’ whereas it should 


not cost more than 12 annas on 
any test. This mill stopped the 
production of voiles because it was 
a rationed article and could not be 
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Last... and Final 
Meeting ? 


There is reason to believe that 
the last meeting of the Textile 
Control Board may be its final 
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d. Competent autho- 
rities estimate that the increase in 
cost of production on account of 
reduction in working hours and 
increase im cotton rates cannot 
exceed 14 per cent. against which 
the increases in prices proposed 
work out at 6} per cent. 

IN OTHER WORDS, FOR A LOSS OF 
14 PER CENT. IN THEIR 20 To 25 
PER CENT. OFFICIALLY-PERMITTED 


> " 


_ PROFITS, THE TEXTILE CONTROL 


’ 


BOARD WANTS TO COMPENSATE THE 


‘MANUFACTURERS WITH AN EXTRA 
- 6} PER CENT, THIS IS CONTROL FOR 


meeting. So what it decided re- — 


cently must be deemed to be a 
ing-gift to the millowners. 

e deal would have been quietly 
put through, but for the consu- 


mers’ or ee on the Board, 


who protested strongly, but were 
finally outvoted by the combined 
strength of the millowners and 
their kinsmen, the dealers’ spokes- 
men, What happened at that 
meeting of the Textile Control 
Board must be of great interest to 
the public. 

The Price Fixation Committee 
which consists of millowners only, 
had decided to recommend in- 
creases in the coarse and medium 
varieties and reductions in finer 
varieties. The recommendation 
could have been directly endorsed 
by the Government but, to be 
scrupulously fair and punctillious, 
it was brought before the Textile 
Control Board, When the Chair- 
man, with a wealth of eloquence 
and platitudes, asked the Board to 
endorse the recommendation, Mr. S. 
S. Mirajkar and other representa- 
tives of the consumers vehemently 
protested and tried to show that 
the two grounds on which increases 
were justified by the Chairman were 
utterly untenable. 

The chairman, instead of meeting 
the arguments, asserted that the 
Board had no right to challenge the 
decision of the Industries (Price 
Fixation) Commitiee. 


Patently Futile 


Arguments 

The consumers’ spokesmen coun- 
tered this assertion by maintaining 
that, as the matter had been 
brought before the Board, it should 
give its verdict on it. Votes were 
then taken and the consumers lost 
the battle by 5 to 8 Mr. G. G. 
Morarji. the dealers’ spokesman 
from Bombay and Mr. Bhogilal 
Sutaria from Ahmedabad Mahajan, 
allied themselves with the mill- 
owners, 

THE ARGUMENTS OF THE MILL- 
QWNERS ARE THAT THE REDUCTION 
OF WORKING HOURS FROM 9 To 8 As 
ALSO RECENT INCREASES IN COTTON 
PRICES WILL RESULT IN HIGHER 
COST OF PRODUCTION ; THEREFORE 
AN INCREASE IN PRICES WAS JUSTI- 
FIED AND INEVITABLE |! 

It is surprising that the patent 
absurdity of this argument has not 
struck the millowners’ champions. 
Granting that reduction in hours 
of work may push up cost of pro- 
duction, one may enquire whether 
it will affect only the cost of pro- 
duction of coarse and medium 
counts, and not that of fine and 
superfine varieties? It cannot be 
that the same factor can have con- 
trary effects on two units of the 
same industry. Does it not seem 
odd that inspite of the reduction 
in hours it is possible to lower the 
rates of finer cloth, while, because 
of the reduction in hours of work, 
prices have to be increased on 
coarse and medium sorts ? 


Sock-the-Consumer 
Policy 


There has been no increase in the 
price of Egyptian and African 
cotton from which finer counts are 


spun, though there jas been only a 


THE PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 
FROM GREEDY AND UNSCRUPULOUS 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS! 


The Textile Control Board will 
argue that the increases proposed 
range from half to one anna only 
in the rupee. The fact is that the 
half anna increase applies only to 
fabrics woven from yarns below 14 
counts... .things which are not in 
common use. Whereas, on 70 per 
cent of the mills total output, the 
increase will be one anna in the 


rupee. 
Millowners in Jittery 
Mood 


Coming to the so-called reduc- 
tion in finer cloth rates, it is perti- 
nent to recall that when, in the be- 
ginning of this year, the T.C.B. 
recommended a reduction in that 
direction, the mills producing fine 
and superfine cloth bemoaned that 
it will not be possible for them to 
produce cloth at such uneconomic 
rates! Two mills actually stop- 
ped the production of certain fine 
varieties very much in demand 
from consumers. What has hap- 
pened since therr to facilitate a re- 
duction in rates wow? If anything, 
there has been only one unfavour- 
able factor....the reduction in 
hours of work. And, yet, the mills 
are now willing to reduce the price 
of finer varieties | | 


The truth of the matter is 
that silk and cotton goods are ar- 
riving in India on an ever-increas- 
ing scale from > e, U.S.A. 
and Italy. These are being sold at 


rates 30 to 40 per cent. lower than 
Indian mill produce, and specially 
tempting terms are being offered 
to dealers to promote the sales of 
imported cloth. What chance In- 
dian mill cloth has against these 
better and cheaper competitors ? 
They must bring down rates or go 
out of production. Hence the so- 
called price-reduction. 

But the manufacturers do not 
want their profits to be touched. 
What they may have to lose in 
finer-count production, they want 
to more than make up by levying 
additional burdens on the masses 
...ethe consumers of coarse and 
medium cloth. 


Only the Manufacturers 


Benefit 

This policy of keeping up high 
profits at all costs has guided the 
manufacturers, all through and the 
Textile Control Board has done 
everything to encourage that po- 
licy. Of course, the control ap- 
thorities had to justify their exist- 
ence by making a show that the 
organisation was working in the 
interest of the consumers. This 
was managed by making periodical 


reductions in prices of cloth. But 


every time prices were reduced, the 
mills lowered the quality of cloth, 
by reducing warp and weft. The 
control authorities never worried 
about the material the mills were 
dumping on the consumers in total 
disregard to consumers’ tastes and 
requirements. 

We had such: monstrosities as 
Standard cloth and utility cloth, 
all manufactured in the name of 
the consumer, but really intended 
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No Check on Profits — 


of Millowners 


It is well known fact that the 
millowners tolerated official control 


only to the extent that benefited 


them. There was no check on. 


their profits; no check on their 
production ; no check on their dis- 


posals. Most of the mills were | 


given wide loopholes through which 
they could supply cloth to the 
black market.’ Control authorities | 
could not force the mills to produce 
what was needed by the public, 
nor could they ensure an adequate. 
supply of the rationed varieties of 
cloth. But the mills were left 
entirely free to manufacture un- 
rationed cloth for which there was 
a great demand in the black market. 

Thus one mill in Bombay entirely 
stopped the production of a cheap 
kind of Voiles very much in demand 
tn vation shops. The same mill. 
produced, under a camouflage, finer 
cloth which could be sold in the open 


market and black market at higher 
vates. 


Here is a glaring instance of this 
subterfuge. The Khatau mills re- 
tailshop sells a kind of bedsheet 
named ‘ Swarnamala’”’ 108. It is 
mercerised Cambric spun out of 
yarns of 48 counts and is marked 
“fine.” They sold in unlimited! 
numbers at Rs. 5-13-6 retail. No 
one buys this for being used as 
bedsheets. They are used _ for 
making shirts. This mill cannot 
produce for supply to the ration 
shops but it can produce finer ma- 
terials for the open market because 
there is more money in it. 


There is another material—a 
kind of mosquito netting cloth 
(gauze) produced by this mill. It 
is called “curtain cloth” and 
comes in the category of non-ra- 
tioned articles. It is of stitch length 
and width and design that it is 
excellent material for making sa- 
rees and blouses. The price is 
Rs. 1-7 per yard; whereas it should 


— 


not cost more than 12 annas on 
any test. This mill stopped the 


production of voiles because it was | 
a rationed article and could not be! 
thrown on the market as the nianu- : 


facturers liked. 
Authorities Back Up “4 


Vested Interests 

ALL THESE SHOW THAT SOME OF 
THE INDIAN MILLOWNERS ARE FOL- 
LOWING, DELIBERATELY, A VERY 
WRONG POLICY. THEY APPEAR To 
BE CONCERNED ONLY ABOUT THEIR 
IMMEDIATE PROFITS AND, BECAUSE 
THE AUTHORITIES ARE WORKING 
HAND-IN-GLOVE WITH THEM IN THE 
FURTHERANCE OF THAT OBJECT, 
THEY ARE FEELING QUITE HAPPY. 


But they will soon realise the 
supreme folly of that policy. To- 
day, the millowners and the cloth 
dealers have completely alienated 
the sympathy of the public. The 
time will soon come when unable 
to stand foreign competition they 
will have to seek protection at the 
expense of the consumers. That 
would be the time for the public to 
tell the millowners what they think 
of them. 

The Indian millowners have al- 
ready lost their foreign markets. 
They will never be able to regain 
them again, This has been brought 
about the total ban on exports im- 
posed by the Government of India. 
Though this ban was imposed os- 
ternsibly in the interest of the Indian | 
consumers, it can also be deemed to 
have helped. England to recapture 
her lost markets. It is time the 
millowners realised that it is not 
by imposing further burdens on the 
consumers they can hope to survive 
or fight foreign competition. They 
must curtail their cost of produc- 


tion by eliminating the panel 


managing agencies, the favoured 


- selling agents and numerous —t 


pests fattening themselves on the 


industry. If they do not change, 
their ways, the Indian textile! 


industry will be doomed to destruc-. 
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Bee SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose, as of possible interest 
to the Department, five copies of a news item which appeared 
in the Times of India of September 25, 1946, reporting a one- 
month's proj projected tou tour of the United Kingdom by a textile 
Industrialists' Mission under the leadership of Mr. Krishnaraj 
Theckersey, Chairman of the Textile Control Board. Other 
members of the delegation are Mr, Dharamsi Khatau of Khatau 
Mills, Mr. Kasturbhai Lalohai, orominent Ahmedabad millowner, 
and Sir Frederick Stones, Honorary Textile Adviser to the 
Government of India and a director of India United Mills, 

The purpose of the Mission is the investigation of the 
possibility of procuring from Great Britain textile machinery 
for India for the purpose of building up India's textile 
industry, and for replacing machinery which has become 
obsolete during the war years, 
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George D, LaMont 

American Consul 

Enclosure: 7 ae 
News item from the Times of India of September 25, 1946 

entitled "Textile Mac Machinery for India" (in quintuplicate). 
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DELEGATION -TO VISIT 
BRITAIN 


BOMBAY, Tuesday. 
A texile  Industrialists’ Mis- 
‘sion sponsored by — the., Nation+,. 
‘al Government, is .shortly deaving, 
{india on a one—month’s tour of. the 


Uni ed Kingdom. 

The delega ion will be ted by Mr. 
Krishnaraj Thackersay, Chairman © of 
the Textile Contrcl Board, Mr. Dha- 
ramsi Khatau, Mr. Kasturbhai {.al— 
ij bhai and Sir Fred Stones, Honorary 
Tevtile Adviser to he Government of 
India. 

Alb through Pe years of war, tne 
Indian Textile “Industry had to work 
‘oO capaci y without any new  ima- 
ehinery or even replacements being 
available. 

. Soon after tfhe war ended, the 
lextile industry placed, it is” under- 
s'oo0d, a considerable amount of or- 
ders for textile equipment in the 
United Kingdom. 
| Some of this: machinery has begun 

to arrive in the coun'ry,. Gyher con- 
signments are on the .-way. 

The industrialists’ delegation. which 
will shortly visi® ‘he United. King- 
dom will investigate the possibili- 
ties of procuring more machinery for 
‘india. In addition to this, the dele- 
‘ga ion will also invest tigate the pos- 
sibility of cbtaining machinery for 
‘he manufacture of textile ~“equip- 
ment in India in the future. 

Mr. Krishnaraj Thackersay, leader 
ofthe delegation is leaving for Delhi 
om Friday where he will contact 
members ' of the new Government, 
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INCOMING TELEGRAM 


New Delhi 
— Dated October 4, 1946 


PLAIN Rec'd 1:52 a.m., 5th 
Control 1777 


QURGES DIVISION 
SECSTATE INTERNATIONAL BPS 


1008, Fourth. 


Government of India announces textile machinery 
mission will be sent UK and USA about middle October 
With view obtaining machinery, Members Krishnara j 
Thackersay, chairman textile control board; Dharamsey 
Khatau, chairman post-war planning committee textiles: 
Sir Frederick Stones, honorary technical adviser: Mr. 
I.P, Barat, joint textile commission. Report follovws. 
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he SUBJECT: _ New Rayon Plant for Bombay Province. 
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FHE HONORABLE 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
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I have the honor to refer to my despatches nose26\8 
and 2891 of liarch 7 and June 26, 1940 respectively, 
concerning rayon manufacturing equipment in India, and to 
report that a new company, the National Kayon Corporation, 
Limited, is being floated for the manufacture of rayon yarn 
in Bombay. 


The Consulate General has 
confidential prospectus on the 
enclosede From the prospectus noted that the 
new company will have an authorised oa of Rsel00,000,000 
($30,000,000) and that the first +88 e of stock will amount 
to Kse35,V00,000 ($10,500,000). The Co nsulate General under- 
stands that the issue is at ead over-subscribed by "friends" 
of the new companye the underwriters are the Investment 
Corporation of India Limited, a Tata subsidiary. ‘The Chairman 
of the Board will be Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and among the 
directors are listed Kasturbhai Lalbhai, \Walchand Hjirachand, 
#.D. Shroff and Sir Ardeshir Dalal. 


private and 
copy of which is 


It is planned for the plant to have a capacity of 10 
tons daily and the viscose process is to be usede Itis 
stated that an agreement has been made by the new company with 
Skgnandoa R Rayon Corporation of Utica, New York and Lo¢ékwood 
Green and Company, Incorporated, of New York City, the former 
to design, select and prepare specifications for the plant, 
train local personnel and "make them fully familiar with the =» 
"KNOW-HOW" of secret processes for the purpose of making them ® 
ready to assume the responsibility of the whole plant when = 
completed", ‘lhe latter firm will act as consulting engineers 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


in the plant's 


Despatch No.3156 
Bombay, India, 
October 6, 1946. 


~~ oe 


in the plant's erection. The two American companies will 
share in the profits of the new company. 


Respectfully yours, 


Oe Cullnh 


George ¥, Lalont 
American Consul 
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Copy of confidential 
prospectuSe 
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Original and hectograph to the Department. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


AIR MAIL 


Enclosure to despatch noe 3156 of October 6, 1946, 
from George D. LaMont, American Consul, Bombay, India, 
entitled "New Rayon Plant for Bombay FProvince.* 


COPY = dc 
PRIVATE AND CONF = 


THE NATIONAL RAYON CORPORATION LIMITED 


The Government of India have sanctioned a scheme to manu- 
facture Rayon Yarn (Articifial Silk Yarn) in India and have granted 
the necessary Dollar ikxchange to buy the machinery in the U-SeA. 

& new company is being floated with an Authorised Capital of 
RSel0,00,00,000 out of which the present issue will be Rs.3,50,00,000 
divided into 1,75,000 Ordinary Shares of Rsel00 each and 1,75,000 
5% Taxable Cumulative Preference Shares of Rsel00 each. The 
Cumulative Preference Shares carry the right to a fixed cumulative 
preferential divident of 5% (Taxable) per annum and the right in 
the event of winding upto preferential repayment of paid-up 
capital and all arrears of dividend, if any, whether declared or 
not, but not to any participation in further profits or assets 

of the Companye The Voting rights of Shares are ONE Vote for 
every Share held whether Ordinary or freferenceée 


The amounts payable on Ordinary and Freference Shares will 
be Rse25/= per share with application and Rse25/=- per share on 
allotment and the balance of Hse50/- in two calls of Rse25/~+ 
each at an interval of not less than two monthse 


The Company will be managed by Messrs. Chinai and Co. who 
are well-known in bombay as Silk ilerchantse ‘They also have a 
silk mill in Bombay called the National art Silk sdll. she 
remuneration of the Ianaging Agents will be Hs.3,500/= per month 
as Office Allowance and 10% of net profits. The Nanaging Agents 
have agreed not to take any remuneration until a dividend is 
declarede 


The Investment Corporation of India Ltd. have underwritten 
1,14,000 reference Shares and 1,00,000 Ordinary Shares and the 
balance of 61,000 Preference Shares and 75,000 Ordinary Shares 
has been taken up by the ivanaging Agents and their friendse 


DIRECTORS : 


Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas (Chairman) 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, EsGe 

Walchand Hirachand, Esde 

Navinchandra Nafatlal, isce 

Sir Wanilal B. Nanavati, Kt,. 

Jivanlal Choonilal Chinal, bsqe 
Rasiklal Jivanlal Chinal, LSde 

Sir Ardeshir Dalal, KY,. 

A 2D Borett. ESQ e 


here are ood 


AIR MAIL. 


Enclosure to 
Despatch No.3156 
Bombay, India. 
October 6, 1916. 
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There are good prospects of this industry in India. There 
is a ready market for Rayon Yarne In the pre-war days the bulk 
of this Yarn was imported from Japan and Italy. In the year 
1937-38 the imports of Rayon into India were 5,21,00,000 lbs. valued 
at Rge4,43,00,000. During the war almost all the Kayon Plants in 
Japan and Italy, which were the principal suppliers to India, have 
been damaged beyond repair. lEngland being & very small producer 
is not in a position to export this Yarn in appreciable quantities. 
The U.S.A., though a very large producer, is hardly able to meet 
her own domestic demand for Rayon Yarn to feed her Textile Industry, 
end is therefore not in a position to export. 


After prolonged investigation it has been decided to put mp 
&@ well-equipped modern and up-toedate Hayon Flant with a daily 
capacity of 10 tons or about 8,000,000 lbs. annually. this is 
expected to meet only about one-seventh of the pre-war normal Indian 
requirements of Rayon Yarne 


It has been decided to adopt the Viscose frocess, because it 
is cheap, time-tested and basically sound. About 35% of the world's 
production is by this process. besides, about 99% of the Indian 
Imports in the pre-war days were of Viscose Yarn and the Indian 
Consumers are fully accustomed to it. 


RAW MATERIALS: ‘The foreign manufacturers use sulphate Wood Pulp 

or Chemical Cotton prepared from either Cotton 
Linters or Short Staple Cottone In order to cut out a great many 
of the teething troubles the Company proposes to use imported Wood 
Fulp in the earlier yearse In the meantime, experiments will be made 
to use local raw materials like Bamboo, Cotton Linters, Cotton Waste 
and Short Staple Cottohe 


CHEMICALS REGUIRED: The chief Chemicals required are Sulphuric 

Acid, Caustic Soda and Carbon-bi-sulphide.e. ‘Lhe 
first two are manufactured in India. As Carbon-bi-sulphide is not 
manufactured in India, the Company will put up a small plant to 
manufacture this chemical on spote 


SITE: # site has been selected near Kalyan on the GeleFe Railway 
where an abundant supply of fresh sweet water and cheap Hydro-electric 
power are available. The site is very suitable for disposal of the 
chemically contaminated water into a nearby creeke It is, besides, 

in close proximity to the largest consuming and business centre as 
most of the Rayon weaving Mills are situated in and around the city 

of Bombay and who are the largest consumers of Hayon Yarn. further it 
is very convenient from the point of view of availability of trained 
laboure | 


TECHNICAL HELP FROM U.S.4.-: The entire success of the project will 
depend on the acquisition of "KNOW-HOW", 
secret processes and PATENT RIGHTS from experienced foreign Rayon 


Yarn manufacturerse 


Enclosure to 
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Yarn Wanufacturerse Ir. R. J. Chinai of the Ianaging Agency 

firm who was specially deputed to the U.S.A. to make thorough 
investigations about this Industry, visited many hayon Plants 

of different manufacturers. It is proposed to enter into an 
agreement with SKENANDOA RAYON CORPORATION, of UTICA, N.Y., U.S.A., 
who are one of the first class, leading and successful Rayon Yarn 
Producers of unquestionable integrity, strong financial position 
and sound backeground in this business. They have secured the 
services of and agreed to work in close conjunction with MESSRS. 
LOCKWOOD GREENE & COMPANY. INC., leading consulting engineers of 
NEW YORKe This firm has designed, supervised and engineered 
complete Rayon Plants of North American HKayon Corporation, American 
Enka Corporation, American Bemberg Corporation and ‘tubize Hayon 
Corporation who between themselves share about 90 percent of the 
present huge annual output of Rayon in the U.S.4&. (American 
production is about 75,00,900,000 lbse an® Hritish production is 
about 9,00,00,000 lbse). EHesides, they have been entrusted by 

the Skenandoas for the expansion of their present plant which is 
identical in all respect to the plant proposed to be set by the 
new companye 


TERMS OF THE *TIE-UP" AGREEMENT:=- ‘The Skenandoa Hayon Corporation 
have inter alia agreed to select 
a good site for the erection of the Factory, design and select a 
proper Flant, prepare specifications of the Fliant, lay-out drawings 
etc. employ engineers and advise the new Company to prepare all 
enzineering and architectural drawings and do all the engineering 
worke surther they will train about 10 to 12 men in the various 
departments of their own Plant, transmit to them all the 
intricacies of operating and maintenance instructions and make 


them fully familiar with tne "KNOWeHCW" of secret processes for 

the purpose of making them ready to assume the responsibility of the 
whole plant when completed. when the uachinery is about to be 
shipped, they will send their erection experts familiar with the 
erection of the plant and lend responsible technical experts for 
about a year for the successful running of the Plant. Furthermore 
they have agreed to assign their present FATENT RIGHTS for india, 
Burma and Ceylon to the Company and will assign any new PalENTl 
RIGHTS that they may acquire in the next ten years and they will 
keep the new Company fully informed about the technical and other 
improvements or changes in the processes, so that the new company 


4 


will have the benefit of their research, production and engineering 
developments during that periode ‘they have further agreed not to 
enter into similar agreement with enybody else in Indiade 


CONSIDERATION FOK THE "TIE-UP" AGRAEMENTs- In consideration of the 
services of the american 

manufacturers, the new Company will pay them a certain percentage 

of the total cost of the Plant, Building, etce which is expected to 

be in the neighbourhood of about RSsel5,00,000. Out of this, they 
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will be paid about Rs.4,00,000 in @ash and the balance of 
Rse11,00,000 in the form of the Shares of the Company, plus 

1/2 cent U.S. per 1b. of Rayon produced which will amount to 
about UeS. Dollars 40,000 equivalent to about Rs.1,25,000 per 
year on an estimated production of 8,000,000 lbs. per year 
beginning ffom the third year of commercial production of Rayon 
in the Plant, ieee actually the Company will get benefit for ten 
years while paying the royalty for only 8 yearse 


ESTIMATED PROFIT:= Due to the changed world conditions, the two 

likely suppliers in very small quantities are 
England and America. On the basis of pre-war rates of these suppliers 
and selling much below them, it is estimated that there will be 


satisfactory margin of profits to ensure a reasonable return to 
the investore 
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“THE HONORABLE 


) 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. > 


SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's monthly 
reports on the Indian market for cotton yarn and piece goods, and 
ito enclose five copies of a report which appeared in the Times of 
India of October 3, 1946, concerning Government of India's 
decision relative to cloth prices, 
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It will be noted that the Members of the Government of India 
in charge of Industries and Supplies, Finance and Commerce have 
informed the Industry's Committee of the Indian Textile Control 
Board that Government does not propose to authorize any increase 
over current cloth prices pending further consideration, 
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It will be reca (ed from the Consulate General's despatch 
noe 2947 of July 16/ 1946, that in July last a price increase on 
coarser cloth was decided upon by the Textile Control Board effec- 
tive August 1, 1946, and was approved by the Government of India, oy 
subsequently, due mainly to public clamor against the price rise, 
Government withdrew its approval and since then the subject has 
been under the consideration of the Textile Control Board and the 
Government of India. Recently, representatives of the Industry's 
Committee met the members of the Government of India when the 
above decision was communicated to them, 


With respect to cloth production, the report stateg that on 
the basis of production in the first six months of 1946 the total 
output for the year is estimated at 4,100 million yards as con- 
pared with nearly 4,500 million yards in 1945. Among the various 
causes cited as responsible for the fall in production are labor 
strikes and absenteeism, The supply position toward the end of 


April was reported to have been so bad that cloth distribution to U2 
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Bombay, 
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consuming centers was two months behind schedule, Despite the 
temporary suspension of exports and a cut of 10 per cent. in 
domestic supplies, it is reported that the position as of 
September 1, 1946, did not show any improvement due to closure 
of mills on account of riots and labor strikes, With a view to 
stepping up production, the Government of India has now urged 
the millowners to work three shifts wherever possible, It may 
be mentioned that effective August 1, 1946, the working hours 
per shift have been reduced from nine to eight, 


Concerning the proposed textile machinery mission mentioned 
in the enclosure, reference may be made to my despatch no, 3151 
of October 3, 1946. It will be noted from the enclosed item that 
the textile machinery mission is scheduled to visit the United 
States, a statement which was omitted from the original announce- 
ment sent with my despatch no, 3151. The office of Sir Frederick 
Stones, who is now in London, informed the Consulate General that 
the plans of the mission at present do not include the United 


states, They expect only to visit the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, 


Respectfully yours, 


p. bd) 
Georg@ D. LaMont 


American Consul 
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Report from the Times of India, October 3, 1946, 
in quintuplicate., 
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Enclosure to despatch no. 3159 dated October 7, 1946, from 
George D,. Eatlont, dmerican Consul, Bombay, India, entitled 


"Cloth Price Considerations by Government of India". 
Times of India, Bombay, October 3, 1946 


NoRise In Present | [Fava Sang Ste 
Cloth Prices ae 


PLANS TO STEP UP 
TEXTILE OUTPUT 
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NEW DELHI, October 2. 
The Government of India 
have decided that the existing 
| proce of cloth. will not be in- 
creased pending their further 
consideration. 

This was communicated to the 
Industry Committee of the Textile 
Control Board when it met Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari, Member for Indus- 


tries, Dr. John Matthai, Member for | 
Finance and Mr. C. H. Bhabha, Mem- 


' Det fas sas . ae : 
as belt this ‘el supplies | 
to the distributing areas were two 
months behind the schedule. An over- 
all cut of 10 per cent. was imposed on 
Cloth supplies to all Sprovinces and 
States, and a temporary ban, from 
May 15, 1946, .to July..81,,1946, on ex- 
ports out of India, ~was imposed, but 
supplies to countries. supplying. food 
grains to India were maintained. 
It was expected that by adopting the 


s 


ber for Commerce, on Friday and 
Saturday. 


To step up production, Govern- 
ment have urged millowners to try to 
work three shifts wherever possible, 
so that the overall »roduction of 
cloth in the country may be increas- 
ed. Government have, with this end 
in view, promised a special alloca- 
tion of coal equivalent to 20,000 
tons per month to Ahmedabad 

It was pointed out by the Indus- 
try Committee that shortages of 
power, cotton and of skilled labour 
with the attendant difficulties in pro- 
viding food, housing and transport to 
the workers might stand in the’ way 
of adopting three shifts in all mills. 


MACHINERY MISSION 


With a view to investigating the 
prospects of obtaining more new 
machinery for both old and projected 
mills and more mill stores and 
spares for existing mills, and thus 
to step up cloth production, a tex- 
tile machinery mission, sponsored by 
the. Central Industries and Supplies 
Department, will be sent to tour the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. for six weeks 
from about the middle of October. 
Messrs. Krishnaraj Thackersey, 
Chairman of the Textile - Control 
Board’ Dharamsey Khatau, Chair- 
man of the Post-war Planning Com- 
mittee (Textiles), Sir Frederick 
Stones, honorary Technical Adviser 
to the Government, and Mr. T, P. 
Barat,. Joint Textile Commissioner, 
will be the members of this mission. 

While the total production of mill- 
made cloth in India in 1945 amounted 
to nearly 4,500,000,000 yards, the esti- 
mated production for 1946 on the basis 
of production during the first six 


be balanced by about September  j, 
1946, though the 10 per~cent, ‘¢eut’ might 
have to be continued: The expecta- 
tions, however, were not fulfilled on 


a result of which about a month’s pro- 
duction of that important producing 
centre was lost, ‘and closure due’ to 
strike in other important producing 
centres, such as: Madras and Delhi: The 
introduction of reduced hours of wark 
from nine hours to eight hours per 
/shift from August 1, 1046, resulted in 
‘afurther drop in production, and 
‘thereby accentuated the already acute 
cloth supply position.—A.P.I, ~* 


ot 


above two expedients, the cloth supply | 
position throughout the country would | 


account of: the, riots in Ahmédabad ‘as | 
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I have the honor to refer to my déSpatch no. 3151 of 
October 3, 1946, concerning the visit of an Indian textile 
industrial delegation to Great Britain and to enclose five 
copies each of two items which appeared in the Times of India 
of October 4 and 5, 1946, respectively, concerning the subject. 


Q9771-01/95S9 °SV8 


The item of October 4 reports that the British textile 
industry has welcomed the announcement of the delegation's 
visit, A member of the British Textile Machinery-makers 
Limited is quoted as saying that the organization will co- 
operate in the erection of a textile machinery manufacturing 
plant in India, Discussions in Britain will concern "prices, 
delivery dates and all other necessary details", The Board of 
Trade, it is stated, will be asked to give priority status to 
Indian plans, 


Another textile machinery producer stated that British 
manufacturers were trying to persuade purchasers to accept spare 
parts for old machinery and that they are afraid that reaction 
will be unfavorable to British delivery dates, American policy, 
according to the latter spokesman “is to deliver the plant 
piecemeal at intervals giving every customer a bit to go on 
with", British practice on the other hand is to furnish a 
complete plant, 


The item of October 5 announces that "a cooperative enter- 
orise for undertaking the manufacture of textile machinery in 
India is expected to be set up shortly in cooperation with tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers in Europe", Indian textile mills 
are to be asked to cooperate in this scheme "in proportion to 
the equipment each of them has at present". 


h 
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The Textile Delegation is expected to discuss this cooperative 
enterprise when it reaches Great Britain and the final decision 
will be made after the discussions have taken place, 


The article reports that the main object of discussion will be 
"the terms on which the Indian textile industry can secure techni- 


cal skill and capital equipment for promoting a textile machinery 
manufacturing factory in India", 


It should be noted that the article estimates that of 402 
mills in India three-fourths of the machinery equipment will be due 
for replacement within the next five years, It is expected that 
the promotion of the textile machinery manufacturing industry in 
India will reduce capital costs and thereby raise India's competi- 
tive capacity. 


Respectfully yours, 


. a 


LaMo nt 
Consul 


Enclosures: ii 


te 


~~ 


1. Article, Times of India 
1946, in quintuplic: 
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| leading member of the British Textile Machinery-makers Ltd. 


De lalont, Bombay, India, enti 


-on Viekt of Textile Delegation to Great Britain’. 


Tines of India, Poubay, Cotoder 4, 1946 
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le ~Machinery-Ma 
Plant For India 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS — TO 
HELP IN INSTALLATION 


| LONDON, October 3. _ 

"ELCOMING the announcement that the Indian Textile De- 
legation will arrive in Britain towards the end of October 
both to try and get more textile machinery and more particu- 
larly to discuss the possibility of making such plant in India, a 


told “Reuter” today: ‘We have already agreed in principle to 
co-operate in the setting up of a textile machinery-making 
plant in India and the coming discussions will be concerneg@ with 
the prices, delivery dates and all other necessary details. “~ 


_“The discussions will theore- 
tically be between the leading 


|Indian and British members of 


the industry but, in fact, the 


| Board of Trade will undoubted- 


ly be asked to. give priority to 
the Indian plans. The industry 
itself cannot give priority — to 


anyone, but the Government 
can.” 

Another leading cotton textile 
machinery producer told Reuter: 
“We are extremely glad that the 
Indian Delegation is coming here 
to see for themselves the war-time, 
technical improvements that have 
been made, but we are not’ very 
optimistic about Indian reaction to 
our current delivery dates.” 

“‘At present we are trying to en- 
courage everyone to buy spare parts 
for old machines, because these can 
be delivered within a year or less. 
The delivery of cotton spinning ma- 
chinery cannot be promised for two 
or three years and the weaving ma- 
chinery for three to four years.” 

“Swiss delivery dates, the pro- 
ducer pointed out, are better than 
the British, although the prices are 
higher in Switzerland than Bri-tain. 
The United States prices are aiso 
higher and the Americas promise 
earlier delivery dates, but the Amer- 
ican policy is to deliver the plant 
piecemeal at intervals ‘giving every 
customer a bit to go on with.’ 

“British producers,” he added, ‘‘do 
not consider this a very satisfactory 
method and thegiprefer to deliver the 
plant complete¥to each customer. in 
turn.’’—Reuter, stand 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY © 


—- 


MANUFACTURE 


Co-operative Enterprise May 


== 


Be Started Shortly 


, \ 
— 


A 


Europe. 


. Cotton mills in the country 
are to be asked to subscribe to 
the capital of this enterprise in 
proportion to the equipment 


each one of them has at present. 

The final decision in regard to the 
the constitution of the proposed joint 
stock company will be taken after 
the return of the delegation of the 
Indian cotton manufacturers from 
Europe after six weeks’ tour. 
The delegation, which has _ been 
sponsored by the Interim National 
.Government and will'be led by the 
Chairman of the Textile Control 
Board, Mr. ~“Krishnaraj M. D 
Thackersey, will leave Bombay for 
Karachi on October 15. Sir Frede- 
rick Stones, Honorary Technical Ad- 
viser on the textile industry to the 
Government of India, has reached 
London in order to establish contacts 
‘with British textile machinery manu- 
facturers. The negotiations will 
cover an entirely new ground and 
will have no relation to the preli- 
‘minary talks that took place 
‘with their spokesman in Bombay a 
,few years ago. 


TECHNICAL SKILL 


| It is learnt the talks will centre 
on the terms on which the Indian 
textile industry can secure technical 
skill and capital equipment for pro- 
moting a textile machinery manu- 


facturing factory in India. The ma 
interest lies in the n wi 


the manufacturers 


CO-OPERATIVE enterprise for undertaking the manufac- 
ture of textile machinery in India is expected to be set up 
shortly in co-operation with textile machinery manufacturers in 


years. The delegation will also visit 
France and Switzerland which has: 
earned a reputation for producing. 
weaving and winding machinery. It 
is probable that the delegation, on. 
reaching London, will contact the 
British authorities with a view to 
getting permission and transport to 
proceed to Germany which has spe- 
cialised in machinery manufacture. 

With more than’ three-fourths of 
the equipment of 408 mills due for 
replacement in the course of the 
next five years and an ambitious 
programme for expansion of the in- 
dustry, Indian cotton manufactur- 
ers are confident that the promotion 
of the textile machinery manufac- 
turing industry in India will be a 
financial success. A leading member 
of the delegation was happy that the 
proposed enterprise would be on 42 
strictly co-operative basis and hoped 
that British machinery manufactur- 
ers would not lose the opportunity of 
continuing their 70-year-old associa- 
tion with the Indian industry on a 
more permanent basis. From India’s 
point of view, the promotion of the 
industry would mean _ reduction in 
the capital cost of the industry, rais- 


ing there by its competitive ip 
city, and more employment for the 
nationals of this country. 
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Bombay, India, October 28, 1946 


SUBJECT: Madras Textile Policy. 
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THE HQNORABLE 

$ — 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 4 
—_ wt 
, tk 


WASHINGTON.4 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's 
monthly reports on the Indian market for cotton yarn and 
piece goods, and to state that effective from October 1946 the 
Madras Government has launched a scheme for the encouragement 
of khadi (handspun and handloom) cloth production in Madras 
Province, The program puts into effect Mr. Gandhi's pet 
theory of making India self-sufficient in the matter of cloth 
supplies through the charka (spinning wheel). 


The scheme is expected to cost approximately Rs.10,000,000 
($3,000,000). Seven areas (three in Tamil Nad, three in 


Andhradesa and one in Malabar) have been selected for intensive 
khadi work, About 60,000 charkas, including the 27,000 already 
in operation will work under this scheme. With a view to stime- 
lating khadi production, it is proposed to offer a subsidy of 

4 annas ($0,074) per yard on cloth produced in the selected 
areas, Government expects that the khadi produced will be 


sufficient for the area covered, which was a population of 
2,500 ,000,. 


Aside from the merits and defects of the khadi economy 
which has been the subject of controversy for a long time, of 
current significance is the decision of the Madras Government 
not to license the erection of new textile mills nor to permit 
expansion of the existing mills, According to Mr. T. Prakasanm, 
Premier of Madras, it will be possible to clothe the people of 
the province with the output of the existing mille and with the 
khadi produced under the scheme. Mr. Prakasam also revealed 
that his Government proposes to inform the Government of India 
that the allotment of spindles and looms made to Madras Province 


/. in connection with the post-war plan for the expansion of the 
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textile industry might be cancelled. 


Many and varied are the repercussions in the Indian textile 
world brought about by Premier Prakasam's announcement, Exeept 
for the solitary Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, the 
program has met with hostile criticism from almost every quarter. 
Not a few hold the view that in pursuing this policy, Premier 
Prakasam has been motivated by desire to carry on the wishes of 
Mr, Gandhi, for Mr, Gandhi has emphatically stated that the 
erection of new mills should be prohibited if the encouragement 
of handspinning is meant to be sincere. 


There are enclosed five copies of an editorial from the Tipes 
of India, Bombay, of October 9, 1946, entitled “Madras Fantasy". 
While agreeing with Government's policy of encouraging cottage 
industries, the editorial characterizes Premier Prakasam's anathema 
for new mills as a triumph for fantasy, The editorial contends 
that everybody in the Province wants mill cloth but is unable to 
obtain his requirements because of the current acute shortage of 
cloth, 4s regards khadi, it is more expensive than the corres- 
ponding varieties of mill cloth, Moreover, the wearing qualities 
of khadi are reported to be inferior as compared with mill cloth, 
In the circumstances the Times of India ridicules Mr. Prakasam's 


self-sufficiency theory as a "dangerous example of unconvincing 
optimism", 


Enclosure no, 2 to this despatch, a news item from the Tines 
of India of October 8, 1946, reports that the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee considers the policy as premature, Five copies of the 
item are enclosed, In a resolution passed by it, the Committee 
is reported to have expressed the view that the full utility of 
the khadi scheme has yet to be assessed, In the opinion of the 
Committee, the new policy “would imperil the general economic 
expansion of the province and should only be adumbrated on an 
all-India basis", It may be mentioned here that most of the 
textile mills in South India are located in the Tamil Nad. 


The comments of the Chairman of the South Indian Millowners' 
Association, the Vice-President of the Madras Provincial Trade 


Union Congress and Sir Victor Sassoon, are also contained in 
enclosure no, 2. 


Typical of the Bombay industrialists' reaction to the scheme 
is the remark of Sir Victor Sassoon, a prominent Bombay indus- 
trialist and textile magnate. Sir Victor welcomes the Madras 
decision if only for the reason that the quota of textile 
machinery refused by Madras will be a gain to other areas, In 
his view, any attempt to launch an all-India drive to accept 
the khadi plan was bound to be resented by textile labor, the 
wages of which would be considerably affected thereby. 


Enclosure no, 3, a news item from the Free Press Journal of 
October 11, 1946, contains the views of Sir Vithal Chandavarker, 


8 prominent 
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a prominent Bombay millowner and an ex President of the Bombay 
Millowners' Association, Sir Vithal considers the policy as a 
retrograde step inasmuch as the plenty of labor and electrical 
power available at Madras which conld be utilized for industrial 
enterprise would go waste. 


Commenting on the proposal, Commerce, a Bombay financial 
weekly, in an editorial questioned the accuracy of Premier 
Prakasam's contention concerning the self-sufficiency aspect of 
the scheme, On the basis of the reported aim of the Madras 
Government of an anmal supply of 20 yards per adult and 10 
yards per child, Commerce estimates the requirements for the 
people in the area in which the stheme has been introduced at 
37.5 million yards, Against this, the 60,000 charkas proposed for 
the region would produce yarn for only about 6,000,000 yards which 
represent barely 16 per cent. of the total requirements. For the 


remaining 84 per cent. the people will have to depend on mill 
cloth, 


The editorial pointed out that although the scheme is claimed 


to provide useful employment to many, adequate wages are not 
ensured, 


Another point made by Commerce is that the policy is bound 
to affect yarn supplies to handloom weavers in Madras, Even 
weighted as it is in favor of spinning, current production of 
yarn by existing mills in Madras Province has not been adequate 
for the needs of handloom weavers of the Province, The editorial 
feels that instead of seizing the opportunity afforded to Madras 
by the higher quota of spindles authorized by the Post-war 


Textile Planning Committee, the Government is throwing it away 
"obsessed by a fad®, 


Enclosure no, 4, an item from the Times of India of October 
12, 1946, contains a statement issued by Premier Prakasam purpor- 


ting to be a reply to the various criticisms, Mr, Prakasam re- 
iterates that neither the existing supplies of mill yarn nor 
those of mill cloth are in any way affected by Government's policy, 
On the other hand, Government proposes to secure improvement in 
the existing supply position through the introduction of three 
shifts in the mills wherever possible, by ensuring adequate 
supplies of yarn to handlooms and through other measures, He 
makes it clear that there was no suggestion of banning replacement 
of existing spindleage, According to Mr, Prakasam, this new 
policy is no indication of his Government's program concerning 
the general industrial development of the Province, He asks 


critics to suspend judgment on the scheme until it has had a 
fair trial, 


Despite Mr. Prakasam's explanation, the Government's proposal 
does not appear to have the support of all the members of the 


Congress 
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Congress Party in the Madras Legislature, The President of the 
Tamil Nad Congress Committee is reported to have asked Mr, 


Prakasam to call a moeting of the Madras Congress Legislature 
Party to discuss the matter. 


Except for a single daily which suggested the possible 
extension of the Madras policy to other Provinces, none of the 
leading local papers has made any reference to the adoption of 
this policy on an alleIndia basis, It is believed that no such 
proposal is under the consideration of the Government of India. 
Actually, a Government sponsored delegation is at the moment 
negotiation with manufacturers in the United Kingdom and the 
Continent for supply of adequate textile machinery. Even from 
Mr. Gandhi's point of view, the fixation of a policy for the 
whole of India is not practicable; each Province should furrow 
its own course, 


Respectfully yours, 


48 ha 
George D, LaMont 


American Consul 
Enclosures: / * 


1. Editorial, Times of India, Bombay, October 9, 
1946, in quintuplicate 


2. Editorial, Times of India, Bombay, October 8, 
1946, in quintuplicate 

3 Editorial, Free Press Journal, Bombay, 
October 11, 1946, in quintuplicate 


4, Editorial, Times of Indias, Bombay, October 12, 
1946, in quintuplicate. 


868.1101 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copies to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi 
American Gonhsulate, Madras 
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‘Enclosure No.l to Despatch No.3184 dated October 28, 1o4e, 
from George D. LaMont American Consul, Bombay, India, 


entitled “Madras Textile Policy”. 


times of india 


Madras Fantasy 


Fanta y has triumphed over 
realism in Madras. That seems 
the only explanation of the Pre- } 
mier’s determination to ham-| 


tribe the Provihcé’s textile | 


industry as part of His Govern- 


‘iment’s khadi se heme. There are. 
jfew wt 4 Hs jued@tion the desirabi-; 


lity” ‘eneor aging cottage 
\Gekdttes and the Madras ex- 


periment in the production of. 


khaddar is sure to be watched 
with interest throughout India. 

It is a big project: in seven 
areas—three each in Tamilnad 
and Andhra and one in Malabar 
—it.is planned to. increase the 
number’ 'of ‘charkas from the 
present 27,000 to 60,000 in three 
years and to achieve self-suffi- 

clency in cloth on the basis of; 
20 yards for an adult and 10) 
| yards for a child annually. It | 
requires, however, a subsidy of | 
four ‘annas to be paid for 
lev ery yard of cloth produced out} 
of yarn retained hy sninners for) 
itheir own use. Except for these’ 
subsidies, Government hope to | 
recover the whole cost. It is | 
stated that there is to be no. 
compulsion in operating the 


pend on popularising spinning 
and weaving by ‘“nersuasion and 
“propaganda.” Unhappily the 


duced elsewhere by the decision 
not to allow the establishment 
of any new textile mills any- 
whefe in -ne Province and to 
prohibit even the expansion of 
existing mills. 

The question of khaddar ver- 
sus mill cloth has for years been 
discussed thread-bare from 
every angle, economic, patriotic 
and the rest. The fact remains 
that people want mill cloth and 
daily complain of its scarcity. 
Khaddar, by a curious twist, has 
become for most a luxury: it is 


element of force has been intro- | 


scheme and Government will de- “noliey, much less a policy in a 


Bombay, October 


'}much more expensive than cor- 
: Peay A grades of the mill 


product wearing qualities 
are Said to be less and it is not 
jas suitable for. making up into 
carments. as. the mass-manu- 


\factured mill article. It is diffi- 
icult, therefore; to see how Mr. 


Prakasam hopes to help any- 
body except mills outside 
Madras by his prohibitory or- 


ders. Madras has a deficiency of , 


cloth and the Premier’s state- 


ment. that? “we will clothe the! 


“people with the output of the | 
“existing mills and with the| 


“Khada produced under the new | 
“scheme” is a dangerous ex- 
ample of unconvincing optim- 
ism. There is more substance in 


| 


the Madras citizens’ protest that. 


Madras is being sacrificed to 
the benefit of the textile indus- 


try in other Provinces, particu-. 


larly Bombay. 


Mr. Gandhi has given his | 
blessing to the policy now) 


lradopted by Madras but has 


made it plain that a Province 
must plough its own furrow. 


“The Central Government, “ he | 


writes in The Harijan, “repre-- 
“sents all india and all parties. 
“It must not, therefore, lay 
‘down any exclusively Congress 


‘matter wholly within the juris- 


“diction of the Provinces. ...In 
“the matter of khadis as of pro- 


“hibition and other subjects | 
“allotted to the Provinces, the! 


i 


“Provinces must evolve along. 


“their own lines.” Mr. Praka-| 
\saimi’s. “Ministry has given 


itkefuta ble proof. of ‘its willing-' 
hess* “fo ‘mi@asure its belief in 
“the Congress stalés.” °° This | 
enthusiasm, regrettably, is 
against the best interests of 


Madras. No Province alone can, 


effectively translate into action | 


such an ideal as renlacement of | 


mill cloth by khaddar. 
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BOMBAY’S REACTION To 
MADRAS TEXTILE POLICY 


ee aes :) § See Ry. : 9 LDpy 
Sir Victor Sassoon’s Views 


3 as Mia ae : | 
The decision of the Madras Go| be adunitrated on an all-India basis | 
vernment regarding textile mills} If the Madras Ministry does not in- |: 
has evoked considerable intérest in | Crease the spindleage of t existing 
the textile circles in Bombay. ' mills and does not permit floating | 
Sir Victor Sassoon, prominent |°f ®ew spinning mills in this province, ; 
industrialist and textile magnate the 353,000 spindles that have been al-: 
expressed the opinion that the Mad- lotted to Madras will go to the industris- 
ras Government would receive con- | U8'® of gther provinces, says Mr. F. 
siderable su from industriali * Ramamurtf, Vice-President of the Mad- 
on ante tr Bore | a <> Fon th, | r28_ Provincial ‘Trade Union Congress, 


in a statement protestin inst the 
reason That their quota of imported | Government’s textile «i 


textile machinery could be increased,| The present policy of the Government, 
Sir Victor further said that any|he declares, will only lead to virtual 
attempt to launch an all-India'|-extermination of the five lakhs of 
drive to accept the khadi plan, to | handloom weavers and their familie’ in 
the detriment of the textile industry, | *"* ‘Province. a. 

was bound to be resented by textile} ooimp Reding ever poo Gl spon- 
labour, which would then be faced. “4 rake | oe 


DY. Misi he & 1d only. 
with the prospect of receiving ceiling | oe oe 


P 

wages of four annas a day. }eentage of our nonn »; his idea to 
- Referring to handspun yarn, Sir| place an. embargo on™ 

Victor said that handspun cloth was ! ductian is like not only cutting the 
bound to be priced higher than that | 7° but plucking the ™ out to spite 
of mill b | the face’, says Dewan Bahadur C, 8. 
yarn, but that would not | Ratnnasabhapathy Mudaliar, Chairman 
help spinners, as thei 1d. egg eres geet Bong «nnd Bibra” : 
| help spinners, eir wages would Jof the South Indian Millowners’ As- 
still be low. Sir Victor, however, | sociation in a statement. | 
thought that in order ‘to develop | -Dewan Bahadur Rathnasabhapathy | 
handspinning, it would be worth | Mudaliar says that though in‘a country | 
while introducing a type of portable | ‘ike India with « large and growing | 
machine, which was recently desig- | Population, handspun yarn and hand-' 
-ned and which would serve their | 70/0", et 5 Play ny aE w 
purpose well. extent in rural areas, it was prepos-— 


STEP CONSIDERED | tecnem’or clothing the masses the 


problem of clothing the paneeet even 
‘< on the present meagre scale. | 
P REMATURE” sal 'e Bomhav, which,.is a surplus 

. ny ae area, was going ahead with its  pro- 

Tamil Nad Criticism gramme of expansion of the textile in- 

it would be most suicida! at- 

MADRAS, October 7: The new textil suey Gg) | 

policy sponsored by the Madras Pre-| province whic Je ina defict zone I 

er, Mr, I. Prakasam, preventing the], rae . 
expansion of textile mills in ua’ pre- gts v0 + aged A + tian te ques 
vince was considered as ‘‘premature’’ . He Oa ithe f.aathnn ht and sense 
'Nad Congress Committee which met at | of India a srrenaiedt te md d ge 
A ppsatnus tl paces hyo: dut of to the Tnited Kingdom and the United 
A resolution adopted by the Com- mh Sy. Py PA pee Noe] hi = . 
mittee stated that the Government's fail a Ba with By Bags poaeie stone 
iw oe ee by the Premier in|the production of cloth and explore the 
8 — statement, was examined and | possibilities of establishing « concern 
Goversmant not having OS pel sameeeel [foto cepetnantin; < cmnerray bape 

LA BC STC it s ¢ on er t] 
ithe full utility of the new khadi scheme. | and trust that the Noteauannat of Mad. 
| cose a policy, the resolution ‘added,/|ras will follow the lead given by the 
| ould imperil the general economic ex- {Government of India and will not ruin 


pansion of the province and should only | ar important major industry”—A.P,T, 


__* Enelosure No.3 to Despatch No. 3184 dated October 28, 1946, 
from George D. LaMont American Consul, Bombay, India, 
dras Textile Policy". 


‘either “o march forward to an in- 
_dus‘rial age or go back 
| lock-cart. civilisation. 
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| "HE Madras Government’s decision to extend no further encou- 


ragement to the development of the Textile Industry, but 
forge ahead with schemes meant to 


Khadi on a mass scale is being received with scepticism in Capi- 


talist circles in Bombay. 


Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, a 
prominent Millowner of Bombay 
who has just retarned from 
Madras, told the Free Press Jour— 
nal Correspondent that people 
ony there were not inclined to 
take the scheme seriously. “There 
seems to be a feéling in Madras” 
said Sir Vithal, “that the scheme 


| foreign cloth to going about sh 


was the result of a_ political 
movement coloured by local poli- 
tics.” 

“We have to make up our minds 


to the bul 
To me 


Madras Government's Khadi Scheme 


seems to be a retrograde step’. Sir}, 


Vi hal remarked. 

“What I cannot understand” 
finued Sir Vithal, “is why the elec- 
trical power recently sought to be 
developed in the Madras Province 
for industrial purposes is allowed to 
go to waste. The situation in Madras 
is such that it lends itself easily to 
industrial enterprise. There is besi- 
des, plen'y of manpower available 
and the Advisor’s regime had fought 
hard with the Central Government 
to get Madras a large quo’a of spin- 
dies. To upset all these  well-laid 
plans will only mean _ fhat neigh- 
bouring provinces will benefit at the 
cost of Madras.” 

According to him, the industrial 
policy of the Government of India 
has been one of Regional Develop— 
ment, so that in any future emer-— 


CAPITALISTS SCEPTIC ABOUT RESULTS 


K.esari Hall.” 


-ANDHRAS BACK 


the | 


con-- f 


gency, transport of civil supplies will | 
not-prove a bot leneck. Madras and 
other industrially backward provin-| 
ces, he said, had therefore been 
given priority*in' he supply’ of tex-— 
tile machinery. : 

CENTRE TO PULL UP MADRAS 

“In the light of what C, Raja- 
gopalachariar had said recently 
about the industrial development 
ef India” said Sir Vithal.“I can 
only presume that the Central 

Government will disallow the 

Madras Ministry from going 

ahead with its scheme.” 

Asked whether he thought this 
would not precipita‘e a Cabinet cri- 
sis, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar said he | 
was no poliical and did not want. 
to say anything more on the matter, | 

“But I may sav that Khadi is cer- | 
tainly not a parallel movement ‘o 


as an auxiliary movement—and 


h 


useful one too. But if India does not } Ayyangar addressing a public. meet- 


increase. her ‘spindleage, we will only 
be inviting foreign cldh in‘o our 


expansion * 
clothe India’s millions. It may serve , industry 


country... The, people. will: prefer. even.| 


BOMBAY, Thursday. 


encourage production of 


gress Committee. The Committre 
also resolved to issue an appeal for 
collection of a sum of two lakhs of 
rupees for reconstructing the | 
Andhra Congress House in the city 
which is to be named the “Andhra 


PRAKASAM 


Premier Congratulated 
On Khadi Scheme 


(FREE PRESS OF INDIA) 


MADRAS, Oct. 10. 

The Working Committee of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Com- |! 
mittee which met at Bezwada on. 
Wednesday passed resolutions con- 
gratulating Mr. T. Prakasam,. Pre. 
mier, on his. move to put a stop to 
the expansion of textile in support 
of the Khadi Programme, and thus 
curbing capitalist influence in busi- 
ness, Prof. Ranga presided. 

The Committee by another re- 
solution expressed its surprise at 
the move of certain members of 
the Assembly to dislodge jhe 
‘Ministry It requested all the mem. 
bers of the Assembly to oppose 
the move and to lend  whole- 
hearted support to Mr, Prakasam, 
who had “won laurels recently 
from Gandhiji far the imtroduc~ 
lion of the Khadi Programme.” 
Premier Prakasam in a statement 

to the Press said that his textile 
policy had already been approved by | 
ten Ministers, who were now 4 


city and others who were out of the 
. city would shortly issue statements | 
_in support of the scheme. He doubt. | 


ed whether the Minister for Agri- | 
Mr. P, S&S. Kumarswanmit 
Raja, made the speech attributed to' 


' him, and if. that be true, he won- 
dered what made him deliver the 
Speech, now under the gonsidera. | 


tion of the Government. 


PREMIER MUST RETRACT : 
The hope that Mr. Prakasam would | 
“see wisdom in retracing the step 
that he had taken in respect of the 
of _ textiles. mill 
iis aR 2 SB Province” 
was expressed by Sir N. Gopalswami 


ing here. He believed that Khadi 
would be.a very useful item in. the 
practical programme of rural recoi. | 


struction. Khadi could also have. 
ati iia ie 


| 


| 


| des, plen:y of manpower 
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Madras Governmer 
seems to be a retrograde step”. Sir 
Vihal remarked. : 

“What I cannot understand” con- 
tinued Sir Vithal, “is why the elec- 
trical power recently sought to be 
developed in the Madras Province 
for industrial P tea as is allowed to 
go to waste. The situation in Madras 
is such that it lends itself easily to 
industrial enterprise. There is besi- 
available 
and the Advisor’s regime had fought 
hard with the Central Government 
to get Madras a large quo'a of spin- 
dies. To upset all these well-laid 
plans will only mean _ that neigh- 
bouring provinces will benefit at the 
cost of Madras.” 

According to him, the industrial 

licy of the Government of India 
as been one of Regional Develop- 
ment, so that in any future emer- 
gency, transport of civil supplies will 
not-prove a bot leneck. Madras and 
other industrially backward provin- 
ces, he said, had therefore been 
given priority*in';,he supply* of tex- 
tile machinery. 

CENTRE TO PULL UP MADRAS 

“In the light of what C, Raja- 
gopalachariar had said recently 
about the industrial development 
ef India” said Sir Vithal.“I can 
only presume that the Central 

Government will disallow the 

Madras Ministry from going 

ahead with its scheme.” 

Asked whether he thought this 
would not precipita‘e a Cabinet cri- 
sis, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar said he 
was no poliical and did not want 
to say anything more on the matter, 

“But I may sav that Khadi is cer- 
tainly not a parallel. movement ‘o 
clothe India’s millions. It may serve 
as an auxiliary movement—and \ 
useful one too. But if India does not 
increase. her ‘spindleage, we will only 
be inviting foreign cldh in’o our 
country. The, people. will: prefer. even 


| foreign cloth to gecing about half 
clothed.” 


‘ ten Ministers, who 
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_ Premier 


(FREE PRESS OF INDIA) 


The Working Committee of the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Com- 


gratulating Mr. T. Pr 
mier, on his. move to put a stop to 
the expansion of textile in support 
of the Khadi Programme, and thus 
curbing capitalist influence in busi- 
ness. Prof. Ranga’ presided. 

The Committee.by another re- 
solution expressed its surprise at 
the move of certain members of 
the Assembly to dislodge the 
Ministry It requested all the mem. 
bers of the Assembly to oppose 
the move and to lend  whole- 
hearted support to Mr, Prakasam, 
who had “won laurels recently 
from Gandhiji far the imtroduc— 
tion of the Khadi Programme.” 
Premier Prakasam in a statement 

_to the Press said that his textile 
policy had already been approved by 
were now in 


_city would shortly issue statements 
-in support of the scheme. He doubt. 
ed whether the Minister for Agri- 
culture, Mr, P, §. Kumarswamiit 
Raja, made the speech attributed to 
_ him, and if. that be true, he won- 
dered what male him deliver the 
. Speech, now wnder the gonsidera. 
tion of the Government, 


PREMIER MUST RETRACT 

The hope that Mr, Prakasam would 
“see wisdom in retracing the step 
that he had taken in respect of the 
expansion * of textiles mill 
industry —_in the Province” 
Was expressed by Sir N. Gopalswami 
, Ayyangar addressing a public meet~ 
ing here. He believed that Khadi 
| would be.a very useful item in the 
| practical programme of rural recofi. 
: struction. Khadi could also have a 
future before it. But that future 


j need not be in conflict with the po-~ 


licy of the expansion of the mil] 
industry, he added, | 

PUBLIC HESITATION 

There has been a certain hesita: 
on on the part of the public in 
pronouncing themselves openly and 
-emphatically on this 


blessing of Gandhiji. 

' It is however’ generally pointed 
out that Mr. Prakasam’s pronounce- 
ments on the subject are diametric- 
aily opposed to the Central Govern. 
-ment’s industrial policy. 

CABINET’S LEAD WELCOMED 

_ Resolutions welcoming the lead 
given by the Madras Cabinet in im- 
plementing the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress and strong- 
ly condemning recent “disruptive 
activities” of some Congress mem- 
bers of the Assembly against tha 
present Ministry were adopted at a 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the Madras District Andhra Con- 
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Wednesday passed, resolutions con-| 
akasam, . Pre. | 
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patch No.3184 dated 
American Consul, B 
dras Textile Policy”, 


Times of India Bombay, October 12, 1946, 


“Mill Yarn And Cloth Supplies 


Not Affected” 
TEXTILE. POLICY 


eee se 


Madras Premier’s 
Statement 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MADRAS, October 11: ‘“Govern- 
ment will spare no efforts to secure 
the industrial development of Mad- 
ras Province, and e public. are 


fully aware of the energetic steps 
that have been and are being taken 


in regard to the development of 
electric power’, says Mr. T. Praka- 
sam, Premier of Madras, in a state- 
ment replying to various criticisms 
of the textile policy of Government. 

He adds: “It is wholly misleading 
to suggest, as some of the critics 
have done, that the present cloth 
and yarn shortage has any relevance 
in this discussion of the merits of 
the policy announced by me in re- 
gard to the erection of hew mills and 
the expansion of the existing milis 
in this province. Neither the exist- 
ing supplies of mill yarn nor of mill 
cloth are in any way affected by 
Government's policy. In fact, ar- 
rangements will be made to secure 
considerable improvement over the 
existing position by introducing 
three shifts in the mills to the ut- 
most extent practicable, by ensuring 
adequate supplies of yarn to hand- 
looms and by switching over the 
handlooms in the province as far as 
possible to varieties useful to con- 
sumers here. 


HANDLOOM WEAVERS 
Mr. Prakasam says that the Mad- 


prehension that replacements for 
maintaining the existing spindleage 
in this province will not be permit- 
ted. He maintains that continued em- 
ployment of handloom weavers in 
weaving will be helped and not han- 
dicapped by Government's ban on 
any further 
textiles in the province, 


After stating that Government will 
encourage many key and large-scale 
industries essential for economic deve- 
lopment, the Premier clarifies that Go- 
vernment’s declaration of polity is 
directed only against further develop- 
ment of power textiles. Government 


tinguishing between power: textiles 
(cotton) and other large-scale indus: 
tries. 


Asserting that Madras Government’s 
policy is not the result of any undue 
influence exercised on him by Mr. 
Gandhi, he says, ‘‘We have accepted 
his advice and decided to act upon it, 


has in the khadi development scheme, 


and are confident of its success, work- 


ton ip its MAb] a wi h 


placed before. the Party): ‘for discussion 
and approval. This sort of auto- 
cracy is not conducive to harmonious 
relations between the Party and the 
Premier, he concludes, 

The difference of opinion between 
the Ministry and the Tamil Nad Con- 
gress Committee is revealed by a letter 
written by Mr. Kamaraj Nadar, . Pre- 
78 ay of’ the Committee, to the Pre. 
mier. 


The lette: says, ‘‘The policy of our 
Government with regard to the ex- 


viously created a lot of discontent and 
opposition. I am sure you will agree 
that this is a matter -which must 
receive serious consideration by, and 
the consent of, our party. I would, 
therefore, like you to convene urgentiy 
a meeting of the Madras Congress Le- 
gislature Party to discuss this matter. 
I hope you will call the eds | mete 
ing as quick I would 

in regard ‘o 


) ; cy, such 
sl : \ Spindles. 
rt rs @ decision 


ft opiz ween a Con- 
gress Party @nd the Ministry are to be 
referred for decision by a committee 
constituted by the All-India Congress 
Committee, the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee, it is learned, proposes to 
make representations to the Congress 
High Command about Government's 
textile policy. 
‘While the Premier of Madras, 
Mr. T Prakasam,. has declar- 
ed that the Ministry is not die 
vided over the decision to limit tae 
textile miil industry, those in. contact 
with the Ministers express the view 
that it only neane that those Ministers 
who disagreed with the Premier's pro- 
posal are prepared to stand by his 
ruling, but, personally, they are still 
not in favour of the policy adumbrate- 
ed by him. ! 


ras Government have said nothing | 
to give any room for the misap- 


development of power 


feels there are good reasons for dis-. 


because we have the same faith as hej} 


ed under fair conditions: For a coun- | 
| try lke ours, es, and an of cot. | 
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He adds: an t is wholly misleading 
to suggest, some of the critics 
have done, that the present cloth 
and yarn shortage has any relevance 
in this discuSsion of the merits of 
the policy announced by me in re- 
gard to the erection of hew mills and 
the expansion of the existing milis 
in this province. Neither the exist- 
ing supplies of mill yarn nor of mull 
jcloth are in any way affected by 
Government's policy. In fact, ar- 
rangements will be made to secure 
considerable improvement over’ the 
existing. position’ by introducing 
three shifts in the mills to the ut- 
jmost extent practicable, by ensuring 
adequate supplies of yarn to hand- 
looms and by switching over the 
handlooms in the province as far as 
possible to varieties useful to con- 
sumers here. 


HANDLOOM WEAVERS 
Mr. Prakasam says that the Mad- 


to give any room for the 
prehension that replacements for 
maintaining the existing spindleage 
in this province will not be permit- 
ted. He maintains that continued em- 
ployment of handloom weavers in 
weaving will be helped and not han- 
dicapped by Government’s ban on 
any further 
textiles in the province, 


After stating that Government will 
encourage many key and large-scale 
industries essential for economic deve- 
lopment, the Premier clarifies that Go- 
vernment’s declaration of policy is 
directed only against further develop- 
ment of power textiles. Government 
feels there are good reasons for dis- 
tinguishing between power: 
(cotton) and other 
tries. : 


Asserting that Madras Government’s 
policy is not the result of any undue 
influence exercised on him by Mr. 
Gandhi, he says, ‘We have accepted 
his advice and decided to act upon it, 
because we have the same faith as he 
has in the khadi development scheme, 
and are confident of its success, work- 
ed under fair conditions: For a coun- 
_try like ours, growing plenty of cot- 
ton in its villages, and with plenty of 


4 Skill in regard to both hand-spinning 
and handloom weaving, the kKhadi 


i development scheme is obviously the 
j appropriate method of achieving self- 
} sufficiency in regard to clothing.” 

| He asks critics to suspend their 
| judgment till the kKhadi development 
} scheme has been in operation for a fair 
period.--- 


PARTY MEN’S OPPOSITION 


The strength of the opposition with- 
in the Congress Pamy itself to the 
| Madras Ministry’s decision to stop the 
j expansion of textile mills is indicated 
| by a statement issued by Mr. Y. A. 
1 Kaleswara Rao, M.L.A. and former 
} Chief Parliamentary Secretary. He 
} presses for changes in the Ministry, 
and says that he agreed with Mr. 
Kumaraswami Raja, Agriculture Mi- 
nister, when the latter said that before 
enunciating an important policy, the 
Premier should have consulted the 
Congress Legislature Party. Food and 
cloth policies and the village develop- 
ment scheme were not, he _é adds, 
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referred for decision by a co 
constituted by the All-India Congress 
Committee, the Tamil Nad Congress 
Committee, it is learned, proposes to 
make representations to the Congress 
High Command about Governwent’s 
textile policy, 


‘While the Premier 
Mr. T. Prakasam,. has declar- 
ed that the Ministry is not di- 
vided over the decision to. limit the 
textile mill industry, those in. contact 
with the Ministers express the view 
that it only ineang that those Ministers 
who disagreed with the Premier's pro- 
posal are prepared to stand by his 
ruling, but, personally, they are still 
not. in favour of the Baise adumbrate 
ed by him. 
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SUBJECT: Textile and other policies of the 
— Government of Madras, 


} 


THE HONORABLE 


-THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


a 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate's report 
No.106 of August 8, 1946, entitled "Proposed Budget of 
Government of Madras for 1946-47," in which the Department's 
attention was called to several unusual proposals of the 
new Congress Ministry, including the so-called Khadi Scheme 
for subsidizing hand-spinning and hand-weaving in certain 
sections of the province so as to enable these areas to 
meet their own cloth requirements, The Government has 
more recently announced that it will prohibit further 
expansion of the textile mill industry. This announcement 
has stirred up such controversy, even within the ranks of 
the Congress Party, that economic implications have taken 
second place to political ones, making Consular comment 
on the former somewhat premature. It now seems fairly 
certain that the Ministry will be able to hold its ground 


in the face of strongly vocal opposition and will be able 
to implement its unique textile policy. 


Premier Prakasam has beenQthe prime mover behind the 
bill which is to be introduced into the legislature at its 
next session cancelling the allotment by the Government of 
India of additional spindles and looms and compelling a 
large proportion of the populetion to spin, weave and wear 
coarse, handmade cloth, This bill at first consideration 
seems so suicidal so far as Prakasam's personal popularity 
is concerned that one looks for more motivation than meets 

-)| the eye. Indeed, every man in the street has his om 
notion of why Prakasam should seemingly set out to martyr 
higself and the province with an apparently ill-advised 
scheme, Those who claim to know say that Gendhi has forced 
it upon him, They point out, what is common gossip, that - 
Gandhi has made it clear to Prakasam that he is not the 
choice of the High Command to lead the Congress government: 


in 
RESTRICTED 


o2- 
Madras, India, December 2, 1946, Despatch No.694. 


in Madras, that the High Command is displeased with him for 
defying its wishes in taking office and regards him as unfit 
for the premiership because of the suspicion of misappropria- 
tion of funds, public and party, which has long been attached 
to his name. They say that Gandhi has presented Prakasam 
with an ultimatum to this effect: Either Prakasam's Ministry 
implements Gandhi's pet scheme for an economy geared to 


hand-spinning and handeweaving, or Prakasam is ushered out 
of office. 


According to this analysis, Mr. Prakasam would be caught 
between two fires, endeavoring vainly to please Gandhi and 
the public at the same time, But such guesswork analysis 
as is proffered by those who claim to understand Mr.Prakasan's 
position perhaps better than he does ignores the economic 
philosophy of the Congress leaders in Madras, 


| The Department's representatives in New Delhi, in 
discussing world trade expansion policies with officials of 
the Government of India, were confronted with a philosophy 
of self-determinism which, as described in the Embassy's 
reports Nos. 167 and 186, holds that India, as also other 
backward nations, must rely upon itself for its economic 
development, must foster its industries and solve its 
unemployment problems in its own way and from within ~ in 
other words, achieve a substantial measure of self-sufficiency 
~- before becoming a member of a larger economic community 
as visualized by the United States. 


It is not surprising to find a counterpart of thie type 
of thinking in the Congress government in Madras; the 
interesting point of distinction being that Madras carries 
the concept of self-determinism still further. Madras would 
carve out its own future, independent not only of foreign 
countries but of other provinces and of the Government of 
India, There are three reasons why this is so. The first 
is that the wer has taught all thinking Indians that dependence 
upon other people for food, clothing and essential articles 
can lead to famine, severwp shortages of all sorts, and 
inflation. Secondly, most Indians believe that British 
imperialism and exploitation have been possible only because 
India has failed to achieve self-sufficiency in the production 
of her essential requirements. Thirdly, the businessmen 
and the politicians of Madras are determined to shake off 
the smothering economic dominance of the North, They are 
tired of being “orphans" fed on the crumbs of the political 
pork pie while big business interests in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Ahmedabed cut themselves a large slice. The Madras 
Ministry's textile policy stems directly from a determination 


to escape what it calls the "economic slavery" of the North 
and to achieve salvation according to its lights. 


An accurate sopkesman for the Congress Ministry in 
Madras is the Chief Parliamentary Secretary, who is a kind 
of understudy to the Premier and who is familier with most 
of the government portfolios, According to him, the so-called 


Khadi 


-3= 
Madras, Ind$a, December 2, 1946, Despatch No.694. 


Khadi scheme of the new Ministry is one of expediency, pure 
and simple, and would not have been proposed in anything 
like its present form had Delhi been more sympathetic to 
Madras' needs, and had spindles and looms for new textile 
production been immediately available to meet the province's 
cloth requirements. 


The Madras government calculates that to meet its cloth 
requirements it must have 3,000,000 new spindles. The 
Government of India's blueprint for postwar expansion of 
the textile industry calls for 2,700,000 new spindles of 
which 300,000 are to be allotted to Madras, exactly one-tenth 
of what Madras considers to be its minimum requirements. 

The delivery date of these spindles is of course both 
distant and uncertain. Madras feels, and undoubtedly with 
some justification, that Bombay and Ahmedabad will be able 


to press for early delivery of their spindles while Madras 
will be fortunate to receive delivery by 1952. 


It appears that the allotment of 300,000 spindles to 
Madras is based upon the Government of India's calculation 
that the per capita cloth requirements of the province are 
16 yards whereas those of Bombay are, for some reason, 
calculated at 24 yards. To add insult to injury, Madras 
has been denied permission by the central government to 


purchase on its own a fully-equipped secondehand Italian 
textile mill. 


A bird in hand is worth two in the bush; and, conversely, 
300,000 spindles in 1952 are as good as none at all. So 
reasons the Madras Ministry which has rejected the 300,000 
spindles. As the Chief Parliamentary Secretary put it to 
the writer and subsequently to a representative of the Madras 
MAIL, the postwar textile plans of the Government of India, 
as evolved by the "Bombay-Delhi Axis", would make Madras 
dependent on Bombay or Lancashire or both and would prevent 
her from achieving self-sufficiency in cloth production. 
“Madras will never agree to such a policy," says the Secretary. 
"Her people must rely on their own resources. .. . 
They will not be told by Bombay and Delhi how much cloth 
they may produce." 


There have been numerous criticisms of the feasibility 
of the khadi scheme by those who argue that haad labor cannot 
compete with the machine for cheapness and productivity. 

Such arguments are, however, somewhat beside the point if 
machinery is not to be had. The Chief Parliamentary Secretary, 
who defends the practicality of the khadi scheme, asserts 

that if a man spins during his leisure, for perhaps an 
hour-and-a-half in the morning and again in the evening 

during 240 days in the year, he will make sufficient yarn 

for 56 yards of cloth of 48-inch width, The textile mills 

of Madras, on the other hand, can produce at the maxinun 

only 16 yards of cloth per person. 


Mr. Prakasam recently illustrated the possibilities of 


the khadi scheme, as he saw them, to the writer with the 
statement that the Punjab produces sixty pervent of its 


cloth 
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cloth requirements by handepinning and handweeving and that 
therefore Madras can surely be expected to employ the same 
means to produce two-thirds of ite requirements. He 
dismissed as ridiculous the suggestion that he was deferring 
to Mr, Gandhi in the matter of the khadi scheme, insisting 
that he had been a believer in it for the last ten years. 


Apart from its value as a source of cloth, the khadi 
scheme is regarded by Congress leaders as a means of 
combatting idleness and unemployment in the villages where, 
for several months of the year, between planting ahd 
harvest or between harvest and sowing, the agricultural 
laborer often has nothing to do, With the price of yarn 


as high as it is today, handspinning should be a profitable 
sideline for a farmer and his family. 


One could fill pages with the pros and cons and ifs 
and buts of the khadi scheme as they are voiced by a 
confused public and a unanimously hostile press. Un- 
fortunately for the earnest intentions of the Congress 
government, its propaganda is extremely poor. Mr. Prakasam 
is no master of the fireside-chat technique of taking the 
public into his confidence. His utterances regarding the 
khadi scheme seem to be confined to answering the criticisms 
of mill owners and cloth dealers without explaining to the 
public why he regards the encouragement of khadi as an 
economic necessity. He takes great pains to show that the 
scheme will work but omits to say why it has to be adopted. 
There seems to be little doubt in his mind, however, that 
his textile bill will be passed in the assembly when it 
reconvenes. With the next session postponed because of 
a conflicting session of the Constituent Assembly, the 
Madras government has additional time in which to lay the 


groun@work for the passage of the bill. 


Despite talk of a revolt of Tamil Nad Congressmen, 
most Congress members of the Madras legislature may be 
expected to present a united front when the bill comes to 
a vote, Some, acting for certain mill owners who are not 
interested in expansion, will support the measure as a 
means of keeping down competition in the industry. Others 
will endorse Prakasam's bill out of pique at the super- 
profits reaped by the textile industry during the war. 

The large majority may be expected to support the measure 
so that there may be no split in the Congress ranks. They 
cannot afford to feel too secure politically, even though 
the last election was a Congress landslide; for the Justice 
Party, the party of the mill owners, is gaining strength 
in the province. Only the other day a Justice-ite was 
elected Mayor of Madras. Moreover, a number of Congress 
assemblymen who were swept into office on the party ticket 
have no following in their constituencies and dare not 
risk a fall of the present Ministry with the possibility 
of the Governor's calling for a general re-election. 


* * * 


In contrast to certain of our own politicians, the 


Congress 
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eee aeneene tm Masao hove come to office with a 

inimum of practical experience and a maximum af philosophy. 

The ideas which they have nursed through long years in 

—— have become of almost fanatical importance to then. 
khadi scheme is not the only one which suffers from 

a tinge of faddism. So also does their scheme for instruction 

in the “regional language" and for prohibition. 


In the field of education, for example, the government 
has dbuled that the language of instruction in the secondary 
schools should be the so-called "regional language", Until 
now this language has been given first place only in the 
primary schools, while English has been the first language 


in the secondary schools. The government's ruling in the 
matter is quoted below: 


“English is now being regarded as the first language 
in Secondary Schools and the regional language as the 
second language. It is necessary that such a state of 
affairs is remedied immediately and that, uniformly, the 
regional language is regarded as the first language, and 
English as the second language in Secondary Schools, so 
that the languages of the Province may take their proper 
place in the scheme of studies. The Director of Public 


Instruction is requested to suggest suitable amendments 
to the rules etc., to achieve this object." 


There are arguments to be made for and against this new 
language policy, The principel one for it is that teaching 
in the mother tongue speeds up the learning process to a 
marked degree. Unfortunately, however, text books in the 
regional languages - there are considered to be four in the 
province = do not yet measure up in quantity and quality with 
those written in English. A second difficulty is that the 
overlapping of the four language areas in Madras causes the 
choice of the regional language to be occasionally an 
arbitrary one and thus makes for a dissatisfied minority. 
Furthermore, private schools dependent upon government grants 
are particularly inconvenienced because many of them are 
under the management of foreign missions which are accustomed 
to stress the English language and are not able suddenly, 
at what has been virtually a moment's notice, to prepare 
their staffs to teach in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese. 
Finally, the changeover to the regional language as the 
first language in secondary schools wil] mean that the 
standard of English will deteriorate in the universities 
until, in time, a new generation of university graduates 
will no longer, as now, be fairly fluent in any but the 
mother tongue. No noteworthy attempt is at present being 


made by the government to sponsor the teaching of a national 
language such as Hindustani, 


The costliest reform measure put forward by this high- 
minded Ministry is the abolition of drink. Prohibition has 
recently been declared in eight districts, about a third of 
the province, at a sizable loss of revenue and a considerable 
cost of maintenance. In another three years the Ministry 
expects to have made prohibition province-wide. 


Slashing 
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Slashing its revenue on the one hand, and, on the other, 
planning a subsidised khadi industry and the purchase of 
semindaries*, the present Congress Ministry seas determined 
to establish a record for costliness. Increased sales taxes, 
amusement, petrol, and other taxes are expected to compensate 
for the loss of excise revenue, The consumer will probably 
continue to pay dearly for simple luxury items, and the 


business community may find its economic life impeded by yet 
undisclosed taxation. 


In Madras, as elsewhere in India, there is a trend away 
from adherence to central authority. Mr. Prakasam's textile 
scheme, which is at variance with the Government of India's 
plans for an all-India textile industry, is a case in point. 

It will be up to the policy~makers in the Constituent Assembly 

to decide how far a province may be allowed to go its own way, 

ignoring its economic and political relationship to the country 
as a whole. } 


American Consul 
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Original and hectograph to Department, 
Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi. 


Copy to American Consulate General, Calcutta, 
Copy to American Consulate General, Bombay, 


* Hereditary land-holding and revenue-collecting titles 
established under the Permanent Settlement. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


INDIA GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 


IN REPLY PLEASE QUOTE FILE NO. 


49-1 


TELEPHONE CIRCLE 7-1827-1828 


31st December, 1946. 


re 


Dear Mr. Evans: 


mn connection with your telephonic en- 
quiry, Mr. Kirpaleni approached the Government of India 
with regard to brattice cloth about which you were asking. 
A reply has now come thet brattice cloth is also subject 
to quota restrictions end that the stocks et present held 
in Calcutta are earmarked for supply against already 
existing contracts. 
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SUBJECT: Proposed New Enterprise tor Manufacture 
oe of Textile Machinery in India. 
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I have the honor to reter to my despatch no.3l71 
of Octover 14, 1946, entitled "Further Information on 
Visit of Textile Delegation to Great Britain" wherein 
it was mentioned that the Textile Delegation was 
expected to explore the possibilities of securing 
trom the United Kingdom technical skill and capital 
equipment for promoting a textile machinery manufacturing 
factory in India, There are now enclosed five copies 
or a news item which appeared in the Times of India 
of January 4, 1947, and which contains an announcement 
made by Mr, Krishnaraj Thackersey, Leader of the 
Delegation, concerning the agreement reached with a 
British firm. 


med 


According to the news item, a new concern will 

be floated with a capital of Rs.15,000,000 ($4,500,000) 
of which tne British firm will be allotted shares of 
the value of Rs.3,900,000 ($1,170,000) inclusive of a 
free allotment of Rs.2,600,000 ($780,000) in 
consideration of its patent rights, tools et cetera, 
The new factory will be set up near Bombay about the 
middle of June 1947, 


Mr. Thackersey*s statement conrirms the details 
concerning the deal published in Commerce, Bomoay, 
of Decemvoer 7, 1946, a summary of which was included in 
the Consulate General’s report on cotton yarn and piece 
goods ror Octover 1946, (No.68 of Decemper 16, 1946). 
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The news item further reports that, according to 
Mr. Thackersey, textile control will ve continued for 
at least one more year. Another important announcement 
made by Mr. Thackersey is that because of the reduction 
in cloth output in recent months due to riots and labor 
strikes, the Government of India was considering the 
question of curtailing the export quota. During 1946, 
the export quota was rixed at 400 million yards, 


Respectruily yours, 


Lop tik 


George D. LaMont 
American Consul 
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Article, Times of India, Bombay, January 4, 
1947, in quintuplicate. 
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Original and hectograph to thie Department 


Copy to: 
American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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Enclosure to Despatoh no,35502 dated January 16, 1949, 
from George D. LaMont, American Consul, Bombay, India, 
entitled"Proposed New Enterprise for Manufacture of 
Textile Machinery in India", 
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Times of India January 4, 1941. 
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BRITISH COMBINE’S 
EEPORT 

0 fi’ Correspondent 
GALORE, January 3. 
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at a rate of 
20,000 per mio , 
‘three years and double this rate 


month for the first 


in the fifth year will be set up 


near Bombay in June. 

_ Mr. Krishnaraj Thackersey, Chair- 
man of the Textile Control Board, 
announced this at.a Press Confer- 
ence here this afternoon. 

| An agreement, ‘he added, had been 
reached by the Textile Delegation to 
the United Kingdom. with textile 
machinery manufacturers in Eng- 
land to establish this factory on a 
ico-operative basis. 

The capital of this concern will be 
Rs. 1,50,00,000. Of this the British 
firm will be allotted shares of the 
value of Rs.. 39,00,000. Of these 
i'shares valued at Rs. 26,00,000 will 
he given to them free in considera- 
tion of the patent rights, jigs and 
tools which they will make over to 
the Indian factory. 

The Government of 
Thackersey said, had 

give on hire 


purchase to 
the proposed 
Indian com- 
| pany a@ mecha- 
nical tools 
workshop near 
Bombay which 
the Govern- 


ment of India 
hold. as army 
surplus. This 
new concern 
will start from 
the middle of 
June, 1947. 

The Govern- 
ment of India 
had _ allotted 
2,700,000 spindles to new mills 
posed to be started in India. 

Proceeding, Mr. Thackersey stated 
that the production of mill goods 
had been much affected by the riots 
in’ the country and by the reduction 


India, Myr. 
agreed to 


Mr. Krishnaraj 
Thackersey 
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l|of working hours per day from™hine | 


to eight. But this short fall was: 
proposed to be \made up by running. 
three shifts. re 

Decision on the general produc- | 
tion policy of textile mills, particu- 


textile control would continue for at 
, teagt , + 


Pro- | 


| vinces 


larly with reference to the quality 
of cloth to be produced, would be 
decided at a conference to be held 
at Delhi on January 10, 

Mr. Thackersey declaréd. that 
one year more. | 
Proceeding, he stated that, the | 

Government of India were con- 

sidering cutting down Indian tex- | 

tile exports, which stood at 400 | 
million yards last year. 

Starting of new mills was also 
bound to improve the cloth posi- 
tion‘ next year. Re 

Referring to the cloth distribu-. 
tion scheme in_ force in Mysore, 
Mr. Thackersey said he had closely 
studied it, and he felt it was a very 


| sound. and efficient one, since it en- 


Sured that cloth of all varieties 
would’ reach actual consumers even 
in remote villages. 

Mr. Thackersey is leaving Banga- 
lore on Sunday morning for Bombay. 
During his stay here he examined 
the textile position and distribution 
arrangements in Mysore. 

STANDARD CLOTH SCHEME 

The question of reintroducing the 
standard cloth schéme is. stated to 
be on the agenda of the Delhi Con- 
ference, wires our Karachi corrés-| 


As for array cloth, out of the 34 
million yards available 27 million 
yards were distributed to the pro- 
vinces, 12 million yards of which. 
were parachute cloth, The _ con- 
ference will fix the» rate for the 
balance of 7 million yards. ‘The 
present rate for army cloth is ex- 
factory rate plus 13% jpér’ cent. | 
while for mill cloth is éx¥factory | 
price plus three per cent. “* 

The Sind Government aré, ‘nego- 
tiating with the _ Centr: vern- 
meént for the release of part of, this 
surplus at a rate agreed..te»petween 
them. : om t rest 

Finally control in regard“te hand-. 
loom cloth will be tighténé@“Pro- 

importing handid$m “cloth ; 


: om! 7 


into Sind have demanded rep 
of this quota by yarn,.and,. 


* |cannot spare anything outy £-sthe’ 
| Central yarn quota, it is weqpgidered 


probable that imports of 

cloth which have been g@ 
a considerable extent, parfifil 
from South India, may cenia te 
abrupt end. . 


but the prospect is not Dae i 
‘ii 


Sind may again represent its c 
for an enhanced quota pox ’ 
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— “< (1940-1946)" from Harijan, January 19, 1947 
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THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
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With reference to the Consulate General's monthly reports on 
cotton yarn and piece goods, I have the honor to transmit herewith 
five copies of an article entitled "Indian Textile Industry (1940- 
1946)" which appeared in the January 19, 1947, issue of the Harijan. 
The author of the article, Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai, is the Secretary 
of the Ahmedabad Textile Labor Association and a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly representing textile labor, There are also 


enclosed five copies of an editorial of Harijan of the same date on 
the subject. 
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ae co As the Department is probably aware, Harijan is Gandhi's mper 

cs / Piya tas is mainly devoted to disseminating his views and cures on burrent 

“8 Social and economic problems of the country. Normally his contributions 
go to make up a major portion of the paper but due to his preoccupation 
with his communal peace mission in East Bengal his work connected with 
the paper is being attended to by K. G. Mashruwala, an economist and 
follower of Gandhi. The views of Gandhi (which are also the Congress 
Party's) are only too well known. He visualizes everyone to spin yarn 

to cover one's own cloth requirements and endorses any measure calculated 


/ . o relieve the people from dependency on mill cloth. 
(Gv: Zi 


yet: The article is timely inasmuch as the reorientation of textile con- 
PS. Oy trol is at present engaging the attention of the Government of India. 

a he wag the millowners are demanding higher ceilings for coarser cloth and 
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or extension of the existing tariff protection facilities, 


\PApA SUMMARY: The article charges the millowners and the trade with 

at deliberate exploitation of the people during the war years in 
collusion with the Government of the period, It contends that 
the mills had made such huge profits that the nation, if it so 
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decides, can with impunity ask to acquire the entire industry 
without any obligation for compensation, The article accord- 
ingly calls for the abolition of the present control organi- 
zation and the replacement thereof by a statutory commission 
to control the production and distribution of cloth solely in 
the interests of consumers, The editorial, on the other hand, 
expresees the view that even State management of mills through 
legislation will not bring about the desired results and the 


only remedy for the evil is the development of handspinning 
and home-weaving. 


The entire textile industry is, according to Mr. Desai, controlled 
by about 150 managing agents' firms who “exploit the vast industry in 
their own personal interests without any regard for the well-being of 
millions of this country who are the consumers of the products of this 
industry", 4n examination of the published balance sheets of the mills 
has revealed that during the years 1940 through 1946 the textile mills 
had made gross profits to the extent of 3,720 million rupees as com- 
pared with about 5 millions in each of the years 1938 and 1939. No 
doubt Government had collected a substantial portion of these profits 
through taxation but the fact remains that the mills were permitted to 
make profits amounting to several times the paid-up capital which 
according to Mr. Desai is estimated at 500 million rupees. (According 
to a recent announcement made by the Bombay Millowners' Association, 
there were 425 mills in India in 1946 with a total paid-up capital of 


Rs. 561,832,621). Mr. Desai, therefore, concludes that “the industry 
now, in equity, morality and even on economic grounds belongs to the 
nation" and that the existing mills "should now be transferred to the 
State without any compensation". 


It was not the millowners alone who made enormous profits, contends 
Mr. Desai, but also the cloth merchants, The wholesaler who in normal 
times got on an average one percent commission was now lawfully per- 
mitted to receive three percent. Taking into account the rise in cloth 
prices, Mr, Desai estimates wholesalers’ commission in 1944 at 60 


million rupees which was nearly ten times their earnings in a pre-war 
year, 


As regards the incidence on the consumer, the total value paid 
for cloth during the six years 1940 to 1946 is estimated by Mr. Desai 
at 19,340 million rupees as compared with 72 million rupees during 
each of the years 1938 and 1939. The former figure has been arrived 
at after making allowance for black market prices paid by the consumers 
although retail prices were officially prescribed at 20 percent over 
ex-mill costs, Thus the consumer had paid annually Rs.6-12-0 for his 
cloth supply as against Rs.,l-12-0 in the pre-war years. 


Mr, Desai alleges that the Government of the period abetted in 
this exploitation, The Textile Control Board which is responsible for 
the control of cloth prices is composed of millowners and wholesale 
merchants with only "a sprinkling of so called uninterested persons 
who are insignificant" and the Government accepted everything the 


mill owner-dominated 
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millowner-dominated Board advised without question, In short, the per- 
formance of the textile industry during the war period is called by 

Mr. Desai “a very well-planned and well thought out racket to defraud 
the consumers under the camouflage of Government authority and dignity." 


With respect to labor, Mr. Desai maintains that it has not been 
given a fair deal, the dearness allowance paid to the workers having 
not fully compensated the rise in the cost of living. Actually, they 
have not been able to maintain pre-war living standards. In terms of 
commodities and service, avers Mr. Desai, laborers' wages have fallen 
15 to 25 percent as compared to the levels obtained before the war. 


In the circumstances, Mr. Desai commends to the popular Govern- 
ments, both in the Centre and in the Provinces the dissolution of the 
existing control organization and creation of a statutory commission 
to control and distribute cloth primarily in the interests of consumers. 
Abolition of the existing yarn and cloth distribution and appointment 


of new licensed dealers by the Provincial Governments are also 
recommended. 


The editorial, does not see eye to eye with the remedial measures 
Suggested by Mr. Desai, Although Mr. Desai does not specifically sug- 
gest nationalization of the industry, he has reached the conclusion 
that the people have a right to take over the mills without any com- 
pensation. The editorial, however, observes, that the State itself may 
not find sufficiently prepared to shoulder the responsibility. Also 
any amount of legislation will not give adequate relief to that section 
of people which really needs it, According to the writer of the 
editorial who is a close disciple of Gandhi the only remedy lies in 


giving up mill cloth and introducing hand spinning and home weaving 
on an organized basis. 


Although a few may contend that the article is an indictment of 
the industry and the then Government based on biased reports, know- 
ledgeable quarters agree that the millowners made profits out of pro- 
portion to their investments and in comparison with cotton farmers, 


The figures of profits quoted by Mr. Desai in support of his arguments 
have not so far been challenged. 


Respectfully yours, 


fut tle 


LaMont 
Sa American Consul 
y * jp 


Enclosures: A 


l. Article, Harijan, entitled "Indian Textile 
Industry", January 19, 1947, in quintuplicate 


2. Editorial on Indian Mills, Harijan, January 
19, 1947, in quintuplicate. 
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CABLES: TELEPHONE: 
KOHORN, NEW YORK MURRAY HILL 7-7070 


CODE: 
BENTLEY CODE 
ACME CODE 


ACME SUPPLEMENT March 1, 1947 S50! FIFTH AVENUE 
aati NEW YORK I7,N.Y. 
LONDON 130 MOUNT STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE 

PARIS 2, AVENUE EMILE ACOLLAS PLEASE ADORESS YOUR 


GENEVE 9 AV.ERNEST HENTSCH REPLY TO THE COMPANY 
BRUSSELS BOULEVARD DU SOUVERAIN 8B-A 


SOueAY == BANK STREET cd LANATIONAL RESOURCES DIVISION 
bunt ‘a 


SHANGHAI 34 MUSEUM ROAD 
AO 
6. ¥ Ly ix “ie / eet 
STATE 


DEPARI MENT 0 


“SVS 


Julian ¥. Harrington, Director 
Office of Foreign Affairs 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


— 


Dear Sir: 


A 


We have been informed that there have been some 
dispatches relating to rayon from the Consul General 
in Bombay to the Secretary of State; specifically, 
Dispatch No.\289l1 dated June 26, 1946, entitled "Scheme 
for New Rayon Plants in Bombay Province," and Dispatch 
No. 2OKE ras title we are unfamiliar with. 
* ~ | ia fa 


| If the above di gpa tches are available, we would 


greatly appreciate your sending us copies thereof at 
your earliest convenience. 


Thank you for your kind consideration in this 
matter. 


Very truly yours, 
OSCAR KOHORN & CO., LTD. 


Lil» tor0-~ 


Milton Gross 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAYON AND STAPLE FIBRE MACHINERY, COMPLETE PLANTS FOR RAYON AND STAPLE FIBRE MANUFACTURE 


O. K, 114°5M-12-46-SX 
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1—1065 on Establishment of Rayon and ¥ 
in India, 


DIVISIQN OF MIDDLE 
EASTERN AND INDIAN APFAIRS 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, R r | 
WASHINGTON. on OF STATE 


- THE HONORABLE 


SIR: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of 
an article appearing in Commerce magazine of March 
8, 1947, entitled "Planning for Rayon and Woolen 
Industries” in India, outlining the recommendations 
of the Panels appainted by the Planning Department 
of the Central Government to investigate the Rayon 
and Woolen industries, 


It is recommended by the Rayon Papel that 
at least six or seven raYon factories, with a 
productive capacity of ten tons per day each be 
erected now, with perhaps four or five more factories 
erected later. The Panel believes that these 
factories should be distributed evenly, taking into 
consideration, of course, the proximity of raw 
materials, markets and suitable communications, 
While a good deal of Government assistance will be 
necessary, private ownership of these factories 
is recognized as essential so that State ownership 
will not hinder initiative and resourcefulness 
needed for the industries development. It is recognized 
_algo that foreign cooperation in certain technical 
a iii atters will be essential. Among other recommendations 
0 = Cow “it is believed that Governmert should (a) set up a pilot 
. a 
th Seppe O19) Cellulose Research Institutes, (c) send students abroad 


Toy plant for the manufacture of rayon (b) establish 
N for special training, (d) grant protection to this 
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a industry in the form of bonuses, grants or subsidies 
Ras. and (e) lower import duties on materials needed 
initially for establishment of these factories, 


In connection 
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Despatch no. 44 
Bombay, India 
March is, 1947 


In connection with the recommendations of the Rayon 
Panel reference is made to Bombay's despatch no,.2648 
of March 7, 1946 entitled "Market for Rayon Manufacturing 
Equipment in india". 


The Panel for Woolen Textiles believes that existing 
facilities for manufacture of woolen goods may be stepped 
up as much as 60 per cent, which will be adequate to meet 
consumers needs, and recommends that no new import licenses 
be granted for woolen worsted machinery, Other recommendations 
are that (a) a Research Woolen Institute should be established, 
(bd) Woolen technicians should be trained abroad, (c) a Woolen 
Development section should be started and, (da) wool and 
machinery used in manufacture of woolen cloth should be 
exempted from Customs duty. It is recommended that the 
cottage woolen industry should be expanded, with a 
Demonstration Center in the regions where the handloom 
industry is localized, 


Respectfully yours, 


C A | I 
ah 


J. Jefferson Jones, lil 
American Vice Consul 
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Copy of article from Commerce, Bombay, 
dated March 8, 1947. 
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AIR MAIL. Enclosure to Despatch no.44 dated March 15, 1947 


from J, Jefferson Jones, III, American Vice Consul 
Bombay, India, entitled "Transmission of Article 


from ree, Bombay, on Establishment of Rayon 
and Woolen industries in India”. 


COPY = ddem 
" PLANNING FOR RAYON AND WOOLLEN INDUSTRIES 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


Of the plans for the major textile fabrics, namely, 
cotton, silk, rayon and wool, submitted by the representative 
panels appointed by the Planning Department of the 
Government of India, when it was in existence, the first 
have already been reviewed in the columns of Commerce at 
considerable length, The reports relating to the rest, 
namely, silk, rayon and wool, have been summarised and 
published in the Report of the Advisory Planning Board, 

A perusal of these reveals that the effect of the 
recommendations of the Panels will mean, when implemented, 
an output of about 70 tons per day of rayon, an expansion 
of silk production to about four million lbs,, per year and 
of woollen production to about 30,5 million lbs. Of the 
targets for these industries, the one relating to rayon 

is intended to be reached immediately, while the targets 
for woollen and silk industries are expected to be 

reached at the end of a fiveeyear period, In all cases, 
the expansion of production is envisaged in the context 

of the growing demand for these products, India's ability 
to produce them and probable extent of imports. 


We referred in these columns last week to the report 
and recommendations of the Silk Panel. In this issue, we 
propose to refer to the report on Rayon and Woollen 
Textiles. The Panel for Artificial Silk and Rayon has 
recommended the establishment of the rayon industry in 
India where almost all the raw materials required for 
manufacture are, or can be made available in abundance, 
They recommend the starting of six or seven factories 
immediately (each with a productive capacity of 10 tons 
per day) and four or five more factories later, Of 
these factories, at least one must be devoted, according 
to them, to acetate rayon and the rest for viscose rayon. 
Capital goods worth about Rs.100,000,000 will be required 
for all these factories, 


That the factories should be evenly distributed is 
recognised by the Panel. The factories should be 
located, according to the Panel, with due regard for 
such essential factors as proximity of raw materials, 
markets for finished products, power, facilities for 
disposal of eff).uent, communication and other factors, 
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While the general considerations that must govern the 
location of rayon factories have been correctly stated, 
it is believed in caértain circles that the Panel has 

not apparently visited the places which it has recommended 
as ideal sites for prospective rayon factories, For, at 
least in the case of one site, believed to be Nellore in 
Madras Presidency, serious doubts have been expressed 
about the suitability of the place, With no perennial 
wateresupply, Nellore has no extensive facilities for 
disposal of the poisonous effluent from the factory, It 
is to be hoped that before licences for factories are 
issued, every attempt will be made to have the site for 
the factory examined by technical experts, 


A good deal of Government assistance and initiative 
is regarded as necessary for the development of rayon 
industry in the country. The Panel, however, considers 
that the rayon industry should be under private ownership. 
We welcome this decision for the reason that State control 
of a nascent industry will rob it of the initiative, 
resourcefulness and drive needed for its development. The 
Government will be able to render valuable help to the 
industry in other ways and to this end the Panel has made 
e number of recommendations. -‘Thus>~the Panel recommends 
that an immediate survey be made through the Inspector General 
of Forests of all cellulose materials in the country. Since 
cellulose is the main raw material required for rayon, 
such a survey will reveal the untapped resources available 
for the industry and to the extent of indigenous production, 
lessen the industry's dependence on imports. In view of 
the large quantities of chemicals needed in the manufacture 
of rayon, the Panel has stressed the importance of close co= 
ordination of their recommendations with those of the 
Panel for Heavy Chemicals. The Panel also emphasises that 
foreign co-operation in technical matters will be essential 
in the initial stages. Other recommendations include the 
following: 


(1) The Government should set up a semi-commercial 
pilot plant of a capacity of 400 lbs. per day for 
preparing pulp and about 100 lbs. per day for spinning yarn. 
This plant will materially assist in the solution of 
technical problems connected with the establishment of 
industry. 


(2) Two Cellulose Research Institutes should be 
established. one for research in the manufacture of differant 
kinds of pulp and the other for research in the utilisation 
of these pulps. 


(3) The Government should send 12 students abroad (6 


chemists and 
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chemists and 6 engineers) for specialised training. 


(4) Government should promise to give adequate 
protection to the industry in the form of protective 
duties, bounties, a subsidy or other means, 


(5) Import duties on sulphite wood=pulp which 
may initially be used for rayon manufacture should 
be remitted and duties on chemicals used for rayon 
manufacture reduced, The industry should also be 
relieved of import duties on machinery, until prices 
came down to a reasonable level. 
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Woollen Textiles 


The Panel for Woollen Textiles has, as stated 
earlier, recommended the stepping up of woollen 
production by 60 per cent., that is, to about 30,5 
million lbs, The preewar consumption for three years 
1936 to 1939 averaged about 18,99 million lbs., of 
which nearly 11.1 million lbs, were imported, The 
Panel rightly considers that preewar production is 
inadequate and estimates that Indian consumption would, 
in the next five years, average about 30.5 million lbs. 
In the opinion of the Panel, the target figures could 
be easily met by the existing plants and by new plants 
already licensed so far as the heavier weight fabrics 
are concerned. They accordingly recommended that no 
further licences to new parties for imports of woollen 
worsted machinery be issued during the first postewar 
quinquennium and that new licences should thereafter 
be confined to existing woollen mills seeking to 
rehabilitate or balance their plant or substitute fine 
count spinning for existing heavy counts. 


The Panel also favours the retention of private 
ownership in the woollen industry. But the Government, 
according to the Panel, can render much useful assistance 
to the industry in the following directions: 


(1) Steps should be taken to establish a Woollen 
Research Institute. 

(2) Arrangements should be made for training woollen 
technicians in India and abroad, 

(3) A Woollen Development Section should be started 
as part of the Industries Department, 

(4) Raw wool and tops should be exempted from 
customs as at present and similar exemption should be 
granted on artificial fibres used for blending with wool. 

(5) Woollen machinery should also be exempted from 
the payment of import duty. | 

"Reeavaiac the cottage woollen industry, the Panel 


recommends 
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recommends that their range of production must be expanded. 
The Wool Mission which recently visited India, it will be 
remembered, spoke appreciatively of the skill of the Indian 
worker and stated that his output should improve both in 
volume and quality, if more efficient tools were placed in 
his hands. The Panel recommends that a Demonstration 
Centre equipped with "H.F", plant for producing high 
quality textiles should be established at Delhi. One would, 
however, like the establishment of at least one centre in 
the regions where woollen handloom industry is localised, 
as in parts of the U.P., the Punjab, Kashmir and Mysore. 


Defects in Textile Labour 


It will not be long before textile labour in this 
Province finds its inconveniently vocal champion, Mr. 
Khandubhai K, Desai, M.L.A. (Ahmedabad Labour), too 
boisterous to advocate their case with reason and 
moderation, Apparently convinced that nothing succeeds 
like excess, Mr. Desai has again come out with another 
Press statement in which, so far from meeting the arguments 
of the Chairman of the Millowners' Association, has sought 
to indulge in his usual arguments of excessive profits 
being made by millowners at the expense of workers and 
consumers, Mr, Desai would have merited greater attention, 
if he had backed his statements by an elaborate array of 
statistical material. In trying to put more fire into 
his case for labour, he seems to have succeeded only in 
putting his whole case into the fire. 


Mr. Desai said that it was absurd to think that the 
"poor worker indulged in slowedowns or unreasonable 
strikes and lowered production." He added that a “very 
large portion of the workers are working on piece rates and 
with the rising cost of living which has not been fully 
compensated by the dearness allowance, it is absurd to 
make such accusation.” It must be remembered that the 
question is not whether strikes were reasonable or un- 
reasonable ~ that should be decided on the merits of each 
case ~ but whether the admittedly low rate of production 
is not due, in a large measure, to the strikes and lockouts 
by labour. The Hon'ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Member for 
Supplies, recently admitted in the Legislative Assembly 
that strikes and absenteeism had a "large share in the 
reduction of output". This is not to deny that there is 
scope for improvement in labour conditions, But irrational 
demands by textile labour = one of the best paid textile 
groups in the country ~ for higher wages which have no 
real basis in higher productivity must spell the disaster 
of the textile industry. How well this need for efficiency 
has been realised by the Labour Government in the U.K. is 
clear from the following extracts of its recent publication, 
Economic Survey for 1947: 


"In the longer 
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"In the longer view, increased output per man-year 
is the only way to expand production and the standard 
of living. The way to effect this is by organised 
continued effort of man, management and machines .... 
For this purpose, the Government attaches great 
importance to the introduction of systems of payment 
and other arrangements which provide the maximum 
incentive to increase output .... The nation cannot 
afford shorter hours of work unless these can be shown 
to increase output per maneyear. Greater leisure is a 
very desirable thing, but it is not at the moment a 
prime essential like imported food. It is not as 
important as coal or clothing or housing." 


In an interesting address delivered recently by 
Mr. B.S. Dabke, Director, Morarjee Goculdas Spinning 
and Weaving Company, Limited, Bombay, at the B.M. 
College of Commerce at Poona, on "Some Problems of the 
Textile industry in the Bombay Province", there was a 
pointed reference to the need for raising the effieiency 
of the Indian worker which will lead to an increase in 
both manehour output and level of wages. Mr. Dabke 
Classified the measurefor improvement under two 
categories ~- those which could be adopted in the factory 
and those which could be implemented outside the factory. 
He emphasised the need for imparting technical education 
and training to fresh recruits and added that a worker 
"should not be allowed to attend to a machine unless he 
has received necessary training for the job". He agreed 
that the Indian worker was quite capable of "attaining 
the same pitch of efficiency as his confrere in Western 
countries," but it needed much improvement and formation 
of correct habits, Mr. Dabke pointed out that the 
"halfehearted and casual manner" in which the textile 
worker looks upon his job is responsible for his low 
efficiency. This breeds “irresponsibility towards his 
job," as expressed by labour "loitering" about in a 
factory, a very familiar sight in mills. He hoped that, 
with the introduction of the Sehour day, the workers 
would be able to devote more attention to their work. 
Absenteeism is again due to "lack of responsibility™ on 
the part of the worker and can be corrected only by a change 
in his outlook. 


Mr. Dabke was also critical of the present leadership 
in labour whose “credulity” is exploited by the leaders 
for political ends. " 
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SIR: 


tI have the honor to refer to the monthly reports 

on cotton yarn and piecegoods submitted by the 
Consulate General and to enclose 5 copies of a news 
item which appeared in the Times of India of March 13, 
1947, purporting to be a report of the speech of Mr, 

ankerrao Desai, Civil Supplies Minister to the 
Government of Bombay, in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly on March 12. 


Admitting that the present system of cloth 
control and distribution "had proved useless and had 
been reduced to a farce", the Minister expressed the 
view that cloth should be decontrolled and that the 
normal laws of supply and demand should be allowed 
to operate, If this were done, he believed that the 
people of the Province would be able to get at least 
some of the varieties of cloth they required. With 
respect to supplies of cloth made available for the 
Province, he revealed that although the quota had 
been fixed at the rate of 18 yards per individual, 
actual releases did not exceed 13 or 14 yards. As 
a result of the reduced overeall production in 
recént months, Bombay’s quota has been reduced to 
13-yards, half of which is to be found from handloom 
production. Since the 6% yards of mill cloth would 
be distributed over a pesétot Rit “six months, the 
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Minister apprehended that the consumer would have to 
knock about from place to place to satisfy his needs, 


In sharp contrast to the Bombay Minister's views, 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, member of the Interim Govern- 
ment for Industries and Supplies, made out a strong 
case for the retention of controls in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly on March 13. He gave the impression 
that if controls were removed, the country would be 
plunged into chaos. One of the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Rajagopalachari was that the Provincial Governments 
were on the whole in favor of control. 


The demand made by the Bombay Minister for the 
decontrol of cloth has apparently been made with a 
feeling of frustration, From the beginning, Bombay 
has been foremost in following a policy of price 
control and distribution over all essential commodities 
and has faithfully carried out the dictates of the 
Government of India to the spirit of the letter, The 
Province, however, now finds itself short of supplies 
of not only foodstuffs but also of cloth although 
Bombay and Ahmedabad mills turn out nearly 60 percent 
of the total Indian production, The recent experience 
which Bombay had as a result of enforcing price control 
on peanuts has apparently left a scar in the minds of 
the Bombay Ministers who feel that they have been let 
down by the Government of India. In the circumstances, . 
it may be inferred that there is something more in the 
Bombay Minister's speech than what meets the eye, The 
suggestion to deration cloth is possibly a prelude to 
put a claim on the Government of India and the surplus 
foodgrain Provinces for release of adequate supplies of 
food grains against cloth supplies from Bombay. 


Respectfully yours, 


: e 
fia — 


J. Jefferson Jones, IIil 


American Vice Consul 
enclosure: 44 YM) ( 


Article entitled "Cloth Control 'a farce’ " from 
Times of India of March 13, 1947 (in quintuplicate) 
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Civil Supplies. Minister, Mr. Dinker- 
rao Desai, in the Bombay _Legisla- 
tive Assembly on Wednesday during 
discussion of budget grants. 
| The Minister was of oe the opinion 
that cloth rationing should be dis- 
continued and that normal laws of 
supply and demand should be allow- 
ed to opérate so that the people of 
the province might get something of 
the varieties of cloth they needed 
‘instead of “having to run from place 
to place for small bits of cloth.’”’ He 
thought that the Central Government 
Should take courage in both hands 
and deration cloth, 


PROVINCE’S NEEDS 


The textile industry was at pre- 
sent being controlled by the Central 
Government and the allocations to 
the various provinces were made by 
the Textile Controller. So far, these 
allocations had been made without 
regard for the needs of the province 
in respect of various types of cloth. 
This had resulted in maldistribution. 
The complaint that Bombay received 
dhoties of a width smaller, than was 
suited to the use of the people and 
that Assam received dhoties of a 
width greater than the people in 
i that province required was probably 
true. 

The Textile Controller was unable 
to provide for the exact requirements 
of the. province, probably because he 
was not receiving sufficient co-opera- 
tion from the textile industry. The 
fixation of prices and production 
were in the hands of the Textile 
Board consisting of mill magnates, 
j and at present mills produced 27,000 
varieties of cloth, So long as some 
kind of standardisation of producticn 
could not be secured, he feared that 
the present difficulties would remain. 


CLOTH QUOTA CUT 

Bombay’s quota of cloth had been 
fixed at 18 yards per head per an- 
num, but the province so far had 
not received more than 13 or 14 
yards from the general distribution 
pool. It had therefore become very 
difficult to satisfy the needs of the 
people. Lately, owing to a fall in 
production the provincial quota had 
been reduced to 13 yards, half of 
which had to be found from _ the 
handlooms of the province. 

The 6% yards of mill cloth came to 
the province in three varieties—fine, 
superfine and coarse cloth—and its 
distribution had been spread over a 
period of six months, so the consumer 
was Tequired to knock about from 
place to’ place to collect his att | 
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SUBJECT: Conversation between Bombay Prime wiinister and 
1—1055 Mr. Kanji Dwerkadas 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: aa 
I have the honor to refer to my despatch no. 63 dated lieXoh oy wie 

1947 entitled "Return of ir. Kanji Dwarkadas to India from his Visit= 

to the United States as a Guest of the Department", and to enclosé 

a copy of a report supplied to the Consulate General by lire DWARKADAS 

covering his conversation with the Prime uinister of Sombay, Mre 

BeG. KHER; Sir Frederick STONES, Director of E.D. Sassoon and Coe 

Ltd.e; Mr. Guizari Lal NXINDA, Minister of Labor; and Mr. Dinkarrao 

DESAI, lkinister of Supply. 


The following are the points of greatest interest covered 
in the conversations 


Health of ir, Nehru 


It will be obsefved that ir. Dwarkadas comments upon the 
health of Pandit NEHRU, as well as the pace at which the «resident 
of the Interim’Vovernnent is working at present. in this connection 
lur, LieReAe BAIG, Indian Consul in Goa, who has just returned to 
Bombay en route to Goa from Delhi, stated to an officer of the 
Consulate General that luv. Nehru was in an extremely run-down 
condition and that he was bound to have a nervous breakdown boon, 
Other sources in Bombay have confirmed Mr. Baig's statement that 


Ves Nehru is working under a tremendous strain, which is adversely 
» ffecting his health. 


“ea, 


M rexeire Controls in Bombay Province 


i 


According to lr. Dwarkadas, both the Prime iuinister and the 
Wiinister of Supply were extremely irritated at the inefficiency, and 
possible corruption, in the office of the Botibay Textile Commission, 
On page 2 of the enclosure will be found specific instances of the 
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Despatch no. 73 
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maldistribution of the cloth supplies of the Province. The 
Minister of Supply even went so far as to say that there was 
sufficient cloth in India at present and that “things would 
adjust themselves if cloth control was removed." He also 
alleged that three or four mills in Bombay were not reporting 
all their production but were holding back a portion and 
disposing of it in the black market. 


Communist Influence among the Textile Workers 


Sir Frederick Stones expressed the opinion that the Satara 
"Patri Sarkar" Movement /a violent resistance movement influenced 
by Congress Socialists which was initiated after the arrest of the 
Congress leaders in 1942/7 had found its way into the textile industry 
and was likely to promote sabotage. Both the «rime liinister and 
Sir Frederick agreed that there was a strong infiltration of 
Communism among the working classes in Bombay and that the Party 


“was stronger and was capable of much more mischief than people 


realized." 


Abilities of the Minister of Labor 


According to lir. Dwarkadas, the Prime iwinister agreed with 
Sir Hrederick Stones' statement that Nanda was now working not 
as liinister of Labor for vcombay/rresidency but as if he were 
still the Secretary of the Ahmedabad Textile Labor Association. 
Mire Kher said that he would speak to lire landa again on this point. 
Mir. Dwarkadas criticized to the Prime sinister the action of the 
Labor Minister in going to a textile mill at 2.30 in the morning 
to stop a strike. The srime Winister replied 
action may have been undignified but that 
Both the #rime Minister and wr. Dwar) 
in connection with the 
disputes in Bombay | : 
officials in the Labor Depar to assist hin The srime luinister 
Said that iz. Nanda was attempting to do too much himself and that 
his assumption of the responsibility of housing development in the 
Province would constitute an additional burdene 
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’e to despatch no. 73 dated March 27, 1947 from John J« 
eg 9 American Consul General, Bombay, India, entitled 
"Conver sation between Bombay Prime Minister and Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas". 


REPORT OF CONVERSATION 
Supplied to Anerican Consulate General, Bombay, by ire Kanji Dwarkadas. 
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Prime Minister Kher and Sir Frederick Stones hawrecently had some 
exchange of letters in regard to the health of the industrial workers suffering 
because of lack of vitamins, etce In his last letter the Prime Minister had 
suggested that there should be a meeting between the Prime linister, Ministers 
of Civil Supplies and Labour and Sir Fredericke 


Sir Frederick and I saw the Prime linister at his house on Friday the 2lst 
March at 9=0 aele We expected the meeting to last for half an hour or so, but 
it went on right till10-50. There were present only Kher, Dinkar Desai, Sir 


Frederick and myself. Kher sené for Nanda a little after 10 and Nanda joined 
us a little before 10-15. 


Among the subjects discussed were the following: 


le Lack of vitamins 

Ce Controls 

3° Labour, and 

ie Production and machinery including handlooms. 


Sir Frederick pointed out that the workers in Bombay, particularly those 
from U.Ps, had weak stomachs and they could not digest and therefore could not 
take full advantage of the sharkeliver oil which was given to them under the 
advice of the edical Officers of the hills and codeliver oil had to be 
substituted in a diluted forme 


Dinkar Desai said that there was lack of vitamin "CC" amongst the workers 
and GOvernment grain shops were supplying calcium to help workers to tide over 
the difficulty of this deficiency and that the workers were not willing to take 
calcium. ifforts should be made to popularize the use of calcium amongst the 
working classes. The mills grain shops which are functioning as government 
grain shops, though managed by mills, have not been provided with calciume I 
shall make inguiries and see how we can get this calcium. 


I said that Sokhey who had a very successful 2 months’ tour in UeSeAe 
where he made a very good impression was complaining that the Government of 
india was not acting promptly in accepting his schemes for making drugs, 
acceptance of which would mean a saving of 2 crores of runees per year. L 
asked Sokhey why he could not get hold of Nehru who was his personal friend. 
He said that he spent four days in Delhi and met Nebru at 
that he would get hin “i by himself in a receptive moode But isvehru came to 
oreakfast after Only 2 hours sleep. He could hardly keep his eyes open and 
how could any one get anything out of him : ) 


breakfast thinking 


—“~ V 


Sir Frederick said that his firm was trying to make Penicilin in South 
america with a very big capital investment and would put the authorities in 
india in touch with american experts. 
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| s Both the Prime Minister and Dinkar Desai felt very sore 
about the inefficient management of the Textile Commissioner and his office ~ 
the Prime Minister referred to it as something worse than inefficiency implying 
thereby corruption. The Civil Supplies Minister gave various instances of the 
stupidity in distributing different kinds of cloth in a province or district 
unsuitable to that area. Also, inadequate quantities of cloth were supplied, 
for example, he said, in a poor district where there were 3000 ration cards 
80 pairs of very fine quality dhoties were supplied. This caused dissatisfaction 
and irritation in the minds of the people who could not get their requirements 
even partially. Then the 80 pairs of fine dhoties were not suitable for wear 
and no sooner they were purchased, they were sold in the blackmarket. Cloths 
produced in Jhulia and Jalagoan were quite unsuitable for use in combay, and 
yet under the Textile Commissioner's scheme they were suvplied to Bombay for 
sale instead of to their normal merket in Cele Dhoties of 35" width were 
unsuitable for sLombay and yet Bombay had to take them. This meant that those 
districts where in normal times this kind of cloth went were starved of their 
requirements. Dinkar Desai said that there was enough cloth in this country 
at present and things would adjust themselves if the cloth control was removede 
I said that it was fatal at thisadage if the cloth control were tO g06« Sir 
Frederick said that if the cloth control were to go, then the prices should be 
fixed before hand. Reference was made both by Sir Frederick and Dinkar Desai 
to mills in Coimbatore spinning Indian cotton yarn which could normally produce 
only medium counts, making fine quality counts of yarn. This meant breakages 
of yarn, bad conditions of work and bad quality of cloth. The uwadras Presidency 
had decided. that the yarn that was produced was hardly good for being used for 
weft in the handlooms. 


Dinkar Desai said that there were % in Bombay which were not 
showing all their production and had kept some of their looms only for putting 
their production in the blackmarket. 


tl understand that one of the mills that was responsible for putting part 


of their production directly in the blackmarket is Gri Ram Mills and that the 
Inspector had submitted his report to the Textile Commissioner about it. Ne) 


action was taken and the matter was hushed up. 


The Whole of the Textile Commissioner's department all over the country 
was inefficient and corrupt, added Dinkar Desai, and was meant to placate the 
millowners, whose co-operation was sought at any price and the price that was 


being paid was extremely heavy. The Supply Minister, therefore, wanted the 
cloth control to go. 


The Frime Minister felt very distressed and anxious about this and he 
told Dinkar Desai that he would discuss the whole situation with him in full 
detail and come to a decision which would be acceptable to the minister. 


Dinkar Desai felt. very concerned about the shortage of food supplies in 


the sresidencye He said that at least he could say that whilst there was 


shortage of food supplies and cloth, so far as grains were concerned, everybody 


in the tresidency was given a fair distribution from the available stocks, 


but in cloth the story was quite different. 
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I read yesterday that in the Central Legislative Assembly C.R. said in 
reply to a question that if the trade had now gained the confidence of the 


people, then irrespective of the question of demand and supply, the control 
of cloth would go. 


As regards the handlooms, Sir Frederick said that the handlooms could 
only be worked on co-operative basis and that co-operative societies should 
finance and handle all the work. The Prime Minister was very interested in 
this suggestion and said that this matter should be pursued further and he 
added that the Finance minister, Vaikunth Mehta, was interested in Co-operative 


Societies and he would help in the better working of the handloom industry 
in the Province. 


Sir Frederick said that production had gone down very much since the 
reduction of hours of work from August 1946 and that the situation was made 
much worse by the continuous stoppages of work because of indiscipline of 
workers and the trouble created by the communists and the Congress SocialistSe 
Sir Frederick referred to the “incentive bonus" which he had given to his 
workers, but which they were illeadvised to reject after 12 months! trial 
in one mill onlye Sir frederick thought that the Satara "Patri Sarkar* 
movement had found its way inside the textile industry and was likely to make 
mischief through sabotagee Both the Prime suinister and Sir Frederick agreed 
on the big infilteration that the Communist rarty had made in the working classes 
and that the Conmunist farty was much stronger and was capable of much more 
mischief than people realised. Kher said that India was a very fruitful soil 
for the development of conmunist propazanda and he was glad that sir frederick 
agreed with hime Sir HRrederick said that he was always in favour of a trade 
union movement and in the earlier twenties endeavoured to promote a 
good trade union. Sir trederick was critical of the policy of sanda who, 


ine tj as 


ne 
Said, was not working as iiinister of sabour for the whole sresidency, but 
still as if he was the secretary of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association. 
Kher saids"I agree with you, Sir Frederick. Nanda cannot forget that he 

was the Secretary of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association and he 
soes on functioning as such. i nj 1 advised 

proper and yet he is still coing on 


still 
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lL pointed out to Kher that it was very ified on the part of Nanda 
to nave rushed to the lew Kaiser-lIelind lills ) 

quickly replied backs "It may be undignified, but 
suggested that the trouble was that Nanda had not 
department who could do the work effi 


in the morninge ‘her 
t saved shooting". F 
ad any able men in his 

iciently, who could give correct information 

to the linister and wiio could give him proper guidance. her and sir Frederick 
agreed that this was so. They said that Nanda was trying to do too much 
sll by himself. Kher said that he was now in charge of Housing also, and 
that meant an additional burden on hin, 


- 
hy 


Kher suggested that at this stage it was useful 
us in the talk and he sent his car to fetch hime 

Kher gave Nanda a file to go through as we were 
wher was called to meet another visitor. 


ahe 


Nanda read the file which referred to the canteen run by the David Millse 
Apparently on Sir Frederick having written to Kher sometime back about the 
need of providing proper nutritive food to the workers, an Officer was deputed 
to visit the Canteen. It appeared that this Officer had made very cursory 
investigation of the canteen and made a very unfavourable report about the 
insufficiency and the quality of the food. In this report which neither 
Sir Frederick nor I have seen, but bits of which Nanda read to us, it was 
stated that the Government Food Grains Department were always willing and 
prepared to supply all the needs of the canteens by way of sufficient quantities 
and good qualities of grains. Sir Frederick and I pointed out to Nanda that 
this was absolutely incorrect and the report was very unfair. Sir Frederick 
suggested that a copy of this report might be confidentially given to hime 
I pointed out to Nanda that for the last two months I was nagging at the 
“illowners Association and the Government Department under Bakhale for jaggery 
for tea in the canteens and we were about to stop the supoly of tea because 
there was no more stock of jaggery left with us and only in one of our mills 
there was a little bit of jaggery which was bought at blacknarket rate. — 
Sir Frederick also said that he too had to go to blackmarket to keep his 
canteens goinge I added that for the last whole week 1 was after Bakhale and 
Booth for jaggery for tea in our canteens and for the last four days I was 
telephoning in the morning and in the afternoon to Booth and Baknale and IL 
was promised favourable consideration. As regards supply of food grains 
for the preparation of snacks in the cantéens, my experience was that 
Government had definitely refused to make any adequate supplies and we were 
most dissatisfied with the way in which we had to run our canteens. The 
nutrition Officer's complaint that the canteens were not run properly, therefore, 
was not justified and the fault lay with the Government or with the scarcity 
Of grain supplies in the Province and not with the mills managemente Time and 
egain we have approached the Millowners Association and the Supply Officers in 
the Food Department to help us to run our canteens satisfactorily, but there has 


been no helpful response, and it is unfair that mills management should be so 
charce@e 


Only yesterday I received the new amendment to the Factories act recently 
passed by the Central Assembly empowering provincial governments to make rules 
for the establishment of canteens in industrial undertakings where more than 
250 workers are ordinarily employed. lhe Bombay Government is likely to take 
advantage of this Act to enforce canteens inter alia in the Bombay Mills But 
the headache will not be the starting of the canteens, but in the supply of 
materials to make the canteens efficient and satisfactorye 


Nanda then bitterly complained about the attitude of the Bombay millowners 
and he said that it was necessary that those who were on the side of law and 
order and peaceful progress of the country should cet together. I told him 
that owing to the Industrial Court sitting for the last few days it was not 
possible for Lhatau, the Chairman of the iiillowners Association to go and see 


Nanda as we had arranged two weeks back, but now it would be possible to meet 
him sometime next week. 


Referring to his visit to the Kaiser-l-Hind liills, Nanda said that the 
employers were very shortesighted. He told us that the Mills management were 
thinking of taking disciplinary action against the “anager who hud agreed 
the settlement of the wrkers to postpone consideration of working double 


Nanda also deplored the management 's hurry in trying to enforce double siders 


and called it tactless. Why could they not, he asked, wait till the arbitration 
award was given. Nanda related another instance where ‘‘irestone refused to 


accept his advice and asking him to keep away saying that they themselves would 
settle with the workers and in the end they came to terms with the commnunistSe 


Kher suggested that we should all meet over and over again and thrash out 
all the points dis@ussed on that day. 


sd@/ Kanji Dwarkadas 


Enclosure: 


Copy of article from "Times of India” 
dated March 12, 1947 


Bom bay 
23rd March, 1947 


"Times of India®, Bombay 
12=3=)7 


MINISTER AVERTS LAPOUR CRISIS 


MID-NIGHT VISIT TO BQWBAY 
MILL 


What might have developed into a serious situation at the New kKaiser- 
I=Hind Mills, Bombay on Monday night was averted by the personal intervention 
of the Labour winister, lire. Gulzarilal Nandae 


The nizht workers had refused to work "two sides" and staged a staying 
in strikee They did not allow the managerial and supervisory staff to 


go homee When the situation threatened to get out of hand, the Police was 
summoned which only ag:ravated it. 


The Commissioner of Labour, Wr. SeVe Joshi, also tried to persuade 
the workers to give up their staying in strike, but to no avalle 


Finally, “r. Nanda himself hurried to the spot at midenight and 


eddressed the workers. The management of the Mills agreed not to introduce 
the "two sides“ working until the question, whether such working resulted 
in loss of enployment or hardship to the workers, had been decidede The 
stay-inestrike was then called off, 


GENERAL. 
Behe 


Se 
Bombay, India, April 10, 1947. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WasHINGTON, UEPARTMENT ordstare 


of 4 


SIR: ei 

I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's 
despatch no.3345, dated February 13, 1947, transmitting an 
article entitled "Indian Textile Industry (1940-46)" from 
the Harijan of January 19, 1947, tm-which certain charges 
were made by Mr. Khandubhai K. Desai, Secretary of the 
Ahmedabad Textile Labor Association, against the Indian Textile 
Industry. Mr. Desai had indicted the millowners and the cloth 
trade with deliberate exploitation of the people during the 
war period and alleged that the industry made huge profits 
with utter disregard to the needs of the Indian consumer. The 
Chairman of the Textile Control Board and the Chairmen of the 
Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowners' Associations have now issued 
a joint pamphlet as a rejoinder to Mr. Desai's allegations; 
five copies of the pamphlet are enclosed. 
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The authors .of the pamphlet have andeavored to answer the 
various criticisms levelled principally against the millowners, 
but in doing so they have conveniently shifted the responsibility 
for the prevailing cloth shortage and black markets on other 
shoulders. Thus the substantial fall in production of cloth is 
attributed to labor strikes and reduction in working hours from 
54 to 48 a week and black markets are stated to be the result | ° 
of inefficient Governmental control over retail distribution. f 
An attempt has also been made to show that the millowners did not = &f 
make such indecent profits aa are generally assumed and that the “ U& 
industry was not responsible for the dizzy price spiral in 1943. 
Quoting figures, the authors have tried to establish that-current 
cloth prices are not excessive when compared with world prices<o 
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Despatch no.102 
Bombay, India, 
April 10, 1947. 
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However, they have admitted that the outbreak of war came as a 
solace to the industry which was passing through a period of 
intense depression prior to 1939. 


With respect to the part played by the industry in the matter 
of control, the authors contend that it has always been cooperating 
to effect price cuts whenever possible. In accordance with the 
Cloth and Yarn Control Order, price adjustments were left in the 
hands of the millowner~composed Industry's Committee and according 
to the pamphlet, as a result of the Committee's efforts, successive 
price cuts have been imposed to bring down the price index of cloth 
from 581 in May 1943 to 262 in December 1946. 


Although the arguments advanced by the authors are not 
unassailable and it is impossible to believe that the industry did 
not take undue advantage of the war conditions, the pamphlet contains 
useful data concerning production, exports, prices etcetera of cloth 
which, it is believed, will be useful to the Department of Commerce. 


Respectfully yours, 


f fe Macdonald 


American Consul General 


Enclosure: 
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Pamphlet entitled "The Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry =~ Some Criticisms 
Answered" (in quintuplicate) 


868.1 
C.D. WITHERS: vk dec 


Original and hectograph to the Department. 


Gopy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi 
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Textile —— . 


THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE ere * 
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SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


By 


KRI SHNARAI MéD. THACKERSEY, 
(Chairman, Textile Control Board) 


DHARAMSEY MULRAS KHATAU, 


(Chairman, Millowners' Association, Bombay ) 


& 
SHANTITAL MANGALDAS ; 


ce Oe SE ere oe 
15-2-1947, 


THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 


: 


Some Criticisms Answered. 


Of late, the Indian cotton textile industry has 


come in for severe criticism. some of it has been actuated 
by a desire to improve the present system of vroduction and 
distribution of textiles; such criticisms are welcome and 
it shall be our earnest endeavour to consider,and implement 
wherever  ..sible, the suggestions of well-informed anda 
const ‘uctive critics. But, unfortunetely, most of the 
criticisms nowadays come from biased persons, who base their 
argumcnits on incorrect fifures and imperfect study. The 
most zlaring example of this type of criticism is the "Note" 
on "Indian Textile Industry - War Period (1940 to 1946)" 
4ssued by Mr. Khandubhni K. Desai, MW.L.A., Secretary, Textile 
Labour Association, Anmedabad. Coming 2s 1t does from one 
who hes been, and is still, closely and intimately connected 
with the textile industry, one would have expected a more 
balanccd criticism of the industry supported by ndeouate 
facts and figures. To our surprise, however, neither the 
"facts" mentioned ncr the "figures" given by him are correct, 
This is not all, The ramphjet, to say the least, abounds 
in gross exaggerations and deliberate twisting of figures, 
It is - tissue of errcneous, misleading and mischievous 
statements. -:alculated to run down the industry. 


FALL IN PRODUCTION EXPLAINED. 


Qe Mr. Desai's target of attack,is not confined to 
the industry alone but inciuvdes Government and the wholesale 


cloth merchants as weil. Labour, however, is kept out of 


this target. Is it because Mr. Desai believes that labour 


has had nothing to do in the plight in which the consumer 
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finds himself today? As anyone who knows anything about 


- the textile industry will readily admit, the present fall in 
the mill production of cotton cloth is largely due to 
(a) stoppages of work by labour on the flimsiest grounds 
and its go-easy policy, and (b) the reduction in working 
hours from 54 to 48 per week from August 1946. These facts 
were confirmed by the Hon'ble Mr. C. Rajagopalachari ,Member 
for Industries and Supplies, in the Central Assembly the 
other day when he admitted that the reduction of hours of 
work had affected production adversely. He also mentioned 
that there was a loss in production of about 700 million 
yards a year and that strikes, absentceism and riots had a 
large share in reduction of output, Yet, Mr. Desni throws 
the blame for the fall in production on the millowners, 
Mr. Desai states that, in spite of increased employment, the 
production of the textile industry has not increased. The 
following table shows the actual quantities of yam and 
cloth produced by Indian mills since 1937-38:- 


CLOTH 
Year. _in million lbs. in million yards. 


1937-358 
1938-359 
1939=40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942045 
1945-44 
1944445 
1945-46 


1,160.7 
1,503.2 
1,233.7 
1,549.0 
1,977.2 
1,553.7 
1,680.5 
1,650.9 
1,614.8 


4,084.3 
4,269.3 
4,012.5 
4,269.5 


It will be noted from the above table that since 


1939-40 production has been substantially higher than in 
pre-war years, except in 1942-45 when there was a setback, 
This was due to the disturbances in the country during that 
year and inc closure of Ahmedabad mills for over 35 months, 


In 1944-45 and in 1945-46, there was a progressive fall in 


output, albeit to a small extent. This was because of 


stoppages of mills owing to inadequate supplies of coal and 
strikes, In 1946-47, that is the current year, the fall 
has been heavier and the production will be no more than 
-4,000 million yards of cloth, a loss of nearly 700 million 
yards. This drop must be attributed partly to disturbed 
political conditions in the country and partly to the fact 
that the hours of work hnve been reduced from 9 to 8 per 
shift sincc August 1946, 

4, the figures quoted by Mr. Desai in regard to labour 
employed in the industry appear to be incorrect. The actual 
number of workers cmployed in the day shift only in all mills 
in India averaged 457,690 and 509,778 in 1938 and 1945, 
respectively. Perhaps, Mr. Desai has included in his figures 
an estimate of the number of workers employed in night shifts. 
Even then, his estimates do not souarc up with Paste, In 
1938, in Bombay City and Ahmedabad there were on an average 
48 and 64 mills respectively working night shift, employing 
about 47,524 and 35,325 workers, In 1945, 62 mills worked 
night shift in Bombay and 66 in Ahmedabad, the number of 
workers employed in these centres being 81,621 and 48,864 
respectively. 

8. The writer goes on to observe that "those in close 
touch with the industry are able to see that as a result of 
very wide :-rzin of profits which the manufacturers have, in 
collusion with the Government, decided for themselves, has 
mide them negligent, inefficient and indolent." The facts 
are, however, otherwise, as has already been explained above. 
Is the. producer to be blnmed for the loss in production on 
account of lnbour strikes and reduction in working hours? 


Is it not in the interest of the producers themselves to 


* vide Rege Committee's Report. 
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produce more, for, even according ¢o Mr. Desni, more productin 


means more profit and after all thcy are keen on only “mniking 


money?" If, in spite of it, production hns fallen, it 


stands to reason that such is not, and cannot be, of the — 


producer's making and must be attributed to other factors 


beyond his control. It is common knowledge that thanks to 


the substantial dearness allowance and higher woges, coupled 


with more leisure which it enjoys, labour in almost all 


industries has become easy-going. 


LABOUR'S INTERESTS NOT SACRIFICED. 


6, Incidentally, Mr. Desai's charge that labour in the 
textile industry was not well paid sounds amusing to us, It 
is adnitted on all hands that the worker employed in the cottm 
textile industry secured a scale of wages, denrness allowance 
and bonus which compare vcry favourably with that of his 
compecr in other co cupations. For instance, at one time 
an average worker in the cotton mill received a maximum dear- 


ness allowance of Rs.78, whereas the general middle-class 


employees got no more than ks.38 or Rs.40. The Government 
of Bombay, it will be interesting to recall here, opposed the 
application of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, for 
the continuation of the dearness allowance at the then pre- 
vailing high rates on the ground that they had an adverse 


effect on the genernl economic condition of the Province, 


INDUSTRY NOT OWNED BY A FEW. 


if In the second paragraph of his pamphlet , Mr.Desai 
makes « st: cment to the effect that the entire textile 
industry in India is being controlled by 150 managing agents' 
firms 2nd draws the conclusion thot "it ig only these 150 
Textile magnates who control, possess and exploit this vast 
~gndustry in the country in their own fersonnl interests." 


This is far from the truth. The taal number of mills in 


the country today is 421 ond the number of managing agency 


firms for these mills is as many as 357 and not 150 as 


mentioned by Mr. Desai, Of these 557 managing agencies, 

O14 have only one cotton mill each under their control, 30 
firms have two mills ench, seven firms three mills each, four 
firms four mills each and only two firms five mills each, 


Moreover, ench managing agency firm does not consist of only 


one individual, to sustain the charge that only 2. handful of 
people control and possess the industry, The managing ngency 
firms sre cither public or privnte limited companies or 


partnerships hnving a number of partners. The number of 


individuals controlling the industry is, therefore, much 


larger than is sought to be made out by Mr. Desni. The number 
of individunls possessing the industry is greater still, for 


60 to 70 per cent. of the shnres of the compnnies is held by 


. wide section of the public. 


MR, DESAI'S GREATEST INJUSTICH TO INDUSTRY. 


8. The grentest injustice which Mr. Desni has done to 
millovmers is his charge that they hnve exploited the masses 
for their (millowners') own personal ends. And in order to 


justify this erroneous stntement, he has deliberately bulked 


figures relnting to snle proceeds and gross profits of a 
number of cotton mills and presented the combined figures in 


such » wey 1s to show that the industry was able to pile up 


cojoss*l profits. We have particulnrly in mind the table 
presénted by Mr. Desai on page 3 of his pamphlet. He hrs 
compnred, in the snid teble, the figures relnting to gross 
profits, agents' commission, vnlue of products and value 

prid by consumers during the war period with those for 1958 
and 1939 without any ounalification whatsoever. Not only thot, 
but to the value of products he hns ndded 50 per cent. more 


in order to orrive ot the value paid by consumers to make 
allowance, 
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according to him, for high prices ruling in the black markets. 


The assumption here is that (a) the entire production of 
Indian mills was made available to the Indian public during 
—6all the war years and (b) that the whole of the production 
was paid for by the consumers at black market prices !! 

He, tlierefore, draws the conclusion that the consumer paid 
for his supply per capita Ks.6-12-0 on an average annually 

in place of Rs.1-12-0 for the pre-war year. This is a 
grossly inaccurate and mischievous statement in weber he has 
deliberately overlooked many factors. First of all, he was 
taken the value of cloth pnid by consumers during the pre- 
war years (1938-39) at a low level so that the corresponding 
figures for the war years may appenr at 2 bloated level. In 
1954-55 the avernge ex-mill cost per yard of Indian mill-mnade 
cloth was estimated by the 1936 Tariff Bonrd at 2.41 annns 
per yard. In 1937 and 1938, thig average price was definitely 
higher than in 1934-35, Hven .ssuming that the .verage price 
was only 2.9 nnnas per yard of cloth, .nd 6 nnnas per lb. of 
yarn mide rvrilable to handloom weavers, the value of cloth 
and yorn rc.lised by mills in 1938-39 in respect of sales to 
the Indinn consumer should, in our opinion, be no less than 
Rs.’o crores,and not Rs.60 crores as Mr. Desai works out, 

and the vnilue paid by consumers on the basis of his calcula- 
tions, Rs.90 crores ond not iis.72 crores, Secondly, he does 
not mention the fact that, throughout the war period, rlmost 
all the mills were working two shifts with some of them 
actually working three shifts. This mennt an incrense in 
production and with it the profit ond the sale proceeds of 
the mills too. The increase in the snle proceeds was 
further rxccentuated by the sharp rise in cost of production, 
Moreover, in comparing the total profits of the industry in 
the war years with those for the pre-w2r years, one should 


not overlook the facts (ao) that 2 large number of mills were 


actually working at a loss before the war and (b) that as much 
as 22 mills were not actually working before the war ag 
against an average of only 5 remaining idle during the period 
of thi: war, Then again, the nssumption of the writer that 
the entire production was taken up by Indian consumers end 
paid for by them is preposterous. Whot about the huge 
quantities of cloth that were taken up by Government for war 
purposes as also those that were exported? The Indian 
consuner did not pay for all these offtake which formed a 
substantial portion of the Indian mill production, especially 
when prices of cotton manufactures were at about their highest 
levels. The .following table gives an indication of the 
actual nett mill-made cloth that was available for the civil 


consumer in India since 1937-383. 


Balance 
of mill- 
Year Ind‘an Total Total Defence mide cloth 
April/ eee | imports. exports service navailabl: 
March. production, by sea. purchases. for civil 
“ . consumption 
emma e ewe nn In million yords -.--~«.-.-+-....... 
1037-38 4,084 520 241 oe 4,363 
1938-39 4,269 672 ee 38: i. 4,764 
1939-40 4,012 599 QaL 300 4,090 
1940-41 4,269 472 3590 300 4,051 
1941-42 4,494 199 T72 300 5,621 
1942-43 4,109 16 818 1,042 29200 
1943-44 4,871 6 461 602 5,813 
1944-45 4,726 6 420 6823 J» (20 
1945-46 4,676 6 440 oL5 3,927 
INDUSTRY DID NOT PROFITEER. 
9. Mr. Desai seems to have purposely taken the gross 


profits only for his study in order to influence publx& opinim 
with his charge of profiteering. But to be fair to the 
industry, he ought to hove taken the net profit and not the 
gross profit, because as everyone knows, Goverment took away 

a very large portion of it by way of taxation. in fact, if 


Governnent ° 4d not realised this revenue by way of taxation 
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from the industry, we believe the ordinnry consumer would 
hive had to carry the financial burden of the wnr in some 
form or other. Be that as it may, actually, what had been 
left for the industry was in fact not much, considering the 
heavy wear and tear it suffered on eccount of working at full 

a blast during almost all the war years and the present stagger- 


ing cost of replacenents and renewals, It is estimated that 


the replacement and renewal programe in respect of 50 per 
cent of the industry alone (in the next five years) will cost 
Rs,.200 crores. The correct figures of net profits as compara 


with gross »vrofits are given below:- 


Year. Gross profits, Net profits, 
acnguew it) CYOres OF RE. 4eeeecuna- 

1940 7 be fV 

1941 28 Geka 

1942 46 9,84 

1943 LOY Shin 

1944 85 18,19 

1945 OL LO.00 

1946 Al ioe 


Total ate (9, 42 


If adjustments are made for toexation und depreciation, the 
net profits per year will work out at Rs.l1.35 crores as 
against Rs,535.1 crores shown by lir.Desal «es gross p ofits, 


It may be borne in mind thrt the above average includes the 


period of 1941, 1942 and 19435, i.¢. periods before the control 
and the period when the control was in the initial stage. 
LO. It is pertinent here to compare the average divi- 
dends pnid by the textil«: industry with those by other indus- 
trial undcscrkings. The figures,which have been taken from 


"Capital" Annual Supplement 1946, are as shown belows- 


Sa ee. a Ue ee ee ee ee ee ee ee. Ue. Ue. Ue Oe i i ee ee ee eee ee 


Yeats Compafites. S4Apinics, titis. etten 
1939 14.60 10.16 9.77 10.50 
1940 15.57 10.08 . 18,92 10,88 
1941 18,79 Tee 14,44 
1942 26.03 10.82 15,07 27,03 


15.91 


The figures for later years are not given in the table, but 


it is common knowledge that the dividends of cotton mills for 


1945 and 7.946 are invarigbly much lower than those for 1944 


and 1945 wlich were the only years of high profits, 


ARE INDIAN CLOTH PRICES HIGH? 


ll. Mr. Desai goes . step further and compares the 
prices of cloth in India with those of Britain and other 
countries and remarks that prices in those countries have not 
gone .bove 50 per cent. In other words, he tries to make out 
that the prices of cloth in Indin are higher than those in 
other countries, This is not borne out by facts. Prices of 
Indinn cloth today are the chenpest in the world. The follow- 
ing comparative tnble gives the prices (ex-mill) of comparable 
qunlities of cloth (i.c. cloth of the same counts of warp and 


weft, reed and pick) prevniling in the United Kingdom and Indi: 


Width Category Exenmill Exemill Percentage 
in or pricein pricewn of Indian 
Description. inches. Counts. U. Ke India prices to 
Annas Annas English 
citaiainenises pene per Yd. per Yd. price 


1,Henvy Sh ting 38 Conrse 10,58 6.75 65.78 
2.Shecting Grey Medium 6.68 6.67 76,19 
3ePrint cloth. s Medium 92.64 
4,.Lawn. Superfine 126,82 
5.Grey Shirting Fine 92,26 
6.Grey Mull Superf ine 105,54 
7.White Mull 104.17 


It will be seen from the above figures thrt the ex-nill 
ceiling prices pe¥ yard in India of qualities made from coarse 
and medium counts of yarn and even of qualities gimilar to 
{tem No.dS manufactured from Indian cotton are 64 to 93 per 
cent of the exemill ceiking prices prevailing in the United 
Kingdon, It is true that in the case of fine and superfine 
qualities the ex-mill ceiling prices per yard in Indla 
represent 104 to 127 per cent of the ex-mill ceiling prices 
for the same oualities manufactured in the United Kingdon, 


The reasons for these higher prices in India are:- 


“ 10 « 

(i) import duty of 2 annas per 1b. paid by Indian mills for 
importedcotton required to be used in such types of 
cloths: and 

(ii) substantially higher prices of cotton paid by Indian 
mills for Sudan and African types, as compared with 
th. subsidised prices at which they have been relcnsed 
to the United Kingdom mills by the Cotton Board. 

LZ Mr, Desai further observes in paragraph 7 of his 
pamphict that "whereas the cloth prices have been deliberately 
permitted to soar so high in this country only in the interest 
of the vested interests ond Governrcnt Excheauer, it has not 
gone above SO per cent. in Britain, smerica, Canada or Austra- 
lia which were also directly affected by war." This is far 
from actual facts. For purposes of comparison, we give below 
4 stetement showing the wholesale prices of textile goods in 


the United Kingdom in August 1939 and December 1946:- 
a 


_tonth. “American Eeyptian 32" oo"0— i“ KO COC 
cotton cotton Printd Shir: - Jacoe- Dprill 
20s 328 | 80g cloth ing nets 
Ring Twist We combed 


Pence ar Pence ver yard 
ie 20s Sh 16.06 2600 3-600 


| 30,17 30.57 33,03 55.45 


Percentage) 
increase “ ee 
over Aug.) 60.00 528.71 S17 629 Shue! 


As against the above figures, the Indian yosition 


is set out in the following tables:- 


Month 28 ©=«-_:- 40s ss 558 ae" 
Leopard Shirting Drill. 
Annas ver 1b. ~e--Annas ner lb. 
August 93 S.0e 6,87: 6,00 9.17 22,56 8,17 8.42 , 
December B46 17.80 .18.00 22.90 26.70 52,00 eL. 2d 22400 20.25 
Percentage, 


Inerense \ 192,76 169,89 186,25 1v1.17 305.30 169.21 161.28 170,00 


1939, 


tw ne be disar from the preosdine comparati ve 


: tables tat he rise in at least the U.K. prices over the pre- 


war levele has been very much greater than the rise in the 


Indian prices, 


INDUSTRY NOT RESPONSIBLE FCR PRICE SPIRAL. 


LG ur, Desai takes the industry to task for the sudden: 
flare-up in prices of cloth from 1942 onwards. This charge 
is, of course, in tune with popular conception, but the facts 
are otherwise, We refutc the charge that the industry is in 
&® large measure responsi for the disturbance in the economic 
equilibrium of the country and thnt the millowners were the 
spearheag of the rise in prices. A recapitulation of the 
circumstances in which prices of cotton manufactures rose will 
not be out of place here. , Before the outbreak of war, the 
industry was passing through a period of intense depression 
when it was trying to adopt measures to curtail production, 
The outbreak of war, however, ceme as a solace to the industry. 
Demand rose, at first holtingly, but after the Japanese entry 
into the war in 1941, it was at sucha pace that it soon oute- 
stripped supply. The total Indion mill production which had 
fallen off »y 260 million yards in 1939-40, as compared frith 
the previous year, rose under the stimulus of war denand and 
touched the level of over 4,490 million yards in 1941-42, 
Political disturbances ane strikes Wrought about a fall of 
roughly 460 million yards in the year ended March, 1943, when 
production was practically back at the 1959-40 level. In the 
meantime, imports dropped from en rvernge of 600 million yards 
in the pre-war years to 16 million yards in 1942-45 due to 
the complete stoppage of supplies from Japan. Exports of 
Indian piecegoods which have been rising since 1938-39 touched 
ep record level of 820 million yards (excluding re-exports) in 
1942-45, Simultaneously, the requirements of the armed 


forces not only of this country but also of the Allied Nations 
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which hnd to be accorded cve priority were also rising nnd 


mounted to over 1,000 million y-rds, i.e. roughly no quarter of 
the total mill production in 1942-43, 2s ngninst only 300 
million yards in 1939-40, The nannunsl sup»yly of piecegoods for 
civilian consumption sanounted to no less thnn 6,400 million 
yards (including hondloom production) during the lnst two pre- 
wor yeors, 2nd on the sone brsis of cnlculnti ons, nbout 2,600 
million yords or just 40 per ccnt of normal requirements were 
availnble for civil consumption in 1942-43, This maladjuste- 
ment of sunnly ond demond ond the expectation of a big rise in 
prices led to . lnrge horrding of cotton goods as in the case 
of other commodities, With the decline in the production of 
the hoindlc: industry md the discouragement to Khadi procuct- 
ion, * "cloth famine" wns inevitable, 2nd coupled with the 
inability of mills to enter into comiitnents, denlers had 
their om why. 

20% It is exsy for cnyone to criticise speculntors. 
Speculntion is not confined to any one particulsr country or 
to any particular section of the curguunity. The impnct of 
war demends on the normal economic life of the country had 
never been -ccirntely foresacn nd hod, therefore, not been 
provided for, while the wir demmnds brd to be rendily and 
promptly accorded their due priority. The result hrs been 
seen in the violcnt disturbance in the ordinary routine of 
this country and in the shortage of many of the necessities 
and needs of the Indian consumer. With inflationary forces 
at work, the consumer has been the victin of a vicious spiral 
of risinz costs and prices. Government in the early stagis 


was inactive and was inclincd to cefend 1ts inaction by makin 


2 
out that there was no inflation and that the expansion of 
currency against sterling securitics was in accordance with 


monetary princivles and could not in any way affect the 
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onsuner': interests. Governnents in other countries tried 
ie cheek tiuege Saf lationary tendencies by adopting a policy of 
subsic ising. Is the industry, in view of the position it 
occupies in the national cconony of the country, to be blamed 
if it had been carried by the current of inflation in spite 
of itself? Is the textile industry alone to be singled out? 
The fact is that the industry has shared along with other 
industries and the Provincial Governnuents certain advantages 


that fell to their lot.,due to inflation. 


WHAT CONTROL HiS ACKIEVED. 


LT % Even then, did tne industry’allow things to lie as 
they were? In its own way, the industry did try to bé helpful 
to the consumer uncer the abnormal conditions created by the 
war and inflation. That it could not render greater assis tence 
was due to the apathy of the Government, As early as 
November, 1942, the industry had put forward a scheme by which 
it was proposed that cloth should be supplied at nominal 
profits in shops managed by Government or mills. Sir A. 
Ramasvamy Mudaliar, the then Commerce Member, called 
conference of Provincial Governments to discuss the scheme, 
Neither the Central Government nor the Provincial Governments 
came forward to adopt the above scheme for distribution in 
any form. The matters were allowed to crift anc certain 
individual mills tricd to check the rise in prices by opening 
their own shops where cloth was sold at limited margin of 
profits. In Bombay, for instance, the Millowners! Associae 
tion opened fair price shops all over the City and tried to 
alleviate the sufferings of the public. But within a few 
weeks these shops became the paradise of profiteers, Long 
queues were formec in front of the shops and the goods which 
were purchased at low prices began to pass hands just near 


the shops .. abnormal prices. These individual efforts at 


a 


arresting the rising tren’ in prices werc, hovever, comer to 


fall becouse of the Ieck of support from Provineial Governe 


ments, The situation further déteriocratec ane the millovmers 
even tried to craw the attention of Governixnt to the Larze 
ouantiéles of illicit exports, but °11l their efforte at 
relieving the situntion were of no ‘vail, Prices began to 
rise in leaps and bounds till. the nicdcle of 1943 when the 
Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Ordcér was promulgated. Under 
the Control Orcer, adjustments of prices =ne checkin?’ were 
LETt in tne nands of the incustry an¢ these were enrriec out 
in consultation with ond with the full epvrovel of the 
Centr>l Government. ire; Incustry's Comittee by adopting 
various mr. osures « ond these, it may be mentioned with pardon- 
ble »wride, included strinvent action seninst recnicitrant 
MilLis «= snd eitectine vric«: reduetions nas broucnt down the 
ancex TigeFe. of cicth pric:s which wos GSi voints in May iv<s 
to 262 in December 19-46. %" Tecuction ia in Stricinec 
Gontrist With the rise in »rices of other cormoeciti¢es which 
has been exneriencec sinc: ° le this not a supetential 
—chic vement? Do not the inembers of the Cormmittes Ceserve o 
worc of thanks for the co-operation in helping Governncnt to 
brins dcovm the prices? 

18, The gracual cecline in the prices of cotton viece- 
reoocs curines the nerio?c of control will be seen from the 


follovins table:- 


May/June Hxemill Ceiling yvrices Percentazce 
1943 Aucust December December recuction 
wholesale 945 196 over pre- 
Sete ee prices rede _.. control 
| HSeGs De “he Be De. HS Xe I HRS efie De - 
sleachec Tulnul {20 Tg) aeeeOeQ 8 24-14=-0 o L7--5-0 99,08 
Grey Longcloth (38 AQeeQeO 31--8-0 2: 22-11-00 Bo. 10 
arey weaver? ot : t fhed Be 25eed=6 L6<--5 agree 2: 
Bie Long foth oS er BATIBIO fan O=Q F 1l6-14-0 90.00 
Solouree Ponlin (20 21-10-0 8~-€ 8--6-0 61.27 
831d.Nakshi WJ11--0-0 ca feo tele ‘be Lb=9 99.68 
Coloured Sari He - 8-0 Ban eaQG 2 Q-=-1+6 


rey Drill A BG<.5<0 30--6-0 21-11-0 2111-0 
pa teen ae 25 --0-0 , z 


; 
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August December July 
1943 1945 1946 


Index Number of cotton 
manufactures 426 285 962 
(August 1939 = 100) 


Cotton = Index Number 299 
(August 1939 = 100} 


Wage increase over 
April/lay/June 1941 - 
Percentage 


Later figures are not yet available, but the prices of both 
cotton anc the wage increase have been higher now than in 
July,1946. The point to be notec from the above is that 
whereas the prices of cotton and wage costs are substantially 
higher than in June 1943, the prices of cotton manufactures 


are gnly about half of those prevailing in that month. 
19. Even assuming fpr the sake of argument that the 
incustry has been, in e large measure, responsible for the 


disturbance of the economic equilibrium of the country, why is 


it then that the cost of living has gone on increasing,although 


thenks to control, the prices of cloth have been nearly halved 
since liny 1943 when they were at their peak :? Taking, for 
instance, the cost of living index number fpr Bombay, it is 
seen thit for the month of December 1946 it stands at 279-the 
highest lever ever recorded * as against 227 for May 1943, i.e. 
on the cve of the introduction of textile control, and 105 

for August 1939, Inceed, it is the rise in prices of other 
sectors of the country's economy such as wages and rew materials 


which now threaten to push up the prices of coéton textiles. 


INDUSTRY _HiS NOT DEPRIVED COTTON GROWERS. 


20. The author of the pamphlet indicts the millowners 
with the charge of having deprived cotton growers of their 
rightful due. This is an unfair charge. No one realises 
better than the millowmers that the support for their products 


depends upon the purchasing power of the farmer. There have 
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been imny instances where the industry has, of its owm accord, 
‘pupported the claims of cotton growers. During the war 
years, when the market for the short anc medium staple cottor 
was lost one by onc, the industry got the specification of the 
war orders changec in order to facilitate consumption of more 
Indian cotton, ir. Desai levels charges against the mill- 
ovmers in such a way as to suzgest that they were responsible 
for holding down the cotton prices uncer the Control. Our 
reply to this charge is thnt the incustry had no say in the 
control of cotton prices. The entire responsibility for 
that rests with the Governnent,. The Governnent control on 
cotton csme before the institution of control on cotton 
textiles °:.¢ the setting up of the Textile Control Board, 
Is the incustry to be blamed for any defects in Governnent's 
cottci:: policy and the consequent loss, if any, suffered by 
cotto: trowers? Is the srower of cotton renlly one of the 
most h:vrd hit persons? The following cxtract from a state- 
ment monde by Sir Willian Roberts, Chrirman of the Punjab 
Chamber of Agriculture, at the first meeting of the Chamber 
held recently provices sufficient xnswer to these charges:- 
"At the present moment, it is far more vayling to 


srow mon-food crops such as cotton rather than 
foed ereins,." 


Bae It is true that, in most ccses, consumers hve not 
been able to get cloth at controlled prices. are the 
millovmers to be blsmed for this? This is fundementally cue 
to the ‘defects in reteil distm bution over which the 
millovners have no control whatever. The industry has done 
everything possible within its power to impress upon Governe 


ment the nm c:ssity of enforcing strict control and check over 


retail cistribution,. 


ee A word may be snidcd about handloom manufactures. 


Despitc the fact that this source of production has been 


* 


meeting the requirements of the public to the extent of about 


30 per cent - in certain parts of the country, South India, 


for instance, it is the principal source of suvply - the 


prices of i ndloom products have been left practically 
uncontrolled and consumers have had to pay 400 or 500 times 
the pre-war prices, Yet, nothing has been said about it 


by Mr, Desai who claims to champion the cnuse of consumers, 


Qo In suggesting remedinl mensures, na naive attempt 
is mide in the pamphlet by suggesting that mills should go 
courser and adopt certain changes in their programme of 
manufacture, The suggestions nre of doubtful use if the 
problem is approached from the point of view of practical 
cifficulties. The propos.l to spin coarse counts is 
impracticable for many mills which are equipped for the 
spinning of fine counts only. Owins to limitec capacity 
in opening and carding these mills may be forced to close 
covm their looms resulting in fall in output, It algo 
overlooks the trend in the public taste which is manifestly 
for better one finer cloth. The suggestion to invest 
Provincial Uovernments with powers to control production 
hardly erits consideration when one looks >t the record of 


such Governments in their undertaking of distri bution, 


24. We have snid enouch to prove that Mr. Desai's 
pamphiet abouncs in inaccuracies of facts and figures and 
. gross exaggerations, deliberately put forward with the 
object of discrediting the millowmers, in general, and the 
Incustry's Committee of the Textile Control Board in 
particular. Those who have read Mr.Des-i's Note would do 
well to study the situation in the light of the exvlanation 


given above. We leave the public to judge the mtter on its 


owe merits KRISHNARAJ M.D. THACKERSEY, 
(Chairman, Textile Control Board) 
DHARAMSEY MULRAJ KHATAU, 
Bombay, 


ae Oe (Chairman,Millowners' Association, RBombay) 
LSe2-194 


SHANTILAL WANGALDAS, 
(Chairman,Millowmers! Association, Ahmedaba) 
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MESUBJECT: Removal of Cloth Control Urged) iny a: mippLe 
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THE HONORABLE an ge DEPARTMENT OF bate 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
SIR: 


Lt have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's restricted 
despatch no, 55 of March 20, 1947, entitled "Bombay Civil Supplies 
Minister Demands Removal of Cloth Control" and to enclose five 
copies of an article by Sir Homi Mehta which appeared in the Times 
of Indig of April 10, 1947, pertaining to cloth control, Sir Homi 
also urges the removal of cloth control and by virtue of his position 
as a prominent millowner and industrialist his views, it is believed, 
would command widespread interest. 


Sir Homi alleges that due to defective distribution connected 
with the control, huge stocks of cloth have accumulated with textile 
mills and, on a conservative estimate, these stocks would currently 
exceed 800,000 bales, Large stocks are also being held by wholesale 
merchants who are precluded from disposing of them due to transport 
difficulties and widespread communal riots, Inasmuch as these stocks 
would become available for general consumption immediately the control 
is lifted, Sir Homi contends, there would be "ample cloth to go round", 
As a natural corollary, black markets would soon disappear. 


Lyol-7/Sa9°Svs 


Decontrol of cloth would, in Sir Homi's opinion, also bring 
about a healthy competition among mills sorely needed at present to 
eliminate the production of inferior cloth, 4s it is, substantial 
quantities of inferior cloth which are turned out by certain mills 
are passed by the control authorities at full value and these are a 
drag on the market, the current shortage notwithstanding, aoe 


ae 
ee 
Sir Homi's allegations concerning stocks have been promptlg. 


discounted by the Textile Commissioner to the Government of Ind%a, 
According to him, stocks with mills as of February 28, 1947, totaled 
only 138,740 bales of which 74,602 bales were held on their own}: 
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account and the balance on account of dealers, At no time during 
the last year had mill stocks exceeded 242,288 bales and so the 
Textile Commissioner concludes that current stocks are distinctly 
below average stocks held in the past, In making this statement, 
the Textile Commissioner appears to have overlooked Sir Homi's 
contention that some dishonest mill agents deliberately report 

to the control authorities less quantity than what is actually 
produced thereby implying that returns submitted by the mills are 
not reliable, 


Certain local trade organizations have also recently been 
agitating for withdrawal of cloth control, The Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce is reported to have pressed on the Industries and Supplies 
Member to the Government of India for an early relaxation of controls. 


According to the Commerce, Bombay, even the Prime Minister of Bombay 
is personally in favor of ending cloth control. 


Respectfully yours, 


i 


Macdonald 
American Consul General 


Enclosure: j 


j ¥ 
Article by Sir Homi Mehta, Times of India, 
Bombay, April 10, 1947, in quintuplicate 


868.1 
C.D.WITHERS: vk: mc 


Original and hectograph to Department 
Copy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi 
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ncLosure to despatch no, 119 dated hpril 16,. 1947 
american Consul General, Bombay, India, entitt. 
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| account of faulty distribution system 


1 Textile Board asks the Millowners’ 
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tage Will Disappear If 
th Control Goes” 
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HUGE STOCKS LYING WITH MILLS 


/ By Sir Homi Mehta 
[7 is urgently necessary to remove cloth control. As soon as 


_ it is removed the prevailing conditions of shortage would | 
disappear. The black markets, would make-haste to get clear- 


ed of their stocks. They know t 


public would have better qual 


as well as from the open mar ot 


There is a huge stock in the ! 
hands of the quota holders}*, 
which they are.unable to move#So 


on account of transport difficul- 
ties, financial stringency, riots 
and disturbances in several 
provinces, chiefly the Punjab 
and Bengal. 


With the mills in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, huge stocks are lying idle on 


and irregular transport. If the 


Association of Bombay to send- their 
figures of stock lying with their 
member mills, it will open their eyes 
and I would not be Surprised if the 
stock runs to over 2,00,000 bales, 
They will also fin@ huge stccks with 
Ahmedabad mills. A fire broke out 
recently in an Ahmedabad mill when 
over 3,000 bales were burnt down 
and they claimed from the insurance 
companies over Rs. 35 lakhs. When 


aat the prites would fall as the 
sf goods direct from the mills 


Wallis produce cloth which the popula- 
bn do not care for. Such cloth is 


Some of the mills produce good quality 
‘of cloth and others medium and very 
low quality. Yet the price: paid is the 
same for good, medium and low 
quality, which is most unfair, 

If cloth control were removed there 
would be competition between buying 
merchants to buy the qualities in 
demand and there would be free trade. | 
Ill-equipped mills, would’ then pay» 
better attention to manufacture cloth: 
of the quality wanted by the public, At, 
present they do'nmot care a bit as they. 
get the same 9 from the Con-' 
troller for their inferior quality goods’ 
as the most efficient’mills get for their 
better products. : 

The control has-created the black 
markets, Decontrol would eliminate 
black Market. s atd™@ieré would be 
more’ ffar ample clof#fto go round 
within a couple ot 8. 

It is an open secret that some dis- 
honest mill agents rep less quantity 
produced than what ctually pro- 
duced and such quantity” cose ‘straight 
into the hands of the black marketeers. 


there is such keen shortage of cloth, 


why should stocks of 2,000 to 3,000 | 


bales accumulate with any mill? 
In my Gaekwar and Navsari Mills, 


which are medium size mills, there | 
are stocks of 1,500 te 2,000 bales. 


These are first quality goods and 
quota-holders. are anxious to clear 
them but distribution and transport 
are so badly organised that’ they 
cannot remove the goods quickly. 
Mr. Dinkerrao Desai was very out- 


spoken when he said in the Legisla- | 


ture that the control was a farce. 
What he said was perfectly correct 
and I admire the courage he dis- 
played in saying it as a Cabinet 
Minister. 


| 
| Government asks the mills to produce | 


COAL SHORTAGE 
The people clamour for cloth; the 


more cloth. May I ask the Govern- 
ment how they can make such a de- 
mand when they know that mills have 
to close down on account of coal not 
being available. My Billimora mill is 
not working since March 23 on account 
of lack of coal, though tke attention of | 
Government officers Was drawn time. 
after time days previous to its closing | 
down, I believe the same is the case 
now and again with, many other mills. | 

Government wish ‘to have more yard- 
age—that can only be done by produc- 
ing flimsy cloth,which would last only 
a few months, They ask us to stop 
manufacturing “durable cloth which 


There are about 400 and more mills | 
in India and on a very’ conservative) 
estimate of 2,000 bales per mill, there. 
would be at least 8,00,000 bales in the 


}would lagt for years. God help the 
mills and the population against guch 
vagaries of cloth control. t | 


hands of the mills alone and each 
bale would be worth Rs. 800.-, 

Thus the value of the cloth on hand 
will run into a huge figure of about 
Rs, 64 crores, Similarly the stocks in 
the hands of the merchants in various 
centres would be worth almost the 
same figure or even more. 


UNSALEABLE CLOTH 
It 18 irony of fate that the Cloth 
Controller allows mills to produce 


cloth. of any quality they like. Some 
, re - an 


» from John J. Macdonald 
entitled "Removal of Cloth Control. 
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cloth between May 1 and Dec 31 due to immediate requi 


rement for 


rehabilitation Centralia coal mine and for conditioning other mines 
to permit reopening. 
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Please advise whether present difficulty procurement due to short 
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Suggest temporary priority be given to brattice over shipment all 


other jute goods,’-and»request all assistance possible be given in 


procurement and shipment of brattice cloth. Repeated to New Delhi. 
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DC /R TOs secretary of State 


NO 3 131, May 23, 3 pm. 


IMPORTANT. =p ut? 


REDEPTEL 88; May 19. 


Jardine Henderson Calcutta says 1050 tons brattice 
sloth now availiable export bvt frozen due quota 
restriction. Four thousand tons could be supplied 

from now to December provided sompany could obtain 
@pesial quote from Governor of India as present commit- 
ments other jute goods likely far exceed July-December 
guote when established. 


Repeated Delhi as 61. 
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Res'd June 12, 1947 
9:17 a.m 


FROM: Calsoutta 


TOs secretary of State 


NO 3 153, June 12, 11 a.m. 
URTEL 104, June 4, £ 


Brattice cloth situation remains as outlined MYTEL 131, 
May 23. GOI has asked jute coordinator and jute —. 
adviser for recommendations which will probably favor 
special quota. : 


Copy te Delhi by courier. 
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state unable make exception brattice cloth 
(DEPTEL 23% April 28). Request for special —y 
allocation taken into account in fixing 1947-48 
jute gocds guote at 300,000 tons. 


FROM: New Delhi ¢¢s 4S<, 


GRADY 
EJH 2: DCB 
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JUL 221947: 


My dear Vr. Larsen! 


Although several representations have been made to the Govern- 
meat ef India to obtain a separate allocation of brattice cloth 
fer the United States, information has just been received that 
India has been waadle te establish that allocation. The require- 
ment for brattice cleth was teken into consideration when the 
new overall jute goods allocation of 300,000 tons was provided 
for the year dune 26, 1947 to June 25, 1948. 


As the total jute goods allecation for the coming year ex- 


ceeds that for the preceding year, it is hoped that sufficient 
brattice cleth will be obtainable for industrial needs. 


A request has alse been made to the Government of the 
Vaited Kingdem for an increase in its trattice cloth allecation 
te this country. <A reply has not yet been received. 


Sincerely yours, 


c. W. Wichels 
Assistant Chief, International 
Resources Division 
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JUL 21 1947PR.M, 


New York, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIVISION OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS TELEGRAPH BRANCH 
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FROM 
Oa loutta 
Dated July 25, 1047 


‘ Res 'd ve 23: ys ah 
“ ‘ 

tKFO e Secretary of State, 

Fashingver . 

ner 


Ao151, Inly 2, 1947 


ee Reference the Department's tolegremy concern ing 
c| btrattisse cloth: the Deputy Sxpert Controller-Jute 


hag informed the consulate General that he ean teka 

| go spedinl section to insure that the 4,000 tonsa of 

| -brattisce cloth which were tncludeé by the Govornzent 

| ef Indfa in the 1947-48 quote are setually produced 

| nd shipped. The firm of Jardine Honderson, however, 

eo reiterates that it is prepared to offer the 4,000 
tona for shipment under its quota during the quota 
year to seven American importers with whom it has 
dealt ia the pest. These are: Baite, Lamb, Finlay 
6% Worth Street. Hew Yorks; Upson Welten - 701 on Al 
Payne Building, Cleveland; Stein Hall - 265 Madison 
dverms, Wow York; Gillespie and Compeny, 96 Wall 
Street, New York: Fultorm Bag and Cotton Hillig - 454 
Breadway, Kow York; Jute Tndustries, 270 Broadway, 
Yew York; Gherles Boas ~ 5 East l7th Street. Now York. 


Lt is suceevted that the Department arrange to 
contact these companiss end insure that they ordes | 
the complete amount when it is offered them It is 
undergtood that Hendergonm will offer 250 tense a _ 
ag the quota Mleures ar® received at the end of 
month. He will also errangs to ship his Bs pen, Be ‘of 7 
epprozimetely 21,000 tene at this time. 
has elroedy been contracted for by American ae, 
fe will bs able to offer any more before ah io 
but will be able to chip 4,000 tens during ig x 
helf of the quota year. 
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~ecretary of State 


DEPARTMEN? a , 
NO 2 4131, Tweaty-ninth ; oF STATE 


RFEMPTEL 3938, i8th. 


Oving very iow figure tctal availability for export 
Ramsay cannot now offer increase in brattice cloth 

allocation but promises tc be watchful of any chance 
to improve on release for US of 373 tors for fourth 


querter., Third juarter aliocation also 372 tons. 
These shown as totals in 


snstead of original and supple- 
mentary aliccations. Above reply to Embassy request 
pased on URTEL 3.24 es well as 3034 
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PREPARING OFFICE WILL 
OUTGOING AIRGRAM TYPE HERE CLEARLY THE 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MESSAGE: 


Hepartment of State sem 


Washington, 


DISTRIBUTION 
DESIRED 


(OFFICES ONLY)? 


Sept 3, 1947 


AMEMBASSY 


NEW DELHT 


Brattice cloth dealers still unable to obtain deliveries cloth 
most urgently needed for co&l mines, and inventories declining 
alarmingly. 


Dept believes difficulty obtaining deliveries lies in fact 
begging industry buys up entire jute goods quota so that brattice 
cloth shipments impossible despite size overall quota and despite 
fact that 4,000 tons brattice cloth relatively small iten. 


If this understanding correct request you asain ask Indian 
authorities reconsider possibility of earmarking part of US quota 
for brattice cloth or else set aside separate quota. 


Advise any otner factors now preventing the delivery of 
brattice cloth. 


strongly urge all possible steps be taken at once assure 
shipment 4,000 tons brattice cloth before end calendar year. 


Have suggested brattice cloth dealers send representative 
to India. Request your comments. 


LO 


oC 
IR; JCiiontgomery: pmr Cleared by: 


Mr. Nones -Commerce 
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3457 


FROM 


i RESTRICTED | Ca leut te, 


. Dated September 17, 1947 


ACTION: DC/L Reo'd Sept. 30, 3:34 a.m. 
INFO; 
DC/R 
NEA Secretary of State, 
D3 Washington. 


A-173, September 17, 1947. 


Reference: Depertment's airgram A-J47 Septenbor 
S$, 1947 re Brattice Cloth. 


Difficuity in teattice cloth shipments due to 
fact that no quota has been specifically sarmarkei to 
cover ite export. Jardine Henderson infornne that their N 
entire June-December Jute goods quota is already ¢zhaustd&. 
Company complains, nowever, that United 3G 31¢ ae tmiyers 
have been very lax in placing ordere suf fici. ontily in 
advance. In fact, one osder recently p.- "phaary was sanceled 
two woeks ago. Result is buyers of other juio coos 
| together with backeiog of orders heave taken up ontire 
| af jute goods quota. The firm states, howver, that they 
| ' still have unfilled quota for Janusry-June shigsent and, 
bos —— : 4f orders are placed Lomediately repeat ivmmdiatoly they 
eee RPO accept them for shipmwont after December. 


|-6/SS9°Sre 


es are propered to produce and ship brattice if 
firm orders piaced with them izmpdieteliy. Ssn be hendled 
through Raw Products Trading Company, Graybar Bol iding, 
New York whose arent Carl Weshsler is in Gale ote kay ing: 
jute goods. » Piease ume terattics cloth doalers contact 
Raw Products with fim offers, Bxqhagi2e Un’ eu States 
firms must act quicirly in both cases. oe 


Purther information indicates that Gouresore Willis, 
a7 / 


865.12 — TAOMP SON is S 
Helen 2. Eignou/i : 


Copr ak 8, Amar se o' joe sey P 


PERMANENT RECO RO GOPY2=This topy oa be returned to DC/R central files with notation of action taken. 
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Bombay, India, January 8, 1948 


SUBJECT: Transmission of Speech of Sir — teiidas 


11065 Thakurdas at Company Meeting of Matéhinery 
Manufacturers Limited, Bombay. 


CF — VISION OF SOUTH ASIAN 


 ebaal TMENT Pe 


RECEIVED STI THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


A 


FED 9 p48” WASHINGTON 


‘ 
\N 
2. vi “us 2 £2 


tl have the honor to enclose, as of possible -’* 
interest to the Department, five copies of an item 
from the Times of India of January 2, 1948 reporting 
@ speech made in Bombay on December 30, 1947 by 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas before a meeting of his 
company, the Machinery Manufacturers Limited. 


978-1/9S99°S78 


Machinery Manufacturers Limited is a Bombay firm 
established for the purpose of manufacturing textile 
machinery in India. Its principal directors were 
Mr. Ke ©. Mahindra, Mr. J. C. Mahindra, Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed and Mr. Zahid Hussain. The two latter 
directors, having been appointed to high positions 
in the Pakistan Government, have dropped out of the 
firm and, as Sir Purshotamdas says, the-name of the 
organization is being changed to Mahfndra and Mahindra, 
Limited. The Department will recall that Mr. K. C. 
Mahindra was the head of the India Supply Mission in 
the United States during the War and that during the 
same period his brother, Mr. J. C. Mahindra, was Steel 
Controller in India..*The company has entered into an 
agreement with the H and B American Machine Company of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island for the manufacture of spinning 
machinery. Arrangements have also been made with the 


Draper Corporation for the eventual local manufacture 
of automatic looms. 


sir Purshotamdas in his speech sounds a note of 
optimism for the future of textile equipment in India, 
citing the inability of other countries to fulfill 
India's needs. He believes that American progressive 
methods have outstripped British machines and that, 


UNCLASSIF 


JAN 22 1°4" 


Despatch no. 16 
Bombay/January 8, 1948 


=Be 


though an educational sales campaign will have to be 
undertaken, American type machines will soon begin to 
replace existing British equipment. 


Concluding his speech the Chairman stressed the 
need for production and advocated that Government 
shelve for the time being their "doctrinaire theories" 
and let industry do its part. An incentive in this 
direction, he says, would be the removal of controls 
which are both unhelpful and unhealthy. Free enterprize 
would bolster India's chances of becoming a strong 
healthy nation. 


Respectfully yours, 


fp ff. « Macdonald 


American Consul General 


4a / ' 


Enclosure :* a eee aA sia 
Five copies item from the Times of India of 


January 2, 1948, as stated. 


866.12 
CHARLES D. WITHERS be 


Original and hectdégraph to Department 
Copies to: 
American Embassy, New Delhi 


UNCLASSIFIED 


atcdh no. 16 dated January 8, 1948 from 
» American Consul General, Bombay, India, 
entitled ssion of Speech of Sir Purshotamdas 


Thakurdas at Company — of Machinery Manufacturers 


ry 
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Address By the Chairman Sir Purshotaiidine Thakurdas 
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The. first General Meeting of the Ma- 
-hinery Manufacturers Corprration Ltd., 
vas held on December, 30th, 1947, The 
Shairmanh, Sir Purshetaindas Thakur- 
las in his address said: 

“The Directors’ Report and the Au- 
lited Accounts for the short period of 
/ months since the certificate to com- 
nence business was granted to your 
Sorporation are before you for ap- 
vxroval. During this period the major 
Lttention of the management was di- 
‘ected towards planning and organisa- 
ion and in order to keep the share- 
10lders fully informed, the Directors 
1ave submitted to you the Progress 
Report up to November 30th, prepared 
»y the Managing Agents for the use 
ff the Board. There are one or two 
salient points on which 1 may direct 
rour attention, 

‘The decision to embark on the manu- 
‘facture of textile machinery was taken 
ifter a very careful survey of the mar- 
cet conditions of capital goods supply. 
Che report of the Planning Committee 
» expansion of textile industry as ac- 
septed by the Government envisaged 
he production ot mill cloth from 4,800 
million yards to 6,500 million yards 
ofr annum within the next tive years. 
The limitation was the availability of 
machinery... Under this programme it 
was estimated that the new spindlage 
(about 3 million) would cost approxi- 
mately Rs. 44 crores at then current 
prices (1946). Replacement of worn out 
machinery conservatively estimated at 
2% of existing spindlage per year for 
next 5 years would mean an approxi- 
mate expenditure of about’ Rs. 16 
crores at the 1946 prices. The total 
expenditure on textile equipment was 
therefore contemplated to be of the 
range of over Rs, 60 crores, and prices 
during the current year have advanced 
by another 10 to 15% Where is this 
machinery going to come from’ Great 
Britain is supplying only at the rate 
of 100,000 to 124,000 spindles this year 
and the supply rate may double or at 
the most treble during the latter half 
of the 5 year period, which means pro- 
visioning of a maximum of one million 
spindles against our requirements of 
at least 4 million spindles during this 
period. We cannot expect more than 
250,000 spindles at the most from Swit- 
zerland, France and Czechoslovakia 
combined The only other source is the 
United States of America. <A survey 
of the order position in the books of 
the three leading manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery in U. S. indicated that 
there was no possibility of obtaining 


deliveries of any substantial quantity 
before 1950. 


ASSURED MARKET 


“All these factors pointed to one im- 
portant conclusion, namely, the desir- 
ability of commencing manufacture of 
textile plant and equipment within the 
country. The market is assured and 
aA growing one: the pattern and the 
designs of machinery need careful se- 
lection and adaption to Indian condi- 
tions; the methods of production should 
follow the latest technique as developed 
in advanced countries. The manufac- 
ture of textile machinery is a new 
industry for India end it is of supreme 
importance that close and intimate cv- 
operation is obtained from manufac- 
turers of long standing, repute and 
tradition. On these grounds I welcom- 
ed the announcement of the understand- 
ing achieved ‘the a p of Indian mill- 
7 VV i: de ww eee ‘itish te ub 
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under our agreement the Corporation 
secured an option over a cértain pore 
tuon of H. & B. Works’ prodtction come 
menciug July 1948 for resale in ind! 

we knew that our sales campaign weieid 
involve a great educative effort. But, 
confident that the American processing 
practices would have a good reception 
we are hopeful of disposing of our 
quota of Ks. One crore worth of machi- 
nery every year. The sales office was 
organised in early September with the 
arrival of a Sales Ingineer trom H. 
& B. American Machine Co., and ] am 
glad to announce, that during the past 
4 months our’ sales, in the form of sign- 
ed contracts aggregate in value to Rs. 
One crore and four laces for delivery 
during 1948-49 and the enquiries in hand 
against which proposals are being sub- 
mitted amount in volume to more than 
130,000 spindles. This is a very satis- 
factory record and L am sure the share- 
holders will appreciate the valuable 
work done by the management in in- 
troducing H. & B. machinery which in 
fact is laying the foundation of a growe 
ing market for the Corporation’s proe 
ducts when we commence manuface 
ture, 

“I should like to record the brief 4 
week visit to India of Mr. William 
Sipprell, the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of H. & B. American Mas 
chine Co. An encouraging feature of 
his stay was his satisfaction with the 
engineering facilitios available in incia 
and his firm belief in ihe future suc- 
cess of the Corporations 3 eratious, 

“It is due to you ‘that [I should tell 
you at the earliest opportunity, which 
is at this meeting, that due to circum- 
stances beyond the control of the Man- 
aging Agency firms, there wil: be a 
change in the composition and conse- 
quent, change in the name of the 
firm. The principal persons associated 
with the Company were Mr. K. C, 
Mahindra, Mr. J. C. Mahindra, Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammed and Mr. Zahid 
Hussain, Owing to several reasons, 
one of which is the high offices they 
occupy now in Pakistan, both Mr. 
Ghulam Mohammed and Mr. Zahid Hus- 
sain have severed their connection end 
have disposed of their holdings in the 
firm. It is now proposed to change 
the name of the firm to MAHINDRA 
& MAHINDRA LIMITED and = Govern- 
ment of India have been approached 
for the necessary sanction. 

‘I am sure you will all join me in 
sending our best wishes to these dis- 
tinguished associates of ours in their 
new responsibilities. 


BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


“After this brief survey of Corporas 
tion’s activities, I would be failing in 
my duty if I do not turn to the great 
battle for production and more produc- 
tion in which we all should engage ours 
selves without stint or grudge. It is 
welcome News that our Gevernment 
shows signs of being awake to the 
grave peril to our economy suffered 
through declining production and ace 
tive steps are at present under con- 
tempilation to further the objective,, I 
have, in one or two directions namely 
of cotton and food, advocated against 
inefficient controls. It is too late in 
the day to try to make the. machinery 
efficient, and maladmin‘stered controls 
will make the malady worse. Controls 
from. their very nattire remain  wne 
imaginative and inert and unless ins 
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there was no possibility of obtaining 
any. substantial quantity 


ASSURED MARKET 


‘All these factors pointed to one tm- 
portant conclusion, namely, the desir- 
ability of commencing manufacture of 
textile plant and equipment within the 
country. The market is assured and 
a wing one: the pattern and the 
de of machinery need careful se- 
lection and tion to Indian condi- 
tions; the metk of production should 
follow the latest technique as developed 
in advanced countries. The manufac- 
ture of textile machinery is uw new 
industry for India end it is of supreme 
importance that close and intimate cu- 
operation is obtained from manufac- 
turers of long standing, repute and 
tradition. On these grounds 1 welcom- 
ed the announcement of the understand- 
ing achieved by a group of Indian mill- 
owners-With the British textile machi- 
nery manufacturers carlier in the year, 


Negotiating with an American group 
and an outline of these successful ne- 
gotiations has been given in the Man- 
‘aging Agents’ report. This is not the 
‘occasion for me to dwell on any com- 
‘parison between British and American 
‘practices, for 1 believe that there is 
sample scope for more than two plant- 
manufacturing shops for this import- 
sant industry. Yet it will not be in- 
“opportune for me to quote from the 
Report of the British Textile Cotton 
»Miss'on (headed by S‘r Frank Platt)-- 
a text which our Indian Millowners will 
do wel! to ponder over:— 

* ‘Over a long period of years innu- 
merable conventions and _ inhibitions 
which have become established in the 
British Cotton Industry, have permeat- 
ed production methods and practices, 
‘and have inevitably been accompanied 
by the establishment of similar condl- 
tions in matters of labour organisation 
and employment. Within the industry, 
conservative forces of restraint rather 
than of freedom and development have 
prevailed, and it is an urgent need 
that, so far as plant and labour em- 
ployment are concerned, every effort 
should be made to reorganise on the 
most modern lines, on the understand- 
ing, by all parties concerned, that 
equally shared benefits should be bal- 
anced by equally shared obligations. 
In many respects the industry has 
reached the limit of its capabilities 
with existing equipment and methods, 
and the time is now opportune, not for 
finding means of improving existing 
methods, but for finding a fresh basis 
of modernization which will permit the 
fullest use to be made of modern plant.’ 


PROGRESSIVE PROGRAMME 


“In view of the foregoing I am con- 
vinced that your Corporation’s agree- 
ment with the H. & B. American Ma- 
chine Co., of Pawtucket is a _ benefi- 
cient one and it is hoped that with 
their full co-operation we will be set 
on a progressive programme of manu- 
facture which in time will cover the 
entire range of spinning machinery. 

‘The shareholders will also notice 
that arrangements have also been con- 
cluded with Draper Corporation—one 
of the world’s outstanding manufac- 
turers of Automatic looms—for jointly 
reviewing the market in India for such 
looms and if and when the survey jus- 
tified, the Draper Corporation have ex- 
pressed their willingness to discuss &@ 
programme for manufacture of looms 
within the country. 

‘Our mill industry has by and large 
been based almost entirely upon 
tish practices and British machinery. 
It is therefore natural that the admit- 
tedly more advanced techniques, as de- 
veloped in U.S., are comparatively un- 


mind naturally looks askance at these 
| modern designs and practices. So when 
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in 
our best wishes to these dis- 
ished associates of ours in their 
new responsibilities. 


BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 
'“Aftér this brief survey of Corpora. 
tion’s activities, I gona’ be failin, in 
eat 
battle for production and more. produc- 
tion in which we all should .engage our- 
selves without stint or-grudge. It is 
welcome news that our Government 
shows signs of being awake to. the 
grave peril to our economy suffered 
through declining production and ace 
tive steps are at present. under con- 
templation to further the objective,. I 
have, in one or two directions namely 
of cotton and food, advocated against 
inefficient controls. It is too late in 
the day to try to make the. machinery 
efficient, and maladmin‘steréd controls 
will make the malady worse. Controls 
from. their very natitre rémain wun- 
imaginative and inert and unless in- 
spired by very wisé, intimate knowledre 
themsretves to 


| ary obstacles. and 
ents. As esident of the Fast 
India Cotton Association, 1 wrote to 


a Textile Commissionér on November 

*““*My Board have definitely cormie to‘ 
the corclusion that the Government of 
India-are serving nq useful::purpose 
by trying to fight against the economic 
forces which leave no option to them 
but to fall in line with nornial comimon- 
Sense policy of free export of cotton 
as has heen done by all other countrics 
in the world. . Since control on cotton 
textile came, Government \ have bcen 
constantly following.a policy of more 
than spoon-feeding the mills in.regerd 
to thelr requirements of cotton. The 
rate secured in the world market tor 
raw cotton held in stock by Governe 
ment has been hicher than current 
market rates of those varieties hv over 
a& hundred rupees. There ‘is enouch 
material floating about undermining 
the morale of everybody concerned in 
India and abroad in the manufacture, 
distribution ‘and consumption of cloth 
and even of raw cotton fon Government 
to take a warning agaitikt. undertak- 
ing any new experiment to add_ to 
this,’ 


CONTROLS UNHELPFUL 


Bri- 


‘known and our conservative habit of. 


' This was about cotton. 


1 have since 
then reccmmended abolition of controls 
‘in regard to food grains after a com- 
prehensive and careful survey of the 
conditions in the country. I believe 
that with our controls functioning as 
they are, they cannot but be unhelpful 
and out of tune with existing conditions 
and -unresponsive to future  requ'!re- 
ments. If ‘‘Produce or Perish’ is gos 
ing to be our economic slogan it is 
well to recognise that no methods have 
yet been devised by Man for increasing 
production except one, money and two, 
fear. The latter is totalitarian in cone 
cept and should therefore be repugnant 
to our new democracy. The first, no 
‘doubt, is an essay in the capitalistic 
domain, but in view of our economic 
crisis I strongly plead for a truce, 
temporary if you like, in respect of 
discussion: over doctrinaire theories and 
suggest an increasingly progressive 
pressure in our production, programme, 
and the application of free supply and 
demand factors to our markets uNres- 
trainedly, even if it means temporary 
inflation. Tighten up the tax provie 
sions, provide for a more, equitable dis- 
tribution, subsidise, if you like, the 
requirements of the poor and the indi- 
gent, individually or in collective 
groups, but do these things openly and 
under these names and I am confident 
that black marketing and corruption 
and graft will’disappear within a short 
time and there will be a great gain in 
economic morale and a big incentive 
to build a strong, healthy nation, broad- 
based upon economic wealth as much 
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I have the honor to transmit without comment 
for the use of the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor an article from the Annual Review Number 
of the Commerce Magazine, December, 1947, entitled 
"Textile Production in 1947 Declines: Marked Labour 
Unrest--Long-term Outlook Bright". 
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Respectfully yours, 


John J. Macdonald 
American Consul General 
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Copy of article from Commerce Annual Review 
Number, December, 1947, as stated. 
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AIR MAIL Enclosure to despatch no. 20 dated January8, 1948, 
from John J. Macdonald, American Consul General, 
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COMMERCE ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER DECEMBER, 1947 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION IN 1947 DECLINES 


MARKED LABOUR UNREST ~ LONG-TERM OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Although there can have been few years in which the problem 
of effecting sales assumed less formidable proportions, the Indian 
textile industry can only look back upon 1947 as one of difficulty 
and anxietye Working amidst difficult conditions of labour unrest, 
Overworked machinery, and scarce supplies of many essential textile 
stores and goods, the industry could meet only a part of the demand 
for its products. The industry has special reasons for attaching 
additional significance to the attainment of Dominion Status by this 
country, in view of the fact that the industry owes both its incep- 
tion and growth to the swadeshi movement which provided the mst 
powerful fillip to its progress, though, ironically enough, the 
division of the country and its aftermath in the shape of communal 
unrest in the Punjab and Bengal and Bihar hit the industry hard 
through temporary loss of valuable imarketse It is to be hoped 
that, with the restoration of peaceful conditions in these areas 
and the removal of production bottlenecks at the source, the indus- 
try will be restored to its original place in Indian economy. 


Control Controversy 


The year which is just ending, namely, 1947, witnessed, broadly 
speaking, four notable events = bitter controversy regarding the 
continuation of controls, in which the control advocates would 
appear to have won the day; protracted talks on the methods to in-« 
crease production which finally crystallised themselves into a compre- 
hensive statement on textile policy since announced by the Government 
of India; search for a new solution of labour problems, and removal 
of protection of the industrye To take the first of these, namely, 
the controversy regarding the continuation of controls, the ball was 
set rolling by the distributors who began to argue that, if the con» 
trols were removed, cloth would move more freely into deficit regions. 
some millowners, later even some Trovincial Governments, notably the 
Government of Bombay, joined the chorus of protest against controls. 
In all this bitter controversy, there was little disposition to face 
the statistics of acute shortesupply conditions, with no immediate 
prospects of such being relieved by imports, though there were dark 
hints of enormous quantities of cloth lying hidden in black markets. 
This point, however, would appear to have received greater recognition, 
especially in the second half of the year, for the clamour for decontrol 
yielded place to the more sober considerations of the methods for ine 
creasing production. It came to be realised that domestic supplies 
of cloth were too cruelly short for any talk of decontrol.e The total 
availability of cloth in 196=7 worked out only to 4,627 million yards, 
the figure being arrived at by subtracting the exports of 248 million 
yards from the combined total of domestic production, imports and 


handloom 


handloom production, estimated at 3,863 million yards, 12 million 
yards, and 1,000 million yards, respectively. This had only to 
be compared with the similar figures of 6,223 million yards on 
1938=39 (the figure being arrived at similarly by subtracting the 
exports of 177 million yards from the combined total of production, 
imports, and handloom production, of 4,268 million yards, 632 
million yards, and 1,500 million yards respectively) to realize 
the gravity of the shortesupply position in clothe It was also 
realised that the shorter supplies of cloth had to be distributed 
among a larger population, which is estimated to have increased 
Since 1938=39 by 40 millions to 420 millions in 194647. These 
considerations forced the Government to the obvious conclusion 
that the real crux of the problem was increased production and 
that no automatic decontrol would, by itself, help solve the pro- 
blem of cloth supplies. To this problem, therefore, both the 
Government and the Textile Control Board turned with some deter~ 
mination, though, it is a pity, the year closes without any marked 
results having been achieved in this directione 


Ad Hoc Committee's Report 


To cut a very long story short, the Government's efforts at 
increasing cloth production have mainly centred round the long-~ 
delayed implementation of the Standardisation Scheme prepared by 
the Ad Hoc Committee appointed in 1946 to suggest methods for in- 
creasing productione The scheme envisaged restrictions on both 
spinning and weaving, specifying the counts of yarn which may be 
spun and restricting the qualities of cloth which may be wovene 
It also envisaged the adoption of mills of a cloth schedule which 
prescribed reed and pick, counts of warp, weft, widths, etce 
Other suggestions made by the Committee included the imposition of 
restrictions on dyeing and printing, setting up of an organisation to 
recondition textile machinery and encouragement of indigenous manus 
facture of bobbins and shuttles. Although the Government had ample 
time to consider the general question of textile shortage and also 
the specific Scheme prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee, it 1s a pity 
that the Government could not arrive at a workable decislone The 
scheme was considered at the series of conferences hela at New 
Delhi in July this year, which were attended by veral representa- 
tives of Provincial and State Governmentse It was soon realized 
that even a well devised scheme would founder on the rock of inade- 
quate prices of clothe Costs were increasing, thanks to the genere 
ous wageseawards of wellemeaning Provincial Governments or Industrial 
Tribunals. The industry felt compelled to, and did, rightly point 
out that, unless the question was settled, there was no likelihood 
of any large increase in productione Coarse cloth prices were 
definitely unremunerative - some mills manufacturing coarse yarn 
have been forced to close down - and the Government appeared unwill- 
ing to grant an increase in cloth prices, despite the fact that 
Indian cloth prices were demonstrably lower than the prices of 
similar foreign varieties and Indian costs had risen just as propore 
tionately. A few efficient units could, of course, do well and 
these were the units which could afford to do well even in less 
prosperous timese The labour Fress made great play of these 
profit figures of a few isolated mills. Frofits were shown against 
paideup capital, without taking reserves into account. There W&S, 
again, insufficient appreciation of the fact that, even in the case 


of efficient 


of efficient units, replacement costs would be much larger 

than what normal depreciation could provide and, to the extent 
this was so, reported net income could be called profit only 

ih a Pickwickian sense. Be that as it may, the Government showed 
little regard for this question of price adjustments. 


Issue of Cloth Prices 


It was in such an atmosphere of uncertainty that tne Industry's 
Committee of the Textile Control Board met in Bombay -towards the 
end of Septembere The meeting raised some hopes based on the fact 
that the Hon'ble Mire Ce He Bhabha, Commerce Minister, and the Hon'ble 
Mre Re Ke Shanmukham Chetty, Finance Minister, the two Government 
members who may both be said to have an intimate knowledge of the 
industry = attended the meetinge Mre Bhabha readily admitted that 
the "Government is now satisfied that coarse count mill prices are 
not economical -* The chief features of the solution, which was 
offered by the Government in this connection, were an increase in 
prices of 30s and over count cloth to consumers by Ase6 per yard 
and a corresponding rise for yarn and a slight reduction in the 
prices payable to mills on these fine countse The benefit of the 
increase in the prices payable by consumers of fine cloth and of 
the lower price to the mills was sought to be transferred to a 
separate fund, which, in its turn, was intended to subsidise 
medium and coarse cloth production and also to finance labour wele- 
fare measureSe Here in this scheme was an implied recognition 
of the need for an upward revision of coarse cloth pricese But 
the Government had to hit upon this ingenious device to subsidise 
coarse cloth production, instead of straight increase in prices, 
obviously in deference to the views of those who held that the 
trend of mill profits did not justify such a grante However, 
even this scheme was later withdrawn and the Government of India 
announced, early in November, its decision to remit the whole 
question of cloth prices to the Indian Tariff Board. 
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The textile policy of the Government of India, announced in 
the first week of November, had three salient features. The 
Government reaffirmed its determination to bring into force the 
Standardisation Scheme prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee, fixing 
lst December, 1947, as the date for the operation of the scheme. 
Secondly, the Government announced the greation of an equalisation 
fund, to which was to be credited: "(a) the difference between the 
existing ex=mill prices of fine and superfine cloth and the lower 
prices which the Committee believe to be fair, (b) half of the 
amount now being paid as quotaeholders’ commission which Government 
has decided to reduce with effect from lst January, 1945, from 3 
to 13 per cent., and (c) a surcharge on a sliding scale on free 
yarn sold by mills." Thirdly, the Government decided to set up 
regional and unit production committees, consisting of the representa- 
tives of employers and employees, with a view to increasing textile 
productione The Government has since followed up this announcement 
by another giving in detail the terms of reference to the Indian 
Tariff Board which is expected not only to go into the question of 
cloth prices but also to suggest suitable measures to increase 


production 


production and improve the distribution of clothe In fact, 
the terms of reference are as wide as one could desire, and it 
is to be hoped that the Board will be able to make workable 


recommendations to increase cloth production and improve its 
distri butione 


Reference to Tariff Board 


In all this story of the Government's efforts to raise 
the production of cloth, the Government has had to contend 
with the issue of cloth prices which has, every time the 
question of cloth production was discussed, propped up like 
Dick's King Charles’ heade Despite the fact that the Governe 
ment had ample opportunities to study the issue in all its 
bearings, it is a pity that the year is drawing to its close 
without any decision being taken and the whole issue being 
referred to the Tariff Board for decisione The industry has 
reasons to be indignant over the fact that, while the Govern» 
ment accepted only too readily the Ad Hoc Committee's recom-~ 
mendation for a reduction of, prices of fine and superfine 
cloth, it has asked the industry to await the decision of the 
Tariff Board in regard to the question of increase in coarse 
and medium cloth prices. 


Labour Front 


Immense activity = or to be more exact, inactivity = 
prevailed in the labour front during 1947, which was marked 
by protracted strikes and goeslow practices by labour. No 


part of the country was immune from labour unrest which was 
particularly marked in Bombay, Cawnpore, Madras, and Coimbatoree 
Textile labour problem is really made up of three parts - three- 
shift system, larger working day and better employer-employee 
relationship = and, around each one of these, there was sharp 
conflict of opinione Union men were opposed to the three-shift 
system on the ground that work after midnight affected the health 
of workers and some Provincial Governments, notably the Bombay 
Government, were similarly opposed to ite Regarding hours of 
work, it was once proposed in the Textile Control Board that, in 
view of the urgent need for greater production, each shift should 
consist of nine hours instead of eighte This proposal was hotly 
opposed by labour and it remains to be seen whether it will be 
implementede On the whole, the year saw much deterioration in 
employereemployee relationship, despite some very generous awards 
made by the Industrial Courts in different parts of the countrye 
As a matter of fact, some of these awards, notably in Bombay, were 
followed by further strikes. Guite apart from strikes, there was 
sufficient evidence to show that labour adopted deliberate goeslow 
methods to impede production, a practice which is admittedly more 
Sinister than even an alleout strikeée Thus, in Bombay, the drawers-~ 
in, acting under the mistaken belief that the Industrial Award had 
affected their wages adversely = though this was later proved to be 
wrong ~ resorted to goeslow methods ana subsequently resorted to 
strikee The strike lasted more than & week and was called off 


only after 


only after Mre Ge Nanda, Labour Minister, Bombay, made it 
known that the Government would brook no violation of the 
Industrial Award. 


Although the demands for wage increases were apparently 
the chief causes of strikes, it was gradually realised that 
the real causes were much deeper and must be sought ina 
spirit of antagonism, of distrust, and even of a certain con- 
trarinesSe The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government 
to enquire into industrial conditions in the Bombay Province 
(Chairmans Mr. Te E. Waterfield, I.C.S.), reported, after 
enquiring into the conditions in the textile mills in Khandesh, 
which was the scene of prolonged strikes, that "economic priva- 
tions have little responsibility for the recent labour unrest.® 
The Committee accordingly recommended that Works Committees, 
representing both management and labour, be constituted for 
each mill. This suggestion finds its echo in the textile 
policy announced by the Government of India which has under~- 
taken to set up regional and unit production committees with 
the twin object of ensuing labour cooperation in the production 
programe and preventing leakage at the mill ende If these 
committees are set up, they will constitute the most significant 
advance made in the direction of better employer-enmployee relatione 
Ship e 


An important event in the year l$y4/ was the removal of 
protection for the textile industry by the Government of, India 
acting on the recommendation of the Indian Tariff Boarde It 
Will be recalled that the first protection granted to the indus- 
try in 192/ was preceded by a long, strenuous, and bitter struggle 
against foreign competition. Although the removal of protection 
is now of no practical consequence, in view of the fact that there 
is no immediate prospect of any large-scale imports flooding Indian 
markets to the detriment of Indian industry, it is gratifying to 
note that the Government has accepted the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board agreeing to hold a tariff enquiry as soon as imports 
of cotton piecegoods exceed, for three months running, a monthly 
average of 25 million yards, unless the industry itself asks for a 
tariff enquiry earlier on other grounds. 


Although the longeterm outlook for the textile industry is 
quite cheerful, the immediate future is still clouded by many 
uncertaintiese Machinery is still scarce and many units have 
almost worked themselves to scrap value. The Indian Textile 
Delegation to the UeKe has concluded a deal with the Textile 
Machinery Makers Ltd. of the UeKe. to manufacture textile machinery 
in India. Under this agreement, 74 per cent of the shares of the 
Indian company floated for the purpose of making textile machinery 
would be held by Indians. The Company would be equipped to proe 
duce 40,000 spindles per month. The Company has now been formed 
under the name and style of National Wachinery Manufacturers Ltd. 
This company will shortly set up its plant near Bombaye In the 
meanwhile, a few wills in Coimbatore area, it is learned, have 
jointly sponsored a scheme for manufacturing a few spare parts. 


However 
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However commendable this move might be in itself, it would be 
more appropriate if the industry, as a whole, were to pool its 
financial and technical resources to make a success of any one 
venture, if only to avoid duplication of effort. But machinery 
is not the only item which hampers the progress of industry. 

There is labour unrest which, in recent months, has been particu» 
larly acutee There is, above all, no definite industrial policy. 
Some Provincial Governments as, for instance, Madras and Assam, 
have signified their desire to nationalise the industrye Indeed, 
the Madras Government took up an aggressive attitude and, at one 
time, Mre Te Prakasam, the then Premier, declared that he wuld 
allow no further advances being made by the industrye The 
Governnent accordingly prohibited the millowners who had placed 
orders for importing 1,16,000 spindles, allotted to the Province 
under the AlleIndia Textile Plan, from using that equipmente 
However, the Central Government refused to cancel the licenses of 
the millowners and the Madras Government was obliged awkwardly to 
abandon its attitudee It is clear that, unless the mechanical 
replacement problems are solved and labour evinces a keener inter~ 


est in production programme, the immediate prospect will continue 
to be uncertain for the industrye 
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of the Government of India has sent a circular to 
ell textile mills, stating that the Government of 
India plans to recruit Japanese textiles technicians 
and bring: them to India as advisers in local wills. 
the circular requests that individual mills notify 

* the Niinistry of Industries and Civil Supplies how 
many Japanese technical advisers they desire and 
also to specify what type of technicians are re- 
quired. 


hir2e BRYDEN, an American citizen connected with 
the E. D. Sassoon ills in Bombay, in discussing 
this matter stated that he hopes that the prover 
American agency will screen these technicians very 
carefully before granting them permission to procesad 
ITP/D to India. lke also made the suggestion that it would 
ans advisable to have ea few trusted Japaness of 
ip | ACTIONvjorican nationality pose as technicians and visit 
a NFORMATLONnAla with the techniclans in order to report on 
ens ir activities. 
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To the 
Acting United States Political Adviser for Japan, 
Tokyo. 


The Acting Secretary of State informs the Political Adviser of 
the receipt of a confidential airgram dated March 4, 19gkg from the 


American Consulate’ General in ‘iii which is ee herewith in 


full: pay b= S23 o-vy y 


"The Ministry of Industries and Civil Supplies of the ovine 
of India has sent a ¢ircular to all textile mills, stating that the 
isilleat of India plans to recruit Japanese textile technicians and 
bring them to India as advisers in local mills. The circular requests 
that individual mills notify the Ministry of Indugtries and Civil 
Supplies how many technical advisers they desire and also to specify 
what type of technicians are required. 

"Mr. Bryden, an American citizen connected with the E. D. Sassoon. 
Mills in Bombay, in discussing this matter sated that he hopes the 
proper American agency will screen these technicians very carefully 
before granting them permission to progsd to India. He also made 
the suggestion that it would be advigsble to have a few trusted Japancse 
of American nationality pose as teciicians and visit India with the 
technicians in order to report on sheir activities." 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, December 14, 1948 


ACTION 


is assigned to 


—— | 


SUBJECT: Cloth and Yarn Prices 3s : | Aa 


1-7-1055 


QUTH ASIAN 
THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to report that the Government of India 
announced on December 13 that it had accepted the Tariff Board's 
recommendations for determining cloth and yarn prices, According 
to a press release, the Tariff Board's recommendations were 
——; accepted, except for the provision that periodical adjustments 

could be made due to variations in the cost of cotton, manufactur- 
ACTION ing charges, power and fuel, and stores. The prices are in line 
he Ge with the ad hoc prices announced by the Government in August. 
COPIES 
TOs 


87vVLe=cz 1/659 *Svs 


as The textile industry was also encouraged to re-equip and 
/’ | F- modernize itself in order to meet the requirements of a rising 
standard of living in India and to face foreign competition. 


~, 


The GOI decided to place the responsibility of wholesale 
and retail margins upon the provinces and states. Under no cir- 
cumstances is the margin to exceed 20 percent of the exemill price. 
This margin includes costs of transportation and incidentals. 


When the complete report is available, it will be forwarded 
to the Department. 
WSS 


Respectfully yours, 


fd Zisbsit 


Clare H. Timberlake 
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SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS, TFB 10 1949 
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ATTENTION AC’ LING POLITICAL ADVISER *Y5. ¢ iY. 


indian REP FEC hag requested DEPT assistance arranging for employ- 
ment Jap National lidzuno by beni Cloth iflls Co at New Delni. Appli- 
cation for SCAP approval this employment was submitted by Indian Liaison 
TOMAR 1Q/ hedeA: Mek YS ) 
Mission in Jap in letter NR T.C.(! Li Ad Oct /¢ 4yo ana rejected 
sf ( a) “ | om ™~ ‘ -_ a , . 
by SCAP ESS letter 680.2 = 6 WS) BSS/ FT ited Oct 12, with explanation 
‘that permission for travel by Japs to accept general employ ment not antici- 
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Office Memorandum ¢ UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


TO : O- Mr. Ray DATE: 31 —e 199 ) 


FROM : POS —- Mr. Schuler : PN 


t 


SUBJECT: Inquiry from Mr. S. N. Banerji of Embassy of India in regard to 


Japanese technicians traveling to India. 


Herewith copy of communication from Mr. Banerji of the 
Indian Embassy relating to this subject which we discussed the 
other day. You indicated that you might have something in your ‘ 
files which would clarify the matter. At first blush I would 
say that there would seem to be some misunderstanding on the 
part of SCAP or perhaps the Indian Mission in Japan did not 
make its request on the right basis. As you will recall, we 
indicated to Mr. Banerji some months ago that SCAP had full 
authority to authorize the travel of Japanese technicians abroad 


and further that we felt there would be no difficulty in obtaining 


such permission, 


Enclosure: 


Copy of communication fron 

Mr. Banerji dated 27 January 
with enclosure (copy of memo 
from SCAP to Indian Liaison 
Mission in Jaoan dated 12 Octader 
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EMBASSY OF INDIA 
Chancery 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washingtm, D. C. 


27th January, 199 


F.167/A/U9 


My dear Mr. Schuler, 
Appropos of our conversation this morning, I send 
you herewith a copy of a communication received by our 
Mission in Tokyo from the Supreme Commander's headquarters. 
I shall be glad to have your comments. 
Your sincerely, 
/s/ S. N. Banerji 


S. N. Banerji 


Mr. Frank A. Schuler, Jr. 
63 War Manpower Bldg. 

1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, MW 
Washington, D. C. 


encl ° 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS 
Economic am Scientific Section 


680.2 (12 Oct 48 ESS/FTC 12 October 19),8 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Indian Liaison Mission in Japan 


SUBJECT: Travel of Japanese abroad. 


1. Reference is made to letter from the Indian Liaison 
Mission in Japan, No. T.C.G. () 48/32 to Mr. Eaton, dated 
October 7, 198. 

2e The Indian Liaison Mission is informed that there 

have been no new developments in policy relating to the 
travel of Japanese abroad, which would permit Mr. Midzuno 
to accept employment by the Delhi Cloth Mills Co., New Delhi 
(India). It is not anticipated that travel by Japanese to 
accept general employment will be permitted prior to the 


Signing of treaty of peace. 


(Signed) F. E. PICKELLE 
Chief, Foreign Trade 
and Commerce Division 
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JEPARTMENT OF STAT 


SUBJECT: Press statement by Southern India Millowners 
Association relative to serious supply 
conditions in Textile Industry. 


THE HONORABLE 


“8 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, | 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


I have the honor to report that the Southern~In 
have issued to the press a notice from Coimbatore dated 
that unless immediate steps are taken to assure adequate supplies of 


cotton to the mills, there is "likely to be a dislocation in the 
indust ry" . 


The press notice reviews the difficulties which the mills are 
having in obtaining Indian and Pakistan cotton, and the effect it 
is having on output. Indian cotton, controlled at Rs.825/- per candy 
cannot be bought in the market, says the Association, and the 
Provincial Governments have not implemented a recent directive of 
the Center to requisition supplies at the ceiling price for sale to 
the mills. Considerable supplies are said to be hoarded by dealers 
who refuse to sell at the ceiling price. The Association adds that 
its members are not in a position to comply with a request that 
dealers holding large stocks be notified by it to the Provincial 
Governments in order that the latter may issue requisition orders 
against them. ‘So much for Indian cotton. Kapas another and 
uncontrolled variety of Indian cotton is selling for more than 
Rs.l,000 per candy (784 lbs.), as is Pakistan cotton, but the 
controlled prices of cotton cloth and yarn at which the mills must 
sell their products make it impossible to buy cotton at these high 
prices and avoid operating at a loss. Closing the press notice, 
the Association states: 


"In view of the acute shortage of cotton, and in view 
of the inability of the mills to purchase cotton at the 
ceiling rates fixed by the Government, and as the Govern- 
ment have so far failed to secure cotton for the mills, the 
Association views with great concern the serious crisis that 


has come over the industry with no other alternative but to 
close down the mills." 


The Association therefore passed, at a meeting on February 19, 
the following resolutions: 


1. Resolved to advise member mills who are short of cotton to 
give two weeks’ notice to Government and laborers to close —— 


é 


mills either in part or in full. 


2. As, ceiling prices have been fixed only for cotton and ‘hot =} 


"% 
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Madras, India, March 3, 1949, Despatch No.42. 


for kapas, the market rate for kapas is very high which works 
much above the ceiling rate, and as the mills cannot afford to 
pay these high prices for kapas, resolved to request the Govern- 


ment to fix prices for kapas and make kapas or cotton available 
to the mills at ceiling rates; 


; 3. As the Southern Zone is already deficit in cotton and in 
view of the very low carryover of stocks with industry and trade 
and in view of the large increase in consumption of cotton due to 
the introduction of the shift, resolved to request the Government 


to ban immediately the movement of the cotton out of the Southern 
Zone; 


4. As the Textile Commissioner, by his telegram dated 
February 10, 1949, has given an undertaking to compensate for the 
increase in price of Pakistan cotton by a corresponding increase 
in cloth prices, resolved to request all the weaving mills to cover 


up their weaving requirements for april, May and June 1949 by the 
purchase of Pakistan cotton; and 


5. Resolved to urge the Central Government that Pakistan C 
cotton should be specified for a special count and for a special 
price so that there need not be a variation of prices for the same 
counts of yarn for different mills which will create confusion for 
distribution. Therefore, 40/s handloom count may be reserved for 
users of Pakistan cotton or as an alternative, whatever price of yarn 
is allotted for Pakistan cotton should also be allowed for yarns of 


Similar qualities and counts spun out of Indian cotton so as to avoid 
confusion. 


It is believed that the stock position of the various mills 
varies widely. In a conversation with a senior director of the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, a textile undertaking at Madras which 
employs about 40,000 workers, an officer of the Consulate General was 
informed that sufficient cotton was held in its godowns to enable it 
to continue for the present, and therefore there was no danger of a 
shut down in the near future. He said that it was hoped that with 


the advent of the new crop, Indian cotton would again become available 
at the ceiling price. 


As for Pakistan cotton, the policy of the Pakistan Government 
was mostly to blame for the high prices and the meagre imports from 
that country into India. Licences to export were issued by the 
Pakistan Government, states the Consulate General's contact, to so 
many newcomers to the field that the old established exporters were 
limited to little more than token quotas. Where some at one time 
exported in hundreds of thousands of bales, they are now limited to 
thousands or even only hundreds of bales. Importers in India were 
reluctant to deal with unknown exporters from Pakistan, and the 
latter were at the same time experiencing great difficulty in 
obtaining cotton inasmuch as they were entirely unfamiliar with the 
business. It is believed that the experienced exporters in Pakistan 
are making no effort to buy up licences held by the inexperienced, in 
the hope that the Pakistan Government would see the unwisdom of 
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Madras, India, March 3, 1949, Despatch No.42. 


continuing to spread the cotton exporting business over so many 
dealers to whom the business is entirely unfamiliar. 


As was to be expected, the press has generally sympathized 
with the position of the millowners, but few helpful suggestions 
have been offered. The Mail, on February 21st, takes rather an 
I-told-you-so attitude, and says that controls should not have 
been re-imposed in the first place, and that they should now be 
removed. Failing this, the Government should take full responsi- 
bility for making control effective, including the procuring of 
raw cotton and the supply of it to the mills. 


The Hindu, (February 23rd) argues that the first step is to 
prohibit the export of cotton from the Province, and that the 
Government should give serious consideration to some scheme 
designed to permit the manufecturer of cloth to charge a higher 
price for cloth made from cotton which he has been compelled to 


purchase at a price higher than the ceiling price for Indian 
cotton, 


Respectfully yours, 


) 


j ; A i, 
. i Se a os a 4 ’ f . 


Robert B, Streeper 
American Consul General 


L 
Original and hectograph to Department 
Copy to American Embassy, New Delhi. 
" © American Consulate General, Bombay 
« ® American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Bombay, India, July 29, 1949 


— bi 
Subject: Further Relaxation of Cloth patoning tn _Boubay 


OFEICE OF 
INTEQNATEP AL THAUE POLICY 


AUG8 1949 | 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATS, 


WASHINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF SiATE 


SIRs 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's monthly 
report on cotton yarn and piece goods for June 1949 (No. 191 of 
July 21, 1949) wherein it was mentioned that the Bombay Government 
had withdrawn all quantitative restrictions on the purchase of 
medium and coarse cloth. Effective July 23, fine and superfine 
cloth have been temporarily freed from rationing for a period of 
two months, Fine and superfine cloth can now be purchased without 
limit but government has warned that this concession may be with- 
drawn before the end of the two month period, if deemed necessary. 


67y6c-L/SSG9°SV783 


The Provincial Government has further decided to encourage 
retail trade by licensing additional firms who will be permitted to 
buy and sell cloth. These new retailers will be known as "Special 
Retail Distributors" and will be permitted to handle medium and 
coarse cloth primarily. The Provincial Textile Controller may at 
his discretion allow them to buy certain varieties of fine cloth. 
While the original retailers have been assured that unsold stocks 
would be taken back by the government in case of decontrol, no such 
guarantee will be given the special distributors. 


In view of the increasing complaints of large accumulations of 
cloth with mills, the Minister of Industries and Supplies, Government 
of India, had called the Bombay Ministers of Civil Supplies and Labor 
for discussions in New Delhi on July 26 and 27. It is reported that 
the Government of India is concerned over the cloth accumulations and 
will insist on provincial governments taking energetic action to ree 
lieve the congestion. Reports from New Delhi indicate that about a 
a dozen mills in the country have closed down and between 10 and 15 
mills have given notice of impending closure, 


The Bombay Minister of Civil Supplies is not in favor of cloth: 


UNCLASSIELED 


ACTION COPY . ee 


Despatch no. 352, 
ea 3. 
“Tuly 23, 


Indie, 
1949. 


» 2 us 


decontrol. In his view, the congestion is seasonal and there is 
no cause for panic, 


A major factor that may influence the Government of India 
toward retaining textile control is that cloth decontrol might 
seriously affect the "grow more food" program. Cloth is perhaps 
the only essential article that the cultivator buys at controlled 
prices, Any increase in cloth prices arising from decontrol would 
be resented by the cultivator and would give the communists a 
“talking point®. The Government of India would likely be severely 
criticized if control on cloth were removed and, at the same time, 
control on food grains retained. 


Respectfully yours, 


Clare H. Timberlake 
American Consul General 


DDD 02 
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American Embassy, New Delhi. 
American Consulates General, Calcutta and Madras. 
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| OF THE 
UNITED STATES .OF AMERTCA 


Jy | 
No , 164 alERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Madras, Indiu, august 16, 1949 


DC /R 
UNCLASSIFIED GIRBE COPY 


Transmittal of Indian Coir Yarn Market Report 
from William Goodacre and %ons, Ltd., Alleppey, 
Travancore, South India, to the Department of 
Commerce 


The Consul General has the honor to enclose five conies 
of the Coir Yarn Market Report dated August 10, i949, prepared 
by William Goodacre and Sons, Limited, alleppey, Travancore 
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‘and Sons, Ltd., Alleppey, Travancore, South India, 
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WILLIAM GOODACRE AND SONS LTD, ALLEPPI 


10th August 1949 
Weekly Report on the Indian Coir Yarn Market. 


The prices mentioned in this report are per ton of 20 ecwts. 
CIF London based on a rate of freight of 103s/+ per shipping ton. 
Additional if any over London basis must be added to these prices. 
Fluctuations in freight are for buyers' account. Shipments are 
dependent on tonnage being available. War Risk Insurance extra. 
All yarns are packed in hydraulically pressed bales weighing 3 cwts. 
nett. Coir Fibre is packed in bales of 2 ecwts.nett. 


it is reported that there is good demand for all yarns, but 
business is held up owing to bad weather. It is also reported that 
there is a shortage of husks indicating that prices are likely to rise. 


Nominal prices based on present indications are as follows. 
Sales are subject to the usual cable offers and confirmations: - 


Real Alapat AAA. AA. A eql. 
Common Yarn A.B.C. 20.30 50% 
do G,.GK.GXX eql. 
sup.Aratory AAA.AA,A eql. 
Fine Yarn 1.2.3 eql. 
do 3.71.4 eql. 
Fine Weaving AAA.AA.A eql. (nominal) » 
Sup.-Anjengo AAA.AA.A eql.-: , 
Extra Fine Anjengo ** & * eql. | (nominal) 
Ordy.Anjengo 1.2.3 eql. 
Init Alapat 1l.2@ed OGL. / 
Ashtamidy 1.2.3 eql. 
Roping No.2- 100% 
Anjengo A.B.C eql. 
Coir Fibre FFFF 100% 
i FFF 100% 
p FF 100% 
M.eK.Dholls (loose dholls) 
Roping No.5= 100% 


(nominal) 


C/Yarn 
10 

5 
10 


5 
15 
13 

S 
15 
10 
10 


Australian Main Ports add £ 
New Zealand Main Ports _ 
Beira & Lourenco Marques '" 

New York Pacific Coast 


ports " 
Casablanca " 
Port Said/Suez deduct 
St.John NB/Halifax add 
Montreal " 
Singapore " 
Penang " 
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REC'D No.174 


SETE 
SEPT ° 12 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
Madras, India, September 6, 1949 
ACTION 


COM ENC UNCLASSIFIED 


INFO 

FR 

ITP ENG Transmittal of Indian Coir Yarn Market Report 
tae cir from William Goodacre and Sons, Ltd., Alleppey, 


Travancore, South India, to the Department of 
TAR ENG Commerce . 


The Consul General has the honor to enclose five copies 
of the Coir Yarn Market Report dated August 31, 1949, prepared 


by William Goodacre and Sons, Limited, Alleppey, Travancore, 
South India. 


ok1,52 
GMadhavan: gm 


Enclosures: 


Five conies of Indian Coir Yarn Market 
Report dated August 31, 1949, 


Original to Department 
Copy to Embassy, New Delhi. 
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ACTION COPY: 


“IME HONORABLE 
THE ‘SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
oIR: ie 


t have the honor to refer to the Department's unnumbered 
instruction of July 20; 1949, transmitting a letter IT- -910-MM 
dated July 15, 1949, from the Department of Commerce, in which 
inquiry is made concerning reported negotiations between the 
Government of the United Provinces and a British firm for the 
purchase of a rayon plant to be established at Allahabad . 


This matter has been discussed with Mr. S. Bhootalingan, 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of Industry and Supply, who confirms 
that the negotiations reported in the Journal of Commerce on 
June 24, 1949, are still in progress and that the facts appear- 
ing in the newspaper account are substantially accurate. the 
plant will be owned and operated by the Provincial Government, 
and the negotiations are being currently conducted by the 
Minister of Finance, U.P. Government, Lucknow. It is. stated 
that no definite agreement has yet been reached concerning ihe 
price of the equipment, delivery dates, and terms of payment, 
and that tha Drovlneial Finance Minister would welcome cOrre~— 
spondence with American suppliers of similar equipment. It is 
pointed out, however, that in view of the reduction of import 
from hard currency areas made necessary as a resuit of the 
recent sterling pool agreement, tenders from american suppliers 
can be considered only if prices and delivery terms are sub- 
stantially more advantageous than those obtainable from British 
sources. Details concerning the offer by the latter were 
unobtainable. | 


ieieattet yours, 
For the Ambassador; 


Howard Donovan 


Counselor of Embassy 
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TO : Department of State 


FROM: BOMBAY 579 December 7, LOLI COM 


REF: Department's instruction of November 21,7949 (Code No. 415749 3751) 


SuBJET: Data on Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Limited, Bombay. 


OnmZe |ZORHAN?Y VA MZ 


the Department's instruction was a request dated 
November 4, 1949, from George Wills and Sons, Incorporated, 132 Front 
street fNew York 5, N.Y, to the Depa artment of Commerce for certain data 
on B y Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Limited, Bombay. The 
American firm listed 9 questions for which it desired replies. 
} 
From inquiries made of the Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, 
it is understood that it had recently replied to a questionnaire received 
directly from George Wills and Sons. A copy of the 
local firm has been given to the Consulate General 
that the American firm's questions are 
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tics published by the Bombay iillowners' kieontation. 
of ¢oods manufactured by the mill and its capacity to 
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fabrics, such information can only be proviced by 
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a 
espect to the mill's monetary position, an examination of its balance 

privices for the year ended December 31, 1946, shows that its capitalization 
is Rs. lk, 549,000. The company mace a profit of O00 in 1946. it 
paid a dividend of Rs.33 ver share, the original paid-in value of which 
Rs.250, The dividend would have been more, but for the ceiling imposed by 
the Government of India on dividends of “panes Limited Pers The 
shares of the company constitute the leading scrip in the textiles section 
the Bombay stock market. At present each Hla is quoted around iis.1,U040 
against the paid-in value of Rs. 250. The company enjoys a high reputation 
in the textile industry and trade, 
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Data for a World Trade Directory report have been requested 


and the report will be submitted as soon as completed. 
The above information may be transmitted to George Wills and 
discretion of the Department of Commerce. 
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TO : Department of State 
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REF: AIMS 1950 JAN 4 4 11 45 


SUBJECT: Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Report - November 19/9 


Cloth production by mills in India during September 1949 was 2.5 
percent lower than the previous month and 15.9 percent lower than 
september 1948. The substantial fall in production in September 19/49 
is attributed primarily to the closing down of certain mills on account 
of cloth accumulation and other causes. 


lextile production by Indian mills tenaed downwara auring the nine 
months ended September 30, 1949. This is borne out by the following table 
of quarterly production indices of cloth and yarn; the average quarterly 
production in 1948, the complete calendar year for which production 
statistics excluding Pakistan mills are available, is taken as the base. 


Cloth Yarn 
Average quarterly production, 19438 100.0 100, 0 
First Quarter 1919 92.2 98.9 
Second Quarter 1949 91.9 95.6 
Third Quarter 1949 39,3 Jie3 


Monthly production figures since January 1949 are contained in tne 
restricted appendix to this report. It is significant that the decline in 
production is steeper in the case of cloth than in yarn. This would indi- 
cate that yarn manufacture provides a higher margin of profit to the in- 
dustry than cloth. The declining production trend is ascribable to 
several factors, such as, the ageing of the machinery, shortage of raw 
cotton and the uneconomic price program which has forced a number of 
marginal units to close down either entirely or partially. 


In the context of declining production, the target of 4,500 million 
yards provisionally set by the GOI for 1950 appears too ambitious to be 
reached, ‘The textile industry is one of the 14 industries for wnich the 
GOI has set provisional production goals for 1950 on the recomaencations 
of the Standing Committee of the Central Advisory Council for Inaustries. 
Although higher than actual production in 1945 and the estimated output in 
1949, these targets are stated to be lower than the installed capacities of 
the industries concerned, This is also true of the textile industry, the 
current installed capacity of which is larger than in 1944 when the mills 
established a record production of 4,850 million yards. Compared with “ee 
million spindles and 201,761 looms installed in 1944, mills reported 10.4 
million spindles and 202,072 looms in 1948. Although corresponding eee 
for 1949 are not available, it is believed that more spindles and looms were 
added during the year. Under normal circumstances, it should not be 
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difficult for the industry to fulfil the prescribed target. 


Sources connected with the industry, however, are pessimistic of 
the industry's capability to manufacture 4,500 million yards in 1950. 
They point out that comparison with the 1944 performance is invidious 
Since present conditions are not similar to those prevailing in 1944. 
Firstly, the efficiency of the machinery is substantially below that in 
the war period due to aging. Because of high costs and exchange diffi- 
culties, the industry has not been able to replace worn out machinery. 
Secondly, while labor worked 54 hours a week in 1944, it works only 48 
hours a week now. Besides, labor is accused of following a deliberate 
policy of "slowing down" production with the result that the man-hour 
output has declined. Thirdly, the ceiling prices fixed by the GOI are 
stated to be unremunerative for marginal units which, as a consequence, 
have either closed down or threatening to do so, One of the serious 
defects of the GOI'S cloth price policy is that the same maximum is per- 
mitted for both larger and smaller units. As a result, the smaller 
units are at a disadvantage and their narrow profit margin is unable to 
accommodate any substantial rise in prices of raw materials. While the 
GOI is committed to a policy of progressive reduction in the prices of 
manufactured goods, the millowners contend that the raw materials are 
not provided at controlled prices. Uotton, the chief raw material, is 
in short supply and is not available at the official ceilings on which 
cloth prices are based. Imported cotton and fuel oil have become 
costlier following devaluation, Granting that cloth prices will be 
adjusted to provide for the higher cost of production, the industry 
doubts that adequate cotton will be available in 1950 to fill the cloth 
production program, In this connection, the Bombay Millowners!' Associa- 
tion has represented to the Government of India that foreign exchange be 
released with little delay for importing 1.2 to 1.4 million bales in 
addition to the 800,000 bales programed to be imported this season, 
Another disturbing factor affecting the industry is the labor policy of 
the Central and Provincial.Governments. The Bombay millowners allege 
that the labor policy pursued by the Bombay Government is not conducive 
to the efficient working of the industry. The Bombay Industrial Ke- 
lations Act, which was heralded by the provincial government as a 
panacea for resolving labor-capital disputes, has actually given rise to 
problems more complicated than before, it is stated. In the circumstances, 
the industry believes that unless concessions in the form of higher cloth 
prices are given to the mills and labor cooperation is also assured, it 
will be impossible for the mills to maintain production at current levels, 
let alone the attainment of the target of 4,500 million yards, 


The industry is also agitating for the repeal of the excise duty on 
cloth consumed within the country. An excise duty of 25 percent on fine 
and superfine cloth and 6¢ percent on medium clotn was imposed by the GOI 
in April 1949. Unfortunately, this impost coincided with a period of con- 
tinued fall in the buying power of the people. As a consequence, the 
millowners contend that the domestic demand for cloth, particularly of 
fine counts, has considerably slackened. Besides increasing the cost of 
living, the duty has reduced the turnover in the cloth trade. In order 
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to stimulate domestic consumption, the industry considers it imperative 
that the duty be abolished, 


fhe current trend of cloth exports has confirmed the view that the 
target of 800 million yards for the year July 1949 through June 1950 is 
not too high to be reached. From July through November 1949, exports 
totaled nearly 223 million yards, Of these, about 113 million yards were 
exported in October and November 1949 compared with only 54 million yards 
in the corresponding two months of 1948. Although official confirmation 
is lacking, it is believed that the overall quota will be distributed be- 
tween mill cloth and hand loom cloth in the proportion of 3 to l. Yarn 
exports are also moving up. Compared with the average monthly exports of 
627,000 pounds in the period April through August 1949, exports totaled 
4.2 million pounds in October and 6.5 million pounds in November 1949, 


A disappointing feature of the cloth export trade is that it has not 
earned any substantial dollar or hard currency for the GOI. Except for 
small shipments to Canada, the trade is mainly cirected toward soft curren 
areas. Rumors that certain mills in Bombay and Nadras have entered into 
large commitments with US and Canadian buyers have not yet materialized, 
In an effort to boost shipments toward hard currency areas, the Textile 
Commissioner has circularized the mills stressing the importance of sales 
to such areas and suggesting that facilities be given to prospective 
shippers to such areas. 


With the expanding export trade, complaints of cloth and yarn accu- 
mulations with mills have diminished. By September 30, 1949 stocks with 
mills were reduced to 2 months! production, 


Despite the substantial reduction in the accumulation of cloth, mills 
which were shut cown for this reason continue to remain closed. the linister 
of Industry and Supply, GOI, recently cisclosed in the Indian Parliament that 
since April 1949, twenty-eight mills had been completely closed down and 
twenty-one mills had reduced their shifts, Among the various causes mention- 
ed by the Ilinister as contributing to the closures were uneconomic working, 
accumulation of cloth and yarn, financial difficulties and labor trouble. 

The resulting loss in production is computed at 25 million yards per month, 
About 37,000 workers have been "laid off" on account of the complete closures 
while an additional 11,000 workers have been rendered jobless because of the 
shift reductions. Press reports indicate that the Central and Bombay Govern- 
ments are striving to persuade the mills to reopen but no appreciable pro- 
gress appears to have been made. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving hills 
which normally employed 13,000 workers is expected to be reopened from 
January 9, 1950, but with a reduced complement. It should be noted that 

the closure of this mill was not due primarily to cloth accumulation but 

to inefficient management and disputes among the directors. from inquiries 
made of textile intersts, the Consulate General believes that the affected 
mills are in no hurry to reopen although the ostensible reason of cloth 
accumulation holds good no longer, Practically all of them are stated to 
be marginal units and cannot strike even at the prevailing level of cloth 
prices. In the middle of December, a total of 15 mills remained entirely 
closed in the Bombay Province and 21 had curtailed their shifts. In aadition, 
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18 had given notice of impending total or partial closure due to cotton 
shortage or uneconomic working. 


The hand loom industry is disturbed over yarn supplies. It is re- 
ported that weavers are experiencing a shortage of yarns between 20s and 
30s counts directly attributable to the free exports of yarn, Yarn re- 
quirements of hand looms are largely seasonal. During the cold season, 
hand looms in northern and central India specialize in medium and coarse 
varieties since demand from consumers is confined to such varieties. A 
spokesman of the mill industry explained that the weavers are not con- 
sistent in their demands, It would appear that a few months back the 
weavers asked for yarn of fine counts. When the mills produced such yarns 
and released large quantities, there were no buyers and substantial quanti- 
ties accumulated with the mills. 


A severe cloth scarcity is reported from the Portuguese possession 
of Goa. This is attributed to the monopolistic activities of the govern- 
mentesponsored Goa Supply Commission which handles the import and dis- 
tribution of cloth. It is reported that Indian textiles are being sold 
at 200 percent above the ex-mill prices. 


bth Cttetla! 
Clare H, Timberlake 
American Consul General 
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Appendix II: Statistics of Cloth and Yarn Imports and ixports. 


Copies to New Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. 
sources of Information: 


Deputy Textile Commissioner to the Government of India, Bombay. 
Secretary, Millowners' Association, Bombay, 

Commerce, Bombay. 

Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation Accounts of India, August 1949. 
Unpublished records of the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 
Monthly Survey of Business Conditions in India, July 1949. 
Daily newspapers. 
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APPENDIX I 


A. Production of Cloth and Yarn by Indian Mills 
(Figures in millions) 


Period 
Yards 


1945 1/ 1,687.6 
ay or 
9537.6 
1948 2 4,319.3 
January 1949 34009 
February 1949 : 319.1 
March 1949 20.8 : 33063 
April 1949 338.4 
May 1949 , 328.7 
June 1949 325.1 
July 1949 R , 322.6 
August 1949 | 52542 
september 1949 Ihisd 


September 1948 } 376.9 


1/ Includes Pakistan 


B. Consumption of Indian liiill Cloth and Yarn 
(January through September 1949) 


clory 


Cloth Production at loom point 2,951,350,000 Yards 
Total cloth baled 2,005,140,000 * 


= 1,914,267 bales 


Cloth delivered for defense and) 
other official use ) 

Cloth delivered for export 

Cloth delivered for civil con- } 
sumption ) 


23,000 bales 
240,949 " 


1,843,366 " 


2,107,715 * 
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YARN 

Yarn production 252585,790 bales 
Yarn consumed in mills LiGA3,e45 £4* 
Yarn delivered for defense) 

and other official use ) 5,418 i 
Yarn delivered for export 36,073 “ 
Yarn available for consumption) 

in hand looms, power looms ) 

and other industries ) 701,056 . 

2,585,790 . 


———— 


1/ One bale of cloth = 
2/ One bale of yarn = 


1,500 yards gross 


400 pounds gross 


OG, Supply and Distribution of Mill Cloth - 


september 1919 


(In bales of 1,500 yards) 


SUPPLY 


Carryover on September 1, 194° 
Cloth baled in September 1949 


DISTRIBUTION 


Delivered for export 39 , S64 
Delivered for defense ) 

and other official use) 2,089 
Delivered for domestic) 


consumption ) 1799, 509 


Carryover September 30, 1949 


a, 


436,437 
210,981 
61,7, 1,68 


221,462 
126,006 


64,7 4.68 


—_ 


sources Confidential bulletin on cloth and yarn 


production for September 1949 issued by 
the Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 
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Ports - October 1949 


Country of 


Origin Grey White 


(Yards) ( Yards) 
Japan 

United Kingdom 
Canada 

United States 
Switzerland 
italy 
Netherlands 
Pakistan 
Hongkong 


226,484 155,789 
23,932 1,285,936 
he 

5,002 

78,186 

1,800 

29, 831 


ba 


Colored, 


printed 


or dyed _ 
(Yards) 


Total 


(Yards) 


50, 558 
25344,131 


432,831 
3,653,999 


27,213 
57,976 


765 


~ 250,416 1,556,584 


80,643 4,287,643 


Be. dmports of Cotton Yarn into Indian 


— ee 


Ports =- October 1949 


Country of Origin 


United Kingdom 
Japan 


Pounds 


56,930 
50,000 


106, 030 


CG. ixports of Cotton Piece Goods from 


Indian Ports - October 19/9 


Country of Destination 


October 1949 


(Yards) 


United States ‘cs 
United Kingdom ‘ 
otraits Settlements ... 
Turkey a 
Federated lialay States 
Ad en 

Arabia 

Bahrein Islands 

Iraq 

Tran 

Afghanistan 

Pakistan Western 
Pakistan Eastern 
Ceylon 

burma 

Nigeria 

ltalian East Africa ... 


3,102 
634,147 
3,613,389 


1,984, 512 
7,109,102 
1,091,081 
415,401 
1,953,489 
1,039,462 
1,348, 669 
984, '709 
29,766 
3,747,393 
2,684, 588 
1,256,086 
171,836 
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Country of Destination October 1949 
( Yards ) 


Anglo Egyptian Sudan 19239220 
Rhodesia 998,374 
Tanganyika 1,181, 328 
Kenya, Zanzibar and Pemba , 3,151,847 
Abyssinia ‘ 64,119 
Australia ; 4y216,249 
New Zealand ‘ ) 1,403,504 
Other Countries : ee 4,711,'7'70 


Total 50, 337,633. 


D. Exports of Cotton Yarn from Indian Ports - October 1949 


Country of Destination Uctobder 1949 
(Pounds) 


United Kingdom : 34,000 
Palestine 24,000 
Pakistan Western ‘ . 507 , 037 
Pakistan Lastern $51,014 
Aden oe 404, 200 
Bahrein Islands _ 9,200 
Straits Settlements Se $65,200 
Hongk ong <a 553,200 
Kenya ‘ ; S00 
langanyika ‘ 55200 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan ‘ ‘ 10,000 
Maskat : ; 4.5, 600 
Trucial Coast , 12,400 
Arabia - 14,800 
<uweit 1,200 
Iraq cas 118, ‘700 
Java . 34,500 
Thailand . 196,400 
Afghanistan ‘ 71,600 
Italian East Africa ne 61, 600 
Abyssinia — : 34,400 


4,155,351 
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SECURITY: UNCLASSTFIED PRIORITY: AIR POUCH 


10 : Department of State 


FROM: BOMBAY 656 December 31, 1949 


REF: 48M3 


SUBJET: Value of Certain Textiles 


Cotton Yarn 


| Domestic prices of cotton yarn are controlled by the Government of 
\'| India through the Textile Commissioner who fixes maximum ex-mill prices 
Y for each count. Appendix I to this report contains the schedule of 
maximum ex-mill prices currently in force. Yarn prices are revised 
every quarter and the current prices were fixed on November l, 1949. 
The Textile Commissioner has also stipulated that the maximum retail 
price should not exceed 124 percent above the ex-mill price, but the 
provincial and state governments are re to prescribe lower maxi- 
mum, In the Bombay province, tne maximum profit margin permitted to the 
yarn trade is only 6¢ percent; peieorremmrone ly the maximum retail price is 
6z percent above the ex-mill price. 


Export prices of yarn are not controlled. Trom June 1949, exports 
of cotton yarn have been liberalized and licenses are given freely for 
exports of yarn below 30s counts. 


Woolen Yarn 


Exports of woolen yarn were prohibited until November ll, 1949, 
whence woolen yarn shipments have been placed under open general license. 


6y|le-cl/Ss9’° Svs 


Bombay prices of woolen yarns of certain counts are contained in 
Appendix II. There are three varieties of yarn spun by Bombay mills de- 
nending upon the quality of the raw wool: merino, super cross breed and 
cross breed. Most of the raw wool supplies used in tne manufacture of 
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APPENDIX I 


Maximum Ex-Factory Prices of Yarn Packed by the Mills 
after 31st October, 1949 
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3/14s Waste — , Rs. 5-15- 0 per 10 pounds 
1-1/2s Waste ; Pee is, 5-15- : . 
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3s Waste j , : ae 7. Rs.6=— 6= 
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6s Waste ine /- - Was Rs, 6-11- 

7s Waste ey bis ‘i - Rs, 6-13- 

1-1/2 Waste Coloured Mixing ve , Rs.6- l- 
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Minimum ___ Price per 10 pounds _ 
Product of 

counts and Single two-fold 
Lea strength 

in pounds 


i ee 


Indian/Pakistan 
i 
it 


DOF om~aw 


o | 
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1300 
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Foreign African 1600 
i i if 


i i it 
Foreign Egyptian/ 1800 
Karnak/Menoufi carded 
Foreign Egyptian/ 2200 
Karnak/Menoufi combed 
Foreign Egyptian/ 1800 
Karnak/Menoufi carded 
Foreign Eeyptian/ 2000 
Karnak/Menoufi combed 
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yee 5, ated 2000 5312 65 0 
Karnak/Maarad Superior 


combed 
to 9s Mixed Yarn 
10s to 20s _ " " 
228 to 30s ” 
28 to 40s 
L2s to 50s 
52s to 60s 
62s to 80s 


ame. - + —?- 
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16 
20 
23 
27 
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1. All prices are for grey yarns of full count (subject to standard tolerances 
in count) and of the minimum count Lea Strength product given in column 3, 
full reeling, in hanks packed in 10 pound bundles and in bales/cases. 


Odd counts of yarn are not permitted for 


For folded yarns over two-fold add 1 anna per ply to the two-fold prices 
indicated. 


For other counts (exclusive of fractional counts) the ex-factory price 
shall be the price specified above, for the count next below, increased by: 
3 annas per count in the case of 32s to 60s (carded) 
4 annas per count in the case of 60s to 30s (combed) 


Cheesing and/or Coning charges) 


: a Rse2 O O per 10 pounds up to and 
including case packing 


including 30s, 
Rs.3 O O per LO pounds over 30s. 


Yarn supplied on beams may be charged by the supplying manufacturer at 
the following maximum prices: 


(a) up to and including 20s at 2 annas per pound above the ex-mill 
price per bundle as notified. 
(b) over 20s and up to and at 3 annas per pound above the ex-mill 
including 40s orice per bundle as notified. 
(c) over Z0s at 4 annas per pound above the ex-mill 
price per bundle as notified, 
yarns delivered by a manufacturer on bobbins or in any other forms 


will not be charged anything higher than the ceiling price or ex- 
mill price whichever is lower, 


S. 
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Mills who obtain not less than 75 percent of their motive power 

by burning coal and/or fuel oil in their boilers will be permitted 
to increase the above prices of grey yarn by 2s percent as compen- 
satory coal and/or fuel oil allowance rounding off the final price 


to the nearest 


half anna, 


Packing: The above yarn prices are inclusive of charges for standard 
make up and packing, in securely packed bales as under, starting from 
the innermost layer: 


1 layer 
l layer 
1 layer 
1 layer 
1 layer 


of paper, Kraft, Wrapping (inner) or Fents. 
Light Hessian. 

of paper, packing, waterproof, 

of tarpaulin* (only during monsoon months). 
of Heavy Hessian (outer) 


* WVhere tarpaulin is not readily available an additional 
layer of waterproof paper can be used. 


NOTE: 


current rate of exchange, one rupee equals 21 
There are 16 annas to a rupee and 12 pies to 


(Source: The Textile Commissioner, Bombay) 
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Woolen Yarn Prices 


(per pound, ex-warehouse, Bombay) 


Counts Merino Super Cross-breed Cross~breed 


Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As.Ps. 


16s and below 
18s 
20s 
248 
30s 
10s 


NOTE: At the current rate of exchange, one rupee 
equals 30 cents. There are 16 annas to a 
rupee and 12 pies to an anna. 


(Source: Nagpada Woolen Mills, Bombay). 
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SUBJECT: Speech by Sir Vithal Chandavarker at 
ie Annual General Meeting of Millowners' 
Association 
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THE HONORABLE 
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SIR: , 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of a speech 
delivered by Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, M.LeAe, Chairman, 
Millowners' Association, Bombay, at their Annual 
General Meeting April ll, 1945. The members of the 
Millownerst Association are those interested in the 
cotton textile industry of this region and Sir Vithal 
discusses cotton textile production and distribution 
in India as well as labor conditions in the industry. 


Sir Vithal reported that 1944 was another year 
of prosperity for the mills but with lower profits, 
Production was maintained at about 4,800,000,000 yards 
of cloth and 1,600,000,000 pounds of yarn. 


Discussing the current cloth famine which has 
been given considerable publicity in the press, Sir 
Vithal says that the cloth available for civilian 
consumption during 1943-44 was 68% less and during 
1944-45 it is expected to be 114% less than the pree 
war average. He does not consider this reduction 
sufficient to cause a famine of the size and nature 
indicated by press reports, but if the press is correct 
the responsibility lies with the government for not 
adequately controlling distribution, He appears 
completely to overlook the fact that the reduction 
in cloth available to consumers has been coupled with 

-; a considerable increase in consumer purchasing power 
which has doubtless caused a demand mich greater than 
in preewar years, Sir Vithal admits that an increase 
in production is possible but that a rate of output 


of as much as 6,000,000,000 yards yearly he considers < 
impossible because: s 
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le Sufficient raw materials and fuel are 
not always available. 


2_ There is a shortage of trained labor and 
there is excessive labor absenteeism. 


There has recently been considerable criticism 
of the fact that cloth is being exported from India 
while there is an insufficient quantity available 
for domestic consumption. Referring to millowners 
Sir Vithal said “we are not our own masters" and such 


as have taken place were a matter of diplo- 
matic and strategic necessity, 


Discussing the labor situation in the mills, he 
says there were twenty-five strikes in 1944, all in 
contravention of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
resulting in a loss of 315,211 man days as compared 
with 285,748 man days is 1943. In addition, 210,000 
man days were lost through “hartals" (mass absenteeism 
for political reasons) in the past year as compared 
with 380,000 in the previous year. Contrary to 
press reports, piece work earnings have increased and 
they are now fhe highest since 1954. The number of 
complaints and grievances recorded at the office of 
the Gowernment Labor Officer were the lowest on records 
He attgibutes this to the increased attention given to 
labor problems by the Association and member mills, 


With reference to the Textile Control Board (on 
which millowners are represented), he says this has 
done good work, § However, he objects to the Governe 
ment considering this as the sole authority to be 
consulted on all matters. He believes the Millowners! 
Association should also be consulted. 


Regarding capital goods and machinery needed by the 
mills for post-war operations, Sir Vithal urges that the 
Govermment take the millowners into their confidence in 
order that the latter may know what progress has been, 


or is bye made, in negotiations with Great Britain 
and the ted States. 


With reference to a proposed increase in the 
production of textile mills, this Consulate has ascer~ 
tained that at a recent mee ting of the Textile Control 
Board, Mre H. Me Patel, Secretary, Industries and Civil 
Supplies Department, Government of India, requested the 
mills to establish three shifts, presumably on a twenty~ 
four hour basis. At present practically all mills 
are working two shifts of nine hours each. According 
to a local textile labor expert, the proposal would 
mean an increase in Bombay textile workers of 60,000 
to 70,000 and these are not only not available but no 
housing could be found for them. This informant says 
that local textile millwrkers have increased from 


130,000 
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difficulties are acute, In addie 

thal to this be difficult to find technie 
cians and Po three shifts, He believes 
that production would be autematically increased if 
it were not for “hartals",. Ina recent “hartal", 
which was supposed to last one day, forty milis out 
yg four were not worki On the second day 

were not working this increased to 

on the third day. The “hartals" are prac- 

be pn all the work of the Congress Party, and 
with et of cloth prevailing at present, any 
stoppage of textile production increases the shortage 
to the detriment of the population as a whole, 


beveling chert tember 1939 to 220,000 at present and 


Respectfully yours, 


Yorwod fur 


Howard Donovan 
American Consu} 
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Enclosure to despatch No. 1985 of 11 18, 1945 
from Howard Donovan, American Consul, Bombay, India, 
entitled “Speecy by Sir Vithal Chandavarkar at 
Anmmal General Meeting of Millowners’ Association". 


Copy ~ mk 


Speech delivered by SIR VITHAL CHANDARVARKAR, 
MeLeAeo, Chairman, Millowners’ Association, 

Bombay, at the Anmal General Meeting held on 
Wednesday, the llth April 1945, at 11:30 aeme (8.T.) 


% % * 


Gentlemen: 


I am sure you will all agree that, as far as the war 
situation is concerned, we are meeting in a very ha 
circumstance indeed. We can now look, with confidence, 
for the early termination of the war with complete 
victory for the Allied Nations, I do not think it will 
be out of place for me to place on record our appreciation 
of the magnificent way in which our own troops have fought 
in the war, and I do hope that the contribution they have 
made to the victory will be remembered by the Allied 
Nations, especially Great Britain when the time for making 
of the peace comes. But, in the meantime, I would like 
to repeat a suggestion which I made in my recent speech 
on the Finance Bill, namely the urgent necessity for 
His Excellency the Viceroy following the example of Mre 
Churchill by appointing a special representative to go 
round the various training centres in this country as 
well as the various war theatres to see that the Indian 
soldiers are getting the full benefits of the amenities 
provided for them by the Red Cross. We are entitled to 
make this suggestion because our Industry has always in 
the past contributed very handsomely to the Red Cross 
Fund in this Province to the appeals made from time to 
time by the Head of the Province, Now, gentlemen, I 
shall touch on some of the important events of the year, 


The Cotton Textile Industry in India had another 
year of prosperity, but the trading results of 1944 were 
on the average, on account of the price reductions brought 
about by the Textile Control Board and other factors, 
about 25 to 35% lower than those of the preceding year 
and in certain cases, profits had dropped off even to 
a greater extent, Production, however, was maintained 
at the peak fi of 4,800 miiiion yeards of cloth and 
1,600 million Toe. of yarn, Here, I must ss for 
a moment and deal at length with a sub ject ch has 
been discussed almost threadbare in every section of the 
press. JI refer to the cloth imine which has been 
reported in various parts of Indiae. In the year 1943-44, 
the quantity of cloth available for civilian consumtion 
in the coun including the production of the oms 
was about less than the quantity available in the 
five years preceding the commencement of the war. In 


the year 
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the year 194445, the quantity available for civilian 
consumption is estimated at less than the preewar 
average. Expressed in terms of an average conswaption 
per head, the drop in supply may work out at a slight 
higher f than I have indicated, on account of 
increase population which at have taken place since 
the commeneement of the war, but even so, the extent of 
the reduction shonld not warrant a famine in cloth, of 
the size and nature we read in the papers these days. 
If the facts @fated in the press are correct, then the 
responsibility-for the state of affairs mst rest on 
the authority in charge of transport from the producing 
to consuming centres and on the provincial authorities 
who are c ed with the responsibility for ensuri 

that the civilian consumer gets his cloth at the retail 
prices stamped on the pééce. The results of the recent 
police raids organised in Calcutta indicate that, in 
Bengal at any rate, the fault did not lie with the sup- 
plying centres, but with the provincial authorities 
whose business it was to prevent cloth being hoarded 

upe Bengal has been singularly unfortunate in her 
experiences with grain and cloth, and if the Government 
of India really desire to avoid similar situations in 
other Provinces, they should, without any delay, accept 
the recommendations made by the Textile Control Board 
from time to time, and the Cloth and Yarn Controlli 
Authorities all over India should be b t under 
control of and made directly subordinate to, the Textile 
Commissioner appointed b Government of India. Unless 
this is done, I am afraid that there will be no improvement 
in the situation which now exists in individual provinces 
in the country. | 


It has been repeatedly emphasised in the press that 
the production in the Indian Cotton Textile Industry can 
be ste up to 6,000 million yards per anmm =I admit 
there is room for ovement, but not to the extent 
indicated, and those who bank upon the peak production 
of 6,000 million yards are placing their hopes on two 
factors over which neither the Government nor the 
Industry have any control. The first is the availe 
ability of raw materials and coal, and in this conmece 
tion, as you are aweage, a large munber of unite had to 
be elosed down for wapying periods in the year under 
review due to shortage of coal, n this connecti 
it will be interesting to note that, in Almedabad alone, 
shortage of coal was responsible for the loss of produce 
tion “yh to 48 million yards in the first three 
months of e The next factor over which we have no 
control is the workers’! tendency to take occasional 
holidays under the guise of ls, and in this connece- 
tion you will all remember that it was only a week ago 
that a serious dislocation was caused in Bombay by a 
large body of workers absenting themselves for about 
three aore resulting in loss of production estimted 
at 20 mi iion yards. Before suggesting ways and means of 
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inereas producti I do not think that there is a 
single mi who is not anxious to take advantage 

of present times by increasing his production to 

the utmost capacity, and who is not prepared to take 
full advantage of & any facilities made available to 

him for increasing his productive capacity. But there 
are, as stated above, very real physical difficulties 
and " aisabilities which prevent mills from taking any 
steps to increase their productive capacity. The 
Textile Contre}, Board and the Industries and Civil 
Supplies Department, I know, are now paper on devising 
measures for increasing the uction of cloth and yarn 
in the country, but I would like to emphasise one fact 
namely that unless Goverment are in a position to make 
freer supplies of raw materials and coal to the Industry 
and exercise complete control over the Provincial authoe 
rities in the matter of distribution of cloth made 
available to then, res | scheme prepared by the Textile 
Directorate will remain a scheme on paper only, of 
course, in making these observations, I am not ignoring 
another difficulty which exists all over India, namely 
that, the scarcity of trained labour even for day shifts, 
let along the question of night shifts. There is another 
factor to which I shall have to draw the attention of the 
public, namely that, even in a city like Bombay where 
hydrowelectric power is available, mills are called upon 
to save power for essential war industries, and all 
sorts of schemes for staggering of working hours and 


working days are under the consideration of the authorie« 
ties. 


Oup friends, the critics, have repeatedly urged 
that the responsibility for the cloth shortage rests on 
the head of the millowners who, they point out, have 
deliberately denuded the country of all available sup- 
plies of cloth by exporting them out of the count 
at exorbitant prices, Let me tell you once for ai) 
that, in the matter of exports, we are not our own 
masters, Exports of cloth have become a matter of 
diplomatic and strategic necessity forced on the country, 
but, so far as our Industry is concerned, we recognise 
that the people of India have the first claim on the 
manufactures of the Indian Cotton Textile Industry, and 
if we had our own way, we would have permitted exports 
only to those countries which are likely to retain their 
custom with us after the war, to those who would not 
discriminate against India and Indian nationals in 
any manner whatsoever in the postewar period, to those 
who would reciprocate by supplying raw materials food 
grains, etc, to India on terms not less favourable than 
those accorded to any other country, and would further 
control effectively the prices of cotton manufactures 
within their own territorial limits. 
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In the year under review, there were 25 strikes in 
Bombay Cotton Mills, all of them in contravention of the 
provisions of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, result- 
ing in a loss of 315,211 mane-days as against 285,748 in 
the preceding years In addition, 210,000 mans@ays 
were lost through hartals as against 380,000 in the 
previoug year, Similar figures are not available for 
the whole of India, but in the six months ending June, 
1944, the Cotton Textile Industry lost 1,686, mane 
days as against 1,178,446 in the same period in 1943. 
There is, however, no record of days lost on account 
of hartals, lack of fuel or other raw materials, etc, etc, 


It has been stated in a section of the press which 
specialises in distortion of facts, that war has resulted 
dima substantial drop in plece-work earnings in our cotton 
mills, War conditions, far from resulting in a drop in 
earnings, have actually led to an increase in piece work 
earnings, and the basic peice work earnings in the year 

under review were the highest on record since 1934, 


The increased time and attention which the Associa- 
tion and member mills in Bombay have recently been 
bestowing on labour and labour matters a to have 
borne fruit, and the total number of complaints and 
grievances recorded at the office of the Government 
Labour Officer by the workers of member mills in Bombay 
in the year 1944 was the lowest on record even from 
the inception of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation 
Act. Several complaints during 1944 were, however, of 
such a trivial nature which would have been set right 


by the mill managers if the workers had approached them 
in the first instance. 
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I shall now make a passing reference to the Textile 
Control Board, and will take this opportunity of placing 
on record our appreciation of the very valuable and hard 

work put in by the Chairman of the Textile Control Board 
who is also a member of the Committee, Mr. Krishnaraj 
Me De. Thackersey, It is possible that some of us have 
not seen eye to in all that he has done, but that 
should not prevent us from acknowledging with gratitude 
the great work he has done as the Chairman of the Textile 
Control Board, I feel, however, that I mst draw the 
attention of the Industry to the tendency on the part 
of the Central Government, especially the Industries 
and Civil Supplies Department to regard the Teztile 
Control Board as the sole authority to be consulted on 
all matters affecting the Industry, I can understand 
the Board being consulted by Government in matters 
connected with the Control Order, but I cannot, for a 
moment, subscribe to the view that in all other matters, 
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Government «# nor for the matter of that dy else - 
would be — in byepassing existing industrial 

tion, and taking only the opinions of the 
Textile Control Board as representing the view of the 
Industry, I honestly feel, though I am a monber of the 
Textile Control Board, that Govermment's responsibility 
for consulting industrial organisations, wherever they 
exist, still remains in all matters which are not covered 
by the Control Gmder, and I have no doubt that no member 
of the Millowners* Association, Bombay, would have agreed 
to secures with Govermment in working the Control Orders 
if it been made clear to him at that time, that, by so 
doing, he was Virtually voting for the supersession of 
the parent Associations by the Control Board in all matters, 


There is every sign of the war coming to a very early 
end. Controls are, however, likely to contime till 
normality is restored, but the question of revising them 
in the light of altered conditions which are likely to 
obtain ry the war mist be given early consideration 
by Govermment in consultation with trade and industry 
and I hope that this aspect of the question will not be 
forgotten by the powers that be, as soon as the hostie« 
lities come to an end, 


A lot of ink has already been spilt on the question 
of capital goods for postewar industrial rehabilitation 
and expansion, We have been asked to place our orders, 
and register them with Government, but we are still to 
be told as to what our chances are of securing the 
machinery we have already ordered out, It would have 
been of very great assistance if the Government of India 
had # if they have not already done so « opened negotia- 
tions with the United States of America and the ted 
Kingdom Govermments with a view to ascertain the extent 
to which, and the terms and conditions on which, capital 
goods would be made available to India in the postewar 
period, and announce the results; but our Government 
seem to be getting nowhere in this regard. I do not 
see the necessity for secrecy in this matter. The war 
is beginning to end, and it is of utmost importance that 
Govermnent take us {nto their confidence so that we may 
adjust our position accordingly. While I have at 
regard for the individual efficiency of highly placed 
officers of Government, they cannot be expected to know 
all about our intricate mill machinery, and it might 
help to prevent a good deal of dissatisfaction later 
if those concerned would care to associate with them 
a Committee of Industrialists and take their advice 


before fixing up any arrangement with the United King- 
dom or the United States of America. 


In my last year's speech, I raised the question of 
His Excellency the Viceroy appointing an executive 
Councillor without portfolio who wo function as the 
Chief of the Viceroy's Cabinet and would further control 
and coordinate the working of the different Departments 
in matters directly or indirectly connected with the 
prosecution of the war. While the necessity for such 
an Officer is still as great as ever, I would suggest 


that 
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that the scope of the present Labour Department be con= 
siderably widened. In the United ag ag Ministry 
et Me ao eee See ea British 
= whereas our Labour Department has no sdiction 
ver labour or in culture and p tions. . 
“ae ge meg bes agricultural operations in 
= ndus er the Labour Department 
would Bh be serving the "interests of labour if its 
functions were, as they are at present, to be limited 
anny ‘to industrial labour, Schemes of social security 
loom large in the horizon in the immediate post- 
war period, one I do not see any justification for cone 
fining the scope of such legislation to labour employed 
in factories only. Agricultural labour is as mech an 
asset to this country as labour in factories, and I 
would strongly recommend that the Government and the 
legislature should bestow upon that labour as much 


paterna] care and attention as they do on factory 
Labour e 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMISIONER 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Delhi, India, 


April 2 1945. 
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subject Data on Cotton Textile Production in Wadia. 
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The Honorable: 


The Secretary of State, a4 
Washington. Achy by 


Sir? 


In view of the world-wide cloth shortage, I 
have the honor to enclose as of vossible interest 
a copy of the leading article in the April 19, 1945, 
issue of the Indian financial review, Capital, summarig- 
ing the annual statement of the Rombay lillowners Asso- 
ciation and giving other data on the cotton textile in- 
dustry of India. 


Respectfully yours, 


wnelosure: 
L} Gony of article 1 the Avril 19 
of the Indian ] ancial Review, 
titled "Priorities . 
After Food Cloth 
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Enclosure No. 1 to Mission's Despatch No. 28, dated April 


27, 1945, entitled: "Data on Cotton Textile Production in 
India." 


PRIORITIES FOR ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


After Food Cloth: Increasing India's 


The economic historian of the future will find much 
that is perplexing and difficult of analysis in the con- 
temporary Indian scene. Jn the midst of general and un- 
avaoidable wartime shortages there are obstinate pockéts 
of acute scarcity. After food comes a cloth crisis, the 
nature and extent of which is not yet suscentible to final 
diagnosis. Nor, in spite of the efforts of those who seek 
to make political capital out of the present situation, 
does a cloth shortage represent the same kind of social 
calamity as a famine. Man may not live by bread alone; 
but bread in its relation to life 1s at once an indispens- 
able and wasting asset which requires continuous and speedy 
replacement. Cloth is less amenable to the simple process 
of rationing, but has the advantage over foodstuffs of 
greater permanence and durability. In a tropical country, 
at least, mortality statistics have no established relation- 
ship to the clothing of the population, though disease and 
malnutrition may derive in part from deficient bodily cover- 
ing. The problem of equating India's food supplies to her 
ever growing population is at last yielding to vigorous 
administrative action; there is no reason why the cloth 
shortage should prove less tractable, given that indispens- 
able minimum of co-operation from the trade and the public 
which any government has a right to expect in present cir- 
cumstances. Incidentally, the events of the last two years, 
which have had far deeper social consequences than merely 
inconveniencing certain sections of the community, are a 


J 9 
sad commentary on the views of those who claim that, even 
at her present level of industrial capacity, India is self- 
sufficient in everything that counts. This is not the least 
of the lessons which the more fervent of the advocates of a 


closed Indian economy still have 
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The annual statement of the Rombay )}'illowners Associa- 
tion on the number of cotton spinning and weaving mills 
working and in the course of erection in India makes its 
appearance at an opportune moment. Though the correspond- 
ing figures of actual output are not given the document 
throws much interesting light on the structure of.an in- 
dustry which is being called upon to shoulder steadily 
increasing burdens. On 3lst August last there were 407 
mills in production, and 8 other mills had either been 
registered or were in the course of erection. Of this 
total, 207 were located in Bombay City and Island, 
Ahmedabad or in other parts of the Provinces of Sind and 
Bombay. As to other Provinces, Madras came second with 
a total of 67 mills, Bengal next with 34 and the United 


Provinces 
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Provinces 50, the rest being scattered over a number of 
Provinces and States. In 1905 the number of cotton mills 
in India was 191, and the total number has therefore in=\ 
creased more than 100 per cent in the intervening forty 
years. The total paid-up capital of the industry ae 

is Rs. 52.71 crores. The tdal number of spindles al 

in all milks in Bombay and Sind number nearly 60 Takhs: 

but whereas Bengal with 34 mills today has installed 4.81 
lakhs of spindles, Madras with 67 mills has 15.42 lakhs 

of spindles. As to the consumption of cotton, the disparity 
between Bengal and Medras is even more marked. Last year 
Bengal consumed 1,65,174 bales of raw cotton, but Madras 
with only twice the number of mills consumed 6.42.050 bales, 
or 3s times as much as Bengal, whose mills clearly include 

a number of older and smaller units. Mills in Bombay and 
Sind consumed 27,08,74 bales of raw cotton, and a great | 
part of the increased annual vroduction of "200 million 
yards, which Ir. Krishnaraj M. D.Thackersey promised at 

last week's meeting of the Indian Cotton Textile Control 
Board, will clearly have to come from mills in western India. 
To achieve this Larger output there is to be drastic simpli- 
fication of the processes of manufacture, which will involve 
a further reduction in the varieties of cloth and counts of 
yarn, in order to free as much manufacturing capacity as _ 
possible for the production of “utility cloth." By this 
means it is hoped to bring about a substantial increase in 
the supplies of dhoties and saries. Hand in hand with this 


rationalisation of production Will go a curtailment of 


supplies to the fighting services, whose demands on India 
are to be reduced by 200 million yards in 1946, whilst 
exports are to be curtailed by a simila: 
Same period. It wili obviously be some time 
if 
thi: 
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beneficent affect of the reductions is fe 
domestic market; but the knowledge that 
has passed its peak should have a favoura Y 
effect, until the actual physical consecuences 
show themselves in larger stocks and falling 
bazaar. 
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Production comes from both power and handlooms, and 
is dependent on supplies of mill-mé ade yarn. in this 
connection ir. Thackersey gave some interesting figures. 
The weight of yarn actuallv produced in the six years 
1939-40 to 1944-45 amounted to 1254, 1549, L977, 1554, 
1680 and 1620 million lbs respectively , the drop last 
year being due to stoppages of work on account of lack 
of coal. In the last two pre-war years power-driven 
mills produced an average of 4,000 million yards of 
cloth, handlooms 2,000 million yards (much of it from 
imported yarn ineluding art silk yarn) and imvorts from 
abroad, mostly of the finer counts, amounted to an average 
of 600 million yards. There was thus available a total 
supply of 6,600 million yards, of which 200 million yards 
were exported out of India. During the war years, in spite 
of considerable handicaps, mill production has increased 
to over 4,800 million yards. Plant has been virtually un- 
obtainable, and stores and spares have always been in ex- 
ceedingly short supply. Based on the figures of surplus 
yarn available for extra-factory consumption, nroduction 
from small power looms and handlooms is calculated at 
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1,500 million yards, bringing the total annual production 
of cloth under all heads in India to 6,300 million yards. 
If all this were available for domestic consumption by 

the civilian population, Mr. Thackersey estimates that 
there should be sufficient cloth available for a distri- 
bution of 15.75 yards of cloth per capita per annum. But 
this is not the case, as a sizable part of the whole does 
not reach the civilian consumer, 750 million yards per 
annum at present going to the Defence Services, which at 
One time consumed 1,000 million yards. Over and above 
this, a further 25 million lbs. of yarn is being taken 

by Government, which is equivalent to 100 million yards 

of cloth, and a further 600 million yards of cloth are 
earmarked for export on Allied account. In this connection 
Mf. Thackersey made some strong criticisms of the black 
market in Indian cloth which flourishes in Persia and 
Arabia. The total cloth at present available for civilian 
consumption in India is in the neighbourhood of 4,800 
million yards, which gives an annual per capita allowance 
of 12 yards per head, against 15 or 16 yards per head be- 
fore the war. <A further aggravating factor is that de- 
mand, owing to increased purchasing power and an overall 
if somewhat fictitious prosperity, 1s now nearer 25, yards 
per head, with large classes of consumers, who formerly 
used coarse or medium cloth, revealing a strong preference 
for finer grades. Whilst there was room for further ration- 
alisation, Mr. Thackersey considered that too much austerity 
was neither necessarv nor desirable. He emphasised that 
Indian millowners were primarily manufacturers, and that 
never, except in a few isolated cases, had they ultimately 
been concerned with the retail distribution of cloth. 


None the less, there is something 
lire Thackersey's reported declaration tha Jistribution 
Committee of the Textile Control Roard "had recommended 
that the Central Sovernment should take 
the question of orvanising in Provinces 
consultation with these governments, 
effective svstem of distribution of cloth." 
believe that a good deal has already been 
direction, and we would be loath to think thi 
sey was puttine this formula forward as a brand new 
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Actually his words do nothing more than state the problen, 
which turns quite as much on efficient and ecuitable dis- 
tribution as upon increased production. Presumably lr. 
Thackersey means his prescription of a satisfactory and 
effective distribution to represent the bonum consummatun 
of cloth policy, in which case we can accord him our un- 
qualified intellectual support. But what the public, 
critical but not unfriendly, want to be told is more of 
the where and the how of the satisfactory and effective 
system that he has in mind. We were under the impression 
that the control of transportation priorities for manu- 
factured cotton goods had solved the problem of bulk 
rationing as between one province and another, though 


clearly 
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clearly such an arrangement would not eliminate the 
complaint of individual provinces that they are re- 
ceiving too little for their needs. But as a check on 

the equitable distribution of an admittedly deficient 
total quantity of cloth between one part of India and 
another, control of despatches at source represents as 
sound a method of supervision as is likely to be devised. 
Inder such an arrangement it should be perfectly easy to 
say whether a Province has received its stipulated quota 
or note What happens to the cloth when it reaches the 
Provincial administration is another matter, and we welcome 
the energetic manner in which the Government of Bengal are 
now tackling the matter. 
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There are those who say that, in fact, they are merely 


Such an assertion is less than just 


a 


we take into account 


n 

catching uv with arrears of administrative responsibility. 
si 

the pitifully inadequate personnel with whl eh the Provincial 
th 
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Government has been obliced to carrv ie heavy burden of 
war-time administration--4 state of affairs which is onlv 
now beginning to improve as the result of the urgent re- 
premtations of a Governor who in matters of esenys es 
manpower as in everything else of Lm portance 
advocate of the claims of Pengal. is we remar 
food comes before clothing in the italogue of human wants, 
and it is in this order of setarttr Eat She cutetes orocess 
of reconstructing Bengal'ts shattered economy must be undere 
taken. Speaking at the same meeting of the Textile Control 
Board as Mr. Tha ickersey, Sir Akbar Hydari, Secretary for 
Industries and Civil Supplies, lately returned from the 
leadership of a successful mission to the United Kingdom, 
pleaded for the development of a social consetence mn R01 &. 
He constrasted conditions here with those prevailing in 
England and neutral Sweden. “If a man offends against the 
community," said Sir Akbar, “then the cummunity must ostra- 
cise him." These words were well spoken, but is is quite 


useless in a country where a great deal of mushy sentimentality 


passes for public opinion to expect the community to punish 
the hoarder and the profiteer by ostracism when Government 
themselves so often fail patently to administer punishment 
by the ordinary processes of the law. As in the case of 
food, so with cloth--public opinion has hac a very fair 
chance to assert itself. It has achieved nothing. In 
future Government would be wise to revly entirely on its 
Own strong right arm. 
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TO CD - Mr. Kennedy path: ie oe oer 
FROM CD - Mr. Evans 


SUBJECT: Government Purchase of Cotton Thread Waste from India 


At a special meeting, Friday, July 27, the Stockpiling 
and Imports Policy Advisory Committee of the Textile Branch, 
War Production Board, recommended that up to 1,500 tons of 
whiZe reeler hard cotton thread waste be purchased through 
the United States Commercial Corporation for United States 
importers on a wash sale basis in India for immediate ship- 
ment from Bombay. 


The above recommendation is based upon the following 
facts: 


l. This quantity of thread waste is urgently needed 
for war uses. 


2. United States importers have had difficulty : 
purchasing thread waste in India within the Indian price ~~ 
ceiling and have been denied export licenses when purchases 
were made above that ceiling. 


3. The Port of Bombay will be closed indefinitely 
beginning August 1 and all thread waste shipments have pre- 
viously been made from that Port. 


4. The War Shipping Administration has assigned 
space on a ship which is expected to clear Bombay by 
August l. 


Syle-L/1SS9°SV8 


5. The War Production Board is amending WPB Order 
M-328 extending control over the end use of a domestic sup- 
ply of thread waste. The end use of imported thread waste 
will be channelled into war uses. 


The attached telegram implements the recommendation 
of the Committee. 
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UIVISION OF 
Mibut bLASTERN AFFAI 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 16 1946 
Be OF STATE : 


UNRESTRICTHD DELHI, INDIA 
No. 411 December 20, 1945 


aan 


Bs COMMODITIES DIVISION | 
Subject: India's Cottonseed Industrye | 
CN "es 


The Honorable = DEPARTMENT OF STATE | 
The Secretary of State, 14? ai 
| Washington, Dele : 


Sir: 


1 have the honor to refer to a memorandum instruction 
dated December 3, 1945 from Division of Central Services, State 
Department, transmitting to the Mission a letter of November 28, 
1945, file Noe 415, on the subject of "Cottonseed Industry", from 
the Chief, Fats and Oils Unit, Department of Commerce, in which 
information is requested regarding India's cottonseed industry. 
An outline of requested information was attached to the letter, 


It is believed that if reference is made to the Mission‘*s 
Report Nog 214, dated December 3, 1945, entitled: "India's Cottons 
seed Industry", which was submitted in compliance with a request 
from the Department of Agriculture, most of the information 
requested by the Commerce Department will be found to have been 
reported, Points not covered by the Mission's initial report are 
attached in the form of a supplemmtal report on India's cotton- 
seed industry. 


Respectfully yourd »/ 


orgé RY Merrell 


( 
Enclosure: 1 “i K. A Corn, 
Report No, 238, dated Dec, 20, 1945, entitled: "India's 
Cottonseed Industry -— Supplemental to the Mission's 
Report Noe 214 dated December 3, 1945. 


869.11 
TBergen/drg 


Copies to: All consular offices in India, and 
Mir. Le Ae Wheeler, UDAe, Washington, Dele 
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INDIAN AGENCY GENERAL 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE AGENT GENERAL FOR INDIA 
2107 MASSACHUSETTS AVE.,N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6&8, D.C. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE ZX 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, June 30, 1946 


UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Allegations of Malpractices in Cloth Distribution 
aeees in India, 


2 | 
— LAnue-aAtq 


<a 
Cc 


- or 


(ia. 9 
THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


<= 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose (1) five copies of an editorial 
entitled "Cloth Famine" which appeared in the Times of India, 
June 24, 1946, (2) a copy of a letter published in the readers’ 
views column of the Times of India of June 28, 1946, from Mr, 
K.M.D. Thackersey, Chairman of the Textile Control Board, and (3) 
a copy of an item from the Times of India of the same date in 
reply to Mr. Thackersey's letter. 


~~ 


The editorial commenting on the recent announcement of a 
proposed decrease in prices of fine cotton cloth remarks that 
the prospects of such a cut "would be more welcome if under 
present cloth distribution conditions such a cut had more than 
academic interest for the public", The editorial accuses mill- 
owners and textile control authorities of allowing goods to be 
diverted to the black market through leakages. It states that it 
is safe to assume that up to 50 percent of the allocation of fine 
cloth for Bombay City reaches consumers only through the black 
market, 
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Outlining the leakages, the newspaper states that "the first 
and most glaring leak" comes in the distribution of yarn from 
mills. It cites, as an example, a recent statement in millowners' 
advertisements that 500 million yards of yarn had been made 
available to handloom weavers, The returns from the same = 
owners to the Textile Commissioner, however, showed o 3 
million yards delivered to these consumers annually. “he sécond 
leak, according to the editorial, is the switching toWnauthor- 
ized buyers of yarn when the cloth leaves the mills, “Onfots 
tunately, definite evidence has not been disclosed on this 


fhe third 
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The third leakage occurs after the cloth reaches the wholesalers 
where "trade scope for jugglery is almost staggering". 


The editorial further states that the presence of fine cloth 
on the black market and the absence of such cloth from local 
dealers' shops tends to disprove any statements on the part of the 
Textile Commissioner's office attempting to justify its rules and 
regulations. With the presence of protective distribution con- 
trols, the editorial states "there is only one honest explanation 
of the present state of affairs; either the controls are in- 
capable of producing the desired result or corruption and mal- 
practices are so widespread that the official distribution system 
has been generally circumvented", 


Commenting on the reasons put forward for decreased production 
and the resultant recent 10 percent cut in cloth quotas, such as 
strikes, absenteeism, worn-out machinery and shortage of coal, the 
journal remarks that cessation of Government demand for more than 
400 million yards, an export quota reduction of 100 million yards 
and the saving by rationing of an additional 400 million yards does 
not offset the fall in production, 


Calcutta, “one of the biggest textile sinks in India" is 
cited as a clearing house for smuggling cloth to China, The 
Micdle East has also received its share of smuggled Indian cloth, 
via Kathiawar., The journal further states that such abuses as 
smuggling and corruption are the real reasons for good guality 
cloth shortage, and suggests that the Textile Control authorities 
recognise this and do something about it. 


Commenting on the removal of control as a possible cure for 
the black market, the editorial states that this would be merely 
"a surrender to the profiteer", making smuggling limitless and 
allowing speculators to corner the market. The journal puts for- 
ward the suggestion that the only way, even though the hardest, 
is to plug the leaks in the system. Both central control and 
provincial control will have to be tightened in order to effect 
this. A thorough overhaul of the textile controls is necessary. 


The letter from Mr, Thackersey, the Chairman of the Textile 
Control Board, is an attempt to answer the newspaper allegations. 
It states that the editorial has done "a grave injustice to the 
textile industrialists who have given their best and who have 
assisted Government considerably in building up textile control". 
Mr. Thackersey states that there are no malpractices existent in 
the distribution from the mills to the provinces, and suggests 
that it is up to the Provincial Governments "to devise methods 
for the proper and equitable distribution thereof". 


The letter further requests the newspaper or any other member 
of the public to bring definite instances of unfair practice to 
the attention of the Textile Control Board, and promises that action 
will be taken immediately against the offenders, lr. Thackersey 
further states that "a vacuum of an average of at least 1,200 
million yards of cloth per annum which has to be filled over and 


above supplying 


UNRESTRICTED 


above supplying the normal requirements of the masses" has been 
created by the fact that during the period 1942-45, the textile 
industry involuntarily furnished 2,787 million yards for 
military requirements and exported 2,632 million yards at 
Government's order for the purpose of procuring vital supplies. 


The letter observes that the total production of finer goods 


amounts to less than six percent of the total production of all 
cloth, 


The item of June 28 carried on the same page as Mr. Thackersey's 
letter refutes his allegations that the newspaper "has failed to 
recognise Indian millowners' work in building up textile control". 
The item defends the journal's position, stating that they have 


supported consistently the efforts of the industry to set up 
control. 


The item further states that ‘ir. Thackersey should have 
accounted for leakages and “explained why cloth quotas should be 
cut 10 percent when this year there should be available for the 
Indian civilian an extra thousand million yards of cloth, compared 
with last year", It further states that cotton consumption, a 


good index of textile production, for this year has fallen only 
3.40. 


The item further states that production schedules should be 
revised, It points to the fact that fine goods are only 6 percent 
of total textile production. The public, of necessity, has to 
depend on the black market for its needs in fine cloth, and 


according to the item, the position is worsening rather than 
improving. 


Respectfully yours, 


/ Vi atl A : 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Enclosures: Nika 


1. Editorial entitled "Cloth Famine" from the Times of India, 
June 24, 1946 (in quintuplicate). 


@. Copy of letter published in the Times of India,June 28, 1946, 
from Mr. K.M.2. Thackersey. 


3. Copy of item from Times of India, June 23, 1946. 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copy to: 


American Mission, New Delhi, 
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Control Overhaul 
Is Urgent 
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Prospects of a further de- 
crease in the prices of fine cot- 
ton cloth would be more wel- 
come if under present cloth 
distribution. conditions such a 
cut had more than academic 
interest for the public. Unfor- 
tunately, it has not, because 
although the war is rapidly 
receding into history, the supply 
of Indian-made cloth of satis- 
factory quality is becoming 
more and more restricted to the 
favoured few. ‘The history of 
cloth control, both central and 

rovincial, during the past year 

as been one ef increasing 
failure to deliver the goods ex- 
cept to the black market opera- 
tors’ godowns. During the first 
twelve months of Bombay’s 
cloth rationing the city’s quota 
contained 40 per cent. cloth of 
“fine and superfine” qualities. 
There is good reason to believe 
that most of this cloth never 
reached ration card holders at 
controlled prices and for their 
own use. A recent unofficial 
survey has shown that less than 
19 per cent. of the people ques- 
tioned who drew rations got the 
cloth they wanted. That per- 
centage is much too low, even 
allowing for failure to buy 
available cloth because the 
colour was unsuitable or similar 
reasons. It is probably reason- 
able to suppose that anything 
up to 50 per cent. of the fine 
cloth earmarked for distribu- 
tion in Bombay City only 
reaches consumers through the 
black market. However, these 
leakages only occur among local 
distributors and are perhaps the 
least important of a long chain 
of abuses which make the pre- 
sent cloth distribution system 
about as watertight as a sieve. 


LEAKAGES 


The first and most glaring 
leak occurs in the manufacture 
and distribution of yarn. Indian 
spinners completely gave them- 
selves away last year when the 
millowners claimed in advertise- 
ments that they made 500 mil- 
lion pounds of yarn available 
annually for handloom weavers. 
Unfortunately the spinners’ re- 
turns to the Textile Commis- 
. sioner showed only 360 million 
pownes of yarn for handlooms. 


ven allowing for exaggeration | to 
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in the spinners’ ¢lain 


FAMINE! 


several years it was the clear-: 
ing house for smuggling cloth 
to China by air over “the hump” 
and by caravan through Tibet. 
The closing of the air route had 
_|no effect on Calcutta operators; | 
“}they merely switched their 


gest textile sinks in India. For’ 


attention to Burma. On the 
other side of India colossal for- 
tunes have been made out of 
smuggling cloth via Kathiawar 
to the Middle East. As for cor- 
ruption, trafficking in movement 
permits for cloth and yarn is 
today a regular feature of the 
textile trade. 

Such abuses, more than any 
temporary fall in output, are 
the real reasons for the short- 
age of good quality cloth, and 
in such a situation it would be 
much better if the Textile Con- 
trol Board and the provincial 
control] authorities all over the 
country recognised the position 
and made their plans according- 
ly. When the textile control 
was first organised it did 
much useful work in arresting 
the upward course of prices 
and in forcing cloth into the 
market. It now appears to 
have become bogged down 
among its own files which can 
be used to prove anything. Not 
long ago the public was told 
that Indian cletlt?’*.production 
was again approaching pre-war 
levels, or 14 yards for egeryone. 
But before the war there was) 
plenty of cloth available and 
the proportion of low grade 
material was much smaller. It 
is also explained with clockwork 
regularity that today more peo- 
ple want better cloth—hence the 
shortage. It is necessary to add, 
however, that the public wants) 
better material than the shoddy 
most mills are content to turn 
out today. 


THE CURE 


Is there any way in which the 
position can be improved before 
the installation of new mills 
automatically kills the black 
market? One suggestion is that 
all control should be removed 
and cloth allowed to find its own 
price level, which. it is claimed, 
would be below the present 
black market rate. Superficially, | 
such an argument appears to 
have some _ justification. But 
apart from being unsatisfactory 
in principle in that it would be 
a surrender to the profiteer, 
there are two strong objections. 
One is that decontrol would 
make it virtually impossible to 
limit smuggling. The second is , 
that speculators would be free 
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for deliveries to = switched to 
unauthorised buyers with or 
without the management’s 
knowledge. Internal evidence in 
the mill industry suggests that 
leaks are considerable. Once the 
cloth reaches .the wholesale 
trade scope for jugglery is 
almost staggering. The switch- 
Ing of bales between domestic 
and export quotas alone pro- 
vides sufficient elbow room for a 
oe black market opera- 
or. 

It is futile to quote the rules 
and regulations, the statistics 
and the quota systems with 
which the Textile Commis- 
sioner’s office bulges, to prove 
that these statements are mis- 
conceived. The truth is to be 
found in every cloth market in 
India. The authorised shops are 
either filled with rubbish or 
empty, while the black market 
overflows with good cloth. When 


detailed controls, supposed to 


protect the distribution of cloth 
all the way from mill to con- 
“Sumer, are in existence there is 
“only one honest explanation of 
the present state of affairs: 

| either the controls are incapable 
,of producing the desired result | 
| or corruption and malpractices _ 
are sO widespread that the offi- | 
cial distribution system has 
been generally circumvented. 
Meanwhile in spite of the bul- 
ging black market, cloth quotas 
have had to be cut ten per cent. 
because there is alleged to be a 
fall in overall production. The 
millowners point to hartals, 
strikes and absenteeism on a 
scale which renders a _ large 
number of looms permanently 
idle. Worn-out machinery and a 
‘shortage of coal are other rea- 
sons advanced. Obviously these 
factors will prevent maximum 
‘production being maintained, 
but the public is asked to be- 
lieve that the fall in production 
more than offsets the disappear- 
ance of Gevernment demand for 
more than 400 million yards, a 
reduction of 100 million yards 


additional 400 million yards 
produced by rationalising the 
industry. That is a type of 
arithmetic which only mill- 
owners can understand. 


SMUGGLING & BRIBES 


The reason why textile figures 
and realities so rarely coincide 
becomes clearer when two more 
factors in the situation—smug- 
gling and corruption—are con- 
sidered. It is only necessary to 
give two examples, Calcutta, 
ever since cloth began to be 


in the export quota (before ex-. 
ports were suspended) and the, 


iB cecost? to “ooapeatl with Gov- 
ernment to ensure cloth sup- 
plies. For a time the arrange- 
ment showed results, but today 
the question of whether the 
textile interests are abusing the 
trust placed in them has be- 
come urgent. At least as much 
as the provincial organisations, 
the central control requires a 
very strong enforcement sec- 
tion, a feature which it has 
never possessed. As for the 
policy of continuing to force 
down cloth prices, there is little 
doubt that in present conditions 
such action only stimulates the 
black market and it is probable 
that the public would be better 
satisfied with more cloth at pre- 
sent controlled prices than an- 
nouncements of price cuts which 
remain no more than announce- 
ments for the vast majority. A 
thorough overhaul and possibly 
simplification of the system of 
controlling textile production 
and distribution, without fur- 
ther excuses, are one of India’s 
prime needs. 


short, has been one of the big-|.. 


Enclosure 2 to Despatch No.2896, dated June 30, 1946 
from Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, 
India entitled "Allegations of Malpractices in Cloth 
Distribution in India" 


Copy:df 


Letter published in the Times of India, June 28, 1946 
from Mr. K.M.D, Thackersey. 


Readers! Views - CLOTH FAMINE 
To the Editor, The Times of India 


Sir,- I have seen your leading article in Ihe Times of 
India of June 24 under the caption "Cloth Famine", I am afraid 
you have cone a grave injustice to the textile industrialists 
who have given their best and who have assisted Government 
considerably in building up textile control. 


Sir Akbar Hydari and Mr. H.M. Patel will bear me out that 
it was entirely on the initiative of the millowners and by 
adopting the suggestions made by them that the prices of cloth 
in India were brought down by 55 to 60 per cent, in the course 
of 12 to 15 months. Not only that, but such malpractices as 
existed in the mills or in the immediate distribution from the 
mills were checked by measures adopted at the suggestion of the 


Industries Committee of the Textile Control Board by Government, 
I can truthfully claim that there is nothing wrong with dis- 
tribution from the mills to the provinces, Each province gets 
its preeallocated quota, It is then for the Provincial 
Governments to devise methods for the proper and equitable dis- 
tribution thereof. 


It is possible that there may be isolated instances of mills 
indulging in unfair practices and black market activities, Only 
two years ago the Textile Commissioner with my approval took 
severe action against certain mills not only in Bombay but out- 
side by controlling their production and sales. You will realise 
that even in advanced countries like the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, where strict control has been exercised, 
there has always been a section which has indulged in black 
market activities, It is, therefore, natural to expect a small 
proportion of black legs,but it is unfair to blame the whole of 
the industry for the offence, if any, of a few. If you or any 
member of the public bring any instances of unfair practice by 
mills to my notice I assure you that prompt and immediate action 
will be taken against the offenders, 


It is true that there is a very great shortage of piecegoods 
all over the country, but you refuse to look at the facts. The 
facts are that during the war period of 1942-45 the textile indus- 
try supplied in all 2,787 million yards of cloth against military 
requirements and exported 2,632 million yards of cloth at the 


instance of Government 
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instance of Government in order to procure vital supplies. In 
both these matters the textile industry had no say. 


This has created a vacuum of an average of at least 1,200 
million yards of cloth per annum which has to be filled over and 
above supplying the normal requirements of the masses. The 
position has been considerably accentuated by the very large 
purchasing power of the masses created by the inflation of the 


last few years and the tendency to buy larger quantities of finer 
goods than they did before the war. 


The capacity of the Indian mills to produce finer goods is 
very limited and the total production of such goods amounts to 
less than six per cent of the total production of all cloth, 
These factors are, in my opinion, bound to continue the shortage 
which is felt all over the country. Nobody can be blamed for it, 


The only remedy is for the Provincial Governments to tighten 
up their administration and distribution machinery in order to 
ensure that whatever supplies are made available to them, are 
properly and equitably distributed, 


K.M.D.. THACKERSEY, 
Chairman, Textile Control Board. 
Bombay, June 26 


Enclosure 3 to Despatch No.2896, dated June 30, 1946 
from Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, 
India entitled "Allegations of Malpractices in Cloth 
Distribution in India" 


Copy:df 
Item from Times of India, June 28, 1946 


Mr. K.M.D.Thackersey's letter in defence of the textile 
millowners, published on this page, suggests that in an 
editorial on the cloth famine The Times of India has failed 
to recognise Indian millowners' work in building up textile 
control, 


That is not the case. Ever since textile control was 
first mooted The Times of India has consistently supported 
the industry's efforts to set its house in order, and in this 
week's editorial tribute was paid to the Control Board's early 
work in forcing cloth on to the market, 


Mr. Thackersey's letter is significant as a presentation 
of the case from the millowners' point of view. His views 
would have had added strength if he could have accounted for 
the very large yarn leakage and explained why cloth quotas 
should be cut 10 per cent when this year there should be avail- 
able for the Indian civilian an extra thousand million yards of 
cloth, compared with last year, The consumption of cotton, which 


is a good index of textile production has fallen only by 3.4 per 
cent, 


Revision Needed 


When coarse cloth is comparatively pidentiful there appears 
to be no reason why fine goods should be limited to only six per 
cent of total output. The time has evidently arrived for a 
revision of production schedules, 


However much the millowners may explain their case, the 
face remains that, in spite of the witch-over to peace production, 
the public is not receiving the type of cloth it wants, except 


through the black market, and the position is getting wofse instead 
of better, 


The industry would be wise to spin a finer yarn in more than 
one sense of that term. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, July 18, 1946 


INTERNAT a DIVISION 
Attest 
AUG 14 1946 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SUBJECT: Further Press Criticiam of Textile Sontrols 
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THE HONORABLE 


THE. SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR? : 
NY 
I have the honor to refer to my despatches nos, 2896 
and 2947 of June 30 and July 16, 1946 respectively, concefning 
cloth distribution in India and to enclose five copies each of 
the following newspaper items on the subject: 


1. The Readers! Views column from the limes of India 
of July 5, 1946 containing two letters to the 
editor on textile control. 


Editorial from the Bombay Chronicle, July 6, 1946 
entitled "The Millowners®? Racket", 


Clipping from the Readers! Views column in the 
Times of India of July 6, 1946, - a letter to the 
editor concerning the cloth famine, 


4, Editorial from the limes of India, July 6, 1946 
entitled "Textile Trouble”, 


Item no.l contains two letters to the editor giving views 
of their respective writers on the subject of textile control. 
The first letter commends the limes of India for its editorial 
Campaign calling for the "urgent overhaul of the cloth control 
organization", The writer professes to have considerable experience 
with textile control malpractices and observes that the personnel 
of the Textile Commissioner's office are inefficient as a result 
of their comparative ignorance of the actual workings of a textile 
mill, The writer accuses an Assistant Commissioner of not knowing 
what sizing was, The writer also accuses the Textile Vommissioner's 


office of having "a disproportionately large staff" taking into 
account its function, 


The letter criticizes the distribution of yarn and states 
that no account is taken of the adaptability of various districts 


to utilize 
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ase. Bombay, India, July 18, 1946, 
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to utilize specific counts in their mills, ‘he writer further 

states thatthe sharp rise in handloom cloth prices has been occasioned 
by this "miemanagement of yarn distribution" and "the failure 

of the Textile Control to check the serious deterioration of the 
quality of yarn supplied to handlooms"™, 


A thorough overhaul of the handloom industry on organizational 
lines and "regional rationalisation” of yarn production can begin 
the check on black market prices, 


The second letter contained in item no.1]1 also commends the 
newspaper for its criticism of the alleged malpractices in cloth 
distribution, The writer states that he has been unable to obtain 
his proper share of cloth and through defective distribution had 
lost about 30 per cent of his inadequate allotment. This, the 
letter states, was not due to insistence on superior cloth. The 
writer further states that he would prefer paying more to futile 
queueing up, Suggestions are made to increase prices by about 5 
per cent,to reduce quotas by 10 per cent,to include a fifty-fifty 
basis between available finer and coareer cloth and to introduce 
a coupon system such as exists in England, 


Item noe2 the editorial entitled the "Millowmers! Macket" 
from the Bombay Chronicle of July 6, is a scathing criticism of 
profitemaking by millowners, ‘he editorial regrets that the 
“Caretaker” Government has sanctioned "a reprehensible racket by 
the millowners of this country", The increase in the price of 
coarser cloth the bulk of which is used by the masses is condemned 
as "a racket on the part of the manufacturers of these goods, who 
have been piling up fabulous profits year after year during the 
war inflicting untold hardships on the masses of the Indian people", 
Government is condemned for allowing this, 


The editorial cites the masses as the victims in a joint 
Gpvernment-millowners! plan for commercial exploitation to the 
monetary benefit of both conspirators, 


The editorial calls for an explanation on the part of the 
textile-Control Board as to why prices of fine cloth can be reduced 
when the prices of coarse cloth have to be raised. The @hairman 
of the Textile Control Board is criticised for his complaints 
concerning decreased production through labour strikes and 
absenteeism, In connection with this the millowners are accused of 
reaping benefits at the expense of the workers, “uch absenteeism 
would not have occurred had the millowners shared their prosperity 
with the workers, tlhe editorial explains that the decrease in daily 
working hours from 9 to 8 will lead to greater efficiency. It 
States that the millowners should have waited to see the results of 


the decrease in hours before they so hastily raised prices using 
this basis, 


Representatives of labor and consumers on the Textile Control 
Boards, according to the writer, are a minority voice in the working 


of the Board 
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of the Board which is dominated by the Industries Committee made 
up wholly of millowners, VYovernment's endorsement of this price 
increase is condemned strongly and its action, according to the 
editorial, will only lead to a fleecing of the consumer public, 


Item no,3 is a letter from "Old Cloth Merchants" to the iKditor 
of the Times of India, The writers wonder why the cloth quota in 
Bombay Should be reduced by 10 per cent omnsidering the development 
of the textile industries in this area during the war. lhe letter 
cites a recent increase in cloth rationing in England whose textile 
industry suffered greatly during the war, fhe writer accuses the 
millowners of producing low quality cloth due to the speed with 
which it can be produced and the margin of profit which it yields, 


The decision for production should follow the natural law of demand 
which would require more fine cloth, 


Reduction in the price of fine goods, according to the writer, 
will stimulate the black market since “the rich can afford to pay 
more for their requirements and at the-same time millowners will be 
tempted to increase production of fine cloth which will fetch better 
prices", The writer declares a reduction in the price of coarse 
Cloth would benefit the poorer masses, 


Item no.4, an editorial entitled "Textile Trouble" from the 
Times of India of July 6, states that the review of the textile 
Corfiol situation made by Mr. Krishnaraj M.D. Thackersey, Chairman 
of the Textile Control Board, will bring "little comfort for the 
Indian clot consumers", Concerning Mr. Thackersey's announcement, 
reported in my despatch no,2896 of June 30, 1946, the editorial 
states that the decrease in production owing to strikes, hartals 
and absenteeism is without doubt "the most serious feature of the 
present position”, The «@itorial adds that a great deal of the blame 
must be laid at the door of labor and states: "It is an ironic 
commentary on efforts to improve the worker's standard of living 

. that the more he gets the less inclination he shows to work hard 
hence the rapid growth of absenteeism". The newspaper senses that 
there are hidden forces at work which, to benefit themselves, "are 
willing to produce confusion in India's vital textile industry*, 


The necessity to increase prices is regretted in the editorial 
which states that the change in daily working hours will have 
considerable repercussion on coarse cloth production where the wage 
factor is not inconsiderable, The price rise during recent months 
of low grade cotton visea-vis higher grade cotton is given as a 
reason for the tendency to increase production of finer cloth, ‘he 
editorial states, as did Sir Fredrick Stones quoted in my despatch 
n0e2947 of July 16, 1946, that this price rise in corase cloth is 
a readjustment to prevent a drop in production of that type cloth, 


The editorial censures Mr, Thackersey for not explaining why 
the Indian consumer obtains so little fine cloth, Indian mills, 
prior to the war manufactured about half of the higher quality cloth 
consumed locally; the rest was imported, The supply position 


according 
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according vo the editorial continues to deteriorate even though 
imports of fine cloth have been resumed, 


The writer suggests that possibly the millowners may be abusing 
the power placed with them through the Industries Committee of the 
Textile Control Board. The editorial states that regardless of the 
problems faced by the textile industry as outlined by Mr, Thackersey 
“the public would be better satisfied if he (Mr, Thackersey) for 
instance could assure them that the bulk of cloth made in India would 
actually find its way to the regular market", 


“espectfully yours, 


: / A Ae i lf f: | 
“Howard Vonovan 
Ane rican Consul General 
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READERS VIEWS 
Textile Control 


To The Editor, “The Times Of India” | 

Sir,—You have. done well to call 
for an urgent overhaul of the cloth 
control organisation. As I have had 
| considerable experience of the mal- 
administration of textile control I 
believe the following observations 
would be found interesting. 

The control is handled in all spheres 
by civil servants who have little know- 
ledge of the practical working of the 
industry. During my periodic visits 

to the Textile Commissioner’s office I 

have always been surprised by the in- 

| creasing number of Assistant Commis- | 
sioners, Deputy Assistant Commission-~ 
ers, etc. Most of these dignita- 
| ries have little knowledge of the 
| working of a textile mill. For in- 
stance, when an application was made 
for permission for sizing of yarn, the 
Assistant Commissioner concerned did 
not know what sizing was; the Super- 
intendent of the section or other sen- 
ior clerks could not, of course, know 
it. 

Tne Textile Commissioner’s office is 
at present, concerned only wita control 
over production and distribution of 
cloth and yarn among different  pro- 
vinces and states. One wonders whe- 
ther these functions necessitate reten- 
tlon of such a disproportionately large 
staff. 

Bombay province has an abundant gur- 
plus of yarn. But Thana district is 
supplied yarn manufactured by Madura 
and Coimbatore Mills in large quanti- 
ties while yarn of the same counts 
manufactured by the Bombay mills is 
sent to the South. What might sound 
funny, if it was not so ominous, is 
that Sholapur handloom weavers «ave 
always used 40s. while Bhiwandi 
(Thana) weavers are habituated to 
60s. or 80s. But distribution is so 
ordained that 40s. yarn of Coimbatore 
Mills is sent to Thana while 60s. or 
80s. is allotted to Sholapur. 

The actual distribution is in the 
hands of the District Magistrate who. 
is supposed to supervise equally | 
| ignorant subordinates. ) 

This may sound fantastic, but it is 

a reality, and a regular monthly occur- 

rence in the different districts of, 

Bombay province. | 

There has been a very sharp rise in 
the prices of handloom goods during 
the past two years: and the black mar- 
ket in millmade cloth has persisted 
in sympathy with the prices of hand-— 
loom cloth. | 

An importance cause of the sharp) 
rise in the prices of handloom cloth 
is the mismanagement of yarn distri- 
bution, Another very important cause 
is the failure of the Textile’ Control 
to check the serious deterioration of 
the quality of yarn supplied to hand- 

looms. It was once found that 60s. 
varn allegedly manufactured from Afri- 
can mixings by a well known Shola- 
pur mill had a mean strength of 25 lbs. 

Regional rationalisation of yarn pro- 
, Tuction and thorough reorganisation of 
the handloom industry can go a long 
way in checking the black market and 
lowering prices. Yet, so long as the 
officials do not know that their respon- 
sibility ts not merely “to receipt, to 
file, to note, to draught and to docket’’ 
but to bring to their work intelligence. : 
nothing is really possible. 

MADAN GOPAL JAJOO. 

Bombay, July 1. 


IT, 
To The Editor, “The Times Of {ndia’ 
Sir,—Your leading article on the 
Cloth famine contains just cri- 
ticism and very valuable suggestions, 
and the authorities in charge of cloth . 
control should consiGes., them — 
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sioner’s che’ rT 
creasing a oe of pene nt Pine Beat | 
um - 
sioners, Deputy Assistant Commission- | 
ers, etc. Most of these dignita- 
ries have little knowledge of the 
working of a textile mill. For in- 
stance, when an application was made 
for permission for sizing of yarn, the 
Assistant Commissioner concerned did 
not know what sizing was; the Super- 
intendent of the section or other sen- 
for clerks could not, of course, know 
it. ‘. 
Tne Textile Commissioner’s office is 
at present, concerned only wita control 
over production and distribution of 
cloth and yarn among different pro- 
vinces and states. One wonders whe- 
ther these functions necessitate reten- 
tion of such a disproportionately large 
staff. 

Bombay province has an abundant gur- 
plus of yarn. But Thana district 1s 
supplied yarn manufactured by Madura 
and Coimbatore Mills in large quanti- 
ties while yarn of the same counts 
manufactured by the Bombay mills is 
sent to the South. What might sound 
funny, if it was not so ominous, is 
that Sholapur handloom weavers aave 
always used 40s. while Bhiwandi 
(Thana) weavers are habituated to 
60s. or 80s. But distribution is so 
ordained that 40s. yarn of Colmbatore 
Mills is sent to Thana while 60s. or 
80s. is allotted to Sholapur. 

The actual distribution is in the’ 
hands of the District Magistrate who | 
is supposed to supervise equally | 
_ignorant subordinates, | 

This may sound fantastic, but it is 

a reality, and a regular monthly occur- 
rence in the different districts of, 
Bombay province. 

There has been a very sharp rise in 
the prices of handloom goods during 
the past two years: and the black mar-. 
ket in millmade cloth has persisted 
in sympathy with the prices of hand- 
loom cloth, | 

An importance cause of the sharp 
rise in the prices of handloom cloth 
is the mismanagement of yarn distri- 
bution, Another very important cause 
is the failure of the Textile Control 
to check the serious deterioration of 
the quality of yarn supplied to hand- 

looms. It was once found that 60s. 
varn allegedly manufactured from Afri- 
/can mixings by a well known Shola- 
pur mill had a mean strength of 25 lbs. 

Regional rationalisation of yarn pro- 

| @uction and thorough reorganisation of 
the handloom industry can go a long 
way in checking the black market and 
lowering prices. Yet, so long as the 
officials do not know that their respon- 
sibility ts not merely “to receipt, to 
file, to note, to draught and to docket’’ 
but to bring to their work intelligence. 
nothing is really possible. 
MADAN GOPAL JAJOO. 
Bombay, July 1. 


IT, 
To The Fditor, “The Times Of (ndia’” 

Sir,—Your leading article on the 
Cloth famine contains just cri- 
ticism and very valuable suggestions, 
and the authorities in charge of cloth 
control should consider them care- 
fully. 

My family quota for the year was 
90 yards. I registered my card with | 
a prominent stockist in my locality. 1 
called at this shop more than twenty 
times during the year and could only 
Secure 65 yards. thereby forfeiting | 
about 30 per cent. of my inadequate 
quota. 

I did not insist on superior stuff. It 
is ‘very disgusting to keep asking fre- 
quently if new stock has arrived and 
'to get the reply ‘‘stock is expected’’ 
| or tnat it is ‘‘just finished.’’ How 
many hours should one waste in pro- 
curing the quota allotted? 

One would prefer paying a lNittle 
higher price to wasting long hours. 
May I suggest the following: (1) If 
necessary let the prices be raised by 
about 5 per cent. (2) Let the per capita 
quota be reduced by 10 per cent. (3) 
Let the fifty-fifty ratio be maintained 
between coarser and finer count varie- 
ties of cloth included in the rationing 
System. (4) Let there be a coupon 
system like that obtaining in England; 
this would enable one to buy cloth 
waen required from any stockist on 


the approved list. 
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“Caretaker” 


as a reprehensible racket by the 
millowners of this country. The 
proposal of the latter increase the | 
prices of the coarser varieties of 
cloth—the very varieties which 
form a large bulk of the consump- 
tion by the poorer sectioys of the 
‘people—by as much as six to fif- 
‘teen pies in the rupee, and the 
‘prices of coarser varieties of yarn 
by as much as half an anna _ to 
ne anna per pound, amounts to 
nothing less than a racket on the 
‘part of the manufacturers of , 
these goods, who have been piling | 
|up fabulous profits year after year | 
during the war, inflicting untold | 
hardships on the masses of the | 
‘Indian people. The Government | 
‘of India, callously allowed these 
‘millowners during the war-perioc 
to pitch their prices at an inordi- | 
nately high level, so as to be able | 
to reap a rich harvest of revenue 
for itself by means of the excess 
‘profit tax. Lest the mill-labour 
raise any growl at not being allow- | 
ed to participate in the unprece- 
‘ented prosperity of the industry, 
'sops were offered to it by way of 
'war-bonuses, dearness allowances 
and so on. But the vast consumer | 
‘public who had to pay through the | 
nose the inordinately high prices © 
of ‘cloth, benefited not in the . 
least from this prosperity of the | 
industry, but remained to the end | 
the victim of joint exploita- 
tion by the manufacturers and 
the Government. The war has 
ended, but the “ma-bap” Govern- | 
ment, instead of taking any time- 
ly measures to alleviate the pro- 
longed sufferings of the masses, 
has given a fresh sanction to these 
millowners virtually to loot these 
masses as they will. This is a 
reprehensible step, which only an 
authority irresponsible and unres- 
pensive to public opinion could. 
Nave dared to take. 


The reasons given by Mr. K. M. 
D. Thackersey, Chairman of the 
Textile Control Board, for the 
suwiden increase in prices of. 
coarser qualities of cloth and yarn 
are wholly unconvincing. He has 
not explained why, when the pri- 
ces of finer qualities could be re- 
duced, the coarser ones should be 
priced higher. By such a step all, 
grace out of the concession re- 
Barding finer qualities is knocked 
out. He complains of the decline 
in general production this year in 
comparison with the output last 
year and refers to the labour 
strikes and consequent loss in the 
number of working days, but for- 
gets that these strikes would not 
have materialised if the mill- 
owners, who were reaping a golden 
harvest all the’ time, had _ been , 
generous ta are their prosperity 
adequately. with the workers, by 
the sweat of whose brow. such 
prosperity had been engendered. 
3Mr, Krishnaraj and his fellow ma- jms 

nufacturers expect thewtotalsoposs: 
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lout. Semeanas of the Sects 
in general production this year in 
comparison with the output last 
year and refers to the labour 
strikes and consequent loss in the: 
number of working days, but for- 
gets that these strikes would not 
have materialised if the mill- 
owners, who: were. reaping a golden 
harvest. all yet time, had been 
generous to share their prosperity 
adequately the workers, by 
the sweat of whose brow’ such 
prosperity had been engendered. 
#Mr. Krishnaraj and his fellow ma- 
nufacturers expect the total pro- 
*duction to be curtailed still fur- 
‘ther owing to the reduction in the 
working hours of the mills from 
\nine to eight hours with effect 
jfrom August 1, 1946. Apart from 
ithe fact that reduction of hours 
jmay lead to greater efficiency, why 
Should not the millowners have 
i waited to see if, and to what ex- 
stent really the production would 
decline in the course of the next 
twelve months? Their action in | 
‘raising the prices in anticipation 
»Of such a decline smacks of un- 
“Seemly haste and it is amazing 
‘that the Government of India 


‘should have acquiesced in the step 
‘With equally unseemly haste. That 
\the excuse of reduced output is a 
hollow one may be seen from the 


fact that Mr. Krishnaraj 
plains in the same breath 
the Government of India is not 
‘permitting still larger exports of 
indian cloth to foreign countries. 
The fact of the matter is, the 
Textile Control Board, dominated | 
as it is by representatives of the 
millowners themselves, has _ be- | 
come a mere tool in the hands of | 
the latter. The representatives of 
the consumers and of labour, as 
can be seen from the joint State- | 
ment issued by them protesting | 
against the decision to raise the | 
prices, form an insigniiicant mino- | 
rity. The so-calied Industries | 
Committee of the Board, is only | 
another tool of the millowners, | 
since it is composed of represen- | 
tatives of the millowners onJjy and | 
of no other interest. It is not at | 
alf surprising, in such circumStan- | 
ces, that the Industries Commit- 
tee should have suggested, and 
the Textile Control Board acqules- 
ced readily in, the proposal to en- 
nance the prices so as to swell the 
pockets of the millowners still | 
further. The only surprising fact 
is that the Government of India, | 
too, should have equally readily 
endorsed the proposal, regardless 
of the certain infliction of still 
turther hardships on the long suf- | 
fering consumer-public—the poor 
and middle class masses of India. 
The assurance which the Govern- 
ment has obtained from the mill- 
owners that the prevailing rates 
of wages of mill labour will he 
maintained unaffected, cannot 
compensate in any way we ag 


com- 
that 
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To The Editor, “The Times Of India” | 


| 


Sir,—One wonders when one hears 
that in England where World War II 
wrought tremendous destruction, the 
people are to receive an increase in 
their ration of cloth from 26 coupons 

to 30, whereas although India did not 
experience such devastation and *had 
an opportunity to develop her textile 
industry during the war, Bombay citi- 
zens have received a cut of 10 per cent. 
|in their ration, although war require- 
ments wave now disappeared. 


There is a general shortage of better 
quality cloth at controlled prices, but 
the millowners are bent on producing 
coarse and low quality cloth because 
it can be produced quickly and yields 
a good margin of profit. To supply | 
the type of cloth which the public. 
wants, there is one remedy. The mill- | 
owners should ask for indents from the | 
quota holders who are their direct pur- 
chasers and according to their instruc- 
tions, should turn out such cloth = as 
they did prior to the control. 

As the quota-holders came directly in 
touch with local and up-country buyers 
they know tnat during a particular sea- 
son particular varieties are consumed 
by particular provinces, This knowledge 
will greatly help in manufacturing the 
| varieties of cloth suitable to the differ- 
; ent provinces, 

Tne price of the fine goods should not 
be reduced further, as contemplated 
recently by the textile authorities, be- 
cause such a step will undoubtedly sti- 

| mulatc the black market. The rich can 
_afford to pay more for their require- 
| ments and at the game time millowners 
will be tempted to increase production 
of fine cloth which will fetch better 
prices Prices of coarse and low qua- 
lity cloth should be lowered ag much 
as possible so that poor. people 
may readily purchase their require- | 
ments. | 

As fc. distribution, I would like to 
point out that there are many defects 
in the present system. In Bombay 
city approved shops are heaped up with 
unwantcd and worthless cloth. Only 
the varieties which are required by 
_then should be delivered to the ra- 
tioned shop dealers. The different pro- 

vinces should be allotted their proper 
requirements instead of any sort of 
goods which are not wanted by them. 
so as_.to stop the accumulation of un- 
wanted goods. 


| OLD CLOTH MERCHANTS. 
Bombay, July 4 — 
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TEXTILE TROUBLE | to the fact. that only six per 
_ Little comfort for the Indian|| cent. of (ndian tex*ie produ: 
cloth consumer can be drawn |/tion can be in superfine styles 
from the review of textile con-|/ but he still does not explain 
trol progress made by Mr.||why so little of this cloth s 
Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey,|| obtainable by the consumer 
Chairman of the Textile Control || Before the war, indian mills 
Board. Undoubtedly the most|| produced about haif of the finer 
serious feature of the present|| cloth consumed in ‘his country, 
position is the steep fall in ro- | tne rest being imported. 
duction owing to strikes, har-|/ Althu:gh imports nave again 
tals and absenteeism. Mr.|| started, the supply »osition so 
Thackersey estimated that in|} far as the consumer ig concvern- 
Bombay city alone the loss in |j ed stil! tends to deteriorate an4 
the first six months of this year || there can be no doubt that too 
had been 727 million yards of ||many mills and cloth whole- 
cloth. His review showed that || salers are not operating honest- 
during last year the cloth out-|/ly. A variety of abuses have 
turn was on a satisfactorily high || been allowed to grow up and, 
level. All that advantage is now || as we have previously suggest- 
being lost and, worse still, the|/ed, it is not clear that the 
improvement which should have || millowners who agreed to work | 
come through the disappearance || with Government and who now 
of defence service requirements || through the Industries Commit- 
and the ban on exports is not| tee of the Textile Control wield 
likely to materialise. There ]a very large amount of power, 
seems to be little doubt that | are not abusing the trust placed 
much of the blame must be laid | in them. While there is no rea- 
at labour’s door. It is an ironic | son at all to doubt the truth of 
commentary on efforts to im-/what Mr. Thackersey' says 
prove the worker’s standard of | regarding labour difficulties and 
living that the more he gets the } the costing problems produced 
less inclination he shows tojby higher cotton prices and the 
work hard—hence the rapidjeight-hour day, the public 
growth of absenteeism. To this} would be better satisfied if he 
must be added the effect of war|could assure them that the bulk 
weariness among those wholof the cloth made in India 
have worked hard during the|would actually find its way on: 
period of hostilities. However,|to the regular market. Obvious- 
it is difficult to escape the feel-|ly for mills or distributors 
ing that there are forces at work}who are prepared to be dis- 
which to gain theif own ends| honest, neither labour troubles 
are willing to preduce confusion | nor cotton prices mean a thing. | 
in India’s vital textlie industry. ‘ | 

Another unhappy,. aspect of 
the textile half year. is the 
necessity to in@rease prices, 
particularly of ‘oarse clota. 
The. zonsumers’ reoresentatives 
on the Control Board ciaim that 
the prices of more than 90 per 
cent. of cioth and yarn produ’ | 
ed by Indian mills will be in- 
creased. One of the factors in 
the situation is the sntroducticn 
of the eight-hour day from 
August 1. This change has a 
considerable effect on coarse 
cloth and yarn in che produc- 
tion of which the wage factor 
is 2 very consideratJe one. [n 
the wast few months the pricys 
of low grade cottor have been 
rising, especially in relation tc’ 
the cost of the higher grades. 
This state of affairs bas become | 
so marked that there has been 
a tendency to swing er to the 
production of better qualities 
The readjustment ‘n trices now 
announced is partly twtended to 
discourage ‘Suth* a *¢Wing-over | 
whicu would mean 2 still low:r | 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERA 


SUBJECT: Prospects of Cotton Textile Industry in Bengal. 


11055 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's report 
no, 30 of May 28, 1946, entitled "Expansion of Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry", and to enclose a memorandum prepared by the 
American Consulate General, Calcutta, reporting a speech recent- 
ly delivered by Mr. N.R. Sarker at a meeting of the Bengal 
Millowners' Association at Calcutta. It will be noted that 
"the speaker, a former member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
was also a member of the Indian industrial group which visited 
the United States and Great Britain in 1945", 


According to Mr, Sarker, agriculture has ceased to be 
remunerative owing to its being overcrowded. Unless something 
was done to relieve the pressure on the land by diverting the 
surplus population to other remunerative occupations, Mr. Sarker 
considered the future economic condition of Bengal as being 
bleak, The development of the cotton textile industry in the 
province is, according to Mr. Sarker, an essential part of the 
urgently required general industrialisation of the province. 


Mr, Sarker gave some figures concerning current production 
and overall needs of cloth and the scope for expansion of the 


textile industry in Bengal. On the basis of a per capita cone 
sumption of 18 yards per annum, he estimated the annual cloth 


requirements of Bengal-at 1,180 million yards as against current 
production of 220 million yards of mill-made cloth and 170 
million yards of handloom cloth, Imports from. surplus areas 
were estimated at 400 million yards thus leaving a deficit of 

390 million yards. Taking off 10 per cent of Bengal's production 
for exports, Mr. Sarker pointed out that the total deficit worked 
out to 438 million yards. To make up this deficit, Mr. Sarker 
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advocated erection of 344,340 fine spindlés and 372,320 coarse 
spindles, This would mean the starting of 28 new mills in 


Bengal with an average of 25,000 spindles for each mill. 


Although Bengal did not grow enough cotton, Mr. Sarker 
considered that this was not a disadvantage in the production 
of cotton textiles. He pointed out that Bombay, the main 
center of cotton textile industry in India, also did not grow 


sufficient cotton and had to import its requirements over long 
distances. 


Mr, Sarker's estimates of Bengal's requirements are based 
on a per capita consumption of 15 yards per annum while the 
Textile Planning Committee appointed by the Government of India 
estimated Bengal's per capita annual consumption of cloth at 
16.5 yards. It was on this latter basis that the Planning 
Committee recommended the installation of 125,000 fine spindles 
and 200,000 coarse spindles in Bengal in connection with the 


expansion of the textile industry in the country, (see enclosure 
to report no, 30 of May 28, 1946). 


The sentiments expressed by Mr. Sarker were strongly 
supported by the Nationalist, Calcutta, in an editorial on 
August 4, 1946. According to the editorial, without industries 
the people of Bengal had "every chance of being reduced to such 
conditions of penury as would make them easy victims to famine 
or any other natural calamity". The expansion of the textile 
industry in the province was one of the ways by which industrial- 
isation could be achieved and so deserved careful consideration. 
The present shortage of cloth in the province also required 
utmost efforts being taken to bring about a satisfactory improve- 
ment in the supply of one of the primary needs of the community. 
The Nationalist accordingly urged those who had made money during 
the last war to come forward and put up the requisite number of 
mills to step up Bengal's cloth production. The daily also 


considered that Bengal's industries should be developed by 
Bengal's money, 


Respectfully yours, 


George D. LaMont 
American Consul 


Enclosure: 


Copy of Memorandum prepared by the American Consulate 
General, Calcutta. 
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All despatch no, 3116, Bombay, India, 
September 13, 1946. 


Original and hectograph to the Department 
Ln FiK 


Copy to: 


American Mission, New Delhi. 
American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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Enclosure to despatch no, 3116 dated September 13, 
1946, from George D. LaMont, American Consul, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Prospects of Cotton Textile 
Industry in Bengal", 
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Copy:df 


Memorandum prepared by the American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, dated August 23, 1946. 
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PROSPECTS OF COTTON TEXTILE MILL INDUSTRY 
IN BENGAL 


As of possible use to the Bombay Consulate General in the 
preparation of its monthly report on "Indian Market for Cotton", 
there is given below a resume of a speech delivered by Mr, N.R. 
Sarker at a meeting of the Bengal Millowners' Association on 
August 1, 1946, regarding the prospects of the cotton mill 
industry in Bengal. The speaker, a former member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council, was also a member of the Indian 


industrial group which visited the United States and Great 
Britain in 1945. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Sarker gave some pertinent 
information and figures with regard to current production and 
the overall needs and the scope for expansion of the textile 
industry in Bengal. According to him, this province like Bombay 
does not grow any raw cotton and is dependent on other provinces 
but is in no way unsuitable for the development of the textile 
industry on account of its distant location from the cotton belts. 
On the contrary, Bengal has certain special advantages, such as 
a large internal market, an ideal climate for spinning and the 
availability of coal. The speaker estimates the annual cloth 
requirements of Bengal with a population of 66,000,000 at 
1,180,000,000 yards based on a per capita consumption of 18 yards. 
Of this total requirement, the province produces at present a 
total of 390,000,000 yards comprised of 220,000,000 yards of mill- 
made cloth and 170,000,000 yards of handloom cloth, leaving a gap 
of 790,000,000 yards. This gap is partially filled by supplies 
imported from the surplus provinces to the extent of 400,000,000 
yards, thus leaving a net deficit of 390,000,000 yards, Taking 
off 10 per cent of Bengal's production for exports, the deficit 
is raised to 429,000,000 yards. In his evaluation of the scope 
and prospects of the textile industry in this province, Sarker 
observes that the deficit can be fully met if production 
facilities are extended, He estimates that 716,000 more spindles 
or at least 23 mills with an average 25,000 spindles each would 
be necessary for such an expansion. 


AIR MAIL Enclosure to despatch no. 3116, dated 


Examining the situation with regard to new textile plant 
machinery requirements and of the supplying sources, the speaker 
expresses the opinion that even if the United Kingdom, where 
reconversion operations are yet slow, attains its prewar pro- 
duction capacity unexpectedly early, it is doubtful if Great 
Britain would be willing to export its production of machinery 
abroad instead of its manufactured goods on account of its 
peculiar economic position, and that imports from the United 
States are entirely dependent on the provision of the necessary 
dollar funds by the Government of India. While Japan may be 
ruled out for supplies of textile machinery for some time to 
come, prospects of obtaining plant machinery from Switzerland, 
according to Sarker, are also not bright as in addition to 
prices of Swiss machinery having gone up very high, its pro- 
ductive capacity is very limited and the next two years' out- 
put has already been booked. In his speech, Sarker has 
criticised the local Government's attitude in regard to 
industrial development plans in the province as, according to 
him, no orders for textile plant machinery have so far been 
placed with manufacturers abroad. It may be mentioned here 
that the Central Government has allotted a quota of 325,000 


spindles for Bengal in its plan of textile industry expansion 
program for all India. 


The speaker has also observed that the scope for expansion 
is the greater as there is need to produce fine varieties of 
cloth in Bengal which have not hitherto been manufactured here. 


Existing mills are mostly equipped to produce dhoties and saries 
of coarse and medium counts. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, March 25, 1947 


SUBJECT: Indian Tariff Board's Rejection of Demand for 
— State Aid by Cotton Textile liachinery (Ring 
Frames, Spindles and Spinning ting *s) Industry. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


i have the honor to refer to the paragraph headed "Textile 
Machinery" in Bombay's report no, 6, dated January 30, 1947, 
entitled "Indian Market for Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods - November 


and December 1946", concerning the proposed flotation of a new 


wt th 


qc) 
enterprise for the manufacture of textile machinery in Bombay, and 
to enclose five copies of a clipping from the Times of 


March 19, 1947, reporting that Sir 2,K, Shanmukham Chetty, Presi- 
dent of the Indian Tariff Board, declared as premature the claim 
of the Indian cotton textile machinery industry for protection, 
The inquiry of the Tariff Board was confined to ring frames, 
spindles and spinning rings, 


[he rejection of the demand i rotection was based on two 
important counts: (1) inasmuch as the production of textile 
machinery in India is not subs Cee an idea of the cost of 
production, forming the basic factor in any tariff inquiry, could 
not be obtained and (2) there is still a “tee crap between the supply 
available from abroad ana the requ aments of the country, which 


are estimated at 7,250,000 spin uring the next five years. 


The first company to be started in India for the manufacture 

of ring frames, spindles and spinning rings, The Textile Machinery 

Corporation, Limited, Belghurriah, Bengal, whose managing agents 

are Birla Brothers, Limited, was registered in 1939 and commenced 

work two years later. But the work was interrupted when the factory 

_ was requisitioned for war purposes by the Government in 1942. ‘The 

™ factory was handed back to the company by the Government in 
s December 1945, and production vel the textile machinery commenced 

soon after, Ihe company has an authc oF zed capital of its.15,000,000 
($4,500,000) and a paid up oR of its,10,000,000 ($3,000,000), 
It has on its staff a number of een technicians. Besides ring 
_frames, spinning rings and spindles which are already being produced,> 
the company proposes to manufacture other spinning, bleaching and t 
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dyeing machines also, The Tariff Board's inquiry was initiated in 
response to an application by this firm for Governmental aid in the 
form of a non-recurring financial subsidy of Ks.700,000 (210,000). 


A list of the manufacturers of the items which were the subject 
of the Tariff Board's inquiry and to whom the Board subsequently 
addressed a questionnaire, together with their location, capacity 
and output, et cetera, is given in enclosure no. 2 to this despatch, 


All the raw materials required for the manufacture of ring 
frames, spindles and spinning rings, excepting steel tubes and 
polished rods (bright drawn steel bars) for spindles which are 
imported, are reportedly available in India, their quality being 
neither inferior nor dearer than imported materials. It is gathered 
that even steel tubes and steel bars for spindle blades could be 
produced in India without difficulty in the near future, 


The main points said to be advanced in support of 
application for protection were: 


1. The promoters were denied the opportunities of 
developing a market for their goocs during the 
war and acquainting the textile machinery users 
with their products at a time when foreign com- 
petition had abated. 


2. Railway freights generally prevailing in India add 
considerably to the exefactory prices for consumers, 


With technical skill considerably below the level 
of Great Britain and America, and with steeper rise 
in labor cost because of inflation in this country, 
it is not improbable that initially the manufacturing 
costs of the machinery produced in India is likely to 
be between 14 to 2 times that of similar articles 
produced in Great Britain or even higher. 


The following arguments are stated to have weighed against 
any claim for protection: 


1. Prices of textile machinery imported from the United 
Kingdom have cone up by 150 to 200 per cent, 


2. Due to the severe damage done to the Japanese industry 
and the desire to establish or expand the cotton 
textile industry in various countries like south Africa, 
China, Egypt, et cetera, there is a general shortage 
in the world capacity of textile machinery production; 
also, due to the over straining of the machinery in the 
existing mills during the war period, it is anticipated 
that replacements will be heavy and continuously on the 
increase. The Indian industry has, therefore, no 


reason to be_ 
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dated March 25, 1947. 
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reason to be afraid of being killed by foreign competition, 


respectfully yours, 


. | | /} 
: (het ne 
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J, Jefferson Jones, lil 
American Vice Consul 


Enclosuresy 


, 


, 
\ 
S 


1. Clipping from the Times of India 
dated March 19, 1947 (in quintuplicate) 


2. List of textile machinery manufacturers 
630 
Original and neilainieds to the Department 
Copy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi. 


NCLAS.S IFIED 


Enclosure No. 1 to Despatch no, 61 dated March 25, 
1947 from J, Jefferson Jones, III, American Vice 
Consul, Bombay, India, entitled "Indian Tariff 
Board's Rejection of Demand for State Aid by Cotton 


Textile Machinery (Ring Frames, Spindles and Spinning 
Rings) Industry", 


TIMES OF INDIA, March 19, 1947 


Textile Machinery 
Industry 


“PROTECTION CLAIM 
PREMATURE” 


The claim of the Indian cotton tex- 
tile machinery industry for State pro- 
tection oa assistance was declared to he 
premature by Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, President of the Indian Tariff 
Board, in Bombay on Tuesday, when 
the Board held an inquiry into the in- 
dustry. The production of textile ma- 
Cchinery in the country being not sub- 
stantial, he added, an idea of the cost 
of production, farming the hasic factor 
in any tariff inquiry, could not be ob- 
tained. 

sir Shanmukham, in his opening re- 
‘marks, said that the inquiry was con- 
.fined to ring frames, spindles and spin- 
ning rings. The Indian.Textile Post- 
| War Committee had estimated that a 
‘total number of 72.5 lakhs of spindles 
would be required in the country dur- 
-ing the next five years, Imports to the 
extent of 15 lakhs spindles had already 
been licensed. Sir Shanmukham added 
‘that there was a huge gap between the 
supply of an demand for textile ma- 
| chinery. 

Representatives of the Textile Machi- 
nery Corporation, Calcutta, stated that 
| though they had produced only 10 ring 
frames during 1946, their target for the 
| subsequent two years was 150 and 300, 
respectively. 
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Enclosure no, 2 to Despatch No, 61 dated March 25, 1947 
from J, Jefferson Jones, III, American Vice Consul, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Indian Tariff Board's Rejection 
of Demand for State Aid by Cotton Textile Machinery 
(Ring Frames, Spindles and Spinning Rings) Industry, 


LIST OF TEXTILE MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
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LOCATION, CAPACITY AND OUTPUT ET CETERA 
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The Textile 
Machinery 
Corporation 
Limited, 
Belghurriah, 
Bengal. 


Name & Address: 
of the factory: 


The Textool 


Co, Limited, 


Ganapathi 
Post, 
Coimbatore 


ee 


on ho be 


ee ee ee e¢ 


the Acme hianu- 
facturing Co, 
Limited, Antop 
Hill, Wadala, 
Bom be Veo 


The Achalpur 
Engineering 
Works Limited, 
Ellichpur, 
CoP. & Berar. 


°°? Sd 


Authorized # 
Rs. 15,000, 000 
Subset i bed and 
paid up = 

ise 10,000, 900 


Total capital 
invested by 
the firm in 
this industry 


. 3 °° ee e¢ ee 


Authorized 


ILS » Ll ; O00, OOO ; 


Suposeribed & 


paid uo * 
ts .200, 000, 
further 

Rs eS, 500 


collected as 


advance, 


Annual produc-; 
tion capacity ; 
as declared by; 
the factory 


(2) Spindles 
19473 60, O00; 
1948: 249,000: 
1949: 249,000: 
(3) Spinning ; 
tings : 
1947: 60,000: 
(approx.) : 
1948: 120,000; 
1949s 120,000: 
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Spindles - 
100, 000 
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It commenced 
producing 
cotton Textile 
Machinery in 
Nove 'A5 but 
till the end of 
'46 it manu- 
factured only 
8,000 rings, 5 


ring frames and no ‘spindles. 


— 


It completed 
l or 2 ring frames 

of 130 spindles and 
they are under trial. 
It manufactures power- 
looms which do not 
come under the scope 
of this inquiry. 


The ring 


frames have been BARS AC SLs at ony as 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, May 5, 1947 


SUBJECT: Transmission of Note on Japanese Textiles 


1--1055 


THE HONORABLE 2 Yada 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to my telegram noel4O of April 
23 requesting information on Japanese textile prices and to 


enclogé a note, a copy of which was handed to me by Sir Frederick 


Sir Frederick is a director of E.DeSagéoon and Company Limited, 


and is considered one of the best informed textile people in 
India. 


Ss s, one of the technical advisers referred to in my telegram. 


While the note is largely selfeexplanatory, it should be 
observed that the statements made therein arise from Sir Frederick's 
fear of competition from Japanese textile mills. Attached to the 
note are a statement showing comparative prices of four internation- 
al cloths in India, the United Kingdom and Holland, and a statement 


showing the prices for Japanese piece goods from the United States 
Commercial Corporatione 


Lyg-S/1GS9°S?3 


Respectfully yours, 


/ ~f J. Macdonald 


American Consul General 


Bhclosures Note as stated. 


File noe8b8el 
CeD WITHERS: ff 


Original and hectogyaph to the Department 
' Copy to3 
American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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Enclosure to Despatch no.163 of May 5, 1947 
from John Je Macdonald, American Consul General, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Transmission of Note 
on Japanese Textiles®. .~ 


COPY + ff 


JAPANESE TEXTILES 


Arrangements to import Japanese Textiles not merely into the British 
Empire but even into Britain herself (albeit the latter for re»export) 
strikingly illustrate how Britain's undereproduction reduces her dollar 
reservese The two first instances were South Africa and Malaya, and 
these imports will thus fall directly on the biggest and second=biggest 
dollar earners of the entire sterling area, South African Gold and Malayan 
Rubber e 


: The South African officials give the specific reason that "there will 
+e be no immediate improvement in supplies from the UeKe", and it is known 
that South African contracts for textiles from Japan and Germany will be 
made in UeSe Dollars and through Government channels; all Japanese and 
German exports are in Dollars. The Malayan arrangement is an exchange of 
Japanese textiles for 2,000 tons of Rubber monthly. 


In both cases this falls directly on Britain's dollar supply. The 
South African Gold sale agreement to Britain is not 80 million pounds 
sterling a year; it is 80 million pounds sterling minus South Africa's 
hard currency requirements as determined by herself. The more hard 
currency goods South Africa has to import, the less South African gold 
is available to Britain, to sell for Dollars, against sterling payment 
by Britain to South Africae Malayan Rubber is equally saleable for 
dollars, limited only, at present, by the amount available for sale. 
What has to go to Japan in exchange for textiles cannot be sold to the 
western hemisphere for hard currency. There is of course no essential 
difference between Britain spending dollars and forgoing theme 


These transactions have aroused most concern in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, bringing fears of the revival of the cuteprice Japanese 
competition which undermined British textile exports before the war. 
That is at present irrelevant; there are more than enough export 
markets for all that Britain, Japan, Germany and any other actual or 
potential textile exporters can possibly provide, But the effect on 
Britain*s dollars is far from irrelevant. 


‘Gr 


There is nothing that Britain can do about it ~ until she can proe- 
duce more textiles herself. Any representations to South Africa, such 
as Britain would make or would like to make to, say, India, in similar 
case, are unthinkablee On the contrary, since South Africa's gold con- 
tribution to Britain*s dollar supply is bound to be larger than South 
Africa*s hard currency requirements, however large the latter may in 
reason become, it is an object of British policy to be particularly 
pleasant to South Africae For certain goods (though not textiles) 
British export facilities are granted for any other destination, and 
South Africans staying here and wishing to visit hard currency countries 
get far bigger travel allowances of foreign exchange from British banks 
than would be granted to Britons. 


There are some 
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There are some mitigating aspects. Thanks to her own big crops 
South Africa will need far smaller grain imports than last year - no 
maize imports and relatively little wheat. This is a relief to the 
South African Budget, since the imports had to be subsidised, and at 
least equally a relief to Britain's dollars. Most people are resigned 
to revival of Japan's and Germany's textile industries: they must 
work at something; for strategic reasons they are not to be allowed to 
revive their heavy industries; the Americans, who have the say, have 
picked textiles as the light export industry from which Japan shall be 
allowed to earn foreign exchange whereby to pay for her own imports. 
Germany's imports have to be footed by British and American taxpayers, 
and nobody wants to have another Germany on their hands. The Americans, 
whose hands it would be, are determined not to have it. As a rather 
leftehanded comfort, the less dollars America has to pay to keep Japan 
going, the more dollars she can spare for others whom both Washington 
and London would regard as more deserving - since America's external 
budget is far from unlimited. 


General McArthur's textile exports contemplate that textiles will 
comprise 80% of Japan's exports - as against 34% before the war - not 
merely in 1947 but also possibly in 1948, because textiles have recovered 
faster than Japan's other export industries. They hope that the pro- 
portion will fall later but they say that, since Japan's total exports 
will be far smaller than prewar, the proportion of textiles will remain 
above the prewar proportion though their quantity will be much below the 
prewar normal quantity. They claim to be planning only a gradual cautious 
expansion of Japan's textile production after 1947, depending on the 
export demand for Japanese textiles and her ability to import raw material. 


The American as well as the British Textile Industry has its doubts 
about this gradualness. Japanese textile output will not, in the fore- 
seeable future, be limited by lack of export demand. As to her ability 
to import raw material, scme country or other will almost always be ready 
to dump one or other of the fibres on Japan, particularly the low grades 
which cannot easily be sold elsewhere. The grade of cotton - calling it 
cotton is rather courtesy title - which the U.S. has been shipping to 
Japan this season could hardly have been sold elsewhere at all. We think 
we have said before that the only case against making the Japanese spin 
this stuff om some of the machinery which is now surplus in Lancashire would 
be the United States constitutional provision against cruel and unusual 
punishments. Even U.S. textile Mill and export circles, who can effectively 
control Japan's export prices, express apprehension about her textile revival. 
According to a New York report, exporters areepecially concerned, because 
of their plans to capitalise fully on world shortages and their hopes of a 
fairly sizeable export market for U.S. cotton textiles not only in the next 
few years but perhaps permanently. (From Lancashire's standpoint, the 
choice is between the devil and the deep blue sea.) This was the American 
reaction to reports that U.S. Government circles are considering raising the 
ceiling of Japan's active spindles from three million to four million. New 
Yorkers point out that before the war Japan with only 5% million active spindles 
was able to provide for civil and military needs and to flood world markets 
with about 2,500 million yards a year of cheap cotton textiles. There have 
been offerings in the U.S. market, for export only, of Japanese Cotton Textiles; 
these offerings through New York Brokers were said to be for account of a 
foreign nation or nations, reported to have obtained them from the U.S.Commer- 
cial Company at below the present U.Se export prices. This, according to 
New York, is seen as underselling American mills on their home ground and as 
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raising 
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raising a threat of cutting the U.S. from the world market, and with 
American dollars financing the Japanese export campaign. 


If the Americans raise that much clamour, how shall Lancashire find 
adequate words? But their objections are not likely to get anywhere, 
It is definite UeSe policy. Light rather than heavy industries in her 
neizhbouring countries is also Russia's general policy. India and Austra- 
lia want the Japanese market for their raw cotton and raw wool respectively. 
Asiatic markets badly need supplies of cotton goods. It suits everybody 
fairly well, and even Lancashire is not greatly injured at the moment. Its 
longerun effect on Lancashire is self-evident ~ always provided, of course, 


that it is really intended that Lancashire shall again become a major 
exporter of textiles. 


It could be argued that cheap imports of textiles or anything else 
into South Africa tend ultimately to benefit Britain, by repressing the 
inflation of living costs and therefore of mining costse Rising costs of 
production, pressing on the fixed selling price of gold, are a real threat 
to South Africa's gold industrye There is an optimistic opinion = held, 
notably, by the Chairman of an upeand=coming South African mining finance 
house, that parts of the new Free State goldfield may be so rich as to be 
immune from any except extreme cost increases, and even that it may be 
workable by highlyepaid European instead of cheap native laboure But this 
is conjecturale Rising costs are reducing production from South Africa's 
present goldfieldse Anything which restrains costs tends to maintain or 
increase gold output and thus, other things being equal, to earn more 
dollars for the sterling area. Allowing for quality, however, Japanese 
textiles = which are not supposed to undersell comparable U.S. exports = 
are not cheap; they are a lot dearer than Lancashire's. 


It is officially stated that the Japanese textiles which Lancashire 
herself is to import will be priced on the basis of American costs, which 
are appreciably above Lancashire costse They are to be finished in 
Britain and reeexported to foodeproducing British Empire territories, ees. 
Burma and British East and West Africa. It is hoped to avoid paying for 
them in dollars but = unless they are obtained as reparations, which seems 


impossible = they seem bound to require payment in dollars or dollar's 
worth. 


Britain is thus importing for dollars and re-exporting to soft 
currency markets. Certain colonial territories must have cotton cloth, 
both to prevent distress and disaffection and to encourage them to produce 
urgently needed food and raw materials. Since Lancashire is unable to 
supply the cloth from its own production, Britain has to pay dollars for 
it, and Lancashire can put in only the finishing and handling. Wbost of 
the value is thus a dollar payment, whereas if the cloth were made in 
Lancashire from American cotton the dollar component would be much smaller, 
while if it were made in Lancashire from Empire or other sterling cotton 
there would be no dollar component. 
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This project, and the similar arrangements with Germany, make the best 
of a bad jobe These markets have to be supplied and it is better for 
Britain to play some part in the\business rather than have the UeSe or Japan 
to do it alle To the importer it may at least look like a British export. 
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If this cloth or an equivalent quality goes to India against a reduction 

in Britain's war debt to India, Britain spends dollars and gets no pay- 
ment whatever. If it goes to areas like Burma, against payment from 
British rehabilitation credits, Britain gets no current payment in return 
for her dollar outlay. Before the 1914 war Lancashire was exporting 
7,000 million yards of cotton cloth annually. Today it is only by import- 
ing Japanese cloth against dollar payment that Lancashire can keep up 
exports of something like 500 million yards of cloth annually. 


Though very unhappy about these Japanese and German Textile develop- 
ments, Lancashire and Yorkshire see some mitigating factors. The price 
basis, on the U.S. plane, while doubtless designed to protect American 
producers against Japanese price competition, should do the same for 
Lancashire. Reports from many countries indicate that this Japanese 
cloth is going to have a wide distribution in the world, whatever Lan- 
cashire may think about it, and it is better that Lancashire should play 
some part than none. Using Japanese cloths for markets which Britain 
has to supply, notably Burma, may leave more Lancashire cloth for the 
markets which Britain wants to supply, notably Latin America. Nede with 
Japanese labour from the kind of cotton that the U.S. has been sending 
Japan, this cloth can hardly rival Lancashire's qualities. The Manchester 
Guardian has put it that there are many markets where the average consumer 
has more discrimination and more purchasing power than, say, the African 
cultivator, and many also have higher potential value to Lancashire than, 
say Burma. “Making the best of a bad job*® just about sums it up. 
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Statement showing current Ex-Mills controlled prices 
of four International Cloth qualities (as per Inter-~ 
national Labour Office Bulletin) in UeKe, India and 

Holland, and Ex-Mills Controlled Prices of Warp and 

Weft Yarn also in UeK., India and Holland. 


° IV. 
Heavy Gheeting Sheeting Lawn 


Cloth = Grey Cloth Grey 
1. Description of Cloth. Grey. 


2. Dimensions 36" x 36" x | 40" x 
hO.Yds. hO.Yds. 4O.Ydse 
1403/8 Lbs. 1011/16 501/16 
Lbs. Lbs. 


Count of Warp Yarn 21s 60s Combed 


" Weft * 2hs 100s_ * 


Reed 52s Sls 
Picks per Inch | 80 


ExeMills controlled Cloth 

Price in England in Pence 

per Yard as on 29~11-4,6 11.90 d. 
(a) ExeMills Controlled 

price in England for Warp 

Yarn on Ring Twist Tubes in 

d. per lb. as on 29=ll=46 27 eh2 d. 
(>) Ex-Mills Controlled 

price in England for Weft 

Yarn on Mule Cops in de per 

lb. on 29=ll1=46 26043 d. 


Ex-Mills Controlled Cloth 

Price in India as on 29=22=\6, 

in de per yard (18 d. per 

16 annas) 7259 4. 
(a) Ex-Mills Controlled Price 

of Warp Yarn in Hanks in India 

in d. per lb. (Converted from 

Annas per lb. at 18 d. per 

16 annas) 20.25 de 
(b) ExeMills controlled price 

of Weft Yarn in Hanks in India 

in d. per lb. (Converted from 

Annas per lb. @ 18 ad. per 

16 annas). 


Ex-Mills controlled Cloth Price 

in Holland (Without Profit) in 

de per yard (converted from Fl. 

(Guilders) @ 1 she. ® 0.535 Fl.) 13,468 a. 12.11 d. 
(a) ExeMills Controlled Warp 

Yarn Price in Holland in d. 

per 1b. (converted from Fl.per 

Kee) 29202 d. 30e1l2 de 
(b) ExeMills controlled Weft 

Yarn Price in Holland in d. 


per lb. (Converted from Fl.) Z- 02 a 31.08 de 


20s/1 Yarn = 89 Lbs. Test = 75e5 Cents per Lb.) 
Lee 37275 Annas per Lbe 


Dollars Annas per Annas per 
Width Million per yard Yard FeOeBe | Lbe of 
Inches. | Yards. F eBe Jap Fort. Cloth. 
| Jap Porte 


Shirting Print Cloth 0179 8095. 


0225 11.25 
027 } 12.35 
0172 8.60 
0251 12255 
0254 12470 


22h 11220 
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Confirmation not yet supplied. 
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wd 3 id have_the honor to enclose copies of a memorandy 
~ eeontitjed "American keconditioned votton Textile Machjgnery" 
which has besn submitted to the Government of india, 

yr Minigter for Industries and Supplies by the firm Indian 

| _#%| Associated Agencies, Ltd. of valeutta. it deals with a 

uy > proposal by the latter to supply amsrican reconditioned 

H cotton textile machinery to India, a matter which was 
also discussed with the Hmbassy's Hconomic Vounselor 
by Messrs. Watson and Mitchell of the Indian associated 
Agencies, Ltd. Mr. Watson is an american citizen. 


6 


‘the enclosed memorandum is to a large degree self- 
explanatory. When in New Delhi recently Messrs. jjatson 
and Mitchell took this matter up in person withthe 
Minister for Industries and Supplies and later it was 

: presented to the Prime Minister and other high officials 

| of the Government of Bihar where it is proposed that 
one or more of the textile mills shall be located. In 
the course of these discussions certain doubts were 
raised by the Indian officials in regard to the state- 
ments made in this memo about how soon delivery of new 
textile machinery might be had, In particular, veri- 
fication was requested of Messrs. Watson's and Mitchell's 
contention that India would be unable to obtain delivery 
of gee textile machinery in any tangible quanti- 
ty before 1950 or 1951, and that the supply position in 
Great Britain was even worse. ‘The memo also expresses 
the view that it might take 15 to 20 years to acquire 
sufficient new textile machinery, either american or 
British, to enable India to cater for her cotton cloth 
requirements, 


It is reported from fairly reliable sources that 
no prospective textile manufacturer in India has ob- 
tained delivery of any appreciable quantity of textile 
machinery since the war and that suppliers are giving 
no definite dates for delivery on firm orders even in 
the remote future, 


it 
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It is requested that the above situation be in- 
vestigated through the Department of Commerce or other 
suitable channels and that the Embassy be fumished an 
authoritative opinion on the new textile machinery 
supply position for appropriate use, F 


Ct an aay /oe pointed out that on pfigust 34, iS ls 
Mr. Ke. CG. Mahindra of the firm of Mahindra & Mohammed, 
Bombay, who had just returned from the United States, 
announced publicly that although American suppliers 
were fully preoccupied with orders from all over the 
world, he had negotiated an option for the supply of 
200,000 spindles from the United States to India during 
the next three years and that this option included 
"promise of firm delivery within a year after placing 
the orders", Mr. Mahindrats firm has entered into a 
contract with the H. & B. American Machine Company of 
Pawtucket, RK. I., and the Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., for exclusive sales rights and ultimately local 


assembly and manufacture of these companies' products 
in India, 


For the Department's confidential information 
Messrs. Watson p/they are 1 associates in the United 
t 


States with whonm’they are working on this project are 
Dr. William P. Jacobs, President of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, 1206 Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Mr. David McConnell, also 

of Charlotte, and Mr. Sterling Rockefeller of New York. 
U.S. Senator Maybank is interested in the matter. ‘The 
Entwistle family of mill operators in North Carolina 
are also concerned. Dr. Jacobs is said to be the one 
who has the inside track in getting options on machinery 
from members of his association. 


The Prime Minister of Bihar has decided to convene 
a conference on October 3 to which all holders of 
textile machinery import quota licenses are expected 
to be present to go into the question of what is being 
done toward getting machinery. It is reported that out 
of eight quota holders in Bihar only three have placed 
orders, all with British manufacturers and none of 
these have been given any indication that delivery 
can be expected within several years. The question 
will arise of transferring the orders to American 
sources of supply. 


In view of the fact that this matter is moving along 
rapidly, it will be appreciated if the Department can 


airgram 
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airgram a reply as quickly as possible, Ifa brief 


general conclusion can be given please telegraph the 
answer, 


Respectfully yours, 


ror the ambassador: 


i) i counselor of Embassy 


Enclosure :” 
le Memorandum by Indian 


ASsociated agencies Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


866.12 
SHDay/reb 


Original and hectograph to Department. 


cc: American vonsulates General, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, India 
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AMBKIVAN x&CONDITIONED COTTON TEXTILE MACHINERY 


MEMORANDUM 


Prepared for 


the Hon'ble Minister for Industries & Supplies, 


Government of India 


by 
INDIAN ASSOCIATED AGENUIES LID., 
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1. Indian Associated Agencies Ltd. is a private Company 
having an authorised capital of Ks. 1,00,00,000 am at 


present a subscribed capital of Rs. 4,50,000. The Directors 
of the Company are:- 
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Mre Elbridge Watson 
Mre Kam Kumar Agarwala 
Mr. Ramanand Mithal 
Mr. David Mitchell 


The Maharaja of Burdwan has already been invited to join 
and has accepted a seat on the Board, 


Re The Company's associates in america are persons of 
the highest integrity and are possessed of considerable 
financial resources, Prospective purchasers through 


this Company would, therefore, be dealing with re liable 
business people. 


3. Our American associates inform us that considerable 
quantities of American used textile machinery are likely 
to become available during the next two or three years 
and it is already being sought after by countries in 
South America and by China. The total quantity of 
machinery likely to become available is estimated at 
approximately 2 to 24 million spindles, including the 


full complement of looms, on the basis of one loom for 
each 50 spindles. 


4. This machinery has been and will continue to be 
available for a variety of reasons, One reason is 
that before the war a number of American mills were 
either operating at a loss or were in the so-called 
marginal category. The war however enabled these 


mills 
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mills to become profitable and even earned large profits; 
but now that the war is over and cotton textile prices 
have been decontrolled in America, they have again become 
either unprofitable or only marginal. The owners of these 
mills moreover are not optimistic in regard to the future, 
Owing largely to the prospect of rising wages in their 
respective localities and so they prefer now to clear 

out of the textile business while their war-time profits 
are still largely intact. as they can today easily find 
buyers for their mills, the desire of this category of 
owners to retire from business is greatly facilitated, 
and thus renders available a considerable quantity of 
good textile machinery. 


There are, in addition, other mills which are chang- 
ing in whole or in part to the manufacture of Rayon, and 
to such extent as they change over, their cotton textile 
machinery becomes useless for their needs. This machinery 
then becones available to world buyers, 


Still further, many american manufacturers are obtain- 
ing new machinery, if they can, due to the changing of 
American style demands, rather than to any question of 
production efficiency of the machine they have in use, 
These machines too become available, when new machinery 
for new styles are available to the mills in question. 


There are also other reasons, but they are much 
less important and account for a small fraction of the 
equipment upon which we shall draw for export to India, 
The main reasons, as stated above, suffice to explain 
why so much used cotton textile machinery has been and 
will continue to be, up to the end of 1948, available 
in america, 


5. Our associates state that it is necessary to advise 
prospective customers that there are two general classi- 
fications of used machinery which will be available for 
purchase in the U.S.A. during the next several years. 
In the first classification there is to be found that 
type of equipment which will be "junked" by the mills 
now operating it becausx it is too old, too obsolete 
and thus too inefficient to operate profitably in the 
UeS.Ae The same type may also be found in mills now 
closed or bankrupt due to high operating costs. Much 
of it is actually junk, but unfortunately it is being 
offered, and may be obtained, in every imaginable state 
of condition from dealers who are irresponsible and not 
too ethical in their operations. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the Indian textile industry were to be 
expanded with this class of objectionable equipment, 
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The other class of machinery is that which is being 
successfully operated at present by owners who plan to 
replace it with new (or other) equipment as soon as their 
priority position on new machinery lists enables them to 
get new machinery. This second classification offers the best 
of american used machinery which requires the minimum of 
reconditioning and our associates propose to select and 
place under option for India, should orders be placed in 
sufficient volume ,mchinery of this second classification, 
in advance of any announcement of its availability, our 
associates would obtain it by confidential negotiation 
with the chief executives of the members of a certain 
association. confidential information relating to such 
we Obviously is not available as public informa- 
tion. 


6¢ it is acknowledged that both the Indian Union and 
Pakistan are exceedingly short of cloth and it is believed 
that both Governments are anxious to take immediate steps 
to increase production. ‘ihe present production of Indian 
Mills allows for approximately 10 yards of cloth per head 
of population, and to provide 20 yards, which still would 
be less than an individual's annual requirements, would 
mean perhaps doubling the existing spindleaze; according 
to the Cotton textile Panel xeport India needs 274 ad- 
ditional spindleage, 


7e Our american associates state that new american , 
machinery will not be available in any tangible quantity | is 
for export to India until 1950 and 1951, and even then 

not in any great quantity. It is moreover their under- 

standing that British and European machinery manu- 

facturers are similarly unable to give any earlier 

deliveries than 1950 and 1951. 


Our american associates further estimate that it 
will be 15 years perhaps before eitherAamerican or British 
machinery is availeble in sufficient quantities to meet 
the world's requirements. 


In view, therefore, of this new machinery stringency, 
it appears logical even conclusive that if India is to 
expand her textile production within the next several 
years she must do so with surplus reconditioned U.S.A. 
textile machinery which is now in operation, 


It is not suggested that all pur@leasers may have to 
wait for sucha long time, as a certain few fortunate 
people may be able to obtain new machinery in the next 
two or three years; but it is reliably estimated, so 


we 
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we are informed, that it would be 15 years or more before 


He could obtain machinery adequate to the country's 
needs, 


S. The American textile industry would prefer not to 

sell its surplus machinery to South american countries, 

as the cloth produced thereby would probably compete with 
America's own production in the markets of Western Hemi- 
sphere, The industry, therefore, considers that its 
machinery should instead be sold to either India or China; 
but as conditions in the latter country are very much 
disturbed at present, the logical market for this machinery 
is undoubtedly India, 


9. It would appear, therefore, that provided dollar 
exchange could be obtained, it would be to India's ad- 
vantage to purchase some portion, perhaps the major 
portion, of the machinery which is likely to become 
available. 


lO. American mills usually consist of 50 spindles to 
each loom. A mill consisting, therefore, of 25,000 
spindles would have 500 looms, and there would be sup- 
plied all the additional machinery to enable the mill to 
be put into operation. We are informed that the most 
convenient units would be 15,000 spindles and 300 looms, 
but some purchasers might consider a mill of sucha aize 
too small for this country. 


ll. The machinery offered by us would be selected by 
textile experts with whom two of the Directors of this Co. 
have already had personal contacts. These machinery experts 
can be absolutely trusted, and a purchaser can be sure that 
the machinery we offer has been in operation up to the time 
it is dismantled, and that it will be in good caqndition 

at the time of purchase by our associates. All necessary 
reconditioning, that is to say the replacement of worn 
parts, will be so done that the machinery will not require 
any major repairs for the next five to ten years, 


The rate of depreciation of textile machinery is 
exceedingly small. all moving parts, however, require 
periodical replacement, and a spinning or weaving machine 
which has had all its worn parts replaced is, we under- 
stand, practically new. The price of this machinery may 
be higher perhaps than the accepted idea of the price for 
used machinery, but the purchaser would be securing the 
best quality of machinery available and not junk such as 
is being sold by unscrupulous dealers in second-hand 
machinery. 


12. Gertain 
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12. Certain mills which we believe will become avail-~ 
able in the next three to six months, manufacture 30s 
and 40s cloth to a width of 42", american looms will 
weave 160 picks a minute at 90% to 95% efficiency, There 
are 40 to 60 picks per inch which means 4" per minute 

of 42" cloth woven at 100% efficiency or 3.6" per 

minute at 90% efficiency, This production is at the 
rate of 6 yards per hour per loom, and on the assumption 
the mill runs 20 hours per day for 300 days in the year, 
the American loom will produce 36,000 yards of cloth per 
year of 30s and 40s cloth 42" wide, This type of cloth 
may not be suitable for India, but we are informed ad- 
justments could easily be effected in the machinery, so 
that the cloth desired could be manufactured. 


13. We are informed at present that the approximate 
price per loom including reconditioning, packing, freight, 
marine insurance, etc. is $ 2,000.00 or Rs. 6,667/=C.I./'. 
Indian Port. The total cost, therefore, of a re- 
conditioned mill consisting of 25,000 spindles and 500 
looms landed in India would be say Ks. 33% lakhs. ‘There 
is some doubt as to whether this price would include 
other mecessary machinery such as bleaching and finishing 
plants and a workshop, but these plants could in any case 
be obtained in omer to complete the set-up of a mill. 
This point is being clarified, 


li. it is believed that tle prewer cost. in the U.K. of 
a new spinning mill, complete with buildings and prime 
movers was approximately £5 per spindle, and that for a 
complete weaving shed the cost was £60 per loom. The 
prewar cost ex U.K., therefore, of a new mill consisting 
of 25,000 spindles and 500 looms was approximately 
£155,000, We are informed the U.K. cost today for the 
same equipment would be approximately 25 times the pre- 
wer cost, which would mean a total cost of £387,500; 

to this sum would have to be added freight, marine 
insurance, duty, etc., as well as salaries and wages of 
the erectors, and the cost of land, all of which we are 
informed could be put at approximately 50% of the 

above cost. The total cost therefore would be ap- 
proximately £581,250 or RSe 77,50,000 = say Rs. 8&0 
lakhs. By comparison, the cost of American reconditioned 
machinery, as shown in paragraph 13, would be approxi- 
mately ks. 33,50,000, to which would have to be added 
duty and the cost of land, buildings, etc, and although 
it is difficult to estimate this expenditure, it is not 
considered that the total cost would exceed Rs. 55 lakhs. 


15¢ intending purchasers would require to submit their 
requirements with authority for the machinery to be 
acquired in America on their behalf and to provide an 
irrevocable Letter of Credit to cover the approximate 
cost. It will be appreciated that it is impossible 
for us to indicate publicly and in advance precisely 


what 
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what machinery is actually available, as our associates, 

as indicated in a previous paragraph, are in a position 

to obtain information confidentially as to what machinery 
is likely to be for sale, and such information could not of 
course be prematurely divulged. In any event even if lists 
of the machinery were prepared and forwarded to India, it 
would probably be sold before a purchase could be effected, 
Lists giving some indication of the type and particulars 

of the machinery to become available could perhaps be 
obtained at short notice, but it would be a decided ad- 


vantage if intending purchasers indicated in the first 
instance what they had in mind, 


16. If the Ministry of Industries & Supplies is interest- 
ed in the acquisition of this machinery, our associates 
would be prepared to produce a unit and erect it in India 
at the expense of Government. This unit would consist of 
a 30,000 spindle cloth mill. ‘this mill could be erected 
at a site where interested mill owners could conveniently 
see it in operation and thus come to acquaint themselves 
with U.S. methods, machines and costs of manufacture. 

It is our associates! belief that the efficient operation 
of the mill would speak adequately for itself to all mill 
owners throughout India, who are concerned in the textile 
industry. Intending purchasers should bear in mind tet 
machinery purchased by them would be erected and put into 
operation by american technicians. 


17. it is believed thet hMiachinery Manufacturers Corpora- 
tion, Bombay, has conc iuded agreements with certain manu- 
facturers of machinery in the U.SeA. with a view to that 
Company manufacturing spinning and weaving machinery in 
this country. if this project develops, purchasers of 
reconditioned textile machinery will have immediately 
available to them in this country, spare parts and a 
textile machinery industry which would effect speedy and 
efficient repairs, 


18. The difficulty perhaps is not to find prospective 
purchasers for this machinery, but the need to acquire 
dollar exchange. This is a matter we are unable to 
discuss, as we are unaware of Government's needs so far 
as dollar exchange is concerned. We would suggest, 
however, that if dollar exchange is not available from 
the usual channels, that consideration might be given to 
the idea of approaching the Import and Export Bank of the 
United States or some International Banking body to 
provide India with a loan in the form of dollars with 
which she could finance the purchase of this reconditioned 
textile machinery. 
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19. If the Government of India desires to encourage 
quota holders to interest themselves in American re 
conditioned textile machinery or to sponsor the in- 
quiries of intending purchasers, Indian Associated 
Agencies Ltd. can supply the Hon'ble Minister with 
bank references of its associates in America or 
alternatively information could be obtained as to 

our associates’ credentials from the american Embassy 
in New Delhi. We desire to stress, however, that 
speed in coming to a decision in regard to this matter 
is of the utmost importance. Delay will result in 
purchases being made by other countries, who will thus 
acquire the best of the machinery which is likely to 
become available, 


20. Our American associates have intimated to us that 
there is just a possibility of AmerTtean mill owners, 
including those who will supply us with machinery for 
reconditioning for India, being willing and even desirous 
to consider a plan of co-operation with Indian mills set up 
with that machinery, in the form of subscribing to some of 
the capital required for buying and installing their 
equipment in India. They state that they have faith in 
the ability of their plant to operate efficiently and 
profitably in India, provided it is set up in a locality 
where labour costs. are not excessive and will permit 
profitable operation. American capital thus invested 

in Indian cotton textile mills would need to be assured 
that the profits derived on its investment could be 
remitted to the United States without obstacle, 


21, Our American associates are prepared to send to 
India one or more highly qualified technicians to dis- 
cuss all aspects of this problem with the Government 
of India or with any responsible group of private 
parties, provided that negotiations shall have reached 
a stage where the very considerable expense of such a 
trip would be justified. 


22. India's choice, in the solution of this urgent 
problem, would seem to lie between the acquisition of 
American reconditioned cotton textile equipment and the 
importation of cotton cloth from abroad. There would 
seem to be absolutely no alternative choice, and in so 
far as concerns reconditioned plant, america is the 
only known source of any consequence. It would there- 
fore seem inevitable that if India has substantially 
to expand her textile production facilities within ti 
next several years, she can do so only by drawing on 
such American reconditioned machinery as becomes 
available. 
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It is difficult to picture India being willing to 
pay out for foreign cotton cloth, possibly made largely 
out of Indian raw cotton, money which could just as well 


be invested in the expansion of her cotton textile in- 
dustry. 
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the Standardisation Scheme and made 
available for sale, 


The sums due to the mills will be paid 

to them every quarter. ‘To cualify for 

this payment, mills should achieve a 

target of production fixed for the period. 
The maximum production in any one of the 
three years, 1943, 19/4: and 1945 adjusted 
with reference to hours of work, would form 
the target. Malls not reaching the target 
fixed will forfeit their right to the 
benefit of the increase in prices and the 
amounts due to them will lapse to the Fund, 
Government will, however, review 

where this would operate harshly 

for reasons beyond its control, 
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I have the honor to transmit the statement issued by 
the Textile Commissioner regarding the d lL of cotton 
textiles as announced in the Bombay on. January 
20. CGontrol over the prices and distribution of 3 
cloth and yarn will be discontinued effective 
An industry committee will determine individua. 
duction goals. Hach mill will set its own price 
The Government will see that the mills adhere to their 
Gugtion goals and prices. Lil be free movement 
textiles within provinces but permission mst be obtained 
from the Textile Commissioner for inter-vrovincial shipr 
The distribution of yarn for handlooms will | Lm | 
controlled. The equalization fund will be discontinued 
will the surcharges on varn and clotk lhe proceeds 
difference between new and old prices of stocks now | 
mitls and quota holders will be at 
Treasury. 
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Along with the decontrol of cloth ( 
floors and ceilings on lint cotton will | | 
but restrictions on exports will continue except fe arieties 
and staple lengths mentioned in the Consulate General's tele- 
eram no. 25 of January 20. 


Respectfully yours, 


r - } eo 
je MEaCAadONatLta 


a American Consul General 
ays 
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— Decontrol". 


1, 1948, from John Je 
a Pcie January , . entitled "Cotton 


Times of India, Bombay, January 20, 1948. 


CLOTH CONTROL TODAY, 


Rentioval Of Floor & Ceiling 
Prices Of Cotton 


TTHE decision of the Governmerit of. India to eats considerably 
the existing control over cotton textiles was announced late 
on Monday night follo a two-day conference between the 


Central Government and the Industry’s Committee of the Tex- 
: tile Control Board. jap t> eben ; — 


onl a eee Te! ee rer Allien 
The existing machinery of | 


on o- 


"PRODUCTION PROGRAMME 


* India. 


control will, however, be main- 
tained with the object of en- 
abling Government to fe-impose. 
the control, should circumstan- 
ces render it necessary. 


Control over the prices and dis- 
tribution of imported cloth and yarn 


will be discontinued immediately. 


Under the new set-up, the ques- 


tion of fixation of prices will be -left 
to tho industry; but the mills will. 
have to adhere to that price sche-: 


dule and set up production commit- 
tees with a view to reaching indi- | 
vidual targets of production. 


The system of quota holders will 


be abolished, and movement of tex- 


tiles from one province to another 
will be regulated by the Textile 
Commissioner. The present system 
of distribution of yarn will, how- 
ever, be continued. 


trol, the equalisation fund will be’ 
closed, and surcharges on yarn and) 
cloth will not be hereafter collected. 
The proceeds of the difference be- 
tween new and old prices of stacks 
now held by mills and quota holders ' 


will be appropriated by the Indian 
Treasury, . 


COTTON EXPORTS.. RESTRICTED 


As regards cotton, Government 
have decided to remove floor § and 
ceiling prices, but have restricted 
exports to a few varieties and 
doubled the export duty. 

A statement issued by the Textile 
Commissioner says:— . 

In pursuance of the policy of pro- 
gressive decontrol:of commodities, 
Government have also decided that 
the existing control over cotton 
textiles should be considerably  re- 
laxed. During the last few weeks 
there has been a sharp and sudden 
increase in raw cotton © prices all 
over the world, and these increases 
have had their repercussions 


Difficulties have also arisen in the 
matter of securing supplies: of. long 
staple cotton from Pakistan _ on 
which the scheme of standardisation | 
was very largely based. se ‘ine 
creases haye made “+ u ‘vy to 
relax_the st 
Some increase of: rn and 
cloth appears to pyre 
least for the time being. It has: rene 
became deirable to devise a 
which provide 
both in poe ae Programmes.) 
in ex-mill de oem 
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Following the relaxation of con- | 


; in 


scheme 
for flexibility 


| reasonable prices taking into consi- 


deration the current prices of cotton. 


As rds production it has been 
decided? that every mill will in fu- 
ture be allowed to reach the targets 
already laid down either by follow- 
ing the standardisation scheme or 
by rationalising its production to, 
suit its individual. circumstances. 
Subject to certain limitations of a 
general nature devised to increase 
production and also to direct it to- 
wards such types and varieties as 
are in great demand like ‘“‘dhoties’’ 
and “sarees,” mills will be allowed 
to work out their own production 
programmes in the light of the de-' 
mands of the market and their own 
raw material position. Existing mea- 
sures to prevent hoarding will con- 
tinue. | 

To increase production to the maxi- 
mum and to facilitate for this pur- | 
pose the exchange of views and dis- 
cussion of production problems be- 
tween managements and labour, the 
setting up of production committees 
at all mills will be promoted. Detailed. 
proposals regarding these committees 


are under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. ’ 

Government are anxious that there 
should not be any abnormal 
rise prices imediately .° ao 
lowing this measure oO de- 
control, They have received’ the as- 
surance of industry that they will fix 


in 


Government welcome’ this assurance 
(Continued on page 7, col 5) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
and will now leave the fixation of 
ae tothe industry, They will also 
ke serious notice of any mill ex- 
ceeding the price level fixed by the 
industry. The inquiry now being under- 
j taken by*sthe Tariff Board will con- 
tinue to enable Government and the 


public to satisfy themselves that the 


consumers does not a larger price 
than is justified. ey! nh : 
The ualisation Fund ig being 
closed, surcharges on yarn and 
cloth will no longer be collected, The 
sag | Be — ed that subsidies 
will no longer be necessary on an 
yarn or cloth, and these will, Pec A 
fore, not be paid by Government as 
contemplated in the standardisation 
scheme which is no longer being en- 
forced by St 
DISTRIBD )N OF CIOATH 


As regards distribution, it is the 
| intention of Government’ to restore 
normal trade ~™ els to facilitate 

movement of cl to the largest ex- 
| tent possible. Provincial and State 
Governments, will, however, be free 
to set up or continue their own pro- 
curement agencies. The system of 
quota holders will be abolished. To 
relieve local shortages every mill in 
surplus producing areas will be. re- 
quired to reserve 25 per cent, of its 
production at the disposal of the Tex- 
tile Commissioner for a period of one 
month, Millis will be encouraged to 
set up fair price shops in deficit areas 
and have promised their co-Operation. 
Movements of textiles within a pro- 
vince will be free and will be sanc- 
tioned by the.’ Textile Commissioner 
from one province to another except 
where such transport is uneconomic 
or unreasonable. 

It would be difficult and undesirable 
to have the same type or variety of 
cloth 
in the market. Government have con- 
sidered the question of the difference 


between new and old prices on stocks | 


now held by mills quota holders and 
the Bengal Textile Association, This 
increase could not in fairness be al- 
lowed to be avpropriated by the hold- 
ers. It has, therefore, been decided 
that this difference should be collected 
from the mills for’ the benefit of the 
public revenues on the basis of stocks 
| held by them on December 31, 1947, 

or January 20, 1948, whichever is 
greater, and from stock holderg on 
| the stocks held by them on the latter 
date. 

The present system of distribution 
of yarn has worked resonably well 
will be continued for the present in 
the interests of the handloom weavers 
Mills will, however, be given permis- 
sion to distribute as they wish such 
quantities of yarn as are not lifted 
within a reasonable period of alloca- 
tion. 


In view of the unsatisfactory supply 
position of raw cotton, t 


Governmen 
have decided that all staples which 
could be spun by Indian mills should 
be reserved for their use. The existin 
ban on export of cotton of 13/16 inc 
staple and above will, therefore, be 
extended. With immediate effect ex- 
ports will be restricted to the follow- 

.. varieties :—Bengal 
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-and over distribution 


selling at two different prices 


ewes ing, thay ‘wil tal ach 


interests of cotton growers. The 
control over export of cloth 

of machinery, 
dyes, chemicals, 
Other mill ac- 
canneries will continue. Control over the 
prices and distribution of imported 
cloth and yarn will, however, be dis- 
continued immediate ly. 
Government have 
their present policy 


ular demand..f 
textile contr 


every hope that 

will meet the 

relaxation of 
| and are confident of 
receivi the,.co-Operation of the in- 
dustry, abour, the trade and the ge- 
neral consumér inf the production of 
cloth and its equitable distribution 
at reasonable prices. They are, how- 
ever, as is their general policy, pre- | 
pared to consider the re-imposition 
of the contiol, should circumstances 
render this necessary, and for this | 
purpose are rétaining the existing 
machinery of contrvl to the extent 
necéssary. 


COTTON EXPORT BAN EXPLAINED | 


New Delhi: A communique issued 
on Monday by the Government of 
India ©» announcin the prohibition, 
with immediate effect, of the export 
outside the Indian Union to all ter- 
ritories, including Pakistan, of all 
raw cotton except certain varieties, 
namely, Bengal Deshi, Oomra Deshi 
(excluding C.P. I and II), .Mathia, 
Assams and Commillas, says that to 
avoid hardship, however, to such ex- 
porters as may have effected confirm- 
ed sales of varieties of short and 
medium staple cottons, other than | 
those specified above, prior to the an- 
nouncement of this prohibition, Gov- | 
ernment have decided that consign-. 
ments covered by sales effected prior 
to this date will be allowed to be ex- | 
agers provided documentary evidence | 

produced to the export trade con- 
trol authorities at the port of export 
within three days of this announce-_ 
ment. Therefore, exporters concerned 
are advised to contact the export 
trade control authorities at the port 

concerned with such evidence im- 
mediately. Claims received after three 
days of this announcement will not be: 
considered.—A.P.I, 
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Provincial and State 
however, be free 
to set up or continue their own pro- 
curement agencies. The system of 
quota holders will be abolished. To 
relieve local shortages aes mill in 
surplus producing areas will be. re- 
quired to reserve 25 per cent. of its 
production at the disposal of the Tex- 
tile Commissioner for a period of one 
month, Mills will be encouraged to 
set up fair price shops in deficit areas 
and have promised their co-dperation. 
Movements of textiles within a pro- 
vince will be free and will be sanc- 
tioned by the. Textile Commissioner 
from one province to another except 
where such transport is uneconomic 
or unreasonable. 
It would be difficult and undesirable 
to have the same type or variety of 
cloth selling at two different prices 
in the market. Government have con- 
sidered the question of the difference 
between new and old prices on stocks 
now held by mills quota holders and 
the Bengal Textile Association. This 
increase could not in fairnesg be 
lowed to be avpropriated by the hold- 
ers. It has, therefore, been decided 
that this difference should be collected 
from the mills for the benefit of the 
public revenues on the basis of stocks 
held by them on December 31, 1947, 
or January 20, 1948, whichever is 
greater, and from stock holderg on 
the latter 


tent possible. 
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date. 

The present system of distribution 
of yarn has worked  resonably well 
will be continued for the present in 
the interests of the handloom weavers 
Mills will, however, be given permis- 
sion to distribute as they wish such 
quantities of yarn as are not lifted 
within a reasonable period of alloca- , 
tion. 

In view of the unsatisfactory supply 
position of raw cotton, Government 
have decided that all staples which 
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New Delhi: <A communique issued 
the Government of 


the prohibition, 
Indian Union to all ter- 


ritories, including Pakistan, of all 
raw cotton except certain varieties, 
namely, Bengal Deshi, Oomra Deshi 


(excluding C.P. I and II), .Mathia, 
Assams and Commillas, says that to 
avoid hardship, however, to such ex- 
porters as may have effected confirm- 
ed sales of varieties of short and 
medium staple cottons, other than 
those specified above, prior to the an- 
nouncement of this prohibition, Gov- 
ernment have decided that consign- 
ments covered by sales effected prior 


to this date will be allowed to be ex- | 


ed, provided documentary evidence | 


s. produced to the export trade con- 
trol authorities at the port of export 


within three days of this announce- | 


ment. Therefore, exporters concerned 
are advised to contact the export 
trade control authorities at the port 
concerned with such evidence im- 
mediately. Claims received after three 


days of this announcement will not be) 


considered.—A.P.I. 


be reserved for their use. The existing 
ban on export of cotton of 13/16 inch 
staple and above will, therefore, be 
extended. With immediate effect ex- 
ports will be restricted to the follow- 
ing types atid . varieties :—Bengal 
Deshi Oomra Deshi: (excluding C.P. 
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millas, | 
In puréuance of Government's ge- 
-neral policy of decontrol, however, the 
statutory floors and ceilings of cotton 
prices will be abolished with imme- 
diate effect. To stabilise cotton prices 
the present export duty will be 
) doubled. view of the prevailing 
| scarcity of cotton, Government do 
j not antici : 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
Sir: 


I have the honor to transmit copies of the Bombay Cotton 
Control Act of January 1948. This Act prohibits the mixing of 
different qualities of cotton by ginners, Mixing by textile 

“mills is permitted. 


Respectfully yours, 


foo fo Sescaiee. 


lacdonald 
American Gonsul General 


Enclosures: ' 


12 copies of Bombay Cotton Control Act 
of January 1948, as stated. 


868.1101 
HWSpielman/df 


u 
Original and hectograph to the Department. 


Copies to: 
American Embassy, New Delhi, 


Owen L. Dawson, Agricultural Attache, American Consulate 
General, Shanghai. 
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Despatch noe 545, 
Bombay, India, 
November 17, 1949. 


marketing s system, Since the government established ceiling prices 
for lint cotton last year, many textile wills puy seed cotton from 
the cultivator at above ceiling prices ana nave the cotton custom 
ginned, It is entirely possible that a cotton ginning machine 
company coula sell saw gins to these textile mills. It would en- 
able the milis to reduce their ginning costs and improve the 
aquality of their cotton, 


there is aiso a possibility of se.ting saw gins in sast. Pur 
ne government is planning to increase t © livigated acreage ix 
that area ana much of the land wiil oe p.antea to Punjab-Awer ice: 
bypes of cotton, some estimates Indicate woot es much as one 


g Dei 


miliion acres wili be planted to cotten in that province, Inciacne 
aamit tnat saw gins do an excelent joo of sinning Punjade&dmer 

. ~~ . , ’ li~ > wT > © : oe * ‘ “< : c y* ce 
eobton, Therefore, if dollars were availaile, some saw gins 


| 
i 


bé sold in Bast Punjab. 


Pakistan offers the greatest possipliity for selling 
automatic type of American cotton gins There are at present 
number of sam n operation in vot Sind ana the Punja 

eins , ware are not completeiy automatic, ana sti 


%. 
. 


a large amount of hand labor, hey were constructed 


pean engineers only partially famiwar with &merican gin of 
if a first ihaes Gaaetcan saw gin cou.ad be built in the 
cotton areas of Pakistan, and a maintenance engineer assignec 
the country to see that the gin was propery cperated ana care: 
for, 1t seems safe to assume that in a sort while tnere wouid 
few Page) & ns left in Pakistan, A. j 
guently wetely dismantle tueir sav 
remove the ib Ribs are fixed wit... 
factory, and should not 94 remove Uns Les 
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n the world market and, therefore, must be produced as 
possible, The use of saw gins is the one means for 
cost of producing cotton, 


As between India and Pakistan, the latter dominion undoubtedly 
offers greater possibilities for the sele of American saw gins. 
Pakistan also ie wore Collars than India, 


Respectfully yours. 


Glare kk, Timberlake 
American Gonsul General 


UNC LASS ITED 


Despatch no, 545. 
Bombay, india, 
November 17, 1949. 
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Gopies to: 


American Embassies, New Delhi and Karachi, 
merican Gonsgulates General, Calsutia ana Madras. 
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ous 

—- DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

dir. J aiiés Byrnes, ——— ann, LOWS: 
Secretary, U.S. Department of State, : ee i. ‘Kearney 
Washington, De Ge ; INDUSTAN AIRCRAFT: 


i ( ) Zar 


July 17, 1945: 


C'd POS TMASTcR: N.Y 


Subject: Indian Foreign Trade and Gover ments ¢ —Tircdte—e 
Industrial Planning Mission tq UpPyed Sta veysion 
Vi — 
N /AuG 28 1945 
Dear Mr. Secretary: ae | 
) DEPARTMENT OF STATE | 


ie 


| 


This letter is addressed to you, because it's 


contents involve American relationships with the outside 
> | world in the post war period. 


| This Company has been recently formed and registered 

- in the State of liysore, India. The Company is owned one hun- 
dred per cent by Americans. It's functioning is designed to 
‘include engineering, importing, exporting and advertising for 
the mutual benefit of the United States and India. 


It is felt that our Government, and particularly 
your Department of it, should be informed as to the course 
we propose to follow so that at no time shall we deviate 


from the policy of the nation with regard to foreign opera- 
tions. 


It is our firm and sincere desire to conduct our 
affairs in a manner conducive to the reflection of credit 
upon our country. We are fully determined that we shall 
operate for an honest profit and not exploit these people 
aS has so often been done in the past. We are equally 
convinced that we can be of definite service in the huge 
task of raising, the standards of living here and in the 
doing extend American foreign trade, thereby tending toward 
the relief of unemployment in the post war period. In the 
line of exporting from this country, we shall lay emphasis 


upon raw materials which are not indigenously produced in 
the United States. 


Contractually, the Company has begun to function. 
in the field of engineering, having designed on contract © 
a fairly large, modern, air conditioned combination office . 
building and theatre, which is the first building of it's 
kind in South India. Under the. supervision of this Company 


construction is now 75% completed, \’ Negotiations are und 
way for several similar pro ects.) | us 315 
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W/7/6 July 17, 1945: 


In the import-export field, this Company is the U.S. 
agent for Mysore Silk Filatures, Ltd. The latter company 
is the largest raw silk producer in this country, directly 
and indirectly employing 55,000 people. Prior to the war, 
Indian silk was of a rather low standard and not suitable 
for the American market. However, during the war these 
standards have been raised to equal that of Japanese silk, 
as a result of which the entire output was diverted to para- 
chute fabric production. This diversion will conclude 
approximately August 31, 1945. Barring inflexible Indian 
Government export restrictions on this item, it is the desire 
of our client to introduce Indian silk into the U.S. market 
before the return of the Japanese to that market. This desire 
is accentuated because this firm and many others wish to 
procure modern U.S. equipment, both manufacturing and testing 
for their plants. Through this meansit is hoped to extend 

the existing dollar exchange. 


At this point let me add, that the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the silk firm in question is also Chair- 
man of both the Indian Silk Association as well as the recently 
created Government of India Silk Industrial Planning Panel. In 
his latter capacity he aims to recommend his own Company's 
program to the Government, as the ideal plan for the entire 
industry to follow here. If such a program were put over, 
the stage would be set for vastly enlarging the amount of 
purchases which firms of this country can make in the U.S. 
For example, in the case of our client, based on pre war prices, 
they would be able to export $650,000 worth of silk from 
September through December of 1945, without increasing their 
present productive rate. This of course would not represent 
their entire production, the bulk of which will go into the 
local market. This represents an immediate annual rate of 
$1,950,000 from one plant. With the equipment which they 
wish to purchase from America this figure can be greatly | 
increased within a few years. The mutual benefits to be 
derived from this proposition are so obvious as to need 
no further explanation. 


This Company has therefore convinced the Chairman 
of Mysore Silk that a tour by him covering the silk indus- 
try in the U.S. is highly desirable. Pending this trip, 
this Company has acquainted the major consumers of raw 
silk in the U.S. with our client's product and the fact 
that a trip is impending. Replies from these consumers 
have indicated definite interest. 


w/7/6 July 17, 1945: 


Actually two trips are now being. planned. The first by 
the Chairman of Mysore Silk and the undersigned, the former 
representing both his Company and Mysore State. The second 
trip to include the Chairman of Mysore Silk and the undersigned, 
the former representing the Government of India Silk Planning 


Panel. The second trip also to include the other members of 
the said Panel. 


It is planned that the first trip begin from here in 
late August. The Board of Directors of Mysore Silk have 
sanctioned this trip for their Chairman and appropriated 
funds to meet its cost. At the moment \iysore Silk is pre- 
paring sets of samples to meet with U.S. standards which 
our Company shall shortly ship to the U.S. WORLDMARKET CO. 
(Asia) is also preparing the itinerary for this first trip 
so as to accomplish the following ends: 


a) Business promotion for Mysore Silk Filatures Ltd., 


b) Sale of MSFL raw silk as noted heretofore 


c) Purchase of modern testing and factory equipment 
for MSFL 


dad) First hand study of modern silk industrial 
methods 


e) Evolve the most desirable itinerary for the 


subsequent trip to be made by the Government 
of India Industrial Panel as noted heretofore. 


Because of the definite benefits which can acrue to 
American manufacturing firms and general employment in the 
U.S. from these two trips, we are certain that you will 
agree that it is highly important that a good impression 
as to the efficiency and goodwill of our own Governmental 
organizations be impressed upon the visitors. It is sug- 
gested that our Indian guests meet with some of the key 

Tanking members of your Department when in the U.S. Natural: 
ly, we shall keep you posted as to the schedule, or other 
developments of importance. We trust you will be able to 
actively participate in such meetings. 


At a somewhat later date when a definite desired 
date of departure has been determined, we may encounter 
some difficulty in arranging air priorities with the U.S.A. 
Air Transport Command. In view of the long range benefits 
to be derived from this mission, air priority from our point 
of view would certainly seem to be justified. Should we 


W/7/6 July 17, 1945: 


encounter such difficulties, would it be possible to call upon 
your office for a recommendation that such priorities be granted? 


The American members and employees of the Company, have 
been and will be recruited primarily from men who have been 
overseas for several years and have proven their ability to 
survive physically and also to behave in such a manner as to 
bring credit to our country. In such cases, it is noted that 
their passports usually specify the type of work which the 
Passport Bureau originally authorized for them to engage in 
while abroad. Also the countries which they are authorized 
to visit are limited to the one in which they now reside. 
Would you prefer that requested revisions to these passports 
be made by us directly to Washington, or will it be satisfac- 


tory to complete such changes with one of your Consuls in 
\ India. : 


We are satisfied that this entire program is + a 
thoroughly worth while nature from the point of view of 
both the United States and the people of India and there- 
fore, we feel that it is right and proper that all develop- 
ments be communicated to your office. We shall be only 

too glad to follow this practice permanently. We sincerely 
thank you in advance for any and all cooperation on your 
part which you may Offer. Please do not hesitate to 


criticise or suggest modifications in the general program 
outlined herein. 


For your information, a somewhat similar letter is 
being forwarded to both the U.S. Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. 


Yours very truly, 


WORLDMARKET CO. (Asia), 


al® I COPUNDENU AO Ve: MO, 
J.N. Kearney 
INDOUSTA 


>TA LIRCRAF T: 


C/O POSTMASTER: N.Y... N.Y alll iia 


/ Joseph N. Kearney. 


In reply refe; 


My dear Mr. Kearney: 
Reference is made to your letter of July 17, 

1945 regarding the proposed trip in the United States 

you and the Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, for the purpose of 
furthering business relations between the company and 
the United States silk industry, of buying equipment, 
and of studying modern silk industrial methods. 


Your courtesy in informing us of the establishment 
of your company and the course you propose to follow 
in developing trade between the United States and India 
is appreciated. This Government's commercial policy is 
direéted toward an expanding world trade on a nondise 
criminatery basis which we consider necessary for the 
attainment of a high level of employment and income 
both here and abroad and for establishing satisfactory 
international relations in all fields. The Department 
is pleased with your statements which se@m to indicate 
your adherence to this principle. 


In accordance with your request, I shall be glad 
to arrange a meeting between you and appropriate 
officials of the Department if you will let me know 
. “hen you intend to arrive in Washington, how long you 
expect to remain, and the Gates and hours convenient 
to you. 


With reference to air priorities, requests for 
priority from India to the United States will of 
course have to be made to an Anmprican Consular:Officer 
in Ifdia. Regarding your return trip, the Depart- 
ment will be glad to do what it can to assist you 
in obtaining space. I may say, however, that at the 
present time there is no space to India "available and 
that it is impossible to anticipate what the situation 


will 


Mp. Joseph N. Kearney, 
Hindustan Aircreft, 
APO 491, 


4 Postmaster, 
New York, New York. 


will be later on, When you have decided upon your date 
of departure from the United States, if you will submit 
your application for priority to the Department, all 
possible consideration will be given to it. 


With regard to your inquiry concerning revisions 
to passports of American citisens, if the holder of the 
passport is in India he should apply to a consular 
officer theres anyone in the United States should apply 
to the Passport Division of the Department at Washington. 


Sincerely yours, 


Por the Secretary of State: 


James A. Ross 
Assistant Chief 
Division of Commercial Policy 
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8/13/45 


JOSEPH N. KEARNEY - . 
Hindustan Aircraft oe el 12, BRIGADE ROAD 


B.D. 491 | BANGALORE, INDIA 
ig ca 1 CO. (asia 


TELEPHONE 
New York, N. Y. 


M4 DEC 20 PM ee 
w/p0s/12/2 30 December 5, 1945 


NECORDS BRANCH 


The Secretary of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Ref: CP 845.6552/7-1745 of August 24, 1945 


Attention: Mr. James A. Ross 
Dear Mr. Ross: 


In furtherance of our letter W/7/6 of July 17, 


1945, this is to inform you that the first shipment of Indian 


raw silk is now being cased and prepared for shipment before 


the end of this year. 
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Yours very truly 


WORLDMARKET CO. (Asia) 


es Se ae 


a / Joseph N. Kearney 
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FRM | 
BAGHDAD 
DATE: June 20, 1946. 


REC'D: dwie 26, 1946 
8:94 a.m. 


The Secretary of State 


EHNA TONS OES DIYS aT 


washington. Be = : : a 1 


A-202 June 10, 1946. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Pop i oe ve 
Reference Department's Circular Instruction No. 2h39 we 
of April 22, %1_30 Aghles 1946, Soncerning Trag's Minimum ree 


quaremente third and fourth quarters 1946 for abaca, sisal, 
and henequen fiber. 


Iraq hag no hard fiber cordagé mills nor is industry ex- 
pected to develop in foreseeable future. 


Latest figures available relating to Iraqi. dmportations 
of “flax, hemp, remie, jute and other vegetable textile mate- 


rials not elsewhere specified, raw ute satohet), oembed, in- 
cluding tow are; 


Year Qountsy of origin  Wetrtc Tons Imag Dinars US pollors 


1910 Dutoh Rast Indies © 22h 


Other eountries a: § 
305 
pusoh East Indkes . 152 


Tangay ike 126 
Other countries | R85 


Dus®h fast Indies > 455 
Other ceuntries 66 
52) 


- Indla | 22/7 
other countries iain 
330 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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AMERiCAN EMBASSY 
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NEW DELHI, INDIA your 
[OWE WEAR EASiEaN AND AFRICA : 
AREA Te. (ADK) April 5, 1947 <<—_—_ 


No: 1029 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Subject: Newsprint Control Eased In India. 


The Honorable 


The Secretary of State 
Washingto 


yeport that effective April 1, 1947, 
the Government of India abolished the quota system of newsprint 
rationing and ordered that newspapers hereafter will be free to 

| gre_/build up any paid circulation. However, the order sets a 

: ceiling price for newsprint and limits the number of pages of 
newspapers ani magazines. A daily newspaper is limited to 70 
pages per week, if published on all seven days, but it can 
exceed this number up to its average number of pages published 
during 1946 or in January, 1947, whichever is higher. 


The effect of this order is that the circulation of a paper 
is no longer restricted and that most dailies will be able to add 
from four to eight pages to their recent weekly totals. The New 
Delhi edition of the Statesman, for example, is able to publish 
six more pages per week than before, 


Lyg-7/999°S?3 


An "Unofficial Note" issued by the Press Information 
Bureau of the Government of India, five copies of which are 


enclosed, said that this action was taken on recommendation of 
the Newsprint Advisory Committee, 


Newsprint quotas were imposed in India in September, 1941, 
on the basis of consumption during 1940. Later, the quotas were 
reduced and in 1943 rationing was instituted with allocations 
fixed on the basis of consumption during the July-December period 
of 1942. After that, another cut was imposed on a sliding scale 
with large users affected more than small ones. 


The “Unofficial Note" said: "A satisfactory quantity of = 
imports amounting to 12,850 tons (of newsprint) arrived_during 
December, 1946--February, 1947. It is now hoped that the improye- 
ment, which was expected to occur by the end of -1946, wauld mater- 
ialise early this year. At the end of January, 1947, ocks with, 
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newspapers amounted to 11,900 tons and with dealers to 1,395 tons, 
the total being 13,295 tons. As against this, the monthly rations 
of newsprint allowed to newspapers stood at 2,475 tons." 


One of the chief obstacles to obtaining a wider use of USIS 
press releases in India has been the newsprint shortage, Most 
papers are of eight or ten pages daily with up to 16 pages on 
Sunday. Editors have said they would like to print more USIS 
material but cannot until newsprint is freely available. The 
Embassy believes that the new order lifting controls on circulation 
but continuing to limit the number of pages of papers will not 


result in any material increase in the amount of US1S material 
pub lished, 


| a: y far 8 , 


pli Bele 


Encl: Text of Unofficial Note "Six Years of 
Vv Newsprint Control to Cease; How India 
Overcame Successive Crises," 


891 
EHF ISK: ns 


Original and hectograph to Department 


Enclosure to Despatch No; 1029 dated April 5, 1947, from American 
Embassy, New Delhi, entitled, "Newsprint Control Based in India." 


PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


SIX YEARS OF NEWSPRINT CONTROL TO CHASE 
HOW INDIA OVERCAME SUCCESSIVE CRISES 


Six years Of newsprint control will cease from April l, 
1947. On the recommendations made by the Newsprint Advisory 
Committee on February 13, 1947, the Central Government decided 
to relax controls relating to the use of newsprint. The question 
of placing newsprint on the Universal Open General Licence is 
also under consideration now, 


The quota system has been abolished and newspapers will 
hereafter be free to build up any paid circulation. New newspapers 
can be started, provided they make arrangements for getting news- 
print. The only restriction that will be exercised by the Central 
Government will be in regard to the ceiling prices of newsprint 
and the number of pages of a paper or magazine. A daily newspaper 
of standard size, for instence, will be limited to 70 pages, if 
published on all days of the week. It can exceed this limit up to 
its averege number of pages published during 1946 or in January 
1947, whichever is higher, 


Newsprint, the chief raw material in the production of news- 
papers, was first brought under immort control on April le, 1941, 
in order to conserve Dollar Exchange. Licences for import were 
first issued to established inmmorters only. One of the results of 
this arrangement was that certain newspapers were put in a dis- 
criminatory position and small newspapers were thrown at the 
mercy of dealers, To remove these defects, the Newsprint Control 
Order was issued on May 31, 1941. The new order aimed at correlat- 
ing imports with the actual minimum recuirements of newpapers and 
at reserving newsprint for printing of newspapers only. 


Quotas for the import of newsprint were granted to newspapers 
from September, 1941, on the basis of their consummtion during 1940. 
When the shipping vosition deteriorated, imoort quotas were also 
correspondingly reduced. 


CRISIS IN 1943 


By March 1943, the shinning position became so bad that 
imports of newsprint had fallen sharply. Future prospects, too did 
not look bright. The stocks with dealers at that time were 630 tons 
as against 1835 tons at the end of November, 194<. with a view to 
securing an eduitable distribution of the available supolies, a 
conference of newspaper interests was called in February 1943. As 
a result of its deliberations, a rationing scheme was introduced 
and it was decided to restrict the starting of new newspapers. 


Under this scheme, monthly rations were fixed for newspapers 
and the sale, purchase and use of newsprint was authorised by permits, 
The period of July—December, 1942, was selected as a basic period 


UNCLASSIFIED for fixing... 


* 


SIFIED 


No. 1029 »§- April 5, 1947 


, 


for fixing rations, As the supply position was unsatisfactory, 
a cut was imposed on a sliding scale so that it fell more 
severely on large consumers than on Small ones, Increases in 
the rations were, however, allowed from time to time, when 

the supply position improved. 


POSITION AFTER THE WAR 


With the end of the war, imports of newsprint, instead of 
improving as was expected, deteriorated still further. The main 
reason was that restrictions on the domestic consumption of news- 
print were removed by the Government of the U.S.A. with the 
result that American publishers could consume as much newsprint 
as they liked. In accordance with the terms.of their pre-war 
contracts which were kept suspended during the war, Canadian mills 
could not refuse to supply as much as was demanded by their 
customers in the U.S.A. 


DELEGATION TO U.K. AND U.S.A. 


To further the efforts made by the Government of Iy,dia and 
to secure as large supvly of newsprint as possible a delegation of 
newspaper interests under the leadership of Mr, Devadas Gandhi 
was sent in Avril, 1946 to the U.K., North America. and Scandinavia. 
As a result of their efforts, India was promised 32,500 tons of 
newsprint during 1946, This was nearly double the quantity which 
was expected for the year, before the Delegation returned in July, 
1946. 


It was thought that a good portion of this newsprint secured 
by the Delegation would be received late in the year but actual 
receipts during the last quarter of 1946 fell short of the estimates. 
Stocks with newspapers were reduced as also those with dealers; 
there were only 420 tons with dealers at the end of November, 1946. 


A satisfactory quantity of imports amounting to 12,850 tons 
arrived during December, 1946—February, 1947. It is now hoped that 
the improvement, which was expected to occur by the end of 1946, 
would materialise early this year. At the end of January, 1947, 
stocks with newsvapers amounted to 11,900 tons and with dealers 
to 1,395 tons, the total being 13,295 tons. As ageinst this, the 
monthly rations of newsprint allowed to newspapers stood at 
2,475 tons, 


March 29, 1947. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


y, India, March 29, 1948 
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SUBJECT: 
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OX , 
~ THE HONORABLE 
~© THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to enclose as of possible interest copies 
of a news item from the Times of India of March 19, 1948, 

” entitled "Paper Manufacture in Bombay: Large Bamboo Supplies". 
According to this article a recently completed Government sur- 
TION vey of the bamboo yield in the Kanara forests indicates that 
Al . “‘)’ the present time is propitious for establishment of paper manu- 
pas facture on a Cammercial scale in Bombay, Three cites suggested 

for the proposed paper factories are Dandeli, Bomanhalli and 
Supa, The report urges the early establishment of the industry 
because the present bamboo crop is due to flower and then die 
out in ten or fifteen years after which another crop suitable 
for commercial working cannot be expected for another ten years, 


Sv6éc-2/9S9°SrS 


Respectfully yours, 


Lg nf Meaed 
les ay Consul General 
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Article, Times of India, Bombay, 
March 19, 1948. in » in quintuplicate 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 
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Copy to: American Embassy, New Delhi 


UNCLASSIFIED 


- 
Enclosure, to despatch no, 194 dated March 29, 1948, 
from John J, Macdonald, American Consul General, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Use of Bamboo to Manufacture 
Paper in Bombay Province", 


TIMES OF INDIA, Bombay, March 19, 1948 


ER me —- — « 


PAPER MANUFACTURE 
_ IN BOMBAY 
Large Bamboo Supplies 


From Our Staff Correspondent. 

POONA, March 17: A survey of 
the bamboo yield in the Kanara 
forests ordered by the Government 
of Bombay has just been completed. 
The report of the survey I under- 
atand, is favourable for’ starting, 
paper manufacture on a commercial | 
scale in Bombay Province. 

Three sites for locating paper 
factories in Kanara District have 
been suggested and Government 
may soon invite industrialists to pue 
forward schemes for the manufac- | 
ture of paper from bamboo pulp. 

The forests in Kanara District: 
have a wealth of bamboo supplies 
which provide raw material for the | 
manufacture of paper and also ul- | 
timately rayon. The recent survey | 
of the bamboo areas in the Kanara 
forests, it appears, has shown that 
a sustained and adequate supply of 
bamboos would be assured for the 
paper pulp industry. The report 
| Stresses the importance of launch: 
ing the new venture as speedily as 
possible because the presen" bambno 
crop is due to flower und then die 
out in the next ten or 15 years. The 
new crop that will take its place 
will not be ready for commercial 
exploitation for another decade or so, 

The places in the Kanara District 
mentioned as suitable for locating 
paper factories are Dendeli, Boman- 
halli and Supa. 
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UNCLASSIFLED 


SUBJECT: The Central Provinces and Berar Goverment's 


1—1055 Participation in Newsprint Manufacturing 
Venture, 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the hogor to report an important development in the 
progress of the NWtidénal Newsprint and Paper Company, Limited, 
Bombay, a newsprint manufacturing venture with factory to be 
located in the Céntral Provinces, which formed the subject of 
airgram no, A-57 of February 21, 1947 and of despatch no, 425 
of August 13, 1947. In en announcement in the Free Press 
Journal, Bombay, of July <, 1948, inviting public subscription 
to its capital the company states that the Centrai Provinces and 
Berar Government has taken up shares of tne face value of 
Rs.1,500,000 ($450,000) of which two-thirds was paid for in cash 

‘and the remainder obtained as consideration for extensive con- 
cessions, privileges and facilities granted to the company with 
respect to supplies of raw materiais, water and eiectricity and 
transport, The provincial Government has in addition, in return 
for a share in the managing agents’ commission, guaranteed to 


furnish any part of the capital not subscribed for by the public 
within a prescribed period, 


9%/-L1/949°S¥8 


The advantages accruing to the canpany include the lease to 
the company for exploitation over a period of 40 years 60,000 
acres of forest land containing suitable raw material for news- 


print, and a 25-year monopoly for newsprint manufacture in the 
province, ( 


The company's influential board of directors includes, sig- 
nificantly enough, three men prominent in the Indian newspaper 
world: Mr, K, Srinivasan, Managing Editor of the Hindu, Madras; 
Mr, Ramnath Goenka, Director, Express Newspapers, Limited, Madras; 


and Mr, 


UNCLASS LILED 
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and Mr, Suresh Muzumdar, Managing Editor, Ananda Bazar Patrika, 


Calcutta, The C.P. Government has nominated two directors to 
the Board, 


Newsprint will be manufactured from a broad-leafed softwood 
tree which grows abundantly in the forests of Central India, Tests 
made by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada have, it is 
Claimed, established beyond doubt that newsprint manufactured from 
this raw mater#4l1 will be of a quality “equal to that produced any- 
where in the world”, The factory is expected to go into production 
in about a year with an initial output of 100 tons per day, which 
can eventually be raised to 400 tons per day, ae ae 


The C.P,. and Berar Government has in recent montis been actively 
promoting the province's industrialization by taking /part in the 
capitalization and management of new ventures. While the Government 
has not secured controlling interest in the capital jof the above ~ 
enterprise, it has taken up 60 percent of the ordinary share capital 
of the National Aluminum Company of India, Limited,/ JubbuLpore, which 
formed the’ subject of despatch no, <93 dated May 11, 1948, Another 
new flotation to which the Government has undertaken to subscribe more 
than half of the issued capital is the Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board 
Mills, Limited, Anjani Ambajhari Road, Nagpur, having authorized and 
issued capitals of Rs, 20,000,000 (96, 000, O00) and Rs, 10,000 , OOO 
($3,000,000) respectively. It has been formed for the purpose of manu- 
facturing writing, printing and packing papers, cardboard, strawboard, 
wood pulp and chemical pulp, The directors of this project include 
Mr, Krishnaraj M.D. Thackersey, well-known Bombay millowner, iir, K.U. 
Mahindra of Mahindra and Mahindra, Limited, Bombay, and other infiu- 
ential business men, The C.+r. Government has agreed to lease to the 
Company for exploitation of the raw material 137,087 acres of bamboo 
forests. Suppliers of machinery for this factory are John Inglis 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, who have contracted to participate 


in the capitalization of tne company to the extent of Rs.1,650,000 
($495,000). 


/ 


In connection with the growing spirit of provincialism in the 
country, it is worth remarking that new flotations with the C,?. 
Government's backing announce preference in the aliotment of shares 
to applicants domiciled in the province, 


The C.P. Government is in the forefront of provincial Governments 
participating directly in industrial ventures, the Madras Government 
probably taking second piace, The experiment of Governments securing 
controlling interest in capitalization and leaving management in the 
hands of private enterprise is a significant development in the indus- 


trial field as a compromise between unfettered private enterprise and 
out and out nationalization, 


Respectfully yours, 


f 
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Charles 0, Thompson 
American Consul 
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SECURITY : 
10 ; 
FROM : 
REF 


SUBJECT : 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


UNGLASS IFIED : PRIORITY: AIR POUCH 


Department of State 1 Enclosure 
MADRAS 302 December 30, 1949 84,5 .656/12-3049 


REQUIRED - s _— instruction to kmbassy of November 25, 1946. 
PULP AND PAPER - QUARTERLY MARKET DEVELOPMENTS - INDIA - THIRD 
CALENDAR QUARTER 1949. 


Reference is made to Report No.lO9 dated December 19, 1949, from 
the American Consulate General, Calcutta, wherein it was suggested that 
the Madras sectional report on pulp and paper be sent direct to the 
Department since contribution from the Madras @onsulate General was 
not received in time for inclusion in the above report. 


There is enclosed a copy of the memorandum sent to Calcutta on 


December 13, 1949, containing market developments in pulp and paper 
trade for the third calendar quarter, 1949. 


- 


Mipil 


robert B. Streep 
Anerican Consul General 
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i/, Memorandum on pulp and paper trade 


Copies tos: Embassy, New Delhi and Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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Enclosure to Despatch No.302 dated December 30, 1949, from the American 
Consulate General, Madras, india, entitled "Pulp and Paper - Quarterly 
Market Developments = India - Third Calendar Quarter 1949". 


Madras, India 
December 13, 1949 
Mis MORANDUM 


subject: Pulp and Paper - Quarterly market review for July to 
september, 1949. Madras consular cistrict. 


Consumption trend 


During July-September 1949, conditions in the local paper market showed 
a slight improvement over those which prevailed during the yrevious quarter. 
Although the selling prices of the different varieties of paper and paper- 
products were still below the ceilings fixed, the market remained steady 
without any noticeable fluctuation. It is understood that stocks of paper 
imported by those who are not in the regular paper trade are sold out and 
that consequently some of the established dealers are hopeful t 
may return to normal sooner than expected. 


*s 
’ 
' 


nat pusiness 
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to have peen sood because of low prices of local made paper and paper-products. 


Price trend 


inolesale prices which ruled 
review for the different kinds 


Packing and wrapping paper 
Printing paper 

Poster paper 

driting paper 

Pulp board 


Import statistics 


Given below are statistics of the import into this consular district 
of paper and paper-products and paper-making materials ror the quarter 
July-September 1949, together with comparative figures for the previous 
quarter, April-June 19493 


—— — — ieee 
_—— ~~. — 
Eee eae — EEE —— —_ 


Note: There are 12 pies in the anna and 16 annas in the rupee; 
one rupee at the prevailing rate of exchange equals 
approximately 21 U.S. cents. | 


Page 2 to Enclosure to Despatch lio.302 dated December 30, 1949, from the 
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3 months, April 

to June, 1949 to Sept.1949 
Qty. in Value in Qty. in Value in 

Cwts rupees Cwts rupees 


3 months, July 


Paper and boards 

Packing and wrapping paper 

Frroms United States a7 
Czechoslovakia 1,033 
Finland 433 
Netherlands 1,446 
Norway 2,001 
United Kingdom 2848 34,7 ,O46 
Sweden 8 ,863 Ld , 338 
Switzerland 29 4,077 
Austria LO'7 13,871 
I'rance 1,589 270 ,152 
Japan 10 2,776 


"18,696 1,360,206 


16 ,463 
53 269 
23,182 
60,695 
12 ,767 


Printing paper 


Germany 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
Netherlands 
Canada 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
Sweden 
Austria 

‘rance 

Japan 

Italy 

New foundland 
Poland 


Jriting paper and envelopes 


Czechoslovakia 
Yinland 
Netherlands 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
oweden 
Austria 

Italy 

_ Japan 

Germany 


110 ,623 

28 ,104, 
207 287 
634,601 
587,785 
2& 941 
807 , 330 
93,105 


314.5932 
232,311 
353,415 
106 ,851 


19,052 


1,187,627 


.N 
’ 


) 


32, 700 


24,5697 
18,162 
874.420 
417 ,646 
149 652 
$21,706 


170 ,193 


192 
38 ,497 
23,034 

21,162 

10/,,080 
1,8 ,082 

3,699 


239 


431,581 
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3 months, April 3 months, July 
to June, 1949 to sept. 1949 
Qty. in Value in Qty. in Value in 
Cwts rupees Cwts rupees 
Blotting paper 


Froms United Kingdom 


Paste boards 


Finland ) &,747 
United Kingdom 12,749 


Japan 22,068 
Netherlands | 55 5453 


213,627 


Old Newspaver 


Sweden 380 ,089 
Finland 30,467 
China - 
Hong Kong 6 122,732 
Straits Settlements S 5837 
Italy 23,022 
Norway La 297 
United Kingdom 13.654 
Austria 5 401 
Czechoslovakia 2,382 
689 ,078 


Paper manufactures 


Netherlands : ; 34,2 
United Kingdom $794 
i'rance : “ 
owitzer land 


Paper making materials 
viood pulp 
Norway 
sweden 


Rags and other materials 
Ceylon 


Page 4 to Enclosure to Despatch No.302 dated December 30, 1949, from the 
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Export Statistics 


There were no exports of paper or paper products from the ladras 
consular district. Paper-making materials were, however, exported and 
these figures are given belows 


3 months, April 3 months, July 
to June, 1949 to Sept. 1949 
Qty. in Value in Qty. in Value in 
Cwts rupees Cwts rupees 


To the United States 4,370 65,153 9,825 L176 5490 
Australia 1,48 33,984 383 9° ,700 
the United Kingdom RIK 10,712 - - 


65134 109,849 10,208 166,190 


Sd.Robert L. Streeper 
American Consul General 
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Despatch no. 391, 
Bombay, India, 
July 12, 1948. 


abundance of bamboo forests jhich can be exploited as reported in 
despatch no, 3354 of July 7, 1948. If Governmental interest and 
initiative is sustained, it is reasonable to look forward to a 
considerable enhancement in the importance of the Bombay consular 
Gistrict as a paper ana pulp producing center. 
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from Charles 0, Thompson, American Consul, Bombay, 
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Enclosure to 
Despatch no. 391, 
Bombay, india, 
July 12, 1948. 


plentiful supply of water is assured, being located on the 
perennial rivers or nallahs,. 


Following are the two principal species of bamboos growing 
in the locality: (a) Medar (De 


ndrocalamus strictus) and (0d) Dowga 
(Bambusa arundancea),. 


The chemical analysis of these bamboos is beings carried out 


te 


at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and the information 


may be obtained from the Conservator of lorests, Utilization and 
Engineering Circle, Bombay Province, Poona l. 


Corporations or individuals wishing to start the pulp or 
paper factory or factories in the above zone should apply to the 
Uhief Conservator of Forests, Bombay Province, Poona 1, within 
two months from the date of this announcement. It is not likely 
that any restrictions would be imposed on the export of pulp oute 
Side the Province. But the Government may insist on certain quota 
Oo; paper being made availavle for the use of Governnent. 
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SUBJECT: Forwarding of Clipping of Speech by Raj 
1—1055 Mitra Be. D. Amin, on Government's Policy 
~~ with Respect to Pharmaceutical Remedies. 
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"FHE HONORABLE — 
a dé 


‘THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


TIVISION OF 
MULE EASTEKN AFFAIRS 


ad WASHINGTON. ah NA ¥ 20 1946 
“oe ARTMENT OF STATE 


I have the honor to enclose as of possible interest to 
the Department, a clipping from The Niorning Standard, Bombay 4,“ 
of April 29, 1946, giving the text of an address by Raj Mitré 
Be. D. Amin, B.A.,iM.S.C.I. (London), Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Alembic Chemical Works Company, Limited, 


™ o 
Dba roda 7 


lire AMin's general thesis is the now familiar criticism 
of the alleged unwillingness of the Government of India to 
support new industries, particularly pharmaceutical industries. 
ir. Amin states that drugs wil] be the chief wedpon against 
malnutrition, disease, and epidemics and that "the provision 
of these drugs and medicines at prices within the reach of the 
poor masses is equal, and not next in importance, to the food 
problem". The speaker cites the particular adaptability of 
India for the growth of medicinal drugs, saying that nearly 
75% of the drugs listed in the United States Pharmacopoeia or 
the British Pharmacopoeia are growing in great abundance in 
many parts of tne country. 


The import policy of the Government comes in for its 
share of condemnation by the speaker when he states that no 
assistance has been given at all by way of reduction of import FILED 
duties or by expedition of import licenses for goods necessary 
to the manufacture of finished medicines. JUN 4 


Mir. Amin also censures Government for its manufacturing 
activities in tne Medical Stores Depots. Through these 
agencies Government has entered into competition with private 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and have, instead of reducing 
their activities since the war, increased them considerably. 


- 
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he speaker 
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The speaker refers in his speech to the policy of 
Government with respect to opium alkaloids. Opium, a plant 
indigenous to India, is quite easily converted into alkaloids. 
It is Government's policy he states to have requirements in 
India imported from the United Kingdom instead of produced 
by local concerns. This results in a much higher price for 
morphine, codeine, heroine and other alkaloids necessary to 
the health and welfare of the masses. 


Mr. Amin concludes his speech by stating that the 
difficulties do not appear to be insuperable after the estab- 
lishment of a National Government if the Government realizes 
the importance of the pharmaceutical industry in India. He 
takes the pessimistic view however, that it will take several 
years after the establishment of such a Government to remove 
present difficulties. 


Respectfullv yours, 


fOward Donovan 
American Consul General 
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§ Donovan, Américan Consulate General, Bombay, India, entitled 


"Forwarding o**Clipping of Speech by Raj Mitra B. D. Amin, on 
Government's Police with Respect to Pharmaceutical Remedies" 


Bombay THE MORNING STANDARD - April 29, 1946 
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Speech delivered by Raj Mitra B.D. Amin, ®.., M 


GENTLEMAN, 

~I have great pleasure in wel- 
coming you to the 39th Annual 
General Meeting of the Company. 

The report of the Directors and 
the Accounts as certified and audi- 
tyd bv the Company's Auditors. are 
placed in your hands and I take 
them as read. I have great plea- 
sure in indicating that the year 
uncer revicw has been a very Sa- 
tisfactory one so far as the sales 
and the profits are concerned. The 
sales have showed a marked im- 
1) ey: fae auring 
the last year and the profits have 
also shown a_ corresponding in- 
crease, The figure shown for sales 
in the Profit and Loss Account is 
apparently less than that shown 
in the last year’s Account. But 
the discrepancy is due to the sales 
being shown net this year. If the 
fivure were to be grossed as in the 
case of previous years the saies 
would be bigger than for the year 
1944. Similarly, the profits inclu- 
sive of the commission payable to 
the Managing Agents are larger. 
These results have been satisfac- 
tory when compared to last year 
and could be attributed to the 
larger efforts by the Managing 
Agents, v-ho were appointed in the 
be*tnning of the year under re- 
view. 

The Directors have been in a 
position to further stabilise and 
strenethen the _ financial position 
of the Company by appropriating 
further sums to the various Re- 
serve Funds created by the Com- 
pany, such as the General Reserve 
Fund, the Dividend Equelisation 
Fund, the Employees’ Quarters and 
Welfare Work Reserve Fund, Raw 
Materials end Stores Reserve Fund 
and the Denrreciation Fund. The 
total amount to the credit of these 
reserves works out to _ be 
Rs. 30,67,073. 

Apart from this aggregate 
amount of Reserve set aside by the 
Company: there is another specific 
reserve,icalled the provision for 
Income-tax and Excess Profits De- 
posits. to the credit of which there 
stands a_ total amount of Rs 
10.04.665, out of which the Com- 

any’s liability for Income-tax will 

assessed to the extent of 

Rs. 2.50.000. The balance, i.e. 
Rs. 7.54,665 will be a pure reserve 
as it represents the _ returnable 
e excess profit deposits, 

_gafelv be added to the 

' of Reserve mentioned 

above, bringing the aggregate to 
Rs. 38,21.738. Yor will be pleased 
to observe that the total reserve 


is this r very substantial sum, a. 
part of which the Company has: 


Subsi- 


been able to invest in the 
diary Companies. - 
The Dividend Eaualisation F 


has been brought to Rs_.2.60}900 


which, in comnutatior’” wérke: t 


° mee sae 


prevalent on the last day of the 
contract, so that the Excise De- 
partment may not expe.ience any 
special difficulty by the non-rene- 
wal of the contract. The object 
of this decision has been mainly 
to allow the Company to be free 
to utilise the Rectified Spirit of 
its manufacture for more bene- 
ficial purposes. 


The Research Department has 
been active during the year and 
has introduced a number of new 
products into the market. Several 
other products are undergoing cli- 
nical tests. Among the products 
introduced is the latest insecticide 
D.D.T. which we are manufactur- 
ing on the special pilot plant con- 


structed by your subsidiary con- 
cern Jyoti Ltd. 


The progress made by the sub- 
sidiary concerns has been a matter 
for gratification. In the Alembic 
Glass Factory, changes in machi- 
nery have been introduced and a 
greater state of semi-automatic 
production has been reached. The 
annealing chambers of the old type 
have been scrapped and replaced 
by the latest types of annealing 

"~~ nealing work 
in a shorter time and also ensure 
a continuitv of output and a 
stronger type of botties. A special 
bonus scheme has been introduced 
to encourage efficient production. 

Another subsidiary concern, vizZ., 
the Lily Oil Industries Ltd. has 
commenced manufacturing Vege- 
table Ghee, Washing Soaps and the 
refining of oils. The quality of our 
ghee has been tested by the Gov- 
ernment of India and reported to 
be good. The Government of India 
anticipate a huge demand for vege- 
table ghee and have taken mea- 
sures to control prices and distri- 
bution. and have incidentally made 
it an excisable article for purposes 
of revenue. The Plant installed 
by us has a capacity of 25 tons 
per day and it is also proposed to 


and to establish a complimentary 
tin containers factory, so that the 
Taw materials and packing mate- 
rials required would be available 
at low prices resultin. in a sub- 
stantial return on the capital in- 
vested in this concern. 


The other subsidiary concern, 
viz. the Jyoti Limited, are special- 
ising in constructing chemical 
plants in addition to the manufac- 
ture of machinery articles such as 
paper-cutting machines and 
pumps, etc. The Vegetable Ghee 
Plant installed by them in the 
Lily's premises is giving satisfac- 
tory service and there have 
been enquiries from other indus- 
trialists for the manufacture of 
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good and dependable medicines Is 
considered as next in importance 
to food and in our country it 
would not be wrong to say that 
the provision of dependable medi- 
cines at prices within the reach of 
the poor masses is equal and not 
next in importance to the food 
problem, The huge gap that ex- 
ists between the 
drugs in India and the real need 
of the population has been realis- 
ed only by a few. Prominent pub- 
licity has been given though cor- 
rectly to the catastrophic conse- 
quences of allowing a *cod famine 
to consolidate its grip on the coun- 
try. But very little attention 
seems to have been paid to the 


drug famine that has already en- 


veloped the country in its clut- 
ches and is causing terrible havoc 
to the health of the nation. We 
are treated with statistics of star- 
vation deaths from time tc time, 
but what I would be more inter- 
ested in is reliable statistics of the 
colossal mortality due to lack of 
adequate drug treatment. 

We have read volumes written 
on the extensive industrial deve- 
lopment of India as a result of 
war, but these claims have failed 
to enthuse me. I agree that a 
major war always produces a 
strong stimulus towards indus- 
trial development, but in the case 
of our country this stimulus has 
been stiffed as effectively as could 
be done by an alien Government. 
We are now asked to believe that 
an increase of 30 to 40% in the 
mere volume of production and the 
turning out of a+ few consumer 
goods such as torches, batteries, 
etc., represent a major industrial 
revolution as a result of the war. 


Not long ago, I read of the Bri- 
tish Government's sc’.eme of mak- 
ing medical relief available to one 
and all in their country free of 
cost. There already exists a sys- 
tem of national insurance which is 
Britain approxi- 
mately £80,000|- and the new 
scheme would increase the expens- 
es and benefits several-fold. If we 
calculate the cost of medical re- 
lief for the Indian population on 
a similar scheme, the supplies of 
drugs and medical requisites 
necessary would be to the tune of 
tens of crores of rupees and would 
occupy the full-time production of 
a number of large-scale ‘actories. 
Considering the low nutritional 
status of the Indian _ public and 
their still lower’ resistance to 
disease, mere. production of pil 
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It would be rt 
to vonder for a moment on the 
anomalous 


true causes of this 
aituation. J am aware that there 
ts a tendency on the part of the 
ignorant public, which is quite ex- 
cusable, to blame the Indian ma- 
nufacturers as lacking in initla- 
tive and vision. Such an attack 
would be most unfair as the pher- 
maceutical industry is only the 
last stage of a. gumber of basic 
industries and wmjno countrv has 
the pharmacettical industry 
xrown independ of the basic 
chemical, coal-tay or alkali indus- 
tries. fn our coumry, the pharma- 
ceutical industry, naturally could 
not have the scone of development 
as the Governm@t have planned 
things in such a way that more 
basic industries could not come 
into existence. In highly develop- 
ed countries like Eurvpe and Ame- 
rica and even in dominions like 
South Africa and Canada, etc., the 
pharmaceutical industry has been 
established on a sound footing only 
by the resnective vovernments 
navinge carefullv. attended to the 
establishment of basic chemical 
industries. The, deficiencies that 
our country experiences are found 
an ultimate analysis to be due to 
the lack of basic industries, cal- 
culated inaction, !ndifference and 
unsvmpathetic treatment on the 
part of the Government, and the 
absence of planned scientific re- 
search. I consider that it would 
he appropriate tacomment on each 
one of these hi nces to the in- 
dizgenous manufarturers. 

With regard to the supply of 
hasic chemicals, ‘the policy of the 
fovernment, as Imentioned above, 
has been hardly, encouraging. No 
svstematic attenipt has been made 
to survey the feal requirements 
and take up Poet and essential 
nes of production. The Govern- 
ment have been importing items 
af finished prodicts of manufac- 
turing them in fheir own Medical 
Stores Depots ingtead of providing 
the basic materials for manufac- 
ture by the private industries. In 
Germany, Amerfa end Great Br'- 
tain, you will always find that the 
vharmaceutical fhdustries have de- 
veloped from e outgrowth of 
dive. coal-tar anf heavy chemical 
mdustries which were symvathe- 
by the Govern- 
buntries. In our 
ernment is put- 

ven to the import 
basic chemicals. 
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good and dependable medicines is 
considered as next in importance 
food and in our country it 
vould not be wrong to say that 
he provision of dependable medi- 
tines at prices within the reach of 
he poor masses is equal and not 
next in importance to the food 
problem. The huge gap that ex- 
between the production of 

zs in India and the real need 
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icity has been given though cor- 
ectly to. the catastrophic conse- 
ences of allowing a “cod famine 
2 consolidate its grip on the coun- 
ry. But very little attention 
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rug famine that has already en- 
eloped the country in its clut- 
hes and is causing terrible havoc 
the health of the nation. We 
re treated with statistics of star- 
ation deaths from time tc time. 
t what I would be more inter- 
Bted in is reliable statistics of the 
lossal mortality due to lack of 
Hequate drug treatment. 
We have read volumes written 
h the extensive industrial deve- 
pment of India as a result of 
ar, but these claims have failed 
enthuse me. I agree that a 
ajor war always produces a 
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al development, but in the cas 


en stiffed as effectively as could 
done by an alien Government. 
e are now asked to believe that 
increase of 30 to 40% in the 
re volume of production and the 
ning out of a> few consumer 
bas such as torches, batteries, 
+ represent a major industria] 
olution as a result of the war. 


Not long ago, I read of the Bri- 
Government's sc’.eme of mak- 
medical relief available to one 

i all in their country free of 
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is a tendency on if _ of the 
ignorant public, whieh is quite ex- 
cusable, to blamejthe Indian ma- 
nufacturers as lgiking in initia- 
tive and vision, (uch an attack 
would be most unfair as the pher- 
maceutical induftry is only the 
last stage of a. gumber of basic 
industries and » countrv has 
the ong SUBIC . industry 
xrown independegt of the basic 
chemical, coal]-tajj or alkali indus- 
tries. In our coumry, the pharma- 
ceutical industry) naturally could 
not have the scom.of development 
as the Governm@t have planned 
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industries. @;deficiencies that 
our country expefiences are found 
on ultimate analysis to be due to 
the lack of basi industries, cal- 
culated inaction,indifference and 
"unsvmpathetic freatment on the 
part of the Govegnment, and the 
absence of plan led scientific re- 
search. I consider that it would 
he appropriate tdgomment on each 
one of these hingrances to the in- 
digenous manufatty rers, 

With regard to the supply of 
hasic chemicals, ithe policy of the 
“overnment, as mentioned above, 
bas been hardly encouraging. No 
Svstematic attenpt has been made 
to survey the }eal requirements 
and take up nosfible and essential 
Unes of producfon. The Govern- 
ment have been importing items 
at finished prodicts of manufac- 
turing them in fheir own Medical 
Stores Depots inttead of providing 
the basic materials for manufac- 
ture by the pritate industries. In 
Germany, Amer end Great Br'- 
tain, you will al ays find that the 
vharmaceutical \dustries have de- 
veloped from fhe outgrowth of 
dive, coal-tar ¢ heavy chemical 
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ule for raw products. This ques- 
tion has been discussed at length 
in the year 1931 in the Report of 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed by the Government of 
India themselves, who arrived at 
the following conclusion: 

“The import of raw materials 
not available in I: ‘a, however, 
deserves special treatment. 
Crude drugs which have to be 
imported are subiect to a duty 
which has now been increased 
to 20% (the duty stands at 
80% now). In the competition 
with reputed firms of foreign 
manufacturers having tremen- 
dous resources at their disposal 
and who go in for mass produc- 
tion, the infant industry in India 
needs all the assistance that the 
state can reasonabby afford, ‘The 
total abolition or appreciable 
reduction of this import duty. 
the Committee considers, will 
afford material relief to the In- 
dian manufacturers and tend to 
ease the situation considerably. 
It will lessen the hardships and 
disadvantages to which they are 
now exposed.” 

Sixteen years have passed since 
this recomendation was made. and 
the Government of India, far from 
giving relief to the industry by 
abolishing or reducing the import 
aqity have only added to the bur- 
den by increasing the dutv which 
was 20%, when the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee reported, to 30%. I 
would like you to contrast this 
with the treatment given bv the 
Government of the United King- 
dom to the industries situated in 
their country. In a report as early 
as 1935. we were told thet the 
Treasurv on the advice of the {m- 
port duties advisory committee 
provided for addition to the free 
list as from ist March 1935 of 
a large number of raw materials 
mainiv renuired in the manufac- 
ture of drugs and me@icinal prepa- 
rations. They considered that for- 
e‘7n supplies being necessary to 
meet the demand of United King- 
dom manufacturers the removal of 
duty on these articles will assist 


the industry engaged in their pre-| 


paration and the exvort trade of 
the drugs manufacturers. But in 
the case of industries in India. 
they have not only to pay duty on 
the raw drugs, but also duty on 
bottles, packing materials. corks. 
vapsules, which are generally im- 
norted from foreign countries. The 
foreign manufacturers do not have 
to bear this burden and when their 
products enter India. only Cus- 
toms Duty on the alcoholic con- 
tents are charred with the result 
that thev could easily compete 
with Trdion Industries, 

We have had a new Tariff 
Board annotnted hv the Govern- 
ment of India. but it has not in- 
roauced any materic} 1e: 


fact which the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee took into 
serious consideration, viz., that 
for each pound of medicine trans- 
ported, two pounds of packing 
materials have to be used. and 
that the rates now charged are 


cfors of the Alembic Chemical Works Co., Ltd. at the 
fs, held at Baroda on the 20th April, 1946. 


I also dealt with the ‘Opium 


Alkaloid policy of the Government 
vf India. This question is an ex- 
cellent 
ment’s attitude towards the 
dustry; and I would like to deal 
with it as the position stands at 


example of the Govern- 
in- 


in fact three times the rate which | present. Recently, in the ‘Times of 


medicines could reasonab:y be ex- | 


India” of the 18th April, there has 


ported to Bombav. Owing to this! appeared a report of the answer 


definitely unsympathetic attitude 
of the Government a great in- 
justice is being done to the phar- 


mareutical factories situated in- 
land. 


Apart from the fact. that 
they have to pay heavy 
transport charges on the finigh- 
ed goods, the freight rates on 
the raw material require- 
ed also are very heavy. The ex- 
tent of this hardship could be 
easily judged by you when you 
compare that it has been founa 
Cheaper to export tea-waste from 
the Assam plantation to England 
and get Caffeine imported into 
India at cheaper rates than get 
the tea-waste trans orted to a 
place like Baroda and manufac- 
ture the product like  tea-waste, 
we have to pay freight rates varv- 
ing from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 4-4-0 
per Bengal Maund, from which 
only one to one and a helf noune> 
of Caffeine could be extracted, and 
this freight itself represents 25% 
of the selling market price of a 
pound of Caffeine. 


The Drugs Enquiry Committee 
also gave an interesting example 
of how during the war period it 
was cheaper to purchase from the 
London market the Nux Vomica 
seeds grown in India while the 
very seeds used to be “old at three 
to four times the price in inland 
places due to the high transpor- 
tation charges by ‘the railway. 
During the present war. the 
transportation problem assumed 
more serious proportions and even 
after a year after the war fs over, 
the question of transport priority 
is not closed. Almost every day 
it happens that the raw materials 
required could not be transported 
to our factory in time nor could 
the demands of the suffering pub- 
lic for medicines he met with: we 
have not been able to send any 
medicines directly by rail during 
the last three years to more than 
one depot of ours as booking Is 
not accented to these places. It 
also takes generally about a 
month before we can get the 
foods accepted for booking by the 
ratlwav even for places only 200 
miles distant from our factory. 


Greater than all these difficu}- 
ties has been the problem of inter- 
provincial movement of our spiri- 
tuous goods. There was once a 
time when it would take ordinari- 


ly 3 to 6 months for a consign- 


| these 


given by the Government Member 
to a question raised } 
cil of State which States 
since 1936, Opium is being export- 
ea to overseas countries for the 


the Coun- 
that 


manufacture there of Alkaloids 
like Codeine, Morphine, Heroine, 
Dionine, etc. In reply, to the simi- 
lar questions by an Assembly 
Member last year sir Jeremy 
Raisman advised Indian manufac- 
turers to obtain their require- 
ments from foreign countries as 
the Government had no intentiun 
of allowing private manufacture 
in India. He further stated that 
the Government had already ar- 
ranged for import of such alkKa- 
loids and offered to ration them 
when supplies become _ available. 
What the Indian ‘manufacturers 
are unable to comprehend is why 
the Government of India should 
be so keen that the require- 
ments of the country should- 
be met from supplies ex- 
ported from U.K. by firms such 
as T. & H. Smith and Sons, Edin- 
burgh. Messrs. Macfarlane & 
Company, Edinburgh. Opium is a 
plant indigenous to this country 
and it is quite easy to manufac- 
ture the alkaloids required within 
the country itself. In fact, you’ 
know that the Government of 
Baroda had granted our factory 
permission to manufacture Mor- 
phine, Codeine and other alkaloids 
required by us for use in medici- 
nal preparations from the opium 
available from the Poppy plants 
grown in Baroda State. It was 
the Government of India who, 
when they came to know of this 
fact, compelled for no valid rea- 
son whatever the Government of 
Baroda to withdraw the permis- 
sion already given to us. The 
object of the Government of 
India seems to be none else than 
encouragement of the import of 
these alkaloids from United King- 
dom, 

Apart from the removal of all 
difficulties, the industry 
needs a central institute of Phar- 
maceutical Research set up and 
run by the State where problems 
of Chemistry, Pharmacology, and 
clinical medicine could be foster- 
ed and new drugs could be dis- 
covered. Iam aware that in some 
advanced countries, this type of 
research work Is carried on by 
the manufacturers themselves as 
for example Imperial Chemical 
ndusinies in Hneland and Parke 


_ posits, to the credit of which there 
atarnids a total amount of Rs 
10,04,665, out of which the Com- 
s liability for Income-tax will 

se to the extent of 

| The balance, ie. 
will be a pure reserve 
presents the returnable 
eehe excess profit deposits, 
Sm. safely be added to the 
amown of Reserve mentioned 
above. bringing the aggregate to 
Rs 38,21,738. You will be pleased 
to: Opserve that the total reserve 


and to establish a complimentary 
tin containers factony, so that the 
Taw materials and packing mate- 
rials required would be available 
at low prices resultin. in a sub- 
stantial return on the capital in- 
vested in this concern. 


viz. the Jyoti Limited, are special- 


plants in addition to the manufac- 
ture of machinery articles such as | 


Plant installed by them in the 
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“of which the Company. ha 
been able to invest in the Dsi+ 
diary Companies. - + SE 
The Dividend Eaualisation 
has been brought to Rs 
which,’ in comnutatior” 


‘2 


to be 20% of the pafd-an capital | 


in ordinary shares. ‘The Directors 
are therefore in a happy position 
to stabilise and maintain a satis- 
factory rate of dividend on ordi- 
norv shares for a number of years 
to come. The conservative policy 
of the Directors, so far as the dis- | 
tribution of dividends is concerned, 
has-thus been pursued with a view 
to. safeguarding your interest so 
far as the future payment of divi- 
dénds is concerned; and the vari- 
ous appropriations made to the Re 
serve also increase the value of the 
invéstment in the Company’s cap!- 
tal, I haope you’ will find this 
policy to be a very satisfactory 
one and based on a longsighted 
view of things. 

~ The question of employees’ wel- 
fare has continued to receive the 
close attention of your Directors. 
Amenities under the various heads 
of Provident Fund, Residential 
Quarters, Cheap Foodgrains, Can- 
teen, Medical Help, Nursery 
School, Sports, etc.. have been pro- 
. Special care was taken to 
distribute foodgrains from the 
Coffipany’s store at cheap prices 
¢- Yadditional residential quarters 
are being built as rapidly as build- 
ing-~materials are available to 
e the employees ccmfortably 
near their place of work. 

~We have been Baroda Govern- 
meéent’s contractors for the supply 
of country liquor for the last 35 
years. Commencing from the year 
1910 this contract used to be re- 
néwed at intervals of three to five 
years and the contract for the last 
period, 1941 to 1946, expired last 
month. Your Directors, after ma- 
ture consideration, decided that 
the larger interests of the Com- 
pany required the non-renewal of 
the liquor contract. It was consi- 
dered th-* the Rectified Spirit so 
long being diverted into the manu- 
facture of country liquor could be 
advantageously utilised for pha- 
rmaceutical and industrial purpos- 
es within the factory. It was their 
sad experience during the war 
that the quantity of rectified spirit 
which could be made available to 
the pharmaceutical department 
was always inadequate ow'ng to 
the contractual obligations to 
supply country liquor. I should 
however, make it clear’. that 
it is not the intention 
cf your Directors to place 
aQifficulties in the way of Govern- 
mMent’s excise revente. With a de- 
stre to avoid the least embarrass- 
trent. fev have assured the Gov- 
erroment that supplies of country 
liioucr would Be made if the Gov- 
ernment require them at the rates 


- very substantial sum, a_ 
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Mannging’ Director, Mrr" 
bhai B. Amin, recently completed 


The other subsidiary concern, 


in constructing chemical 


machines and 
The Vegetable Ghee 


paper-cutting 
pumps, etc, 


Lily’s premises is giving satisfac- 
tory service and there have 
been enquiries from other indus- 
tialists for the manufacture of 
milar Vegetable Ghee* Plants for 
em. ty an, 


You must be knowing tha our | 


be 


a tour of the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America as a 
Member of the Chemical Industria) 
Delegation sent by’ the Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment of India, He, with the 
other members of the Delegation, 
had the unique opportunity of 
visiting many of the world’s best 
chemical and pharmaceutical fac- 
tories in England and America. 
This opportunity was utilised to 
visit several factorics manufactur- 
ing Glass and Engineering articles 
also. A number of usefu) person- 
al contacts have been made as a 
result of this visit and these with 
the increased Knowledge and expe- 


calculate the 


is 


rience now gathered will ultimate- 
ly be used tu the benefit of our 
various groups of industries. His 
report of the very advanced con- 
dition of the industries in the 
countries visited by him and the 
extensive utilisation of scientific 
knowledge and industrial research 
make your Directors realise the 
vast backwardness of Indian in- 
dustries in this respect. I do feel 
that our country’s backwardness 
has not been adequately under. 
stood by the public in this coun- 
try, and with a Government having 
the real interests of the country 
at heart, India need not lag in- 
dustrially hehind any other nation 
in the world. 


It is, however, a matter of deep 
gratification that in the counsels 
of national leaders the basic na- 
ture of the pharmaceutical indus- 
try has been well recognised. The 
National Planning Committee. 
under the Presidentship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, adopted a re- 
solution about six years ago that 
the indigenous synthetic industry 
should be encouraged by a protec- 
tive duty on synthetic drugs 1m- 


fied suitably so as to encourage 
the growth of the pharmaceutical 
industry of the country. Another 
resolution was also passed pro- 
posing to make India self-sufficient 
as regards the production of drugs 
and medical supplies and a fur- 
ther resolution emphasised the 
need for a policy of the State en- 
couraging und endowing research. 
The Bombay Plan for the Econo- 
mic Development of India alsa 
mentioned pharmaceuticals as a 


basic industry. This attitude ts 
hut proner as drugs are going to 
he our chief weapons'against mal- 
nutrition, disease, and epidemics. 
In -any country the 


| 
| 


ee 


2. 


Sele 


eir country free of 
cost, 


There already exists a sys- 
tem of national insurance which is 
costing Great. Britain approxi- 
mately £80,000/- and the new 
scheme would increase the expens- 
es and benefits several-fold. If we 
cost of medical re- 
lief for the Indian population on 
a similar scheme, the supplies of 
drugs and medical requisites 
necessary would be to the tune of 
tens of crores of rupees and would 
occupy the full-time production of 
@ number of large-scale ‘actories. 
Considering the low nutritional 
status of the Indian public and 
their still lower resistance to 
disease, mere. production of pi 
tective drugs like Vitamin and a@® 
tive nutritive principles wonld ré+ 
quire the: fulletime  servateno 

many large-scale factories. 
‘,Against’thig background of the 
vital requir@ments of the four- 
hundred milion souls in India 
we find production of Indian in- 


and disease both indigenous and 
non-indigenous to the country 
taking a heavy toll of human life. 
Having al] the raw materials and 
technical skill, we are miserably 
dependent on foreign supplies in 
a matter affecting the health of 
the nation. Experts have unani- 


mousiy agreed that the vegetable, | 


mineral, animal and_ synthetic 


sources required for production of | 


medical supplies are abundant in 
India so as to rnake the country 
absolutely independent of foreign 
supplies. If these resources are 
harnessed, not only could the coun- 
try he made self-sufficient but an 
excellent export trade could be 
built up at least in certain lines, 
such as vegetable drugs. It has 
been particularly stated with re- 
gard to the vegetable drug pro- 
blem that by virtue of the wonder- 
ful variability of temperature, cli- 
mate and soil conditions, the 
country could be made to grow 
every conceivable drug ranging 


_from those growing in the hottest 


ported from abroad and that the | 
excise regulations should be modi- | 


provision of | 


tropical climate to those growing 
in the cold and temperature cli- 
mates. and that already nearlv 
8l4ths of the drugs mentioned in 
the British Pharmacopoeia or the 
United States Pharmacopoeia are 


| growing wild and in great abund- 


ance in many parts of the coun- 
try. The solvents required for ex- 
traction of the active principles 
are also available in plenty in 


India. One authority has estimat- | 


ed that the potentiality of produc- 


tion of a solvent like alcohol in. 


India from molasses alone is about 
30 million tons per year. In spite 
of these bounteous resources. the 
eonsumption of alcohol by all the 
Pharmaceutical industries in India 


ws less than the annual output of 


a single medium _ size distillery 
owing to various Government- 
created excise restrictions, and the 
holic products are regularly im- 
ported at higher prices from fore- 
ducts also as will be seen fromthe 


maior tea and 


ed from the plantations in India! 


plies hecomes more 


ving 
: 


‘of © 


“yo we Supply © 
¢ chemicals, ‘the policy of the 

ment, as } mentioned above, 
bas been hardly, encouraging. No 
svstematic attenipt has been made 
to survey the feal requirements 


£8 and me 


rations. They consid 


e'"™n suppli 
oo take up nosfible and essential | mect te detmanee 
amen <. oe | ; . The Govern- | dom manufacturers ¢ 
ak oe mporting items | duty on these artic] 


of manufac- 
turing them in fheir own Medical 
Stores Depots ingtead of providing 
the basic mater for manufac- 
ture by the private industries, In 
Germany, Am end Great Br'- 
tain, you will always find that the 
vharmaceutical fidustries have de- 
veloped from e outgrowth of 
five, coal-tar a heavy chemical 
mdustries which! were sympathe- 
tically fostered! by the Govern- 
ments of ountries. In our 
, ’ y@ernment is put- 
"Ven to the import 


the industry eneageg 
paration and the exr 
the drugs manufacty 
the case of industri 
they have not only to 
the raw drugs, but 
bottles, packing mate 
capsules. which are 
norted from foreign cov 
foreign manufacturers ¢ 
to bear this burden and 
products enter India. 
toms Duty on the alec 


tents are charged with 
that thev could easil 


. Obs s. cles be 
le necessa 


population’s requirements of alco- | 


ign countries. It is the same story 
in the case of non-alcoholic pro- 


fact that while India is itself a 
coffee producing 
country, its requirements of Caf- 
feine must come from London and 
America who manufacture these 
items from the tea-waste export- 


This dependence on foreign sup- 
and more 
marked as we consider other va- 
tieties of medical requisites such 
as the orgnometallic and biological! 
products: and when we come to 
the synthetic and chemotherapeu- 


, ¥ basic chemicals. 
only has fhe basic chemical] 
industry been tt encouraged in 
India. but thereljs no reliable or- 
ranisatior ’ : Hille on of 


i 


storing as exists in America ana 


Soviet Russia The Bureau of 
Plant Industry in these countries 
| Rive advice. endourage the cuiti- 
| vetion of medicinal products and 
, take charge. 
_ to manufacturit 
| a central a 


centres through 
with the result 
ers could rely on 
government for their requirements 


of crude drugs. In our country, 
many of the drugs having pro- 
perties and action similar to the 
imported drugs Rave not been offi- 
cially reco /owing to the ab- 
' sense of an Indian Pharmacopoeia 
and we have ta depend upon im- 
ports from foreign countries even 
for these products which are avail- 
anle in the country itself. Govern- 
ment’s import tolicy is most un- 
sympathetic, ere are certain 
raw drugs which have to be im- 
ported from America and the Gov- 
ernment. of India have persistently 
refused to permit imports. For 
example a numbér of crude drugs 
such as Aletris, Damiana, etc.., 
have not been. permitted to he 
imported during, the years of war 
and even now. When war is over. 
while supplies, are  plentifully 
available from the _ exporters 
there, we had to discontinue many 
useful prenarations owing to the 
unavailability of the raw mate- 
rials. 

With regard to canital goods. 
it is almost impossible to obtain 
our requirement from non-sterling 
ereas. Even in the case of sterl- 
ing areas, impert licenses have to 
he obtained and,as the application 
has to go through a number of 
departments of the Government of 
India and it takes months and 
months before we receive a licence. 
To give one imstance. about 11 
machine-tools have been ordered 
out by Mr, Ramanbhai B. Amin 
during his visit to England and 
these goods are lying there and 
could not he received in India due 
to the delay in getting import 
license, Apart from the inconveni- 
ence to the industry. it often hap- 
pens that by the time we secure 
the licence the, manufacturer or 
exporter in U.K, has already dis- 
posed of his steck and a vicious 
circle is formed to the detriment of 
the Indian industrialists. I can- 
not see what justification there 
could be for the elaborate system 
of imvort licence for goods requir- 


United Kingdom. 

Taking the import policy, there 
can not be anv too strone condem- 
natior of the Government’s present 
policy as regards the tariff sched- 


. the distribution | 


with TrdAion industries, 

We have hada n 
Board annointed hv _§ the 
ment of India. but it hes 
troduced anv materio! reli 


| ers. 
suggest that the T 
should make it their p 
to exemnt from any ty 
port dutv all the raw r 
reauired by Indian manuf 
| for the purnose of manuf 
medicines therefrom and 
machinerv and scientific 
ments and apparatuses 
by these factories. The 
stiould further give adequ 
tection to the inland ind 
India by applying a Pp 
tariff on preparations e¢ 
india for competition with! 
products provided the R 
satisfied that such product 
be manufactured in Ind 
from the raw materials a 


‘An elaborate system of lic 
has also been adopted for e7 
export permits. We have reé 
enquiries for our products ¢ 
number of neighbouring cot 
—South and East Africa, F 
Gulf, Palestine, Burrah. 
etc. but we could not uti 
opportunity of exporting our 
to the fullest extent owing 
difficulty in obtaining the lic 
It is the policy of the United 
dom to build up an excelle 
port trade and some of the 
ducts available in India a 
available for the home cons 
t'on because export is encou 
and consumption tnland disco 
ed. The Government of fr 
policy with regard to expo 
Indian products is one of 
couragement, so that the ma 
in other countries could be 
for the exporters in the U 
Kingdom. : 


The grievance with regaré 
railway freights is not a 
thing and has been in exist 


; ed from sterling areas like the | 


for over three decades. As é 
as in 1928. the Government's 
Railway Rates Advisory Com 
tee decided that the existing r 
for indigenous medicines were 
reasonable particularly in the ¢ 
of long distance tariff, They, th 
fore, recommended a scale of r 
(C. T. Scale) to be applied to 
medicines generally. In as 
country like England, where 
distance from one corner to 
other does not exceed 750 mi 
there exists a telescopic scale’ 
rate as a facility for the mar 
factirers. . In the case of Ind 
the Government by a resolutie¢ 
dated the 17th January 1930, cc 
cluded that the unanimous reco 
mendation made by the Comm 
tee after mature considerati 
was not acceptable. The Gover 
| ment have been oblivious of tl 
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} indian Pharmacopoeia 

and we have t@ depend upon im- 
loréign countries even 

for these products which are avail- 
anle in the coumtry itself. Govern- 
ment’s import Policy is most un- 
sympathetic, There are certain 
raw drugs which have to be im- 
ported from America and the Gov- 


imports, 


refused to permit For 


en. permitted to be 

ing, the years of war 
and even now. when, war is over. 
while. supplies, are plentifully 
available from the exporters 
there, we had to discontinue many 
useful prevarations owing to the 


unavailability of the raw mate- 
rials. | 
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With regard to capital goods. 
it is almost impossible to obtain 


ereas. Even ig the case of sterl- 
ing areas, impert licenses have to 
he obtained and.as the application 
has to go thronch a number of 
departments of the Government of 
India and it takes months and 
months before we receive a licence. 
To give one imstance. about 11 
machine-tools have been ordered 
out by . Mr, 
during his visit to England and 
these goods are lying there and 
could not be regeived in India due 
to the delay fi getting import 
license, Apart from the inconveni- 
ence to the industry. it often hap- 
pens that by the time we secure 
the licence the. manufacturer vr 
exporter in X).K, has already dis- 
posed of his steck and a vicious 
circle is formed to the detriment of 
the Indian industrialists. I can- 
not see what justification there 
could be for the elaborate system 
of import licence for goods requir- 


Ramanbhai B. Amin | 


ed from | areas like the | 
United Kingdom. 

Taking the import policy, there 
can not be anv too strone condem- 
natior of the Gevernment’s present 
policy as regards the tariff sched- | 


that thew could easily compete 
with Trdien industries, 

We have had ai new Tariff 
Board annotnted hv the Govern- 


| ment of India, but it has not in- 
troduced any materte! relief to the 


~% would 


. ‘suggest that the ” Tariff Board 


should make it their primary duty 
to exemnt from any type of im- 
port dutv all the raw materials 
reauired by Indian manufacturers 


| for the purnose of manufacturing 


medicines therefrom and also the 


machinerv and scientific instru- | carry on almost non-stop corrés- 


ments and apparatuses reauired 
by these factories. The Board 
snould further give adequate pro- 
tection to the inland industry in 
{India by applying a protective 
tariff on preparations entering 
india for competition with Indian 
products provided the Board is 
satisfied that such products could 
be manufactured in Indta itself 
from the raw materials available. 


‘An elaborate system of licensing 
has also been adopted for grantinz 
export permits. We have received 
enquiries for our products from a 
number of neighbouring countries 
—South and East Africa. Persian 
Culf, Palestine, Burmrah. Malava, 
etc. but we could not utilise the 
opportunity of exporting our goods 
to the fullest extent owing to the 
difficulty in obtaining the licences. 
It is the policy of the United King- 
dom to build up an excellent ex- 
port trade and some of the pro- 
ducts available in India are not 
available for the home consump- 
t’on because export is encouraged 
and consumption inland discourag- 
ed. The Government of India’s 
policy with regard to export of 
Indian products is one of dis- 
couragement, so that the markets 
in other countries could be open 


for the exporters in the United 
Kingdom. 


The grievance with regard to 
railway freights is not a new 
thing and has been in existence 
for over three decades. As early 
as in 1928. the Government's own 
Railway Rates Advisory Commit- 
tee decided that the existing rates 
for indigenous medicines were un- 
reasonable particularly in the case 
of long distance tariff, They, there- 
fore, recommended a scale of rates 
(C. T. Scale) to be applied to the 
medicines generally. In a small 
country like England, where the 
distance from one corner to an- 
other does not excced 750 miles, 
there exists a telescopic scale of 
ratf as a facility for the manu- 
factirers. . In the case of India, 
the Government by a resolution, 
dated the 17th January 1930, con- 
cluded that the unanimous recom- 
mendation made by the Commit- 
tee after mature consideration 


was not acceptable. The Govern- | 


ment have been oblivious of the 


able to send any 
medicines directly by rail during 
the last three years to more than 


one depot of ours as booking is 


not accented to these places. It 


‘also takes generally about a 


month before we can get the 
goods accepted for booking by the 
ratiwav even for places only 200 
miles distant from our factory. 
Greater than all these  difficul- 
ties has been the problem of inter- 
provincial movement of our spiri- 
tuous goods. There was once a 
time when it would take ordinari- 
ly 3 to 6 months for a_ consign- 
ment of 10 rupees worth of spiri- 


tuous products to move from one | 


province or state to another, ow- 
ing to the export and import per- 
mits introduced by the Provincial 
Governments, while identical im- 
ported products could reach the 
place of demand within 12 hours. 
It was left to your Company to 


pondence on the question of Ex- 
cise policies with the various pro- 
vinciai and state governments 
and the Government of India for 
almost 20 years, at the end of 
which the Government of India 
agreed to convene a conference of 
all Excise Commissioners of pro- 
vincial and important state gov- 
ernments in New Delhi in 1937. 
Even before the conference it 
was urged by me that the only 
Satisfactory method of solving 
the interprovincial trade _ difficul- 
ties’ in spirituous preparations is 
by making excise a Central sub- 
ject instead of a Provincial 
subject. To provincial govern- 
ments, who were more con- 
cerned with excise revenue and 
administrative conveniences than 
the development of industries in 
India, my suggestions did not ap- 
peal. The Delegates to the con- 
ference who were in almost all 
the cases the Excise Commission- 
ers themselves subscribed to a 
number of unanimous resolutions 
relating to the rate of excise 
duty, rules relating to import and 
export. Within six years of this 
conference, many of the provincial 
governments have plously contra- 
vened the resolutions ani to-day 
there are again divergent types 
of excise duty, excise rules ana 
regulations, making it increasing- 
ly difficult for the easv and quick 
movement of indigenous spirit- 
uvus goods from one province or 
state to another. J look forward 
to a really national government 
abolishing all excise duty on medi- 
cinal preparations and removing 
all the exctse rules and regula- 
tions which prevent the movement 
of goods from the place of pro- 
duction to the consumer. 

I have already dealt with In my 
last vear’s speech et some lenvtn 


'with regard to another of the 
industry's grievances namely the. 


manufacturing activities of the 
Medical Stores Depots. Their own 
Drugs Enquiry Committee recom- 
mended the comniete abolition, of 
such manufacturing activities, ‘but 
unfortunately the Government 
have instead of reducing’ these 
activities, considerably increased 
them, 


needs a central institute of Phar- 

maceutical Research set up and 

run by the State where problems 

of Chemistry, Pharmacology, ,and 
clinical medicine could be foster- 
ed and new.-drugs could be dis- 
covered. Iam awere that in some 
advanced countries, this type of 
research work 1s carried on by 
the manufacturers themselves as 
for example Imperial Chemical 
Industries in England and Parke 
Davis in America, but their re- 
sources are vast compared to 
those of Indian industries. 

Your Company is cne of those 
who have from the commence- 
ment realised the value of re- 
search and have’ spent vast 
amounts of money in this direc- 
tion. Even now a huge research 
laboratory at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 10.00,000 1s taking shape 
and will be complete in a year 
and it will be one of the latest 
design and equipped with the 
modern scientific instruments and 
apparatuses needed for higher re- 
search, 

But the researchI am talking is 
not that which could be undertaken 
by private manufacturers tn Indla 
individually. Considering the pecu- 
liar requirements of the pharma- 
ceutical industry and the speed at 
which scientific knowledge is pro- 
gressing at the moment, it will 
not be possible for private endea- 
vour to replace State organisation, 
and unless the State assistance !s 
offered, India would continue to 
merely copy the advances in drug 
research made in other countries 
-nd turn out substitutes to and 
equivalents of foreign medica- 
ments. 

I have given you a brief ac- 
count of the various’ difficulties 
confronting the pharmaceutical 
industrv and its immediate needs. 
With the hone of a National Gov- 
ernment these difficulties do not 
appear to be insuperable, even 
though it may take several years 
to get all difficulties removed, But 
whatever may the type of Govern- 
ment at the ton these are tne 
lines on which the problem has to 
be tackled bv the Government, it 
Indian Pharmaceutical Industry is 
to take its right n'ace in serving 
the countless millions of India 
with their requirements of drugs, 
from the raw material which 
mother-nature has’ bounteously 
provided within our own shores. 

Gentlemen. in closing ? would 
be failing in my duty if I do not 
record the fact that your officers, 
staff and the employees have 
worked hard and wholeheartedly 
during the year under review and 
't ts but fittine that I should take 


this onnertnite of thanking them 


on your behalf for their loyal and 
exemplary co-operation. With your 
permission TIT would * recommend 
vrateful thanks to His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb Gaekwar of 
Baroda and his Government for 
mnfeiline swmpathv shown to the 
neers of our rrowing industry. 
The statement of accounts is 


| now open for dscussion.” 
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Memorandum of Conversation 


DATE: August 10, 1948 


SUBJECT: Construction of Pefiicillin Plant in India 


i ' 
vA 


PARTICIPANTS: Mr, voxen ngrort Washington representativ “tor 
E. V. Badger & Son, an affiliate of Sténe and 


¢ Webster Corporation 
b 


Mr. George C, Spiegel ~ OP 


COPIES TO: ITP ~ Mr. Brown 
ITP —- Miss Brewster 
SOA —- Mr. Dahl 
Commerce ~ Mr. Kearns—Preston 


ane 


Mr. Wozencroft called at the office this morning 
and stated that his clients have heard rumors that the 
Government of India is interested in constructing a 
penicillin plant in India and that he wanted to discuss 
the possibility of his clients obtaining a contract for 
this construction. He also explained that his clients 
have been in the field of chemical plant construction 
for a number of years and are highly reputable. I told 
him that there have been rumors that the Government of 
India is interested in building a penicillin plant, and 
that if such a plant is constructed it will probably be 
_under state regulation in view of the Government of Indias 
_ gtatement on industrial policy. It was also pointed out 
to Mr. Wozencroft that he should discuss this matter with 
Commerce since that Department is primarily concerned | 
with such questions from American business interests, | 
Since Mr. Wozencroft did not know about the operation 
of the Office of International Trade and the role played 
by it in bringing together foreigners and Americans 
aN interested in international business, it was suggested 
.\ that he get in touch with Mr. Kearns-Preston of Commerce. 
‘ It was also suggested that he get in touch with repre~ 
sentatives of the Indian Supply Mission in Washington. 
fatter a general conversation about conditions in India 
f “and Pakistan and their respective statements on industrial 
\ policy an appointment was made for Mr. Wozencroft with 


ene Kearns~-Preston for some time in the afternoon of 


August ai 
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Concerning Indian Manufacture 
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Despatch noell7 
March 23, 1949 
Bombay, India 


penicillin procaine under twelve different brand namese He said 

that he hoped to provide penicillin, sulfa, and antiemalarial drugs to 
the Indian villager at one-tenth the price at which they are now being 
solde This will be possible, he thinks, through the elimination of 
product differentiation and high marketing costse I asked him whether 
there would be doctors to prescribe penicillin and sulfa for the Indian 
Villagerse He replied by belittling the medical profession which he 
says ministers chiefly to the imagined ills of the rich and by describ- 
ing a scheme he had proposed to the Government of India for putting a 
kind of layedoctor in every villagee This does not signify any partiane 
ship to the India systems of medicine which he described as preescientifice 
I remarked that sulfa drugs were dangerous in the hands of any but a well 
trained doctore 


I asked him how the Haffkine Institute could manufacture paludrine, 
the Imperial Chemical Industries' famed antiemalarial drug. He replied 
that the GOI would pay ICI a royalty for this privilege but that even so 
the cost to the ultimate consumer would be less than under ICI manufacture. 

I -asked General Sokhe} 
manufactured medicines in 
present is, namely to suppl) lame narmaceuticals to the rich who 
prise two percent of India 
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I asked him whether he feared the obsolescence of druzs like the 
sulfase He said that they might vecome obsole nt. Dut 
machinery for manufacturing sulfa could be turned 
of other drugs. 
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| New Delhi, India, March 24, 1949 


SUBJECT: Proposed Indian production of saccharine. 
THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Dey Se 


REC'D 
APR. 11°. SIR: 


 portoni 2). I have the honof to report that Mr. M. R. Switzer, 
” CoM \o® F Yepresenting the Design Service Company, 444 Madison 
: Avenue, New York, has been in India for the vast several 
(months with a view to obteining contracts to furnish 
4 engineering and technical assistance in,connection wi th 
various Indian projects. 


: He informs the Embessy that ne phe signed, on be- 
half of his firm, a contract with Paliwel Agencies, 

8 Todarmal Lane, New Delhi, for the construction of a 
plant to make saccharine. He says thet recent imports 
of saccharine into India have been at the rate of about 
50 to 6Oxftons per year, et an average cost equaling 
$5.00 per pound, The proposed plant to be constructed 
by Paliwal Agenoies will have an initial capacity of 
40'to 50 tons per year, with an eventual capacity of 

. 00 tons, According to Mr, Switzer this would be the 
first saccharine plant in Asia, and he anticipates that 
an: export trade could be developed from India, 
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The initial cost of the gpa 46 estimated at 


‘$172,000 of which about $30,000 would be expended 

iB eelie. Most of the iteme entering into the produc- 
tion of saccharine are available locally although the 

. prinoipal ingredient, ohloro-sulphonic acid, will have | 
to be imported at the beginning. Mr. Switzer says it 
“de probable that chloro-gulphonio acid plant will be 
set up in conjunction with the saccharine plant within 
the near future, He hopes that the saccharine plant 
will be in operation within a year, 
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TRICTED 


American Embassy, 

New Delhi, India, 

Despatch no, 269, ae ig 
March 24, 1949. 


Mr. Switzer is not optimistic about the success 
of the proposed Indian factory to manufsecture penicillin 
(Embassy report no. 86 dated February 21, 1949). He 
estimetes that 1t would be at least three years before 
this plant can begin operations, by which time there 


will be other products available which will be superior 
to penicillin, : 


Reepectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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Despatch no, 56U 
Bombay, India 
Nov, 28, 1949 


as 


recently doubled the dollar allocation for them while drastically cur- 
tailing imports of other merchandise, The capital outlay for the manu- 
facturing project also has been doubled, 


The technical cooperation in this project is supplied by swedish 
experts who are already in Bombay, 


Respectfully yours, 


Clare H, Timberlake 
Anerican Gonsul General 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | 


PRIORITY: ATR POUCH . 


SECURITY: CONFIDENTIAL 
845.657/12-1749 


Department of State 
BOMBAY December 17, 1949 


New Delhi report 86, February él and Bombay's 
1949 


Embassy, 
despatch 147, March 26, 
SULPHUR + OFD 


STATUS OF GOI PROJECT TO MANUFACTURE PENIC ae 
o NEA 


AND ANTI-MALARIA DRUGS 
ITP 
POS 


OLI 


the Consulate General recently talked to E 
Singh Sokhey, Director of Haffkine PSA 


Institute and central fircure in plans rovernment manufac- (Food 
ture Of medicines in India, concerning status of the Gov- & Drug) 
to manufacture penicillin, sulphur 


ernment of India project t 
Major General Sokhey said that the 


and antiemalaria drugs. Ma 

matter was now in the hands of the Central Government and 

action depends on whether une Central 40 VOEHMORE. eAk provide 
1ead. ile adm that nothing was 


the money with which to gc 
being done towards implementing the is roject ‘ust now. 1 
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The officer asked Major General Sokhey 
been rumored to the Consulate General, the 
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Whether, as has 


Government of India 
is making purchases of penicillin on its own behalf and 


De! 1 
importing directly. He answered that it had not yet done so 
but that he had suggested such a scheme for the Government of 
India to follow in the interim period until the manufacture of 
the Government of India plant materialized. 
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845 .657/12-2449 


TO : Department of State 


FROM: BONBAY 638 December 24, 1949 


REF . Bombay Case Studies on Prospects for American Investments in India 
Ending with Despatch No, 631 of December 21, 1949. 


SUBJET : Another American Pharmaceutical Company to Begin Manufacture in Inaia. 


We have been informed by the Arade that Sharp and Dohme have con- 
cluded an arransement/with the Manufacturing Analytical and Rosearch 
Chemists, Limited (MARC), 232 Hornby Road, General Assurance Building, 
Bombay, for the processing and partial manufacture of certain of their 
products in India. This brings to eight the number of American pharma- FSA (F&D ) 
ceutical companies who we Know are engaged in partial manufacture in india, 
Without any doubt the import licensing restrictions which reduce the per- scm 
missible volume for American firms so drastically from the most favorable 
years just after the war have been a large factor in causing American ; 
pharmaceutical firms to uncertake manufacture in india, ilioreover, a Large i. 
number of the British houses have also begun manufacture in India, so that 
especially since devaluation there is a cost and price incentive for Ameri- 
can concerns to manufacture in India, 


the most remarkable thing about the present arrangement for manuiacture 
is that it comprehends the manuvacture of certain of the sulfa drugs. 50 far 
as we know, no sulfa drugs have been manufactured in India up to the present, 
except on a pilot plant scale by the Government of Incia. The Government of 
India scheme for the manufacture of certain drugs, including the sulfas, is 
still included in the body of projects which the Government of india hopes to 
implement, but as reported in Bombay's despatch no, 623 dated December 17, 
1949,the project is at present held up for want of aporopriations. 
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In order to manufacture the sulfa drugs, the comoany will send a techni- 


cal representative and certain items of equipment to Bomvay,. 


The undertaking of sulfa manufacture in India causes us to modify further 
the position taken in Bombay despatch no. 265 of October 4, 1949 that it is ,_ 
the proprietary medicine manufacturers rather than the manufacturers of the 7° 
complicated pharmaceuticals who show the chief interest in operations in Indfa, 
Obviously, with the manufacture of sulfa drugs in prospect and with firms of *’' 
the stature of SMarp and Dohme and several previously mentioned in this field, 
it is no longer correct to speak of American manufacture of pharmaceuticals in, 
India as confined to proprietary medicines. However, the representative of one 
of the large American houses continues to say to us that penicillin manufacture 
by American firms in India is uneconomic because of (1) the necessity of import- 
ing raw materials from the basic chemical industries and (2) the delicate tecini- 
cal problems involved in manufacturing penicillin which is effective. 


MARC with whom Sharp and Dohme is to be associated is a small firm with 
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RESTRICTED 2 Bombay 633 


regard to capital investment, but appears to have competent technical 
direction in its Swiss Manager and an Italian associate. A new WID is 
being prepared, 


It will be noted from earlier reports on the establishment of 
manufacturing operations by American pharmaceutical concerns in 
India that their favourite method of effecting such a project is 
to combine with an existing pharmaceutical house in India, to employ 
their technicians and equipment to the extent possible and to minimize 
the investment of American capital. 


Clare H, Timberlake 
American Consul General 
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»e" I wish to undergo one full 
Fruit Preservation and Canning 


during the second half of this ye: IL _ have seventeen vears prac- 


tical knowledge in Agriculturel end Horticultural subjects, I have been 
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My dear Mr. Grewal: 


The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of March 25, 
1948, in which you requested information concerning the study 


of fruit preservation and canning. It is regretted that your 
letter has not been answered sooner. 


The Department regrets to inform you that according to 
available information, there are no institutions in the United 
States offering diploma courses in fruit preservation and 
Ganning. However, you may be interested to know that Cornell 
University,and the University of Oregen offer a two year 
short course. Tite University of Georgia also conducts a special 
eourse in the field of canning and fruit preservation; it is 
understood that this University offers the best options. The 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, Massachusetts, likewise, 
offers credit courses and a certificate is given for credits 
received, 


There are enclosed twelve pamphlets pertaining to the 
preservation of foods which may be of use to you. 


Please do not hesitate to call or write me if the ~'. 
Depertment can be of any further assistance to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Earl A. Dennis 
Acting Assistant Chief 
Division of International 


Exchange of Persons 
»~ (Yor enclosures, see following page) 


Greval, 
Deputy Educational Liaison Officer, 
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Enclosures: 


Take care of Pressure 

Cookers. 

Guring Pork Country Stylei 

Pickle and Relish Recipes. 

Making Velva Fruit at Home. 

Oven Drying. 

Preservation of Vegetables 

by Salting or Brining. 

Homemmade Jellies Jams and 
preserves. 

Preesing Meat and Poultry 


Home ns Miceehon of Fruits 
and Vegetables. 

Home Ganning of Fishery 
Products. 

Home Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables. 

Home Canning of Meat. 
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Bombay, India, September 20, 1948 


SuBJECT: Cattle Slaughter Bill, Bombay. 


DIVISION 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


I have the honor to report a bill introduced into the Bombay 
Legislature prohibiting the slaughter of cattle and buffalo in the 
province, 
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The Bombay Animal Preservation Bill makes it an offense to 
slaughter any animal without a certificate from a veterinary 
officer, A certificate will not be granted if the animal is young 
or useful for milk, breeding, or agricultural purposes, Offenders 
will be punished with a prison term of up to six months or a fine 
of 1,000 rupees or both, 


The purpose of the bill is to conserve the "cattle wealth" of 
the province. In the justification for the bill it was mentioned 
that a large number of cattle were slaughtered during the war to 
feed the armies in India. Now it is imperative that the cattle 
population be increased to supply milk and work animals, The price 
of work oxen has increased from three to four times the pre-war 
levels, A good pair of farm work animals now cost at least 800 
rupees. If the number were increased the price would be forced 
down. This bill was introduced to help reduce the costs of produc- 
ing food grains by making more oxen available to cultivators. The 
cost of oxen is the major eash expense of the cultivator, 


Such a bill will further reduce the amount and quality of meat 
on the Bombay market and force meat eaters to use the better quality 
and much more expensive imported Australian meat. 


Respectfully yours, 


LPP TO 


Charles 0. Thompson 
American Consul 
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Despatch no. 496, 
Bombay, India, 
September 20, 1948. 
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THE HONORABLE 


"Tg SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. a-- 
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I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General's despatch 
no. 496“of September 20, 1943 concerning the prohibition of cattle 
slaughter in Bombay Province. 


the Bombay Legislative Assembly passed on October 7 the Bombay 
Animal Preservation Bill after considerable debate. The bill prohibits 
the slaughter of all cows, bulls, buffaloes and their calves which are 
useful or are likely to become useful for agricultural or milk purposes. 
The bill was amended to permit the slaughter of animals over 15 years of 
age for bona fide religious purposes, 


The bill completely eliminates all forms of beef from the markets 
of Bombay Province. Non-vegetarians must be content to eat a very low 
quality mutton, 


The Bombay ilinister of Agriculture, iir. li.P. Patil, supported the 
bill during the heated debate on October 7, The ijinister claimed that 
the Province was importing 75,000 bullocks a year for draft purposes. 

In addition, the Province was short between 170,900 and 180,000 bullocks 
for agricultural purposes. He attributes this shortage to the high 
slaughter for meat during the war and which has continued since. During 
1945846 season 170,000 animals were slaughtered, in 1946-47 175,000, 

in 1947-48 181,000, and during the first half of 1948-49 83,000 were 
slaughtered. Stringent steps must be taken, according to the Minister, 
for the Province to become self-sufficient in draft and milk animals. 


The opposition was largely on religious grounds. Certain religions 
of Bombay Province continue to offer animal sacrifices on three religious 
days during the year. It is customary for the sacrifices to be reasonably 
healthy and fat animals. liost animals that are 15 years of age have long 
since ceased to be healthy or fat. The supporters of the bill claimed 
that there was no place for religion or sentiment in a secular State. 
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Despatch no, 536 
Bombay, India, 
October 9, 1948. 


my ae 


Such a statement seems contradictory, since the main support for the 
bill is definitely the vegetarian Hindu. The opposition also pointed 
out that if this present bill were to be effective, provision must be 
made to improve the quality of the existing animals. 


At present, there is no active improvement program for cattle in 
the entire Province. In addition, there is very little research being 
done to improve feeding, handling and veterinary practices. A professor 
of agriculture in Poona is attempting to do grass research, but he is 
greatly handicapped by the lack of funds and technical assistance. 
According to agricultural officers throughout the Province, there are too 
many cattle at present for the amount of feed available. If the number 
were reduced, the remainder would be better fed. Consequently, they 
could do more work than the now undernourished, ill-treated work animals. 


Commenting editorally, the National Standard quoted the Minister of 
Agriculture, stating that there were 10,000,000 head of cattle in Bombay 
Province, Of this number only 3,000,000 were suitable for draft purposes, 
Unless measures are taken to prevent the increase of feeble and low 
quality animals, the farmers of the Province will become poorer through 
being forced to feed useless animals. ‘The milk supply of the Province 
cannot be increased until there is a great upgrading of the cattle popu- 
lation. The efforts of the government to force more land into cultiva- 
tion for growing feed has further reduced the inadequate grazing lands 
that were available for cattle. The editorial concludes: The measure 
before the Assembly is only a preventive one. Positive steps in the 
direction of improvement must be taken to increase the real cattle wealth. 


Respectfully yours, 


Charles 0, Thompson 
American Consul 
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FROM: MAURAS 213 11/14/49 


REF: 4Q5A801 


SUJET : Summer-grown Oilseeds and Oils: Feanuts, Sesamim and Castor. 
Production, Marketing and Outlook. 
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PEANUTS AND PRANUT OIL 


Productions: 

An increase in the area sown and a bumper 
in the Consulate General's Report No.125 dated Au: 
tinue to be the highlights of the 1949-50 peanut crop in 
Union. Lack of statutory control over peanut prices, as 
fixed rates for food-grains and cotton, was reported 
ive for _— ansion in the area planted. In the absence of any concerted 
measure by the Government of India to bring down prices, speculative 
activity, in the main, accounted for the prevalent ish prices for peanuts. 


the comparatively smaller peanut crop during 1948-49 may also have acted, 


CL. 


M4 , " ~ 7 ry + ad = _* } ~~ £° 4. 7 " , - , 4 , . ~~ 
in a small measure, aS a contributory If: actor br wie present high peamit 


prices. Favorable weather conditions which were reported to have prevailed 
Lbroughout the peanut growing areas Tr the I rhe Union, both 

of planting and during the period of plant growth, were cited 

reason for the bumper crop during 1949-50, 

In spite of delayed sowings of peanuts in the Madras consular district, 
timely rains and ideal weather conditions thereaft a resulted in the proper 
owt of the plants and br e pods thereon. Jnsect damage to the crop was 
reported to be very neglig ible. In the northern part of Madras province, 
harvesting Was completed “ the first week of October, while in the 
of Guntur, | : North and “outh Arcot it is anticipated that the crop 
will be veaks tor harvesting by the middle ol Widdheraien FA according Oo current 
indications, harvesting in other parts of Mad 
completed about mid-December, 1OAI, atter which pe: C 
new season crop are anticipated in the principal markets of South India. 


’ 
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The peanut crop in the Bonbay consular district was ready for harvesting 
in most places by the middle of September, but was delayed by the extended 
south-west monsoon. ‘The rains were reported to have proved beneficial to 
the late-sown crop in that consular district. Heavy rains fell in Khandes 
Bombay Konkan, Northern Hyderabad State and the Central Provinces the last 
week of September, 1949. Prior to the advent of these rains, the crop 
started moving in small quantities in Hyderabad State and Khandesh. The 
rains, fortunately, did not damage the crop but only delayed harves ting by 
two to three weeks. oo 
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The consolidated crop forecast for peanuts in the Indian Union for 
1949-50 issued by the Ministry of Agriculture amd comprising sowings up 
to the end of July, 1949, indicates an increase in area of 3.2 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding forecast for 1948-49. As against 
2,805,000 acres planted to peanuts up to the end of July, 1948, 2,894,000 
acres were estimated to have been planted during 1949-50. The increase 
in acreage during 1949-50, according to the Same source, occurred mainly 
in the Central Provinces and Berar due to the rise in the prices of oil- 
seeds. A slight decrease in the acreage sown was registered in the provinces 
of Bombay and East Punjab due to difficulties of resettlement of refugee 
cultivators. The condition of the crop was reported to be satisfactory at 
that time, 


The final estimate issued by the Ministry of Agriculture relating to 
the peanut acreage in the Indian Union for 1948-49 mentioned the area sown 
as 9,078,000 acres as against 10,079,000 acres during 1947-48. The quin- 
quennial average for peanut sowings in the Indian Union for the period ended 
1948-49 works out, as mentioned in the Consulate General's Report No.125 
dated August 13, 1949, to 10,054,000 acres. It has to be pointed out that 
adverse weather conditions and the unsettled state of affairs in many parts 
of the Indian Union accounted Tor a reduction in the planted peanut acreage 
during 1948-49. In regard to peamut sowings for 1949-50 trade sources ex- 
pressed the opinion that the area may be estimated at around 11,000, 000 
acres, representing an increase of about ten percent from the previous five- 


rs " eo - sii taal © wares in . anf 2 2 ™ ree e ~~ — * : ge 
year average area. Jn comparison with the official final estimates for 


1948-49 the increase in the planted acreage during 1949-50 works out to 
approximately twenty percent. 


Gonsequent upon the prevalence of favorable weather conditions and 
ideal plant growth resulting in proper development of the pods, trade sources 
um are unanimous in their opinion that a "bumper" peanut crop will materialize 
in the Indian Union for the year 1949-50. iihile some trade sources expressed 
production to be in the heighborhood of 3,500,000 long tons, as against the 
average annual production of 3,480,000 long tons for the five-year period 
ended 1948-49 in terms of peanuts with shell during 1949-50, other trade 
estimates run as high as 4,000,000 lon; tons as pointed out in the Consulate 
General's report No.125 dated august 13, 1949. It may be mentioned that the 
1948-49 final estimate issued by the Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, 
mentioned peanut production for that year at 3,073,000 long tons or unshelled 
nuts. The per acre yield during that season worked out to 758 lbs., as 
against 775 lbs. per acre obtained during the five-year period ended 1"*“B-49. 
Based on yields from those areas where harvesting has been completed the per _ 
acre yield for 1949-50 is estimated at 785 lbs., which, based on a planted area 
of 11,000,000 acres for this season, would place the peanut crop for 1949-50 at 
close upon 3,900,000 long tons of unshelled nuts, equivalent to 2,730,000 long 
tons of kernels. The last estimate represents an increase of a little more 
than ten per cent in comparison with the Indian Union's average production 
for the five-year period ended 1948-49. In comparison with the orevious year 
she last estimate of 3,900,000 long tons of unshelled nuts for 1949-50 
represents an increase of nearly thirty percent. according to the Consulate 
General at Bombay, trade estimates place peanut production for 1949-50 at 
20 to 25 per cent more than the previous season. On this basis, the peanut 
crop for 1949-50 ranges between 2,581,000 and 2,688,750 long tons of kernels 
according to thab sourceée | 


The Yonsulate General at Calcutta states that the production of peanuts 
in that consular district is negligible. 


Marketing: 

Official data relating to the domestic consumption of peanuts in the 
Indian Union are not issued. However, trade sources ex pressed the opinion 
that only ninety percent of the production enters the marketing centres as 
the remaining ten percent is retained by cultivators for seed purposes, 

About Cifty percent of the production is utilized for domestic consumption 
both in the form of kernels and peanut oil. Of the remaining forty percent 

of the production, the soap industry in the Indian Union is estimated to 
absorb approximately seven percent of the total crop, while the vanaspati 
(vegetable ghee) indus try draws another twenty one percent of the total peanut 
production. It has to be pointed out that the latter industry is now being 
required by the Government of India to utilize five percent of sesamum oil 

in the preparation of vegetable ghee so much so that absorption of peanut 

oil by these factories may be estimated at sixteen percent of the total 
production. The remaining twe any ve percent of the peanut crop gcse the export 
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export policy, business does not show any improvement due to 

present prices in the Indian Union are reported to be out of 

rates prevailing in vo eting countries. Trade sources furt 

indicated the opinion that unless prices in the Indian Union fall by about 
12s to 15 percent from aptageeees levels, export business would not show signs 
of any great revival. It 3 iticipat that With the arrivals of the new 
season crop in sizeable quantities 1 November -December, prices may fall by 
approximately five percent from uresent levels, 


Following the devaluation of the Indian ue e¢ in terms of the U.S. 
thong i effect arom Bepi@mder ey Psy \é- Lhe rernment of india fires are, oat 


2oods Toletine vegetable oils, oil-seeds and vezsetable Tore. 7 bh 2. st 
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to stimulating exports to foreign countri an kxport Promotion Committee 


was also formed which Committee recommended that the crices of oilseeds in 
Indian Union should be effcetively controlled in order to develop the export 
trade. The present high domestic prices f oilseeds and oils in the ane 
Union were out of parity with other m] 
that the only importing countries were those _— 
or other hard currencies to purchase thel , 
the Committee stated that Brazil could sell at prices sheape: 

y India. Another move being investigated by the Government of ‘ts is 
regarding the taking over or be sountry 's ene sephens mage countries b«< 
in regard to imports as well as exports. Trade Ss interpreted the 
probable imposition of duty on rogetable oils 3 b] 
by the Government of India to prevent a rurtli . 
danger of "state trading" was stated to ve "remote" due to the Chat the 
‘overnment was not sufficiently eyuipped to take over the ci s foreign 
trade. 

4 
ar oil in the Indian Union to a large 

extent, and to a lesser dezree the short crop for 1948-49, resulted in an appre- 
ciable decrease in the country's export trade in these commodites during the 
first five months of 1949. Exports from the Indian Union of peanuts and oeanut 
oil during the first fi veemonth period of 1945 and 1949 are given below, The 
export values realized are also indicated alongside, 
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Pua Nuts PLANUT OIL 
Long Tons Rupees Lon; Tons Rupees 
Jan-May, 1948 50,047 35,884,329 27,021 £9,400,775 
Jan-May LILI 31,299 255 250k Ie 11,601 24, ,715,698 


Current expectations of trade sources are that in view of he fact that 
there exists a necessity “or promoting the caetaete export trade in peanuts 
and peanut oil as well as the fact that the 1949-590 crop will result in an 
exportable surplus ranging between 4 0,000 and 200, 000 long tons of peanut 
kernels, both in the form of kernels and oil, the Government of Inaia wil 
up a provisional export quota for 200,000 long tons in November. A review 
the supply position in the country will be mace probably in January or 
February, 1950, at which time a further quantity of about 300,000 long tons 
may be permitted for export. Trade sources were unable to give an indication 
as to the probable division of the exportable surplus of 500,000 long tons 


between kernels and oil, but opinions inclined to the view that, consistent 
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with the Government of India's policy, preference will be given to the export 


of oil rather than kernels. Pessimism was however expressed by trade sources 


over any Significant improvement in the export trade unless domestic prices 
were considerably reduced. 


The disparity between seed and oil prices as well as the small crop for 
1948-49 accounted for decreased oil deuihdne Operations in the Madras 

consular district during the nine-month period January-September, 1949, Oil 
extraction was reported to be at 40 percent of the installed capacity during 
the first nine months of 1949 as against 50 percent during the corresponding 
period of 1948. With an easier supply situation in peanuts consequent on 
arrivals from the new crop, it is anticipated that oil crushing activities 
will improve to sixty percent of the installed capacity during the next few 
months. scarcity of supplies in peanuts and peanut oil was also reported in 
the Galcutta consular district. 


According to the Consulate General at Bombay practically s ngent con- 
ditions prevailed in the Bombay peanut market during the past two or three 
months. The Consulate General further reports that "Because of the shortage 
of peanut oil over sixty gale ake of the hydrogenated vegetable factories have 
closed down from October 1. The remaining factories, including the larger 
units, have curtailed production since that date. The situation is expected 
to be normal by November 1, by which date peanuts from the new crop will be 
available for crushing in sizeable yguantities. It may be, therefore, safely 
assumed that last season's swpplies were deficient to fill household and 
industrial requirements for about one month." 


frices: 
The Consulate General at Bombay writes as follows in regard to the 
vrices of peanuts and peanut oil in that consular distri 


"Since the beginning of 1949, the trend of peanut prices in the market 
been 'Bullish'. The upward trend became more marked since July 1 when 
shortage began to be felt. \hile peanut prices improved by only is.3 
hundredwed gh it, in the six months ended June 30gthey rose sharply by 

Rs 5610-0 in the three months July through September. Spot prices were quoted 
at Rs.35 early in January, hs.38 toward the end of June and Rs.44-10-0 on 
October 1. The following table shows arrivals of peanuts into Bombay during 
the period January ‘through September 1949 compared with the corresponding 


period of 19483 : 
1949 8 
| (Tons) (Tons 
January through June 76,998 72,794 


July through September 19,762 37,086 
96,760 109,830 


"Supplies of peanuts during the period July through September were 
adequate %m only for 30 percent “of the c.pacity of Bombay crushers. as a 
consequence, a number of crushers switched over to other oilseeds or 
curtailed their operations, The reduced production of peanut oil resulted in 
a steady advance of its price from Rs.19-12-0 per maund of 28 pounds in the 
beginning of January to Rs.25-4-0 on October 1. It is believed that this is 


the highest price at which peanut oil has been sold in the Bombay market. 
At this price, the smaller vanaspati factories found it unprofitable to 
manufacture vanaspati and sell it at the prices fixed by the Government of 
India. For this reason, the marginal units have suspended prodiction of 
vanaspati since October 1. A total of 12,620 tons of peanut oil was 
imported into Bombay from the interior during the four month period May 
through August 1949, 


“WPollowing the devaluation of the Indian rupee, futures prices of 
peanuts increased 5 percent. Current quotations for December/January are 
Ns 34-1020 per hundredweight compared with Rs.33-2-0 on September 17. This 
increase is doubly significant since peanut prices were expected to decline 
in view o: the anticipated bumper crop. UGonsequent on devaluation, the 
prospects for peanuts in world markets have brightened as they can compate 
with other edible oils. Business has so far reported to have been done for 
about 30,000 tons with the United Kingdom, France and Switzerland. The 
vonsulate General has replied to a number of inquiries from local firms 
asking for names of potential importers of peanuts and peanut oil in the 
United States. But we are not aware of any sales made to American firms 
thus far," 


eanut prices in the Calcutta consular district which ranged between 
Rsel8 and Rs.23 per maund of &2- oy pounds in January, 1949, continued at 
around those levels up to the end of June, except in February in which month 
the rates fluctuated between Rs.17 and Rs.2l1. In July, 1949, the rates 
hovered between Rs.25 and Ks.27 at which levels the ces were maintained 
except for a decrease of Re.l from the bottom level « » the months of 
August and October, 1949. 


The following tabulation illustrates he yf nrices in the Madr 
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Oc tober, 1949. 


1949 eanuts Feanut oil* 
ieek Ended: sr candy of 531 p 3 Pe candy of 500 pounds 
January 8 Rs 144 to Rs, Le 
February 5 a? 
March 5 ve ve 


163 
172 
Nominal 
120 " 
AUgUST 6 lo cuotation 
2e , ptember 3 (dely .Oct{Nov. ) 
October 1 (new crop) 
(Dely «- Jane 1950) 
October 15 (new crop dely.Dec. 49) L 


*3% maximum free fatty acids content 
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It will be noted from the foregoing tabulation of prices that during the 
first nine months of 1949, the prices for peanuts amd peanut oil have shown 
a considerable rise in comparison with the rates which prevailed during the 
same period of 1948; Reference may be made to the Consulate General's 
Report No.77 dated April 25, 1949, Enclosure No.5 for peanut and peanut oil 
prices in the Madras consular district during 1948. 


Outlook: 

The concensus of trade inclines to the view that a major handicap of 
the peanut trade in the Indian Union is the lack of coordination between the 
Central, Provincial and State governments in regulating seed movements. The 
Consulate General at Bombay states that "The Saurashtra Government has not 
yet lifted the ban on seed exports although conditions which necessitated its 
imposition no longer exist. The Hyderabad Government still continues to 
collect a tax on exports to areas outside the State. Not long ago the Madras 
sovernment had suspended shipments of peanuts to places outside the province, 
A large portion of the sales already made to Luropean countries has been done 
by dealers who rely on supplies from Saurashtra. These shippers are likely 
to default if the State does not remove the ban in pood time." \iith better 
coordination amongst the various Governments coupled with regulated movements 
of peanuts and peanut oil in the light of factual supply conditions prevailing 
in the principal growing and crushing areas, trade sources believe that any 
abnormal rise in prices at the fag end of the crop season can be checked to 
some extent. The most important factor, however, hampering the export trade 
is the prevalent high prices in the country due mostly to speculative activity 


i 
- 


in the principal marketing centres. Unless concrete measures are adopted by 
the Government of India to bring down prices to a reasonable level to conform 
With rates prevalent in other competing countries, the export trade in peanuts 
and peanut oil will continue to »e at the present low levels. Trade sources 
are, however, @ptimistic that in view of the Government of India's declared 
volicy of promoting the country's export trade as much as possible, measures 
towards a reduction in prices for oilsceds and oils will soon be launched 

by the Government of India; probably in the course of the next two months. 

If this expectation should materialize, the possibilities of which cannot be 
minimized due to the present difficult economic position prevailing in the 
Indian Union, it is possible that an appreciable improvement in the country's 
export trade in oilseeds and oils will be witnessed by the beginning of 


1950. 


Froduction: 

As pointed out in the Consulate General's Report No.125 dated august 13, 
1949, trade sources expressed little interest in sesamum seed and sesamum oil 
due to the fact that exports continue to be prohibited and, as a consequence, 
there is no incentive to higher prices. In view of the favorable weather 
conditions which generally prevailed during 1949-50, trade sources continue 
to estimate the area and production of sesamum in the Indian Union for the 
current season at around 3,750,000 acres and 360,000 long tons respectively. 


The Gonsulate General at Calcutta states that the 1949-50 summer sesSamum 
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crop in West Bengal is estimated by that Government at 68.88 per cent of 
normal as ageinst 76.67 per cent during 1948-49. Calculated on the basis 
of the normal yield of 7 maunds (1 maund is 82 2/7 pounds) per acre, pro- 
duction for the West Bengal province is estimated at 1,490 long tons during 
1949-50 as against 3,035 long tons during the previous year. Unfavorable 
weather conditions in certain districts as well as damage due to floods 


and rains in May, 1949, were reported to be responsible for the decrease 
in crop in 1949-50, 


The normal planted area under sesamum in West Bengal province is 
estimated at 14,100 acres as against 15,000 acres in 1948-49, The Sesemm 
area for 1949-50 is estimated at &,400 acres. The decrease in acreage 
during the current season is attributed to unfavorable weather conditions 
at the time of sowing. Other provinces in the Calcutta consular district 
have not issued forecasts relating to the area under sesamum during 1949-50, 
This statement holds true in respect to the provincial and state governments 
in the consular districts of both Bombay as well as Madras, 


In comparison with the period April-July, 1948, sesamum seed arrivals 
into Calcutta during the corresponding period of 1949 showed a considerable 
increase. S,samum seed arrivals into Calcutta during the pericd April-July, 
1949, ampaunted to 337 long tons as against 129 long tons during the same 
period of 1948. Imports of sesamum seed into Bombay from the interior totaled 
8,560 long tons during the period January through September, 1949 compared 
with 13,000 long tons in the corresponding period of 1948. Similar 
statistics in regard to arrivals into Madras are not available, but trade 
sources stated that the supply position during the period Januaery-September, 
1949 was “easier® in comparison with the corresponding period of 1948. 


Frices: 

Sesammm seed prices which ranged between Rs.28 and Rs.3l per maund 
(1 maund is 82 2/7 pounds) in the Calcutta consular district in the beginning 
of the year were maintained at those levels till the end of May, except for 
a decrease of Rs.2 in February. In June, 1949, prices fluctuated between 
Rs.30 and Rs,37 which rates were prevalent in the month of August also, A 
drop of Rs.2 from the maximum price was noted during the month of July. 
In September, prices varied between Rs.29 and Rs.21, while in October,1949, 
the rates were between Rs.24 and Rs.26,. 


In spite of the prohibition on the export of sesammum seed ard oil, 
prices in the Bombay market ruled firm due to steady demand for oil for 
household uses as well as for ux mixing with vegetable products. The rate 
for sesamum seed which stood at Rs.44 per hundredweight in the beginning of 
Jamary, 1949, rose to Rs.60 by the end of August. Heavy arrivels of 
inferior quality seeds from the Madras province into Bombay in September as 
well as the impending closure of vegetable product manufacturing units from 
October resulted in reduced prices. By September 30, sesamum prices declined 
to Rs.55 for the best quality seed and to Rs.42 for inferior quality. The 
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price for sesamum oil, Rs.22/4/- per Bombay maund of 28 lbs. in 
Januery, rose to Rs.26/* by the end of August in sympathy with seed 
prices. Larger sesamum arrivals from the Madras province as well as 
the tapering off of demand for sesamum oil decreased prices to Rs.23 
per Bombay maund of 28 lbs. by the end of September, 1949. 


Sesamum seed and oil prices which remained at Rs.63/= per bag of 
164 lbs. and Rs.19/8/+ per maund of 25 lbs. respectively in the beginning 
of Jamary, 1949, in the Madras market advanced to Rs.70/+ per bag and 
Rs.21/8/+ per maund, following lesser arrivals from Hyderabad State, 
in the last week of March. A further rise of Rs.5/= per bag for seeds 
and Rs.2/- per maund for oil was recorded by the middle of April which 
increase was maintained till the beginning of July. Arrivals of sesamm 
seed from Salem and Erode in the Madres province in the middle of July 
accounted for a fall in prices by the beginning of August to Rs.69 per 
bag for seed and to Rs.21/8/+ per maund for oil. By the end of September, 
in the face of offerings of sesamim seed of local variety at around Rs,58/- 
per bag, sesamum oil prices decreased to Rs.19/8/- per maund. Towards the 
beginning of October, sesamum seed was quoted at Rs.63/- per bag with the 
oil price at Rs.20/- per maund, 


Outlooks 

According to trade sources in Madras, the available supplies of both 
sesamum seed and sesamum oil are absorbed for domestic consumption and 
partly for admixture with other oils in the preparation of vegetable 
products. Current indications are that domestic consumption will tend to 
increase due to the present low per capita consumption in India. As a 
result any slight increase in the production of sesamum seed will only 
contribute towards satisfying Indian demami. Trade sources were therefore 
inclined to view that the existing ban on the export of sesamum seed and 
sesamum oil will continue to be in force at least for some time in the 
immediate future. 


CASTOR SEED AND CASTOR OLL 


Oo 

The preliminary trade estimates of area and production of castorseed 
in the Indian Union during 1949-50, mentioned in the Consulate General's 
Report No.125 dated August 13, 1949, continue to hold good in view of the 
favorable weather conditions. Official estimates relating to the area 
and production for 1949=50 have not been issued by the provincial or state 
governments in the Indian Union. 


The Consulate General at Bombay writes: "Trading in castor beans has 
been on a restricted scale since January 1949. Although this is the only 
section in which exports of both the seed and oil are freely permitted, 
shipper interest was relatively negligible as the prices quoted in the 
domestic market were too high to compete with foreign producers. In fact, 
imports of castor beans into Bombay from the interior during the period 
Jemuary through September 1949 were less than a quarter of the imports in the 
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corresponding period of 1948. Actual figures were 5,850 tons in 1949 

and 24,644 tons in 1948. Spot quotations for castor beans advanced from 
Rs.26 per hundredweight in January to Rs.28 by the end of April. With the 
flow of supplies from the new crop in May, the prices declined and were 
quoted around Rs.27 on October 1. Castor oil was quoted at Rs.15/10/- 


per maund of 28 pounds on October 1 compared with Rs.16/14/- early in 
Januery." 


In the Calcutta consuler district, castor seed prices ranged between 
Rg.l9 and Rs.22 per maund (82 2/7 pounds) in January, which levels were 
maintained for the next two months. In April, prices fluctuated between 
Rs.20 and Rs.23, while a lack of demand depressed prices in the months 
following to between Rs.17/8/- and Rs.21/8/-. Export prices of castor 
oil varied between Rs.65/8/-and Rs.70/8/+ per maund during the period 
under review, while the inland wholesale price was about Rs.63/+- per 
maund average. 


Prices for castorseed in the Madras consular district are not available 
with any regularity. In January, castorseed was quoted at Rs.42/- per bag 
of 164 pounds, while castor oil was quoted at Rs.315/* per candy of 500 
pounds. Demand for domestic consumption pushed up the price for castor 
oil to Re.340 in February and March, after which a recession in prices set 
in. From April, castor oil continued to be quoted around Rhs.290 to KRs.295 


per candy of 500 pounds which rates continued to prevail till the middle 
of October. Castorseed was quoted at Rs.36 per bag of 164 lbs. in mid~ 
October. 


The high prices for castorseed in the Indian Union resulted in there 
being no exports of this oilseed during the year 1948-49 (April to March). 
Exports of castorseed during 1947-48 totaled 4,951 long tons valued at 
Rs.2,772,838 In the case of castor oil, exports during 1948-49 were only 
54, percent of the previous year's export trade due to the prevalent high 
prices, As against 20,143 long tons valued at Rs.39,977,538 exported 
during 194748, exports during 1948-49 amounted to only 10,747 long tons 
valued at Rs.21,780,796. 


Quilooks 

The high prices are reported to be the only handicap to the export 
trade in castorseeds and castor oil as competing countries like Brazil 
offer supplies to other markets at much cheaper rates. With a fall in 
prices in the Indian Union trade sources expressed the opinion that castor 
seeds and castor oil will enter the export trade to a greater extent than 
hitherto, 


GENei ad 


It is reported that an officer of the Central Agricultural Marketing 
Board of the Government of India is conducting an investigation as to the 
possibilities of establishing laboratories at Bombay, Calcutta and Madres 
where shipments of oils and oilseeds, earmarked for export, could be 
sampled, analysed and certificates issued. The setting up of such a 
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laboratory at the principal ports in the Indian Union was stated to be 
to control the quality of oils and oilseeds exported from the Indian 
Union. The results of this investigation have not yet been published. 


NOTES: The Indian Rupee equals sixteen annas, one anna 
equals twelve pies. 


Rate of exchange prior to devaluation (September 18, 
1949) One Indian rupee equals 30 U.S. cents. After 


devaluation (September 19, 1949) one Indian rupee 
equals 21 U.S. cents. 
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Contributions bys 


V. Krishnamurthy, Research Asst., Amconsul, Bombay 
P, G. V. Ramanan, Economic Analyst, " Calcutta 


Sources 
American Consulate General, Madras 

The Madras O11 and Seeds Association, Madras 

Ralli Brothers India Limited, Madras 

Oilseeds Trading Co, Ltd., Madras 

Monthly issues of: "“Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of India" for 
1949, published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, Government of india, Calcutta, 

Monthly issues of: "Agricultural Situation in India" published by 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, New Delhi 

Weekly reports of the Madras Oil and Sedds Association, Madras 


The Indian Trade Jourhal, various issues 
Press clippings 


American Consulate General, Bombay 


American Consulate General, Calcutta 
Prices Current, a weekly publication of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
The Calcutta Gazette, dated October 6, 1949 
Daily list of Exports published by the Collector of Customs, Calcutta 
Capital, various issues May-September, 1949 
The Bengal Oil Mills Association 
The Indian Produce Association 
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In an informative article headed “India's Exports of Some selected 
Comnodities: Need to Arrest Declining Trend*, Commerce, an economic~ 
commercial weekly published at Bibay inits issue for November 26, 1949, 
points out that particular importance attaches now, more than ever before, 
"to certain snags in the way of expanding the export trade of India, 
especially to earn dollars." Referring to oils and oilseeds, the article 
states that exports during the third quarter of 1949 show a decline from 
the figures reached during the previous quarter, ana attributes the 
reason for the decrease to "high domestic prices compared to international 
prices prior to devaluation®, The relevant excerpt from the article is 
reproduced below; 


"Another important category of goods whicn has lost its 
former ground in the export trade is that of oil and oilseeds. 
Exports of groundnut (peanut) oil and linseed oil fell from 
9,000 and g,100 tons in the second quarter to 1,400 and 1,200 
tons, respectively, in the third quarter. again, exports of 
groundnut seed dropped from e«,000 tons to 4,600 tons, while 
those of linseed rose from 18,000 tons to &¢,000 tons. The 
fall in groundnut and groundnut oil, as also linseea oil, 
exports is attributed to high prices prevailing in the country 
occaSioned by increased conSumption, especially as a result of 
expansion of the Vanaspathi (refined vegetable oil) industry. 
Besides, on account of the very large increase in the production 
and consumption of groundnut oil and vegetable product, the 
exportable surplus is estimated to be in tne region of only 
100,000 tons in terms of oil, if the crop is reasonable. In 
addition to the low surplus, anotiner cause of high prices of 
Seeds is speculation, wnicn has, in the absence of trade in 
cereals, entered this sphere. sometimes, movement restrictions 
by district authorities and non-availability of wagons to exporters 
are also stated to be in the way of promoting exvorts in oilseeds. 
The Export Promotion Committee has recommended, among others, 
effective control over prices of all types of oilseeds, early 
announcement of quotas, elimination of Speculative tendencies in fe 
the trade, and throwing open of export business. It is to be 7 
hoped that the rrovincial Governments would pay serious attention Z 2 
to this question of promoting exports of oilseeds from their f : 
respective regions," 


. . . . ) ‘ f 
In amplification, it may be mentioned that tne normal annual peanut crop > 

in the Indian Union may be taken to be in the region of 3,500,000 tons, in -’” 

terms of nuts with shell, equivalent to £,450,000 tons of kernels. as has 


io. 
been pointed out in the above quoted article, the exportable surplus is I 
RNarayanalyer/gm 11/30/49 
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estimated, in a normal year, at 100,000 tons of peanut oil, equivalent to 
200,000 tons of kernels, In this connection, reference is made to the 
Consulate General's Despatch No.213 dated November 14, 1949, wherein it 
is stated that the 1949=50 peanut crop is estimated at 2,750,000 tons of 
kernels, an excess of 280,000 tons from a normal year. [It would appear, 
therefore, that the exportable surplus of peanuts, out of the 1949-50 crop, 
will probably be in the region of 550,000 tons, in terms of kernels, 


Note: Tons mentioned are long tons, each of 2&,<40 lbs. 
Oil content estimated at 40% of kernels, kernel 
yield at 70% of nuts with shell. 
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SUBJECT : TANKER pan .. ., OF OLLS £itOh MADioo, SOUTH INDIA 
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Following an acute shortage of containers in India during the latter 
part of 1948, impeding the country's export trade in oils, the Indian 
Oilseeds Committee* suggested to the various chambers of commerce and trade OLI 

‘Q interests that in view of the accepted policy of the Government of India to COM 
encourage the export of oils in preference to oilseeds, storage tanks TAR 
Should be provided in cargo ships for export of oils from India. The MC 
Committee further informed the trade that the lLinistry of Commerce, Govern- 
ment of India, had taken up the matter with the shipping companies concerned 
and that two Indian ship.ing companies were already interested and willing 
to provide the facilities required. However, prior to incurring any 
expenditure on the provision of storage tanks in their vessels, the companies 
wished to have an assurance from the trade that preference would be given 
to Indian vessels. The volume of the export trade in oils was also requested 
by the Shipping companies interested in making provision for bulk shipoment 
of oils in their vessels, 


VS 


As of possible interest to the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies, there is quoted below, the reply from the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
to the Associated Ghamber of Commerce, Culcutta; 


Veeee ee thougn the provision of twmker accommodation might assist 
tie o1l export trade, there are otner important factors on which 
export trade depends and tnerefore no guarantee as to volume or 
continuity of business could possibly be given. If, moreover, the 
Indian Oilseeds Committee assumed that the export of oil has been 
restricted only or mainly for lack of oil tanks in cargo vessels, 
it was wrong, for an increaSing number of ships had actually been 
fitted for the carriage of vegetable oil in bulk, yet Space in 
such ships had been going unfilled for want of cargo. There was 
certainly evidence to show tnat tne iiadras port Trust were 
dissatisfied with tne infrequent use of tne shore tanks they iad 
installed, while owners wno had equivvsed their ships with Special 
tanks were Similarly disappointed." 


6yci-cl/eSsescg’s 


in this connection, reference can be made to the Consulate General's 
keport No./7 dated April R25, 1949, wherein it was stated that a bulk shipment 
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of peanut oil was effected from Madras port during the latter part of 
December, 1948. > 
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Robért B. Streeper 
American Consul General 
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Annual Report of the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, for 1949, 


Copies to: smbassy, New Delhi. 
Consulates General, Bombay and Calcutta, 
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GOS “a eT 6 
Duar Tels to DEPT from Consul, Madras (57 Aug 1; 59 Arg 5) report 


reluctance Indians eat wheat, refusal use flour, great preference 


corn. Consul seeks have only corn sent Madras. 


‘. 


AGRI reports US assistance India during next few months mst 


rimarily in wheat and flour. No corn available until end year. 


In view Consul's reference spoiling flour supplies, DEPT suggests 


OvL 8/k8S9 ‘sre 


investigations by Dickson to ascertain what extent refusal use 


| is requested 
flour characteristic of other areas. Calcutta Miimexegked make 


similar survey in Vvalcutta district. 
What measures being taken Madras or elsewhere to shift 


stocks threatened with spoilage to areas which will use then? 


DISTRIBUTION (New Delhi please repeat Madras and Calcutta. 
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SEPARTMENT OF STATE 


New Delhi, India 
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February 5, 1945 


Subject: Official Mission to Visit the United Kingdom 
and the United States in Endeavor to Negotiate 
Purchase of Ammonium Sulphate Plants, 


UNRESTRICTED 


Yb 


The, Honore bie 


= Fh e Secretary of State, 
Washing ton, 


aent 

announced 

31 ote med and controli- 
Lind I Dhanbad, in 


rol na 


I have the honor to report tha he Supply Depart 
of the Government of India on Janua Z I49 
that it has decided to establish 
ed sulphate of ammonia factory <« nda 28 
Bihar, with a siete ob oF Haguigl eb tons per year 
it has under cons 2) sal to erect a secon 
peactory somewhere ‘indhyas plateau in 
Central Provinces, ) ing) Technical 
Mission, appointed to avi 


IT enaelent 2 (yi of artifi 
cial fertilizers in Indis Jidauiinaniaman sne establishment of 
2, factory as Herduagen : 
by the 
coal and 


Tron itrovre WPA A 
Tror : ni ny iy eT enov co Y) aN 
*. 


uission, cor 


' (Director 
the ehitea Kingdom and 
the purchase of plant, 
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Calcutta 
Dated January 25, 1945 
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Rec'd 6 DPeMe olst. 
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Secretary of Sta 
Washingtone 


ov 


A-22, January 2d--5 pDemMe 2s 


Reference is made to despatch No. 271/dated August 26, 
1944 from Calcutta regarding a project for automotive manu- 


facturing in India. 


In this connection the following press report has been 
published here in the STATESMAN this morning:- 


LONDON, Jan, 22.- "The Nuffield organization announces 


wf Ye that a contract has been made up with Birla Brothers, -: 
lL | Calcutta, who inaugurated Hindustan Motors, whereby the 


A = Nuffield organization will provide technical assistance 


BT na a team of technicians will leave Britain for India 
within a few days. 
the 


Gvez-F/SS9°Srs 


"Me first India-built car will be called 
‘Hindustan Ten.!" 


Over three weeks earlier another press report published 
locally, date-lined in New York December 29, 1944 stated 
_.' that Mr. Me De Mehta of the Hindusthan Motor Co, had 
arrived there to negotiate with American motor manufacturers 


| Ban ons in the development of an automobile factory 


ANNS/SO 


| dnifndia and he was quoted as saying that preference would 
pe:piven to the studebaker Company in this connection 
Eféause of previous connections. 
\ : | 


mh" 


fei .3 Presumably Mr. Mehta had completed neEgotzations with 
the British organization mentioned above for the production 
-of{;small cars before he proceeded to the United States for 
: further negotiations regarding American type cars and motor 
> trucks. If this latter arrangement is successfully rn 
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~2a#A-22, January 25-=-3 peme from Calcutta, 


of both British and American motor vehicles in the same 
plant in India, 


Further details regarding this matter are not yet 
available here, 
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AS, Jamary Si, 12 noon, ou . 

‘In further referenced to Alrgyren A-22, Januaity + 
$vome regarding a project for antongtive “momfastaring 
fn India the following editorial note hre appeared in the 
eurrent issue of the Indian edited woekly IVDIAN FINANCE 
dated January 87, 1945:- 


"MORRIS AND HINDUSTAR" s 

‘This week's announcement connect8d with 
India's potential automobile induatry is cealculeted 
to Re who beileved thet Ameriean cid 
@lone was sought. The first mesvages spoke of an 
assembly pinnt in whieh the Nuffield Organisation 
was interested rnd of the sen’ Line of British techni- 
efans to Indie. The later mes:n7e broucht the | 
Nuffield-organfention rfid the Birln-sponsored together, 
and indietted that the enr mede here would be a 
10 h. pe car. It is evident thw.t MoPris dealin is 
to be inevurporated in the new motor sara made in 
India. The reports us to the. vcrevious missiona : 
and engquirics in the Uss.Ae aeuse td have~ ~y 4 iitiadie 
in view of the announeenent that a contract hes been 
montis between Hindustan Motors and the Nuffield 
Organisation whieh stands for the largeat unit in 
the British motor industry whieh is nanittedly keen 
on develoving overseas marketa after thé war, The 
intérpretation that the market will place upon the 
news rust be favourable while the manifestction of 
British interest in Indic's industrial advanee shoud 
go far to remove doubts as to the possibility of 
partnérshbip on © basis of equalify without awkward 
eonditions. The irmefiate result should be the dis- 
avpearanee of the disecunt on the new Hindustan Mo tgp 
shares while*the distant results micht inelude abate- 
ment of the claim’for 7% percent tariff preference td F 
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for British-made care exported to Indla. The sholee 
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A~33 from Calcutta _ 
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“of g small fotlr-rylinder vohi-le for the first 
etage in production is unquéstionably Yuiesdwith 
rond improtvenent and fuel eeonomy in India. The 
ramber of competing vehicles of the 10h. ps type 
should be fewor than in the highérepowered aategory 
so that India-bullt ecrs ai:iculd eommend a ready 
market fron the outset". ; 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Bombey, India, February 9, 1945 
ay Foor 5 


SUBJECT: Implication of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited 
11065 in Government of India's Plans for Development o a 
Yertilizer aiid in India, 


WAP qt spy y 
RESOURCES 7IVISION 


THE HONORABLE 


SIR: 7 of ae 

I have the honor to refer to this Consulate's despatch | 
no. 1493, dated August 8, 1944, on the subject of "Indian 
Criticism of Group of British Experts Sent to India as Advisers? 
in Development of Artificial Fertilizer Industry." There are 
enclosed herewith five copies each of a series of five articles 
which appeared in the Free Press Journal during January 1945 
in criticism of the United Kingdom Technical Mission's per- 
sonnel, investigations and recommendations, and of the Govern- 
ment of India's tacit, if not expressed, approval thereof. 


1A 


; The articles attempt, through an analysis of the techni- 
cal mission's report, to prove that the major recommendations 
made by the technical mission favor the Imperial Chemical 
‘Industries, Limited in such a way that that combine may even- 
tually control and exploit the fertilizer industry in India 
for the benefit of British investors, without material benefit 
to India. The first of the series explains India's need of 
artificial fertilizers and the size of the potential market, 
Further, it points to the sudden arrival of the technical 
mission in India after only two days notice to the public, 

the mission's personnel, and the scanty information concern- 
ing the plans of the group as an indication that the so-called 
United Kingdom Technical Mission was originally a private 
mission which was later adopted by the Government of India. 


The second article deals with the mission's emphasis 
upon, and preference for, sulphate of ammonia. It is stated 
that nitrogenous fertilizers were practically ruled out before 
the mission began its survey and that the consideration of 
other fertilizers was left to the discretion of the mission. 
The mission was accused of partiality for the more expensive 


fertilizer 


AIR MAIL 


Le 


fertilizer because Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, two 
of whose officers are members of the mission, has been the 
largest distributor of sulphate of ammonia for the past fif- 
teen years. Phosphates were overlooked, the article suggested, 
probably because ICI owns the world's largest and best phos- 
phetic rock mines, at Kualalampur, Malaya, and also a factory 
there for which ICI wishes to retain the Indian market, 


The third article brings out the Free Press Journal's 
main objection to the technical mission's report - the mission's 
neglect of by-products and secondary chemicals in the process 
of fertilizer manufacture. According to the authors, the adop- 
tion of a policy of exclusive production of sulphate of ammonia, 
the most expensive of fertilizers, and the neglect of by-products, 
the production of which would lower the cost of fertilizers to 
agriculturists, renders the mission's scheme impractical and 
uneconomical and if carried out would enable ICI to compete 
very successfully against any State fertilizer factory. 


The mission's recommendation of a single factory of 350,000 
tons capacity was blasted in the fourth article. The possibili- 
ties of importing natural sulphur, of using electric power, of 
producing nitrates or phosphates in suitable locations were 
allegedly ignored and too little attention was given to produc- 
tion plans, These apparent oversights, together with the fact 
that the mission recommended starting production by the beginning 


of 1946, a feat not believed possible, has led the authors to 
suspect that the mission came to India with preconceived plans 
of dumping on India used machinery which ICI had discarded as 
uneconomical in England, 


Finally, the Free Press Journal traces the history of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited and its activities in an 
effort to substantiate the suspicion that vested interests, 
particularly ICI, are behind the recommendations of the tech- 
nical mission, 


On January 20, 1945, it was announced that the Government 
of India had decided to establish initially a factory at Sindri, 
near Dhanbad, in Bihar, for manufacturing 350,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia per annum. The Government of India was further 
reported to be investigating the prospects of erecting another 
unit of 100,000 tons per annum on a site somewhere south of 
the Vindhyas Mountain range. These decisions were somewhat 
opposed to the United Kingdom Technical Mission's recommenda- 
tion of a single unit at Harduaganj, near Aligarh. The Sindri 
factory is to be State-owned and State-controlled. A mission 
consisting of Sir James Pitkeathly and Dr. H. K. Sen, Director 
of Industries, Bihar, is to be sent to the United Kingdom and 
the United States to negotiate the purchase of the plant for 
Sindri and its erection, ee 


As this information seemed to refute the allegations and 


fears of the Free Press Journal, an officer of the Consulate 
interviewed the editor to ascertain his views, The editor, 


Mr, S, Sadanand 


AIR MAIL 


ot Se 


Mr. S. Sadanand (see Confidential Press Data sheet on the 
Free Press Journal dated February 22, 1943) said that the 
series of articles analyzing the mission's report had been 
written by members of his staff who had done considerable 
investigation and were, in his opinion, well-informed. He 
stated that the latest announced decisions of the Government 


of India had not materially changed their view that Imperial 


Chemical Industries Limited was involved, They still believe 
that the Manchester plant, which was discarded by ICI because 
of its inefficiency, will be brought to India, and they stren- 
uously object to having outmoded and uneconomical machinery 
dumped here. Mr. Sadanand intimated that the Pitkeathly 
mission to the United States was little more than a "blind". 
Moreover, he is convinced that ICI will have a strong hand in 
the control of the fertilizer industry even though the plant 
may be Government owned, He pointed out that ICI «is ex- 
perienced in the field and all that is needed is to have a 
member of that organization loaned as adviser to the Government 
of India in its fertilizer industry. Once an ICI man, always 
an ICI man, Incidentally, however, Mr.Sadanand attached no 
Significance to Lord Linlithgow's appointment to, and more 
recent resignation from, the Board of Directors of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited. 


Comments of another Free Press Journal contributor who 
Signs himself "Certifax", concerning recent developments and 
steps taken by the Government of India to implement the pro- 
posals of the mission are included in a sixth newspaper 
clipping enclosed, 


Mr. Sadanand implied that only by constant vigilance and 
hammering at the Government of India will India's interests 
be protected in this matter. A ray of truth in the allegations 
and accusations of the writers of the enclosed articles is, of 
course, not inconceivable. If the ICI hand is a controlling 
factor in this scheme, however, it stands to reason that greater 
efforts will be made in future to conceal the fact. The acti- 
vities of the Pitkeathly mission and its recommendations will 
be closely followed with interest. 


Respectfully yours, 


f7 
a 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul 
869.4 (860) a 
CWA: fp Lit 
Enclosures: 4 
1. Clipping, Free Press Journal, Jan.3,1945 (5 copies) 
2. m tt tt Jan.10,1945 (tt 1 ) 
3. " Jan.11,1945 (" : 
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(By Our Commercial Editor ) 


Much has been said and written about the Fertiliser Mission’s recent arrival in India and 
their activities. The Government of India hav: published the report of this technical mission. 
It is reported that the Government will shortly take action on the basis of the recommend- 


ations made in this renort. 


On perusal of this report, one cannot but feel that the major recommendations made by 
this Mission will favour the Imperial Chemical Industries,. Ltd., and it would not be a surprise 
if the L.C.L, Ltd., eventually control and exploit the fertiliser industry for the benefit of Bri- 


L CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD'S. 


ROLE °° 


tish investors without material benefit to India. 


We propose to analyse this report in a series of articles. 


Devastating famine of Bengal and 
disquieting scarcity of food grains 
il over Southern and Western In- 
dia have roused and _= goaded all 
thinking brains to devise ways and 
means to increase the supply of food 
grains in India during the past 12 
months. Recent wave of enthusiasm 
for planning the post-war reconstruc- 
tion, development and_ industrialisa- 
tion of India has infused a desire 
for improving the Indian agricultural 
industry, the main stay of India's 
population. Government is busy with 
their plans for increasing the area 
of cultivable land and preventing 
soil erosion. 

LOW YIELD OF CROPS IN INDIA 

On the other hand the question of 
Increasing the yield of existing cul- 
tivated Jands is engaging the atten- 
tion of Government and every per- 
son interested in India. 

The comparative yield of wheat 
and rice crops in India in 1926-27 
was as under: 

Country Wheat in Ibs. 
per acre 
Ibs. 


Rice with 
husks in 
per acre 
2998 
3444 
2185 
98%) 2433 
660 1240 
SOIL DETERIORATION 
Between the year 1931-32 and the 
year 1940-41 there has: been progres- 
sive deterioration of the soil in our 
country as evidenced by the follow: 
ing statistics published by the Gov- 
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ernment of India in the estimates of | 
area and yield of principle crops in= 
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Yield 

1931-32 

WHEAT 
430 
O20 
429 


* RICE CROPS 


961 
912 


yee.P. 718 


‘The ‘crop yield -has decreased In a — 


measure during the last 15 
while on the othér hand the 
by 


years, 


ry ten 


) tne 


ing licences in India and were ac- 
tually exporting to India and selling 
their artificial fertilisers for the last 
twelve years. They. had Increased 
the total consumption of their ferti- 
lisers to a figure of over a jac of 
tons by 1943, This Companv was, 
however, watchimg the developments 
in India. Two members of the Com- 
pany’s staff together with a Member 
of the Power Gas Corporation Limit- 
ed, an allied Company — constituted 
Mission which left for India in 
the first week of June 1944 for the 
purpose of tackling the fertilisers 
problem in India and exploiting the 
situation. The Indian public came 
to know of this Mission when the 
Government of India issued a Press 
Note on Sth June 1944. 
The Press Note reads 
“4 Technical Mission from 

the United Kingdom headed by 
Mr. G. S. Gowing of = Imperial 
(hemical Industries Ltd. together 
with one other member of LC. 
Ltd. and one of the Power Gas 
Corporation Ltd., the latter re- 
presenting the Association of 
Rritish Chemical Plant manufac- 
turers, will visit India to advise 

on the production of — artificial 
fertilisers for increasing food 
supplies.” : 
The Press Note 
the Mission does not 
has appointed the Mission or 
other details. It only states that 
the Mission “will visit India” anc 
the Indian public is still ignotrart 
as to how the Mission cropped un. 
The Press Note mentions the 


as follows: 
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1940-41 
CROPS 
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451 
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“ress vote would have stated 
the Government of India had 
stituted a Technical Mission and 
have given the names _— ait 
qualifications of all the Members. 
lf the Government of India really 
wanted a inquiry into the artificial | 
fertilisers, Government of India 
would naturally have constituted an 
inquiry Committee and would have 
included some Indian  scaentistsS our 
other qualified Indians. 


WHO CREATED ITP? 


The words “A Technical Mission 
the United Kingdom” do not 
definitely indicate that the Mission 
Was sent by the sritish Govein- 
ment, but leads the reader to be- 
lieve that it is probably a private 
Mission from United Kingdom and 
more probably a Mission sent out 
hy the Imperial Chemical Indus. 
tries Ltd. We are not aware of 
the true facts in the case, but the 
language of the Press Note leads us 
to infer that the Technical Mission 
was originally a private Mission 
thereafter adopted by the Govern: 
ment of India. 


ADOPTION BY COVT. 


The Technical Mission must have 
left England on some aate prior to 
Sth June 1944 as it: arrived on 10th 
June 1944, Government’s | first step 
in the direction of the Mission was 
on the 8th June 1944 and the lang. 
uage of the first Press Note leads) 
the readers to the conclusion that. 
Government of India came to know 
of the Mission coming to India and 
then decided to adopt the = same. 
Such are the inferences drawn up 
by. those who have carefully studied 
the Report. 


LC’S ROLE 


There are clear. and definite cir 
cumstances to indicate that the I. | 
C. I. Ltd. may have'a hand in 
sending out the Mission. The In- 
dian public have their own doubts 
about the status, position and capa- 
city of the Members of the Missior. . 
to investigate and- tender. useful and 
proper advise to the . Government 
of India on such an infportant sub- 


ject. The Indian public has reason 
to suspect thai: : 
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to other two as Members ofj{Ject. The Indian public has reason 
ing by , el a I. Ltda. and Power Gas Cor-|| t© Suspect that: tects aa vaaiiana 
every ten y poration Ltd., and the question is} (1) The se 8 
; maa ccatnnted | chad. India | whetber Government of India knew ‘was not made by the Govern: |. 
" has a population of not less than]the names of the other two Mer- ment of India, 


The Mission did not ori inate 
425 mulions or, 42-1{2- crores. bers on 8th June 1944 the date of Pe 
PUBLIC. aie issue of the Press Note and if ‘0 with the Government of In. 
: Every man, ‘woman. and. child ‘9 pwhy their. names were not mention- dia, 

“4 


: It may be the creation of the 
as a comp lh ‘aoddlek Ghd ee ee “ai ! British Government or 
3 ay fy to make up ‘the deficit and MISSION ARRIVAL A move on the part of — the 
lly fertilisers qtand” in me In Para 4, the report of the Mis. Imperial Chemical Industries 

forefront of all other measures. The] sion states:— Ltd. . 
Government : ofe India should have “We arrived in India by air sili: tate 
taken. steps long before, in the mat- on 10th June 1944 and were I ) rHT 

r, but it was only after the dire met at Karachi by Sir James A short history of the attempts to 
reaults of Bengal famine that Gov- Pit Keathly, Chairman of the} start fertiliser industry in. India 

ment. directed their attention io Consultative Committee.” and the. peculiar situation of the 

cra ‘problem: and the planning de-| Indian public knew nothing about] Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
partment was busy with improving} the Consultative Committee unte}in the matter of fertilisers in Indi2 
the. agricultural industry in India. the 10th June 1944 and s'multane-'| and the British Empire will throw 

“ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS ously with the arrival of the Mts-]a flood of light upon the questions 

“Ihdia has about 245 crores of cul-| sion. the Government of India issued raised on this article and we there- 
tivated land and experiments madeja Press Note dated the 10th June’, fore propose to relate the same in 
by Agricultural Research  [nstitute] 1944 to the following effect:— j the next article. 
with? the sulphate of ammonia and “To receive the Technical Mis. 
super-phosphates show that about sion COMING TO INDIA to ad- 
30D .Ibs. of these material are requir- vise on the production of artiti- 
ed to be used for manufacturing one cial fertilisers, the Government 
acre: of land in order to obtain tne of India have appointed a Cont | 
best results. At the rate of 300 lbs. mittee with Sir James rit 
of fertilisers, the total requirements Keathly as the Chairman and 
of India would come to 33 million with the following as members, — 
tons -per year. ete." 

PRESENT OBJECTIVE The Mission states in Para 2 of 
Considering, however, the present| the Report that, 
practices of using organic manures “The formation of our Mis- | 
and also considering the possibility sion and terms of reference 
of utilising other substances such iis were intimated to the Govern. 
oil-cakes, refuses, by-products of fac- ment of India Prens Note dated 
tories, etc., it would not be incorrect _the 8th June 1944. 

t@ place the total requirements of The Press Note however does nct 
India in respect of chemical fertilis- srs pRnsevis y poicd w scr ph 
ers' af a figure of. not less.than 10 e Mission, V ntions 
miljion tons per year. This figure that A MISSION FROM UNITED 
has “been suggested by a number of |KINGDOM WILL VISIT INDIA. 
wifiters as the target to be reached CONSE LTATIVE COMMITTEE — 
by India under the scheme of plan-}| , 1 Para 3 the Report of the Mis- 
ning. Looked at from the point of | S!0” wares 
is sek Se Freeaees 2°). aus"de" Govctanetnopstene 
iflion tons of chemical fertilisers, pe... mt. | 
the present Scheme of 3-12 lacs tons A CONSE LTATIVE COMMI?- 
| p year accounts for not more than TRE ete. : 
Re ér cent of the total requirements The fact is that the arrival. of the 
+ 8 is too small to be treated as an ' Mission and the appointment of the 
»fective to be accomplished. But Committee was on the same day, 
t e Government of India somehow |! 10th June 1944 and even — in 
fixed | the quantity at 3-1/2 lacs tons this Press Note, there is no refer: 
of sulphate “of ammonia as the im- no ha ag li ge a as 
Missior ; ame; Me , 
aoe opjective for the fertiliser of the TECHNICAL MISGION.. Thia 


Committee met only on 19th, 20th 
INDIAN COMMITTEE. and 21st June 1944 before the  in- 


If the Government really intended quiry started, but no meeting was 
to ‘establish a factory for manufac- held after the material was collect- 
tiiring fertilisers in india, it wa3 the ed and the Mission did not con- 
easiest thing for the Government to sult the Committee after 21st June 
appoint a Committee consisting 1944 though ‘the inquiry continued 
vf Indian scientists, Indian agricul- upto the end of September 1944 aad 
tural and industrial experts with or the report was issued in Novemuer. 
without European technical experts. 1944. 

Tlie "Government of India did nothing MEMBERSHIP OF MISSION 
of the kind and there was no news From the dates. mentioned above, | 
ahout the Government of India the readers will understand that 
having appointed a Mission or a the Government of India may not 
Committee for the purpose of investi- have known the names of the two 
gating the problem of artificial ferti: Members on the 8th June 1944. The 
Users iy. India. Government of India would not have 
LCI. LTD. used the words, “A Technical Mis- 

The Imperial Chemical Industries sion from the United Kingdom wil! 
Lita., the British cartel of chemical visit India” if the Government of 
manufacturers were, however, vigi- India has constituted and appointed 
tent and had already acquired min- (the Mission for the par Peet and me 
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AMMONIUM NITRATE? 


(‘By The Commercial Editor) 


(The preceding article in this series discussed the need for fertilisers if Indian agricultur- 
ists are to bring up their production to the level it obtains in other countries. 


This article discusses the scope of enquiry of the “Fertiliser Mission” 


. It is interesting to 


note that some of the nitrogenous fertilisers were or less left out of the terms of reference of en-. 


quiry. The Mission’s partiality for Ammonium Sulphate is particularly to be noted in view of 
the fact that the I.C.I. Ltd. are the largest import:rs and distributors of Sulphate in India for the 


past 15 years.) 


iE letic » QF.O 


In the terms of reference of the 
“Fertiliser Mission,” it is stated:— 

“THE MISSION ACTING FOR 7hil: 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA will under: 
take the following:— 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

(1) Investigate and report to the 
Government of India on the techni- 
cal problems involved in the 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHATE 

OF AMMONIA IN BRITISH INDIA 
in quantities up to 3,50,000 tons per 
unnum.” 

Item Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 refer to the 
method, the capital cost, the site and 
the approximate costs of imported 
equipment respectively. 

Item No. 1 restricted the Mission 
to British India and excluded the fn- 
dian States, though the States of Mv. 
sore, Hyderabad, Travancore, Iik- 
aner and Patiala were associated with 
the Mission in the inquiry. 


OTHER FERTILISERS 

The Item No. 6 and 7 read as fcl- 
lows:—~ 

“(vi) If, for any reason, it should 
appear that nitrogenous fertiliser, 
in a form other than sulphate ot 
ammonia cun be more _ satisfactor- 
ily manufactured under Indlan con 
ditions—generally or locally  con- 
sider and recommend from a techol- 
cal point of view, the inmost econo- 
mic method of manufacture of such 
alternative fertiliser. 

“(vil) Estimate the capital and 
operating cost of manufacture of 
such alternative nitrogenous  fer- 
tiliser.” 

NARROW SCOPE 


The terms of reference excluded 


, other nitrogenous fertilisers out of 


the picture by specifically mention- 
ing. ammonia in the first 


: ing all other fertilis. 
ers tothe Tearetion of the Mission as 
in Items § and 7. 


PARTIAL INQUIRY 

By specifically mentioning the sul- 
phate of ammonia in the first tive 
items of the terms of reference, Gov 
ernment of India has narrowed dow 
the scope and utility of the Report. 


‘If the Government of India wanted ¢ 


searching inqyiry into the most titel 
able. fertilisers, “*n 


OP elt ARI ™ on aaa 


‘in India” published by the 


‘ogenous, phe 


.or phosphatic substances like bones 
or other substances like — suitable 
ores Of calcium, sodium or = potas. 
sium which are available in plenty 
in many parts of India. 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE | 

Ammonium Chloride is also cine sips | 
er and easier to manufacture, but 
the sarne is dismissed on the groui 
that it is not largely used abroad anid, 
that .-India has no example to follow. 
It is surprising that the Mission dis: 
misses the largely used Nitrates on | 
the ground that it was not tried in/ 
fudia, while chloride is dismissed on | 
the ground that “it is not very largely 
used abroad.” The Mission's argument 
is anything but convincing with re- 
gard to the dismissal of the Nitrate 
and the CHLORIDE OR THE UREA. 
PHOSPHATES 

The Mission has omitted all refer- . 
ences to other fertilisers particular- 
ly the phosphates, even though the 
Mission had means to know and 
did know that phosphates have a 
very great value as fertilisers along 
with Nitrogen. 

We quote below some _ authorities 
for the above proposition:— 

RICE CROP 

A Memorandum on “manuring of 
paddy” by the Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research published in 
1940 says:— 

“A large quantity of both Nitro. 
.gen and phosphetic on the whole 
tends to give an increased yield. ma 
SUGARCANE | 

“Further experiment on sugareane 
Imperial 
Institute of Agr icultural Research jn 
the vear 1941 says:— 

“That nitrogenous manuring has. | 
been a definite necessity for sugat-— 
cane thronghout India while in the 
case of PHOSPHETIC and POTAsS. 
SIC fertilisers distinct advantage 
has been secured only in a few 
cases.” 

TARIFF BOARD 

In the Report of the India Tariff 
Board on “the heavy chemical in- 
dustry” ar pcgede of experiments 
22 Vi rded. and upon reading 

€ fe agomasrs iitle doubt is, left sas 
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or 


ala. ne al riff Board in ‘its Report 


: {0 on “heavy chemical industry” in the 
n para f the Report, of the Mis year 1924 strongly recommended the 
eon, it is pe —_— establishment of a factory for the 
: most. important alternative |manufacture of super phosphates to 
fertilisers is Ammonium Nitrate, | the extent of at least 10,009 tons per 
There is no doubt that’ ammonium | year. by granting a subsidy and pro- 
nitrate would be a cheaper product |tection. 
in terms of. total Nitrogen —_ corr This proposal was shelved hy 
tents.” | the Government of India on the 
Ammonia and Ammonium Nitrates,| ground that sulphur is not avail- 
are basic chemicals which can  bve| able in India. Thervafter phosone- 
utilised in the production of a large | tic rocks have been discovered in 
number of other vajuable chemicals.| Andhra and other parts of India 
Para 10 of the Report dismisses| and yet that question was neither 
/Ammonium Nitrate on the following] broached nor considered by — the 
' grounds:— Mission. : 
(1) “We do not however consider that|*’“"S HAND? 


the best methods of treatment The Imperial Chemical Industries 
at present available can be con-| Ltd. possess the world’s largest und 
Sidered to yield a product which | best phosphetic rock mines at Kuala- 
is comparable with sulphate for|lampur in Malaya’ and have _ their 
the conditions of storage trars-! largest factory there and the Mission 
port and application likely to be]|cannot be blamed for not suggesting 
encountered in India.” the production of phosphates along 
It does not follow that a material} with the Nitrates. 
which is largely used abroad| LC.I. LTD'S. FERTILISERS 
would be equally suitable for In- .The Mission cannot plead ignor- 
dian soils and crops. | ance about the phosphates as we 
(3) “No agricultural expert is pyve-| have it on good uuthority that the 
pared to recommend nitrate as n] fertilisers sold by LC.1. Ltd. in In- 
standard fertiliser without taking] dia always supplied a mixture of, 
trials.” 7 sulphate of ammonia and super 
UNCONVINCING ARGUMENTS phosphates and this mixture was 
None of the three arguments| their speciality. ven now when 
present any convincing case to| the Malaya factory is in enemy 
dismiss the use of the cheapest} hands, the fertilisers supplied by 
fertiliser, particularly when it re-| the L.C.1. Ltd. do consist of a mix- 
quires a shorter process, lesser} ture of sulphate, super phosphates 
capital costs and dispenses with the} and oil-cake powder and other sub-_ 
necessity of sulphur or gypsum] stances. We feel certain that LC.L, 
or anhydirte and as such is more| Ltd. will not deny these facts. 
Suitable for pravinces which are We lay particular emphasis on 
remote from Rajputana or Punjao the phosphatic fertilisers because 
or. Trichinopoly. the world production of phosphe- 
Fertilisers are a new  develonp- tic fertilisers amounts to 18 mil- 
ment in manures of the last 25 lion tons while the production of 
years and to say that sulphate is nitrogenous fertilisers including 
already known to some_ agricul- ammonium nitrate, sulphate of 
turists in India and therefore sul- ammonia, sulphur nitrate and 
phate is the only suitable form of other nitrates hardly amounts to 
fertiliser suitable to India amounis 10 million tons per year in_ the 
to placing too much value on the whole world. 
I. C. 1. Ltd-s propaganda for sul-| y Cpe INTERESTS 
phate in India during the last 15 IC. ZL Ltd. is interested in 
years in complete disregard of the | waintaining the Indian market for 
world's experience and economy) their Kualalampur factory and it, 
of production. is natural that there was not a 
| WHY THIS FAVOURITISM word fur the phosphetic fertilisers 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd..| in the whole Report. 
/are largest producers of sulphate in| POTTASIUM NITRATE 
ithe Br itish Empire and are also the Besides the phosphates, we have 
largest distributors of sulphate inj the nitrates and particularly the 
India for the last 15 years and the|pottasium nitrate in India in large 
Mission cannot: be blamed for having |quantities in natural = state. Some 
prepossessions in favour of sulphates. | 25,000 to 30,000 tons were being ex 
But the Mission’s predispositions in{ported every year for being used xs 
favour of sulphates ought not to} manure with or without other fer 
guide the Government of India in| tilisers and India’s exports cleat! 
discarding ammonium nitrate without|indicate that this raw material could 
giving it a fair trial. be utilised for manufacturing cne 
Ammonium nitrate can be very, | mical nitrogenous fertilisers, but 
profitably mixed with phosphates , nothing has been done by Gover 


‘ment of India to use thisenffPate 
the advantage of Indian crops. 
OTHER NITRATES s 
Similarly calcium nitrate, sodium 
nitrate, calcium cynomide available 
jin various forms is left untouched 
and no attempts are made to utilise 
jthese gifts of nature by the Indian 
jsoil for the benefit of Indian crops. 
Will Government of India con- 
sider the whole situation a fresh. 
'in consultation «with real Indian, 
.interests without being drawn to- 
wards the British element or Bri- 
tish interests in the matter of 
this scheme? ; 
as aK a 
(The first part of the series wus 
published on vonuary 3, 1946, in the 
r Lt 764 ne res a OL. LA nal,’ ee 
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SINISTER HAND OF I.C.I. IN 

PLANNING PRODUCTION? 

NEGLECT OF BY-PRODUCTS 
WHY NOT RECOMMEND IMPORT OF SULPHUR? 


(By The Commercial Editor) 


(Continuing the analysis of the ‘Fertiliser Mission’s’ Report this article 
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tinal 
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reveals how the 


Mission have. neglected to investigate and recommend the manufacture of by-products and second- 
ary chemicals in*the process of making the chief chemical fertiliser. } 


LC.L. officials who sat in the Mission must have known that the 


chemical could never be a business proposition. 


It is also interesting to note that the Mission has come to the conclusion 


manufacture of a single 


that sulphur 


cannot be considered as a raw material for the manufactyre of the sulphate of ammonia on the 
scale contemplated by the Government. 

But Great Britain, Germany and, other maiufacturers of sulphate of ammonia have no ‘na- 
tural sulphur. India can follow their example and import sulphur from the neighbouring countries 


with profit.) 


Paras 27 t 41 of the report of the ‘ 


‘Fertiliser non’ are devoted to 
the subject-of raw materials for the 
manufacture .of: sulphate of ammo- 
nia and the first item discussed is 
‘natural sulphur.’ 

The Mission’s conclusign is that 
sulphur cannot be considered as a 
rawe material for the manufacture 
of; sulphate of ammonia on the scale 
contemplated. by the Government 

dia and the reason stated is 
that sufficient quantities of natural 
sulphur..are not available in India 


IN. EUROPE 


We have to point out that Great 
Britain, Germany and Netherlands, 
which are 8 of the largest produc 
ers of sulphate of ammonia in the 
world, have no natural sulphur 
within their own territories ‘ and 
have to import it from Italy, Ja- 
pan, Malayan Islands or America. 
_, Similarly. all the four largest. manu- 
‘facturers of phosphetic 
namely, Great Britain, Germany 
Japan and Netherlands, have _ to 
import the phosphetic rocks which 
are found only in certain. parts of 
Africa, U.S., the Soviet Union, the 
Pacific Islands and: France, 


INDIA’S PECULIAR POSITION 
In a. country like India with such 
vast distances, gypsum or  anhy- 
drite from. the Punjab. valleys is 
more. distant than natural sulphur 
fromy Persia; Italy, Pacific Islands 
ofFapan.as,in the latter cases, 
transport by, sea makes it easier to 
oe them to India. 
These facts wught to have 


fertiliser | 


in the sphere of practical business 
that inquiry, research and _ investi- 
gations will supply suitable substi- 
tutes tor special qualities of coal or 
coke required, but the Mission only 
recommends enquiry and does not 
insist that immediate investigation 
be made to find out such _substi- 
tutes. 


. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE . 
Paras 13-26 deal with the ques- 
tion of methods of manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia and the .Mis- 
sion’s recommendation to instal a 
plant for the manufacture of am- 
monia bv the semi-water gas pro- 
cess and the possibility of using 
charcoal for the purpose is a sug- 
gestion in the right direction. 

With regard to the process of 
turning ammonia into sulphate of 
aminonia, we have our own misgiv- | 
ings that imported natural 
at ports or near about, would’ be 
found to be a cheaper raw material 
as compared to gypsum or anhydrite 
railed down over distances of more 
than 1,000 miles, and the possibility 
of adopting natural sulphur as a 
raw material need not be excluded 
altogether, even though the Mission 
hoc discarded all such _ considera- 
tions. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Para 25 refers to the by-products 


iSsion 


eit 


in the gypsum ‘process, :.The «4 
mentions that calcium ¢ car 2g 
by-product, ma! eg: , 
sulvhate of yr t, ay IC 


with advanté 


een soil is lacking I. and |e 


sulphur | 


led; though it describes the process 

of that plant the’ report does not 
mention the name. Along with the 
manufacture of ammonia, it is possi- 
ble, economic and_ profitable’ to 
produce the following costly chemi- 
cals with the same plant. 


NITRIC ACID 


Nitric acid which was being ineibort- | 
ed wnto India at .a .price .of Rs.’ 
400 per ton prior to the war.. The 
cost of production of Nitric ‘Acid 
will not be much higher thete*the | 
cost of sulphate of amrmhonig..i.e. 
between Rs. J00 to 125 and the 
very plant can be utilised. for 
manufacturing this vaiuuvle cine | 
mical, 


Ammonium Chloride, which by it- 

self is nitrogenous fertiliser used 

sufficiently on large scale in 

other countries; 

Ammonium Nitrate, already 
red to above; 


Synthetic Sodium Nitrate, and 
others can be produced along with 
ammonia with a little addition of 
machinery and these would pay a 
much larger margin of profit 
than the production of sulphate 
of ammonia only. 


BASIC PRINCIPLE 


It is a generally accepted petinelinia | 
in nationa), econcmy | that articles : 
of national importance like the nit- 
rogenous manures Should be  mia- 


refer- 


-} nufactured side by side. with other 
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: 78: further sateen Mate 


‘allied products of the 


BASIC PRINCIPLE 


, the piped ip 0: 
On of ammonia from gypsum, will be a 
‘ highly useful raw material for the 
‘manufacture of cement, and. with | 
|, factory producing 34 lacs of tons of 
ac= | sulnhate of ammonia per year, the 
total quantity of calcium carbonate 
—a by-product from the gypsum 
process—is sufficiently large to war- 
rant a small cement plant to make 
ithe. whole factory an. economic unit 


‘BY-PRODUCTS 


Nowhere in the Report, does the 
Mission refer to the by-products or 
haber-bosch 


_ plant: which is proposed to be instal- 
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be included in the scheme for an 
purpose of bringing down the cost 
of nitrogenous manures which may 
be supplied to the agriculturists at 
the lowest price and the costly pro- 
ducts, the production of which} 
yields a larger margin of profit be 
ar in open market at competitive 
rates. 


A PRINCIPLE NEGLECTED 


This essential principle of na 
tional economy does not appear 
to have been considered by the 
Technical Mission while consider- 
ing the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia. In the absence. of this 
important principle in respect of 
the key industries and the princi- 
ples of planning for national — in- 
dustries, the whole scheme recom- 
mended by the Mission has been 
vitiated and rendered maglory in 
as mach as the results arrived at 
on the basis of the exclusive pre- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia 
have increased the cost of produc. 
tion and the prices at which the 
sulphate could be made available 
to agriculturists. 


The higher the cost of sulphates, 
lesser the consumption and great- 
er are difficulties of popularising the 


fertilisers. A scheme reducing the 
cost of fertilisers to the lowest mi- 
nimum is perhaps the only solu- 
tion of the fertilisers problem in 
India and from this point of view, 
Mission's. Report is definitely mix 
conceived. The project is there. 
fore likely to be a failure and has 
very little value as a practical pro 
position. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd: 
re the largest manufacturers of 
hemicals. They know well that the 
‘roduction of a single chemical 
ithout the by-products. or allied 
‘roducts can never be a business 
rroposition and yet the. Members 
if Mission have recommended a 
‘actory for sulphate of ammonia 
ynly. As apprehended. by Sir P. 


_°,. Ginwalla, we have our own mis- 


fivings that the I.C.l. Ltd. have 
‘nme yeservations of their own in 
making the recommendations in the 
. Report. 


They are aware of al] the above 
facts and are’ also aware that the. 
sigh cost of production of sulphate 
xf ammonia would render the fac- 
‘ory owned bv India an uneconomic 
sroposition. Import of sulphates 
from foreign countries would be 
oyvened after the war and at that. 
time, I.C.I; Ltd. as the controlling | 
cartel in the British Empire chemi- | 
eal industries, would be the most 
»‘owerful competitor to the State 
| factory. 

CAN NEVER SUCCEED 


An indnstrv that neglects the 
costly by-products or valuable al- 
lied products can never be a ‘busi- 
ness success and our main objec: | 


tion to the Report is based upon, 
this principle. 
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PLANT TO INDIA? 


WHY MISSION RECOMMENDED 
SINGLE FACTORY 


ear Howare 
Donovan, American Consul at Bombay, India, on subject 
of. eaplication of Imperial Chemical Industries 
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Limited in the Government of India Plan for the 
Development of the Fertilizer Industry in India". 
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NO DISCUSSION ON PRODUCTION OF 
ALTERNATIVE FERTILISERS 


IV 


(By The Commercial Editor) 


(in the earlier articles, the recommendations of the Fertiliser Mission urging the manufac- 
tuxe only of sulphate of ammonia were critically examined. 


This article discusses the Mission’s recommendations on the site and the number of factor- 
ies to manufacture chemical fertilisers. 


The report discusses in great detail the advantages to be accrued by having a single factory. 


But it fails to 


suggest 


any 


recommendations for the alteration or adjustment of English 


plants that would be necessary, when they are forced to use raw materials which are — to 


India. 


, It is reported that the Technical Mission consider it practical to complete the erection of 
the whole factory and start working by the beginning of 1946. But, in the existing conditions of 


the British Machine Industry it is impossible to manufacture the plants etc. by that 
leads one to suspect that the Technical Mission have in view the possibility of 


existing Manchester plant, to India.) 


The Mission in the earlier portion 
of the report, decided the method of 
manufacturing ammonia and its cop- 
version into sulphate of ammonia and 
also determined the various raw ma- 
terials to be used for the purpose. 
Having . determined in the earlier 
stages, the raw materials and the 
method of manufacture, the only 
other question to be decided was 
whether a large factory with a capa- 
city to, produce 3-1/2 tons or a num 
ber of smaller factories at different 
places spread over the Continent of 
India with the same capacity, would 
be advisable from the point of view 
of economic production and distri- 
. bution. 

DISTRIBUTION FREIGHT 

The Mission has_ arrived at the 
conclusion that the cost of railway 
freight on finished goods for distri- 
bution would amount to from Rs. nil 
to Rs. 12.3 per ton according to the 
situation of the factory or factories. 
While calculating the cost of distri- 
bution, the Mission has restricted it- 
self to the cost incurred in respect of 
the finished product delivered at 5 
depots in the 5 distributing areas us 
per details set out in Paras 77 and 78. 

SUITABLE LOCALITIES 

In Para 79, the Mission states that 
in ‘choosing suitable location for the 
factories, availability of raw mateti- 
als, distances from consuming cen- 
tres, pe wae sacilities, availabili- 


“y vitae he agenp-i 


| deal -of labour 


in working up the 
higher costs of working a number 
of small plants at various places as 
compared to a single plant of a large 
size. 

PROVINCIAL PECULIARITIES 
India is almost a continent and 
every Province has got its own pecu- 
liarities in respect of the supply of 
coal, charcoal, electric power, water, 
labour and raw materials and it was 
the duty of the Mission to consider 
the comparative costs and facilities 
available in each Province and the 
cumulative effect of such facilities 
upon the economy of production be- 
fore the question of locating the fac- 
tories could be decided. 

The Mission, however, has fail- 
ed to estimate the comparative 
costs of hydroelectric power in 
Bombay and Madras, and the com- 
parative cost of imported sulphur 
in Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta or 
Madras with the costs of gypsum. 

ALTERNATIVE FERTILISERS 
The possibility of manufacturing 


other forms of nitrogenous fertilisers | 


more suitable for different centres 
was altogether lost sight of hy the 
Mission. The Mission has failed to 
consider that ammonium nitrate mav 
be more conveniently produced at 
certain centres, while in another 
centre ammonium chloride may he 
more suitable, while. in. still another 
centre, super. 


more..¢ 
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time. This 
exporting the 


working by the beginning of 
1946, and we are afraid that in: 
the existing conditions of the 
British Machinery Industry and 
particularly in view of the fact’ 
that all the plants now work- 
ing in England are manufac- | 
tured in Germany, tke report, | 
if it is correct, leads us to  be- 
lieve that the Technical Mission 
have in view the existing Man- 
chester Plant with a capacity 
of 33% lac of tons of sulphate of | 
ammonia while making the re- 


commendations in the Report. 
(The, first three parts of the fertt | 
liser report was published mj, 
the issues of the Free Press 
Journal dated Jan, 3, 10 and 11) 
respectively.) 
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SUITABLE LOCALITIES 

In. Para 79, the Mission states that 

in ‘choosing suitable location for the 

factories, availability of raw matevi- 

als, distances from consuming cen- 

tres, Page i facilities, fy 8 he 
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-all to be considered and eat Crete 


upon the economy of production have 
_.to be reduced to their monetary equi- 
valent on the total costs of produc- 
ition. A single factory for 3-1/2 laces 
tons in Northern India at a suitable 
place between the coal mines in Bihar 
and the gypsum déposits in Punjab 
ds therefore considered mst suitauie. 
UNNECESSARY DETAILS 

The Mission has devoted many 
pages to the question of saving in 
the costs of labour. effected by having 
one central factory as against 5 
units in five different places and has 
shown that the capital costs of .a 
single factory would be_ proportion- 
ately very much lower than the eapi- 
tal cost of 5 factories for manufactur 
ing 3-1/2 lac tons of sulphate of am- 
monia. 

The Mission. however, failed and 
neglected to consider. some impor-t 
ant aspects of this problem and we 
give below some of those. points:— 

-  ~ IMPORTED SULPHUR 

The possibility of utilising im- 

ported sulphur by factories situate 

at any of the ports in India at 
which the cost of sulphur would 
-be less than the cost of gypsum 
in Panjab or Rajputana plus the 
-wailway freight to the ports has 
mot been considered. Karachi. may 
be able to import natural sulphur 
. from Persia at a cheaper rate than 
~gypsum from Punjab. 

In the case of ..Bezwada, it is now 
reported that . sizeable deposits of 
good quality ‘of gypsum have now 
--been discovered ‘within a distance of 
about 125 miles from this port. Bez- 
wada has also a-special facility in 
respect of coal from Singarenni ol- 
lieries Ltd. in the Nizam’s State. 

CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER 

Bombay, Madras and Travancore 
possess special facilities for the sup-' 
“ply of electric power on a large scale 
and it may be possible to obtain 
electric power at a cost of not more 
than one anna per unit compared to 
as. 1.83 as calculated by the Mission. 

Tre collieries in the C:P.. would 

perhaps be in a position to supply 

a substantial proportion of the 

coal required for chemical factories 

at rates much cheaper than thoss 

calculated by the Mission on the 

basis of the costs of the Bihar coal. 
PHOSPHATES 

The existence of phosphates in 
Andhra Province may revolutionize 
the Scheme in respect of the fertilis- 


ers if good quality’ phosphatic rocks 


could be obtained from the Deposits, 
U.S.A, PLANTS 

The Jfaber Bosch plant or plarts 
with some modifications are also 
manufactured in U.S. and the Mission 
does not record in the Report, the 
comparative prices of such plants 
manufactured in America with plants 
manufactured in England, and with- 
out such comparison, the Report is 
incomplete in the estimates of the 
costs of the plants. 


The Mission has wasted a good 


| other: forms of nitrogenous fertilisers 


}. 


‘Viously made up its mind and the 


ative ‘costs and: facilities 


1 Germany, the report 
it it is prea leads us to be- 


and: pe lieve that the Technical Mission 


Bombay’ and po and the com- 
parative cost of imported sulphur 
in Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta or 
‘Madras with the costs of gypaum. 
ALTERNATIVE. FERTILISERS 
‘The. possibility of manufacturing 


more suitable for different centres 
was altogether lost sight of by the 
Mission. The Mission has failed ‘to 
consider that ammonium nitrate may 
be more conveniently produced at 
certain centres, while in another 


centre ammonium chloride may be 
more suitable, while in still another 
pe dnd ays tt 8 a could 


be 

“apie ‘oF the efects in the ‘man- 
ner and method of = investigation 
carried on by the Technical Mi<«- 
sion have been pointed ont. 
Throughout the report, the reader 
gots the idea that the Technical 
Mission came out with the idea of 
recommending the choice of raw 
materials, the plants and the loca- 
tion in respect of which it had pre- 


report is merely an exposition or 
a justification of the case in favour 
of a single factory located at Haril- 
wargunj. } 

INQUIRY FOR PLANTS 

The report does not deal with the 
question of availability of plants or 
the period within which, the plants 
could be manufactured by the mak- 
ers nor does the Mission devote much 
consideration to the subject of get- 
ting the lay-outs of plants in respect 
of the particular types of machinery 
and their arrangements in the factorv 
from expert machinery manufactur 
ers: or expert chemical engineers. 

QUALITY OF MATERIALS 


..|shave in: view the existing Man- 
| chester Plant with a capacity 
lof 3% lac of tons of sulphate of 
| ammonia while making the re- 
commendations in the Report. 


(The, first three parts of the fertt 
liser report was published m 
“the issues of the Free Press 
Journal dated Jan, 3, 10 dnd Il 
respectively.) 


“ _ 


There is no reference in the re-| 
port -to the quality and suitability of. 
the existing gypsum, anhydrite, coke | 


coal and charcoal available ir. India, 


to the standard plants manufactured | 


and: available at present and what! 
arrangements and alterations 
will have to be’ devised in order) 
to make it suitable to the Indian raw 
materials. The Mission refer to tie 
important question: of devising suit- 
able -machinery for the available raw 
materials, but the subject is not deait 
with fully in the report, 
INADEQUATE DESCRIPTION 
Paras 26 to 43 are devoted to the 
description of the various depart- 
ments of the factory, bu: there is 


no attempt made to describe the 
peculiar features of the plant or 
the methods of adjusting them 19 © 
the raw materials available in In- 
dia and to the changes or altera- | 
tions in the machinery that should 
be made to tackle the new raw ma- 
terials that they may be _ using. 
Therefore the simple description of 
the various departments of the fac- 
tory leads the reader to suspect that 
the Mission has not considered 
this aspect while making its re- 
commendation. Or is it possible that 
the Mission. is describing and re- 
commending some existing factory 
for transfer to India? 

Tf the Members of the: Mission were 
technical experts or chemical engi- 
neers, we believe that their atten- 


tion would have been drawn more 
specially to ‘the different qualities of. 
raw materials available in India and 
they would have naturally referred 
to the alterations in the standard) 
machinery. | 


It is reported that the Tech- 
nical Mission consider it practi- 
cal to complete the erection of 
the whole factory and __ start 
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INDUSTRY TO LCI? 


—— 


REPORT FRAMED TO HELP THE FIRM 


_ VESTED INTERESTS BEHIND MISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The previous articles, analysing the report of the Fertilisey Mission, revealed how the hand 
of vested interests were behind the recommendations. 


This article traces the history and describes the activities of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. pity by 


' ' pera 
The LC.I. have a vital interest in Indian chemical industry. They had their own men On 

the Mission to India; therefore one is suspicious of the recommendations which, on their x 
‘ S . > , . A . i: : 

look as though they are made with the specific intention of helping LCi. against all others. | 


! 
The Imperial Chemical Industries/ the phosphetic rocks in Malaya and} 

Ltd., is the most powerful cartel in| they »oassess the werld’s largest | 
the chemical industry in the w: vasnt Ke for the production of suner- | 
of the British Empire. They possess! phosphates at cheapest costs 
fwe important factories in Great! Xualalampur in Malaya. States. 
Britain for the production of nitro- he cost of the fertiliser sold by 
igen by the contact method. The} the I.C.J. Ltd. in India was mate- 
largest of such factories with a ca-/|rially reduced by the addition of 
pacity of 2,60,000 tons is situated|super-phesphates which is much 
at Billingham. This factory was}! cheaper than sulphate of ammonia. 
started some time after the last| The fact that super-phosphate was| i? India. Indlan public has very vit: 
war. Thereafter four other factories} being added to the sulphate of am-/| Stakes in the establishment of the 
have been established with varying| monia before the mixture was sold | fertilisers factories for the production 
capacities, but all smaller than the| in India as a fertiliser is not dis- | Of nitrogenous fertilisers and super 
one at Billingham. All these facto-| closed anywhere in the report. | phosphates and previous experience 
ries are equipped with plants et| For the last 2 vears the LCT. Ltda, | as taught India that British Impert- 


| 


ammonia at India’s cost and India's 
risk, The Government of India wil 
have to depend upon the I. C. I. Ltd., 
at | for the purchase, erection and werk: 
of the faetory in Indfa. | 

PLAN TO EXPLOIT 
ahe J, C. LL Ltd, wilh thus:..com 
trol the Indian fertilisers industry 
and will at the end secure its object 
of monopolsing the fertiliser trade 
tal 
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the 


jrest.in the Alkali 


German manufacture known as the 
haberbosch plants. This process is 
considered to be the cheapest 
amongst all the processes at pre- 
sent known to chemical science, for 
the manufacture of ammonia, nitric 
acid, etc. 

I.C.I. Ltd. has a controlling inte- 
and Chesnical 
Corporation of India, Ltd., a com- 


}pany with an authorised capital of 


have been selling chemical fertilis- 
ers and persons in the know say 
that the fertilisers at present sup- 
pued are not only 2a mixture G 
sulphate of ammonia and super. 
phosphate but also include finely 
ground oil cakes powder. 
MYSORE PLANT 

In India, Mysore State was the 
first to erect a small pilot plant on 
‘he German process with a capacity 


alism always. seeks to exploit 
Empire and the dependencies by es- 
tablishing monopolistic trade 
selling British manufactures at 
munerative rates. Indian public 
therefore, 


sent fertilisers scheme, particularly 
because the Mission consists of Mem- 
bers from the British chemical carte] 
of tne i. C. 3. 


and | 


naturally suspicious of an | 
imperialistic designs behind the pre | 


L td. | 


of 
in 
The 
Rs. 


m about 10.000 tons of sulphate of, 
ammonia. The plant was manufac- 
tured, supplied, erected and put In 
working order by American experts, 
It is at present working profitably. | 
BIHAR EFFORT | 

The Congress Ministry in Bihar, | 
during its regime, made very serious |} 
efforts to establish a factory for the! 
production of sulphate of ammonia | 
and a scheme for a factory with aj 
capacity to produce about 60,060 
tons per year. Estimates of capital 
costs and costs of production were 


15 crores and a paid-up capital 
about some crore and a factory 
Bengal and another in Punjab. 
company has made a profit of 
3,23,510 during the last year. 
MANCHESTER PLANT 

In or about the year 1938, the 
LCI. Ltd., contemplated increasing 
the capacity of their factories to 
produce ammonia and nitric acid as 
a provision for the production of 
explosives for the anticipated war. 
It is a: pega that right upto the 
time England declared war against! nade and everything was ready for 
sedge ae agpeely Sa ! placing orders for the plant and. 

4 | buildings etc., When the Congress 

as gas masks etc. The LC.I. Ltd. Ministry suddenly resigned and the | 
punenaece from the German m2nu~| project was shelved, but Mr. Dube | 
acturers haberbosch plant having) who was one of important workers 
a capacity of 3,60,000 tons of sul-|)<5 published some information 
phate of ammonia. It is reparted carding the said project which 
that the machinery was received} now before the public. 
and erected at Manchester. After a| GINAWALA’S REPORT 
year of its working it was found] Sjr P.P, Ginawala an ex-member of | 
that the plant did not give satisfac-| Tariff Board has published a_ sepe- | 
‘ory results and the cost of produc-/rate pamphlet on the subject which | 
‘ion was higher than that of other] gives a complete history of the sug | 
ants. Attempts were made to im-| gestions made by the Tariff Board 
orove the Let! of She _Joent but | for st lay ting. 
all WL Le Pb Vv C1 © art. : 
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erected at Manchester. 
year of its working it was found 
ve satisfac- 
ag produc- 
other 


that the lant did 


: The Power Gas Corporation, 
}.whose representative is on the Fer- 
| tiliser Mission, is reported to be 
ithe firm which supplied the ac- 
|cessory equipment for the German 
} olant. There are reasons to suspect 
} that the three members of the Fer- 
} Gliser Committee had the said plant 
jin view while recommending to the 
| Government of India the instzalla- 
tion. of a single plant with a capa- 
} tity of 3,60,000 tons in India in pre- 
ference to a larger number of small- 
er units at different centres. 

The I.C.I. Ltd. are reported to be 
holding prospecting licences for 
the territories in the Ptinjab where 
gypsum and anhydrite are found 
in large quantities. 
{MPORT AND SALE OF 

FERTILISERS 

The sales of I.C.I. Ltd. fertilisers 
rose from 3,000 tons in 1927 to 
76,000 tons in 1938-39 and to 
1,30,000 tons in 1943. We are informed 
that the chemical fertilisers sold by 
the I.C.I. Ltd. were not purely sul- 
phate of ammonia. The fertiliser 
sold by the I.C.J. Ltd. was a mix- 
ture of sulphate of ammonia and 
super-phosphates upto 1942. 

The I.C.J. Ltd. is the licencee of 
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was one of important workers 

| published some information re- 

| garding: the said project which is 
now before the public. 


| GINAWALA’S REPORT 


Sir P.P. Ginawala an ex-member of | 
Tariff Board has published a sepa- 
rate pamphlet on the subject which 
gives a complete history of the sug 
gestions made by the Tariff Board 
for starting factories for producing 
fertilisers in India. The said pamph- 
‘Tet gi further details of the capi- 
‘tal costs and costs of production of 
sulphate of ammonia on the basis of 
the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report on the manufacture of 
chemical nitrogen in 1937 and gives 
detailed estimates of capital cost for | 
starting fertiliser factories. 
TRAVANCORE SCHEME 

The State of Travancore with Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iver as the Chief 
Minister and Sir Gopalaswamy lyen- 
ger as Chairman of the Travancore 
Fertiliser Manufacturing Co. have 
already secured the plant and machin- 
ery which the makers are now erect- 
ing and expect to start working by 
the end of 1945. The Travancore 
plant is reported to have a capacity 
to produce about 60,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia per year and thic | 
capital costs are estimated at 1 crore | 
and 25 lakhs of rupees only. inclusive 
of everything estimated for by the 
mission. 

The Nizam’s Government 
ed to be actively pursuing 2 
project. 


LOCAL PRODUCTION 

The Tata Iron and Steel 
the Indian Iron and Steel 
have been producing sulphate of 
ammonia as a by-product but the 
total production is only about 25 000 | 
tons per year. 
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is report: | 
Similiar 


Co., and 
Works 


have only a few 
the mining 
licences in Punjab over vast areas 
reported to contain gypsum = anhy- 
drite. Lord Linlithgow, the former 
Viceroy of India, has after his return 
to England, joined the Board = =e«oOf } 
Directors of the I. C. I. Ltd. | 
Cc. I. SPECIAL INTEREST 
The IL. C. I. Ltd. have a vital in- 
terest in Indian Chemical industry 
as the company already possesses 
two factories and is intensely inter- 
ested in the manufacturer of nitro- 
genous fertilisers. The I. C. I. Ltd., 
had their own men on the Ferti- 
liser Mission to India who have 
recommended a single factory with 
3-1/2 lacs tons capacity. The com- 
pany has a plant ready in Man- 
chester. The Company is in a better 
position to expedite the = erection 
and working of the factory. The 
company holds the key to the sue- 
cessful working of the whole scheme 
as recommended in the report. 
Ic. i. LTD.'S NET 
The 1. C. I. Ltd. has thus spread its 
net for catching and controlling the 
fertilisers trade of India and secur- 
ing for itself: the monopolistic <on- 
trol of production, and distribution of 
Sulphate of ammonia. The company 
also possess the cheapest eben 
in the world and ts thus in a posi- 
tion wo drive any competitor — from 
the field of nitrogenous fertilisers if 
anv dares to start its production and 
distribution in India. The I. C. Ll. Ltd., 
have by their tact, influence and 
capacity brought the Government of 
India to the point of entrusting the 
preparation of the whole profect of 
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tae Devel opment of the Fertilizer Industry 
in India," 
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SOURCE: FREE PRESS JOURNAL - January 27, 1945 


CAN STATE COMPETE WITH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE? 


GAPS LEFT BY INSUFFICIENT 
PRODUCTION 


The findings of the Fertilisers Mission were considered 
in five articles in the “Free Press Journal” recently. 


“Certifax”’ 


in the contribution below comments on the 


int developments and the steps taken by the Government 


Led 
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to implement the proposals of the Mission and dis- 


he problems that arise out of Government’s policy in 

ng for only 17.5 per cent of the country’s need, thus 
; eaving gaps that may be filled in by private enterprise to 
‘ithe. detriment of the State-owned factory. 


w Delhi cable announces that 
th PGovernment of India have _ fi- 
nigh@d examining the report of the 
Teehnical Mission on the production 
of artificial Fertilisers in India, and 
have now decided to establish, as a 
i first step, a 


Mhanbad in Bihar, This factory 
would manufacture about 3-1/2 lakhs 


tons of sulphate of ammonia per 
annum, which will not. suffice Lo 
meet all the needs of the country 
in this behalf, estimated by the 
Technical Mission at over 2,000,000 
tons per annum. Government = are 
also investigating the prospects of 
erecting another unit producing 
1,00,000 tons per annum, on a site 
somewhere south of the Vindhyas. 
The Mission. had recommended a 
single factory of the capacity, sit- 
uated in one place, somewhere 
near Aligarh. This suggestion was 
yopen to the obvious objection that 
i the factory on this site will be far 
both from coal and gypsum, which 
pwill have to be transported over 
long distances. The selection of the 
site now reported to have Been made 
by Government seems to have ad- 
vantages over the earlier one in res- 
pect of the nearness of coal, 
also 
 fals. also, it is 


At this new site, 
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factory at Sindri, near} 


tons of sulphate of ‘ammonia. 


and | 
in regard to other raw mater- es after a year of working, as the 
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Jat Manchester. 


Imperial Chemical 
"concern will 


subsidiary industries may be 
developed, which may be a further 
point in its favour. But even so 
it might be open to the objection 
that its capacity not permitting it to 
meet the demand in full, this Govern- 
ment concern may have to _ face 
ruthless competition from much 
Stronger private enterprises like that 
of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
and because of this factor, it may be- 
come a burden upon the public, 
HABERBOSCH PLANT 

The arrangements proposed for the 
purchase of plant and machinery, as 
also for setting up the factory. will, 
it seems, have to be carried on un- 
der the influence of the same iIn- 
ternational cartel, the Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. The latter 
have, it is said, a plant of their own 
ready at Manchester, which they had 
purchased before the War from Ger- 
nianyv, but which did not give full sa- 
tisfaction, and hence their desire to 
find ‘a profitable buyer to take it off 
their hands. The Haberbosch plant 
they had bought from German manu- 
facturers had a capacity of 3,60,000 
It was 
and erected at Manchester, 
Satis- 


S said, 


received 
in 1939, but was found not very 


ost. of production was higher in this 
in other plants. Nothwitk 

, the factory 

1 as improvemeé 

effected to the desirec 

plant is suid to be now vi ing idle 
If such a factory 1s 
set up in India as a Government con- 
cern through the influence of thie. 
Industries, that 
be able indirectly to 
control the entire Fertilisers indus- 
try in this country in a monopolistic 
manner, both for 
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'taet manufacturers 


pigs 


7 to be satisfied. Careful cdinetitera tori 


of this subject 
on to devise w 


is, it is sald, going’ 
ways and means of» as- 
sociating State and Provinrial’ Got- 
ernments in the scheme. But all 
this planning is from the point of 
view of the States and Provinces as 
consumers meeting their demand 
from this central government—own- 
ed factory,—and not as potential pro- 
ducers themselves. Some of the 
States, however, like Mysofe’ and 
Travancore, have already Fertilisers 
plants of their own, Travaricore’s”’ 
being much the more considerable of 
the two. The aggregate output of 
these may not, individually, be suffi- 
cient to meet more#than purely local 
demand, if even that. If so, they will 
not enter into competition with the 
Central Government Plant. Besides. 
arrangements can be made with them 
to prevent overlapping or 
competition. But how wou 
apply to the Provinces, i 
their zeal for local autonomy, may 
disregard altogether such control 
monopolies ?- 

TRAVANCORE PLANT 

The Travancore scheme, Sir Rama- 
swamy Mudaliar pointed out,. in. an- 
swer to a question at his Press Cowi- 
ference, differed substantially~ from 
the plan of the Government of; Indfa. 
The venture would, consequently, be 
watched with care by the Govern- 
ment of India. Credit, however, was 
claimed by the Government of India, 
on the ground that they had made 
available facilities for the purchase 
of the Travancore plant. more .than 
six months ago, and that similar fa- 
cilities had also been provided “for 
other experts to go abroad and cot- 
of such _ plant 
and equipment, and also to raise 
capital in British India. This’ may 
he taken as. an earnest of their. de 
sire not to. be at the mercy of foreign 
cartels monopolising such products. 

According to the Supply Member, 
from the date of ordering the plant 
to production actually being, avail- 
able for distribution, it would re 
quire two years. The Government 
of India factory would consequently © 
not vield results before 1947. During 
this period, the Imperial Chemical 
Industries will strike their roots 
deeper, and. establish contacts, which 
the centrally owned and worked 
Government Plant at Sindri might 
pre. at impos ible to COs, 
eee 


ingsptinind thap theligaxim 
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sider able room for alternative ‘sources: 
of supply or additional plants being 
set up to make up the balance of our 
needs. 1f Government, howevet, 
operates in the tield in competition 
with such privately owned plants, st 
is very likely the public may have 
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- Seems,’ hay arried. on un- 
der Preys ’ influence of the same 1n- 
tern tional al Cartel, the Imperial 
Chemical’ Industries Ltd. The latter 
have, it is said, a plant of their own: 
teatly at. Manchester, which. they had 
‘Purchased before the War from Ger- 
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many, but which did not give full sa. 
i age and hence thee desire 2. : 
find ‘a profitable buyer to take it off 
their hands. The Haberbosch plant 
they had bought from German manu- 
facturers had a capacity of 3,60,009 
‘tons of sulphate of’ammonia. It was 
received and erected. at Manchester, 
in 1939, but was found not very satis. 
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istage in regard to tifs industrv 
as the “en of the beginning.” 


© The stage of scrutinising the Tech- 
‘nical Mission’s report having, ended, 


- consisting of Sir James 
- and Dr. H. K, Sen, Director. of Indus- 
' tries, 


as well as to the United States, to 
negotiate for the purehase of the 
necessary plant and equipment — to 


{the Pitkeathly Mission going abroad. 


concern will 
| control 


manner, both for production and dlis- 


Chemical Industries 
ing licences in the Punjab, and even 


factory after a year of workin 
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Government Plant 


jon the ground that, th i made 
available facilities tk “the _ hase 
of the Travancore plant. mo 
six months ago, and that ‘simi 
= S had also been  ppovié | 
other experts to go. abroad and. coty 
| tact manufacturers, of mich a 
it, and also to: rafge 
- British India, This: may | 
n as.an earnest o Pb. de. 
Sire not to. be at the mercy ot fore y 
cartels monopolising such’ products. _ 
According to the: Supply Member 
from the date of ordering.the plant 
to production actually being ava 
able for distribution, it wotild re 
quire two years. The Government’: 
of India factory would consequently | 
not yield. results before 1947. During 
this period, the Imperial Chemical 
Industries will strike their roots - 
deeper, and. establish contacts, whieh 
the centrally. owned and worked 
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plant is suid to be: now ‘Wing: idle 
If such a factory 1s 


influence of the. 
Industries, that 
be able’ indirectly to 
the entire Fertilisers indus- 
try in this country in a monopolistic 


cern through the 
Imperial Chemical 


as the Imperial 
have prospect- 


tribution especially 


factories in the Punjab and Bengal. 
PITKEKATHLY MISSION 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the Sup- 

Member of the Government of 

[India, has characterised the present 


and Government having taken cer 
tain decisions regarding the site for 
their own Fertilisers Factory, it 1s 
now decided to send a special Mission 
Pitkeathly 


Bihar, to the United Kingdom | 


start operations, as also to secure 
technicians to help to erect the ma: 


chinery. 
The next stage will thus begin with 


Though that Mission is entitled to 
find out how far a new design will 
be required to suit Indian conditions 
given the widespread influence _ of 
the LC.L., (on whose Board is Lord 
Linlithgow, a former Viceroy of In- 
dia), it is not unlikely that the Man- 
chester plant of the LCI. may after 
all be recommended for purchase 
even by this independent Mission 
of India Government officials. If a 
really free choice, most suited to 
Indian conditions, 


economical, is to be made, it might 
be better to associate with such a 
1 Mission. some non-official element, 
| preferably some representatives of 
agrarian interests of small or large 
cultivators. 


is to be erect- 


| The Sindri factory 
ed at the cost of the 
of India. and will be worked as 


central public 
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‘siderable: ter 
set up to make up the balance ofiour 
needs. IWEVET, | 

operates in the field in competition 

With such privately owned plants, 1 

is very likely the public may have 

to pay much higher prices, particu 
larly in view of the very strong. posi- 
tion of 

Imperial. Chemical Industries. 


central 
thought, will provide an assured madr- 


as well as most | 


yovernment 


enterprise. Its esti- 
inated annual output of about 3-1/2 
lakhs tons of sulphate of ammonia, 


at Sindri migtit 
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the monopolistic cartel of 


PROBLEM OF MARKET 
For the moment, however, Govern- 


ment have not decided whether the 
additional plants needed would ‘have 
to be government-owned or would be 
left to private | 
cial and State governments are dee}- 
jly interested in the matter, not only 
because agriculture is 
subject; but 
demand for these products will be 
from the States and Provinces. They 
therefore naturally feel concerned. in 
this decision of the Government of In- 
dia. But whether they participate. in 


enterprise. Pravin. 


a provincial 


also because the real 


financing this or other projects for 


setting up this vital, national indus- 


try, their requirements over a given 
period have been submitted to the 
government. This, it 4s 


ket for the Sindri Plant. But what 
if some of the Provincial or State Gov- 
ernments indent for their requifte- 
ments with other competing _ plants, 
whether in any State or under any 
competing private enterprise as the 
Imperial Chemical Industries? 

At the present time, Government's 
plan is to make available Fertilisers 
produced at the. central factory to 
the cultivator through Provincial and 
State Governments at Rs. 125|- per 
ton, leaving it to the latter to dis- 
tribute the material. This price — of 
Rs. 125!- per ton has been calculated 

on the non-profit basis for the Gov- 

ernment of India setting up and con: 

ducting the industry. Government, 

however, would pay and treat labour 

as a model employer, with adequate 

housing and other amenities to the 

employees. For competitive purpos- 

es such cost of production, and the 

selling price based upon it, may be 
needlessly expensive to the tax pay- 
er; and the view that government 
must act as a model employer hardly 
outweighs this consideration. To the. 
small-scale consumer of fragmented 
holdings, also, the cost may be \un- 


falls woefully short of the  coun-| economical, unless he is compulsorily 
trv’s needs of over 2 million|combined into a co-operative society 
| tons. The balance would|for all purposes of agrarian . life. 
fhave to be supplied from other which may guarantee a cultivating 


! sources. 


; ments, 
sumers of fertilisers, are 


The interests of the Indian 
| States as well as Provincial Govern- 
who are all potential con- 
materially 


area large enough to be econamical 
for using such artificial fertilisers’ to 
increase the field, and so to improve 
his standard of living. 


involved. and, therefore, will 


have 
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Refer to my despatch no. 1836’dated February 9, 1945 
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regarding implications of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


in the Government of India's plan for development of fertilizer 
industry in India, 
4 
aia The Consulate has been informed that there are talks 


1 = 
going on at the present time between Tata interests and 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. with a view to their 
combining to establish an operating agency for the Govern- 
ment of India's fertiliser imlustry. It is said that if 
the Tatas and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. can reach 
| an agreenent they will offer the Government of India their 


agency to operate and manage the Government's fertiliser 
industry, The plan is said to involve the following: 
(1) Ammonium nitrate, ammonium explosives and ammonium 
fertilizer will be produced, 
(2) Government of India will purchase ammonium nitrate,nitric aci 
and explosives at high prices which will enable the fertiliser 
factories to supply sulphate of ammonia to the public at 


A-~ 52 


Bombay 


Rs. 25 per tan. 


The possibility of a combination of Tata and Imperial 


Chemical Industries Ltd, interests for such a project is not 


inaoncelvable, It should be pointed out, however, that this 
is third or fourth hand information which the Consulate has 
no means of confirming at the prestnt tine, 
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SUBJECT Report on shellac shipments for period from 
16 to 28. 
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American Consulate 
Madras, India, March 5, 1945. 


SUBJECT: Reported remarks of A.C, KRISHNASWAMI on return 
from business trip to the United States. 


G4 5 | 

The consul has the honor to quote below in full the remarks 
of Mr. A.C. KRISHNASWAMI as reported in the INDIAN EXPRESS, a 
Madras newspaper, on March 5, 1945. Mr. Krishnaswami was the 
subject of despatch No.167, September 23, 1944, preceding his 
journey to the United States. On his return to Madras on 
February 21, 1945, he called at the consulate to announce his 
return. He was unrestrained in his expressions of delight in 
his experiences in the United States. He spoke enthusiastically 
and gratefully of his cordial reception at the Department of 
State and at other government offices to which the Department — 
had introduced him. He said that the business aspects of his 
trip were equally gratifying. 
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The headline of the following article is, of cqurse, the 
nomena & The report appears to be accurate. 


"INDIAN EXPRESS, Madras, India, March 5, 1945. 


oY 


American Ignorance About India 


Mr. A.C. Krishnaswami's Tour Impressions 


Trichinopoly, Feb.28. 


Mr. A.C. Krishnaswami, Director of the Travancore 
Chemicals and Fertilisers, was felicitated on his 
successful conclusion of his American tour in connection 
with the fertilisers mission by the Trichinopoly District 
Journalists' Association at the District Board meeting 
Hall. Dr. T.S.S. Rajan, ex-Minister, presided. 


W/OD 


Dr. Rajan in his introductory remarks said that the - 
object of Mr. Krishnaswami's mission to America was to 
study the conditions in regard to the artificial production 
of manures. i 


Narrating his experiences of his american tour, 
Mr. A.C. Krishnaswami referred to newspapers in America 
and said there (in america) editors of newspapers seemed 
to have no influence on the views of the people and 
greater importance was given to the views of columnists, 
who seemed to have more influence than editors. 


Mr. Krishnaswami 


-2- 


Mr. Krishnaswami added that most of the Americans 
were entirely ignorant about India. After referring to 
the American social life, the speaker paid a tribute to 
the adoption and working of the queue system in New York 
which was orderly and well conducted and commended for 
its adoption in India. 


In reply to a question Mr. Krishnaswamy said that 
America was keenly interested in capturing the Indian 
market in the field of aircraft and industrial production. 


Dr. Rajan said that it was a slavish mentality to 
expect anything from America or from any other nation. 
It, was a foolish thing to be carried away by headlines 
in newspapers about the speeches of Mrs. Pandit, which 
would never make President Koosevelt to interfere on 
behalf of India. 


In conclusion he congratulated Mr. Krishnaswami 
on his successful American tour and wished every success 
for the successful launching of the fertiliser plant, 


which would go a long way to relieve the famine and food 
problem in the country. 


Mr. N, V. Vaidyanatha Iyer proposed a vote of 
thanks. - (From Our Correspondent) ." 
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Original and ozalid to Department, 


Copy 


to american Consulate General, Calcutta, 
American Mission, New Delhi. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Memorandum of Conversation 


DATE: March 17, 1945 


West India Chemical Company 


PARTICIPANTS: Office of Representative Jessie 
Miss Borjes, BC 


MAY 2.5 1945, 
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Miss Sumners' secretary teleochoned to say that a report had been 


received that tne West India Chemical Company, Ltd., ownea by J. M. 
Erickson Company, had requested a loan from this Government for use 
in producing magnesium and thet tne loan had liter been cancelled, 
Information was desired as to the reason for the cancellation. 


(The West India Chemical Company, whose headauarters are at Matinew- 
town, Inazgua, Bahamas, is engaged in tne manufacture of salt from sea 
water. t 1s owned and overated by tne Erickson brothers who are 
American citizens. Magnesium is also a product of sea water, ) UL 

~,, 

After some inquiry I finally got in touch with Mr. Clarence Wendelf 
of the Commodities Division He ascertained from Mr. A. H. Sawyer, of | 


~+ @ 


the Aluminum and Magnesium Division of the WPB (ext. 2969) that the 

west India Chemical Comoany had planned in 1941 to erect a plant to 
produce magnesium. They had intended to obtain a loan from the Defense 
Plant Corporation but, instead, they financed the project indgsyvpendently 
and proceeded to complete a plant to produce magnesia (oxide,magnesium). 
They secured priorities through the WPB. It is not entirely clear 
whether they finished tne plant as the WPB did not follow through. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
Bombay, India, April 9, 1945 
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SUBJECT: 
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Further Revort on Establishment of Automobile 
Factory in Western India by the Chrysler Corporation. 
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THE HONORABLE fund I) 


; Fa 
. ' 


MN THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honoy to refer to Bombay's airgram no. A-4 
of January 8, 1945 regarding the visit to the United States 
of Lir. Lalchand Hitachand, brother of lir. Walchand Hirachand, 
in connection with the latter's negotiations with the Chrysler 
Corporation regarding the establishment of an automobile fac- 
tory in Western India for the production of Chrysler cars. The 
Department is also referred to Bombay's despatch no. 1406 of 


June 18, 1944, entitled "Establishment of Automobile Factory 
in Western India." 


Mir. Wynne G. Cannon, a representative of the Chrysler 
Export Corporation, arrived in India several days ago to sur- 
vey the field on behalf of his principals. Mr. Cannon was 
connected with the General Motors Corporation in India from 
1927 to 1932. The important points brought out during a 


conversation I had with Nr. Cannon on April 9th were as 
follows: 


} 
aed 


(1) A final agreement has yet to be signed between the 
Chrysler Corporation and Mr. Walchand Hirachand. What in fact 


has been signed, according to Mr. Cannon, is "an agreement 
to conclude an agreement." 


. ‘ . 
Development 
TS 


(2) Although Hirachand has been working on this scheme 
for five years he has made no definite arrangements regarding 
the site for the plant, and such elementary plans as those 
concerning electric power, railway facilities, drainage, etc. 
are still in the air. Mr. Cannon was of the opinion, however, 
that the plant would be established in Bombay and that the 
delay had been occasioned by the high prices asked for the 
properties which Hirachand had in mind as a site for the plant. 
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ee (3) Hirachand 
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(3) Hirachand has apparently not as yet obtained 
definite assurance from the Government of India that the 
necessary dollar exchange will be forthcoming for the es- 
tablishment of the assembly plant. Mr, Cannon is leaving 
for Delhi this week where he will discuss the question 
with Sir Ardeshir Dalal. 


(4) According to Mr. Cannon, there is considerable 
opposition to the assembly plant scheme among many of the 
Chrysler dealers in India, based on the fact that they do 
not like Hirachand and that they do not trust his business 
methods. 


Mr. Cannon indicated that during the four days he had 
spent in Bombay he had heard from a good many sources that 
Hirachand's business reputation left something to be desired 
and that several people with whom he had discussed the 
matter thought that Chrysler was making a mistake in ally- 
ing themselves with Hirachand. I remarked to Mr. Cannon 
that in my opinion he could expect to encounter considerable 
difficulty and delay in obtaining the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India for sufficient dollar exchange to get the new 
plant established. I pointed out that the Birla interests 
were allying themselves with Morris, a British company, and 
with Studebaker, and that the Government of India woulc con- 
sicer Birla's project as the lesser of two evils in that e 
British motor cer menufecturer was involved. 


It appeared from my conversation with Mr. Cannon that 
the whole project is still in a somewhat nebulous stage of 
development. Personally, 1 find it difficult to believe 
that the Government of India will be willing to release any 
consicerable quantity of dollar exchange for such a project, 
in view of its dislike and distrust of Hirachand, while the 
fact that an American company is involved will not make the 
Government of India view the matter with any great favor. 
Chrysler's policy is still the same in that they are advanc- 
ing no funds for the establishment of the assembly plant; 
the capital involved will be entirely Indian. It is interest- 
ing to note that the shares of the projected company, the 
Premier Automobile Company, were over-subscribed by 300 per- 
cent shortly after the issue went on the market. 


Mr. Cannon wil) return to Bombay after visiting Delhi 
and Madras and I shall keep the Department fully informed of 


any further developments regarding this project. 


Respectfully yours, 


866.16 (860) Howard Donovan 
HD: fp American Consul 


Original and Hectograph to the Department 
Copy to American Mission, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Consulate, Madras. 
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Reference is made to Bombay's despatch no, 1490 of August 4, 
1944 entitled "Ketablishment of Automebile Factory in India by 
Birla Brothers®, and to Caleutta’s despatch no, 271 of August 26, 
1944. entLtled "Pro fect for the Establishment of Automotive hiam-~ 
faeturing in -* Mr. G D. Birla informed me yesterday that 
his representative in the United States wis still negotiating with 


, Studebaker Wut thet he had weitten very little to ir. Birle in 


India on the subject, as he did not wish the British censors to 
“get hold of any of hie reports on the subject. tir. Birla indicated 


that he woult) know very little of the negotiations with Studebacer 


il his representative returned to India. 


ir, Birla said that he had concluded an agreement with the 

field interests to produce the idorris car in India. However, 
he sr.id that he wae suspiedous of the good intentions of the 
BMpffield group in this transaction, I inquired if he thought they 
vould deliberately try to sabotage the whole matter, to which Lit, 


Birla replied thet they would not cause the scheme to fail entirely 


but that they would endeavor to hinder it by cslays, lis egree- 
ment vith the luffLeld interests has a cleuse which. permits him to 
necotiate with american manufacturers and to conelnude an agreement 
with them regercing production, ete, ie said that this clause 
was permitted by the british intexests in view of the fact that 
they felt, Anerican vrocuction metho’s yould be toe evpensive for 

e yelatively small number of Cars, say 7,000 per axmum, which 
is plant would be able to turn out, 
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THE°HONORABLE 
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aa 


~~ Pring Oa 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


He P 


WASHINGTON. 


mn Meee tt ayy Weim . 


SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose clippings of an 

article which appeared in the economic Sunplement 
of the Free Press Journal, Bombay, June 2, plod. 
in which the Imperial Chemical Industries, Lin 

s accused of efforts to stifle the development 
chemical industries in India. ‘ihe free Press 
Journal has carried numerous articles on this subject 
from time to time durins the past two years and there 
has been much repetition. Salient points of the 
controversy have been previously repvorted by this 
Consulate. Reference in this connection is MAG to 
Bombay's despatch no. 1856 dated /ebruary 
entitled "Implication of the Imperial chemi 
Industries in Government Plans for Development of 
Fertilizer Industry in India". 


Although it is believed that the nationalist 
Indian's view of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, is known to the Department, the enclosed 
article is transmitted as additional background 
information on the activities of this combine in 
India. The Imperial emical Industries Limited is 
accused of having employed unethical measures in past 
years to discourage the development of an Indian 
chemical industry. statistics are cuoted to support 
the claim that the 1.C.I., through their agents in 


LATER roar ATE 
AR TAF 
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India, dumped heavy chemicals in the local market 

to attain that end. Whether or not the conclusions 
arrived at by the Free Press Journal writer are 
justified, can better be determined by the Department 
of Commerce where world statistics are available for 
comparison of prices. 


As the Department is aware, the Free Press 
Journal (see Confidential Press Data Sheet) is probably 
not averse to interpreting statistics to suit 
nationalist aspirations. On the other hand, there are 
reasons to believe that the 1I.C.1I. may have indulged 
in practices favorable to the maintenance of their 
monopolistic position in the chemical industry in 
India. 


Respectfully yours, 


i, 
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ran 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul 


Hnelosure: 


Clippings of an article in the 
economic supplement of the Free 
Press Journal 
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Original and hectograph to the Departmen’ 
Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Calcutta 
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‘Endlosure to Despatch no. 2097 dated June 3, 1945 from 
Howard Donovan, American Consul, Bombay, on subject of 


"Criticism of Activities in India of the Imperial 


Chemical Industries, Limited", 


SOURCE: FREE PRESS JOURNAL - June 2, 1945 


Heavy themicals industry is a basic need of India With- 
out it there can be ho genuine industrialisation of the coun- 
ity. If it is in foreign control, industrialisation, will be handi- 
capped. In this article, the author examines a subject which 
has caused great concern te Indian chemical interests, name- 
ly, the past and future activities of that gigantic British com- 
bine, the I,C.I, Big Business has to be watched even within 
its country as proved by Pied Piper in Rats. More vigilant 
should we be when it' relates to us. 


| 


{ 
' 
i 


When we think of tho future of ‘ration. The finan@fal strength ‘of this | 


the chemical. industry . in Tadia big merger far exceeds £100.000,300, 
the greatest problem that arises | DIFFICULT TASK 

before us is whether the Imperial}; ‘These facts are sufficient to illus- 
Chemical Industries would permit trate the difficult task which the ris- 
Indian Chemical Industries to} ing chemical industries in India face. 
thrive oy would try to stifle them | The successful grappling of this pro- 


at the very inception. For a blem therefore demands great alert. 
convincing answer to this ques-| M€SS on the part of an politiciaas, 
tion one must know the make-up | &teatest : adventure ae Byoround 
of the Imperial Chemieal Indus. | SP%*%, OF. Patlevsm. on tine eating 
tries Ltd: our financiers and our technicians. 


But this is not all. What we sha‘l 

Lord MeGowan the Chief of Lc, | require in the postwar period» will 
Was enthusiastic during his address |/Mee~ suitable protection from 
at the Annual General Meeting of} National Government which. has. the 
the LC... held in London on the 24th ‘good of the nation in its heart. 


May 149. He said he could stategr” If all this is not forthcoming the | 
without fear of contradiction that# £.C.]. with Continue to prove a menace | 


had the company not been in exist-}to the indigenous chemical indus- 
ence, organised and directed as it} tries. To illustrate this point let us 
was, the whole ability of Britain to f examine. the. modus operandi of this 
prosecute the war would have been great company in India. The first 
gravely, if not fatally, impaired.] factor that we have to consider. is 
Lord McGowan. complained « that} the fact that there is a company call- 
loose talk regarding cartels and com-{ed the Imperial Chemical Industries 
bines was almost invariably based] (India) Ltd.—subsidiary of tha 
upon ill-informed generalisations on] mother company. This is supposed io 
the part which they (cartels) played|be a company incorporated in India 
in the industrial hfe of the couniry.|/and can have all the  advantajses 
} which might be offered to any other 
WATCH THE Lures : Indian concern. 

MONOPOLY SECURED 

The performance of the LCI. in 


helping Britain to prosecute and win This LC.1. (India) Ltd. has prs 
the war may be a matter of proper} Cured 50 years monopoly from the 
pride and congratulations as far as Government of India to work Miia 
the British people are concerned. To the mineral resources of the Pun- 
the rest, the complaints against car jab. This was | secured by the 
tels and exploitation by them of the .C.1. (India) Ltd. in a fit of ab 
industrially backward regions cf the sent-mindedness on the part of 
world. are quite correct. We in the Indian financiers. In no other 
India are on the eve of a_ heavy country would = the Government 
programme of industrialisation and have given such rights to a com- 
we have to watch earefully the actt- pany without inviting all the pos- 


vities of the LC.I. In order to make sible and prospeetive buyers of | 


this potnt clear it is useful to know monopolies. 
the historv of the formation of I.C.T. 
in eine utter tenet war. steady and deliberate efforts were 
es er eiey, made by foreign chemical industries 
We have t@ qgmapa against this] to stiffle the gowth of indigenous 
activity and stig@hecapebations so that} chemical industries here. This is not 
: pieimdica our indus-}an idle statement. The written and 
jastavar period: | oral evidence submitted to the Indian 
mits to operate} Tariff Board by various Indian che- 
Jats’ in .our own] mical companies in 1930 bear testi- 
Pare’ of the} Mony to the statement made above. 


trial effort in the™ 
We must have .thg.4 
pur own. raWw-Thay 


After the first world war very 


ocean, freights, insurance, and better! 


packing for exports are considered 
the prices for Bombay should ‘be at 
least! £2. higher than the prices rul- 
ing in England. 

DUMPING WITH ULTERIOR 

MOTIVES 

In view of this the lowering 

down of prices proves that I.C.1. 

through their agents were dump- 

ing their products in the Indian 
market at unremunerative prices. 

The motive behind this act is too 

obviously to be mentioned. 

If this dumping activity on the 
part of the LC.l. and other imperial 
producers was freely allowed, if this 
country remains unprotected against 
such operations of the foreign car- 
tels, the rising Indian industry will 
have hardly any chance to thrive. 
It is impossible to compete against a 


tcombine which has markets flung 


“ 
. 


—— 


pire. This combine can sell certain 
chemucals in the Indian market at 
unremunerative prices and at the 
Same time can sell the same com- 
modities at very high prices in other 
markets where there is no fear of 
competition from indigenous indus: 
tries. India must — stand _ protected 
against such operations of inter- 
dominion and imperial combines. 

The evidence before the Indian 
Tariff Board given in 1939 is reveal- 
ing. The attitude of the agents of 
the Imperial. Chemical Industries is 
best exposed by reference to the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by their 
agents Messrs. Brunner, Mond and 
Co. (India) Ltd. to the Tariff Board 
On the Sth December 3428: 

“Tt was not our intention to 
take any part in this |. enquiry 
as we felt that an Importing and 
Selling Co., such as ours is at 
present, occupies an invidious 
position in endeavouring to 
oppose the grant of protection to 
manufacturers in this country, 
seeing that the ultimate issue lies 


———— ee 6 eee 
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In this evidence it was ‘proved that 


industries that are to grow nere. the LCI. through — their agents in’ 
INE ; . this country dumped some o 1e 
GRE Bere Lae Het ) heavy chemicals in the markets of 


Let us, examine the genesis of the | India with a view to terrorise the 
LC.4i. and the motives with which it} |ndian producers. The following table 


Was started: The DF OR FF Lid. Gane will show clearly that when Indian | 


into existence towards the end of producers began producing certain 


four largest concerns in Great Bil- } of these chemie use. 
tain, namely, the Brunne Wc a, spielen ceeiatieieidanial, unas ammmmeaiiiitic 


between the aoility of sich 
manufacturers to meet the de- 
mands of consumers as, regardse 
quantity, quality and time of 


1924~— 1925 1926- Percent. 
20 26 ae Reduction. 
161.07 141.6 130.9 42. D.C. 
99.5 Ey, $0.5 48 -p. Cc. 
363.2 349.5 308.5 20: hh. C. 
86.8 98.1 09.6 te 
369.1 330.7 300.2 28 Pp C. 
155.2 80.8 70.5 24 . = 
202.5 176.8 146.1 ST eh 


very wide in the whole of the Em-- 


| delivery and the abi- 
lity of the consumers to pay the 
enhanced price which the manu- 
facturers naturally expect to re- 
sult from protection.” 
CONSUMERS CAJOLED 
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The same Messrs. Brunner, . Mond 
.& Co, persuaded the consumers in 
India to back them up in continuing 
their importing activities. ‘They, 
therefore, issued a. circular. to the 
consumers which is reproduced be- 
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eS pesaty of “iE agents Mes Brunner, Mond — cat 
Jl ] his is bg eae seb Co. (India) id. to the. Tariff Board 
‘pa yea ibe a “tonipeny Spend pico pbratet n India] on the 8th December | 

10. -}and can. hive. all the Sdeabtnaen Tt was not our intention ‘to | 
See which might be offered to any other |] take any part in this . enquiry 
ow Indian concern. as we felt that an Importing and | 
The MONOPOLY SECURED Selling. Co., en as be ad at | 
BY : resent, occupies an invidious 
ee ritalin. to Oh A and ‘win This LCI, (India) Ltd. has an position in gre ene. oe to. 
the war may be a matter.of proper} Cured 50 years monopoly from the oppose the grant of protection to 
ride congratulations as, far as} Government of India to work. up manufacturers in this country, 
the British. people are egncerned,, To} the mineral resources of the Pun- || | 


the rest, the complaints against car: 
tels and exploitation by them of the 


industrially backward regions. cf the]. 


world. are quite correct. We in 
India are on the eve of a | heavy 
programme of industrialisation and 
we have to watch carefully the acti- 
vities of the I.C.I. In order to make 
this point clear it is useful to know 
the history of the formation of I.C.Y. 
in England and its operations in our 
country after: the last, world war. 
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trial effort i Xs 
We must’ have ti 
| put, Own’ ‘raw-th 


Fcountry for the ‘pes 
industries that are to grow here, 


GENESIS OF [.C.1, 


I.C.I. 
was started: 

into existence 
1926 by the 
four largest 


The. I.C.J. 


amalgamation of tn 


concerns in Great bi 
tain, namely, the Brunner, 


Nobe! Industries Ltd., th 
United Alkali Co. Ltd. and the B 
lish Dyestuffs: Corprn. Ltd. 
with these big four 


merger, 
sulphate of ammonia, even in Indi 
Were forced to join this great com 
bination for fear of being thrott let 
out. It will be seen, therefore, 
the formation of this giant 


mical Industry. 


OSTENSIBLE OBJECT 
The. principal ovject 
this combination was 


Was, to all appearance, to 
the internal 


United Kingdom which after the w: 1r 


With 


nation was also intended to oppose 
the activities of big German com- 
bines like I. G. Farbenindus trie. Its 
main object. however, has been — cq 
control the whole of the chemical 
and allied trade of the Rritish Domi- 
nions, Crown Colonies. Denendenties 
and Mandated Territories. It will be 
at once seen that such a huge com. 
bination with special prerogativ 
with special rights and special esti 
polies can become a formidable 
menace to small Indian concerns. 
The general activities of the T.C*t 
excend over a very large field of 
industries such as. acids. alkalies. 
nitrogenous products. chlorino pro- 


equipments, dyestuffs. 


ducts, cements and limes, CXPiosives. 
ammunitions. naval and military 
chemical fer- 
tillisers, paints, varnishes, liquors, 
polishes, cellulose and its allied pro- 
ducts. Jn fact not a single chemica] 
industry or other allied indus stry has 
been left out of their sphere of ope. 


Btawar period: 
eyase s CO Operate 


hitaretee’ of the 


Let us. examine the genesis of the 
and the motives with w hich it 


Ltd. came 
towards the end of 


Le 


Mona 


tT. 
Along 
companies, all 
their subsidiaries also came into the 


Some of the producers = 


inat 
combine 
started threatening the Indian Che. 


whieh ! 
incorporated | 

minimise | 
competition in the} 
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j In this evidence it was ‘proved that: 
their agents in- 


sa 


jab. This was \ secured - by - 


oral evidence submitted to the Indian 
Tariff Board by various Indian che- 
mical companies in 1930 bear testi- 
mony to the statement made above. 


the I.C.I. through 
this country dumped some of the 
heavy chemicals in the markets of 
India with a view to terrorise the 
Indian producers. The following table 
will show clearly that when Indian 
producers began producing certain 
chemicals in this country the imports 


of these chemicals. increased because 
the prices of imported stuff were 


deliberately lowered down with a 
view to choke Indian products out of 
the market: 


N. Materials 


year. Soda Sulphide which was sold 
at Bombay Port .in 1922-25 at Rs, 33 
per ton was brought down in 1926-2 


was found to be keenest. This com)i- 


| 


Year English Bombay 

Market: Market: 
| 1924 £7} O}O per ton £5] O}O per ton 
1925 7/15)0 per ton £4/10'0 per ton 
1926 £5|15)0 per ton £4! 0/0 per ton) 
1927 £3)13/3 per ton 
1928 st £4; 4j0 per ton, 
From this. statement it will be 


these years the 


-sorted to by the 


to Rs. 146 per ton. Similarly in the 
case of Alumina Sulphate in 1922-20 | 


the prices. were Rs. 104 per ton 


whereas in 192627 they were lower: 
ed down to Rs. 80 per ton. There 1s 
no reason to suppose that during 


production of such 
materials in England was specialty 
achieved at a low cost; and if the 
manufacturing costs were not lov 
there should not be any reduction In 
sale prices. In fact the world situa: 
tion during these years was quite un- 
favourable to lower cost of produc- 
tion. There was increase in labour 
cost, increase in cost of raw mate 
rials and there.was an all round in- 
crease in living. 
WHY LOWER PRICES 
The observed reduction of prices, 
therefore, should be attributed to 
a deliberate attempt to sell — the 
chemical commodities in the In 
dian market with an ulterior mo- 
tive to choke and stifle the rising 
Indian production and heavy che- 
micals. 
Another evidence of 
English 


dumping re- 

companies 
can be. adduced by reference to 
prices of Epsom Salt as quoted in 
English market and as quoted on the 
Bombay Port’ 


evident that the prices at the Born-, 


bay Port have been almost invariab- 
ly lower than ine. prices _ prevaill \g 
in Rei Ste £ when 
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the 
LC... (India) Ltd. in a fit of ab 


sent~mindedness on the part of mands of consumers as regards» 
the Indian financiers. In no other quantity, quality and ‘time of 
country would the’ Governnient 
have given such rights to a com-| |, 1924— 1925' - 1926- Percent. 
pany without inviting all the pos- 25 26 | 27 Reduction. 
sible and prospective buy ers of 161.07 141.6 13809 42 p. ¢. 
monopolies, 99.5 (9.7 80.5 48 p. ¢. 
363.2 349.5 358.5 an. Dax Ce 
After the first world war very 86.8 98.1 09.6 
Steady and deliberate efforts were 369.1 330.7 300.2 28 p. ¢. 
made by foreign chemical industries 195.2 80.3 0.5 24 p. ¢ 
to stiffle the gowth of indigenous 202.0 41768 1461 57 p. c. 


chemical industries here. This is not 
an idle statement. The written and 


“ Board recommend the — enhance- 
1, Alum Potash 225.4 189.44 ment or removal of the existing 
2 Alumina Sulphate 154.4 136.8 duties, and in order that. the 
3. Copper Sulphate 198.3 409.0 Tariff Board may have as much 
=, Copperas pings sige information as possible to assist 
5. Zine Chloride pe gh them in their deliberations, we 
6... Eeapsome - Ren re gms would advise you to lay your 
7. Soda Sulphide 838.1 25! stecseeade bee : AOE 
| views before them and give them 
From the above table it will be} what details you consider neces- 
clear that in every instance tne} sary concerning your business 


prices have gone down from year to | 


ling. att Fete. of ‘the 


« 


t exposed. to reference to the “sot. 
lowing letter addressed by their 


seeing that the ultimate issue lies 
between the aoility of siach 
manufacturers to meet the de- 


ay 


delivery and the abi- 
lity of the consumers to pay the 
enhanced price which the manu- 
facturers naturally expect to re- 
sult from. protection.” 

CONSUMERS CAJOLED _. 
The same Messrs. Brunner, . Mond 
|& Co. persuaded the consumers in 
India to back them up in continuing 
their importing activities. They, 
therefore, issued a circular. to the 
bs: gy which is reproduced _be- 
OW 

“As consumers of one or more 


of the —nbove mentioned. chem“ 
cals (those 


mentioned by the 
original applicants for protec- 
tion) you will readily — under- 


stand. that your interests will be 
affected adversely or favourably, 
necording to whether the Tarif 


and the effect which an increase 

or decrease in the duties referr- 

ed to is likely to have thereon.” 

Tt will be evident from the above 
correspondence that these foreign 
importing companies professed to 
ihave the good of the consumers at 
i their heart and with this profession 
as their banner they wanted to con- 
tinue their activity of imports. It 
has to be realised that they were 
never for any  industrv starting in 
this country for the manufacture of 
these commodities as they have con- 
fessed in their letter mentioned 
above. The question of raising and 


fostering a national industry there- 
'fore never arose before these foreign 
importers. a 
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SuBJECT: Agreement Between Chrysler Corporation and e 
1—1085 Walchand Hirachand to Manufacture Chrysler . 
Cars and Trucks in India. 
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THE HONORABLE d \ P 
Ya >’ 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, ~/ V4 


WASHINGTON, 


SIR: 


j 


I have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatch 
No. 1962 of April 9, 1945 entitled "Further Report on 
Establishment of Automobile Factory in Western India 
by the Chrysler Corporation", and to enclose the 
original of a letter dated June 13, 1945, with its 
enclosure, from Mr. E. A. Pritchard, south African 
representative of the International Harvester Export 
Company to his principals in Chicago. For obvious 
reasons I have agreed to transmit this letter for 
Mr. Pritchard through official channels. 
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This is the first time that I have seen a copy 
of the agreement between the Chrysler Corporation and 
Walchand Hirachand. This is the same agreement which 
was concluded in 1940 and it is the one which is the 
basis for the negotiations still in progress between 
Chrysler and Walchand Hirachand. As reported in my 


despatch No. 1962 this agreement is merely "an agreement 
to conclude an agreement". 


, The unusually heavy demand on the stenographic 
facilities of the Consulate at this time, a state of 
affairs which will extend well into July, has pre- 
cluded my making a copy of this contract. If the 
Department desires it may wish to make a copy of this 
document. If such action is taken, it will be 
appreciated if a copy could be forwarded to Bombay. 


The letter, with its enclosure, should be forwarded 
to the International Harvester Export Company, Chicago, 
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when it has served the Department's purposes. 


Respectfully yours, 


/ 
Pd 


Coca Donovan 
American Consul 
Enclosure 3 


One Unsealed cover addressed to 
International Harvester Export Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


866.16 
HD/jt 


Original and hectograph to Department 
Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi. 
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to 
keen to gain con- 
trol or management of any new 
firm started in India| They are pre- 
vared to work with the Indians on 
. reyalty basis."—4 p 


ae te L. A. CLARK 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT COMPANY BOMBAY. 
CMICAGO. LL U.S.A. O- 
FOR 
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June 13, 1945. 
FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


& RPENTLEY 
Farm TRACTORS 


' * Post! 
ORIG: NAL BY AIR AIL : 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR?» - 
Lopy bv seamiil. 
MoTOR TRUCKS 
MOTOR BUSSES 


POWER UNITS 


International Harvester Export Company, 
Chicaro. 


ATTENTIO 


Gentlemen: 


Have had the pleasure of a visit with kr-elalchand “irachande, 
who mentioned that while he was recentlv in the States he had an interview 
with Mr.Hoyt rerarding the possibility of sore suture wemieeerds of our 
line here in India. He ie narttantdarty trtoe > 


manufacturing some parts for our tractor line and 


4ine wondered whether or not 
we might be interested in some vroposition of this kind 


I told MreLalohand that I was sure that ov 


Commary would be 
interested in any reasonable business proposition. 


You, undou*tedly, 


appreciate this firm have made arrangements with the Chrysler Corporat 


in connection with both cars and trucks. He definitely assured me that 
they would not be interested in the distribution or sale of any product 


that they might possibly make for us, but would be cibeedated Ya Rar 
facturing only. 


I pointed out that at the present time it was imvossible to 
formulate any definite program, but that when conditions become somewhat 
settled we certainly would be glad to discuss any proposition he had to 
make. In addition, assured him that if we decided that some va-ts 1f 
our machines could he mamfactured locally we would be ~lad te contact 
him to ascertain just what his possibilities alone thie line mirht 5e. 
Until there is a possibility of resuming normal business and we have 
an opportunity to ascertain just what items from our complete ‘ine will 
be most saleable in India I feel that there is little that I can say 
reparding local manufacturing possibilities. 


Yours very truly, 


BMJL BH. 


Se ie Pritcnard. 
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AGREEMENT 


between 
CHRYSLER CORPORATICN 


EXPORT DIVISION 


Detroit, Mich. , U. S.A. 


Bombay, India. 


/ 


SS cb bs doe cak dodo nse cbbeiee take 


Chrysler Corporation, Export Division, with 
principal place of business at Detroit, Michigan, 
U.S.A., hereinafter called the Corporation and 


with principal place of business at Bombay, India, 
hereinafter called the Indian Company, mutually 
agree as follows:- 

1. TERRITORY. xcept as hereinafter otherwise 
set forth and subject to all the terms and conditions 
set forth in this agreement, the Corporation 
hereby grants to the Indian Company the exclusive 
right to purchase from the “orporaticn motor 
vehicles and packages of component parts thereof 
less specified omissions for local assembly 


(hereinafter called components) and motor vehicle 
replacement parts bearing the trade marks of the 
Corporation for assembly, manufacture and/or 


distribution and re-sale in the following described 


territories and not elsewhere:- 


INDIA (including Inaian States) BURM' AND CRYLON. 
The Corporation shall not sell its motor 
vehicles component or replacement parts for use 
in the above territory, except to ‘he Indian 
Company . 
2. RE RESENTATICNS: The Cornoration enters into 


this Agrcement in reliance upon end in consideration 


of the following representa‘ivns and promises made 
to it by the Indian Company. 

(a) That the Indian Company has a paid up or 
guaranteed capit:1 of Fifteen Million (15,000,000/-) 
tupees. 


(b) That the Inuian Company will during the 
first year of this Agreement import at least 5,500 


of the Corporation's standard motor vehicles, 
knocked down, for assembly omitting such items as 
tyres and batteries. That durin. the second and 
subsequent years of this ‘greement the Indian 
Company proposes to cease purchasing from t he 
Corporation other parts manufactured in India, 
which comply with the specifications laid down 

by the Corporation pursuxnt to Paragraph 20 
hereof, and that this process of subst it:iting 
parts and materials, manufactured in India for 
those previously purchased from the Corporation 
will continue and in the third year of this 
Agreement it is anticipated that the parts and 
materials manufactured in India and incorporated 
in the motor vehicles assembled and/or manufactured 


by the Indian Company will approximate 50% of the 
duty paid landed cost of the same model complete 


motor vehicle imported into India from the United 
States. 
(c) That the Indian Company will use its 

best endeavours to comuence its assembly operations | 
under this agr-ement with the introducti:n of the 
1941 models. 

5. DURATICN OF AGRERMENTs Kxcept as herein- 
after otherwise provided, this :greement shall 


continue in effect for a period of ten (10) years 
from the date hereof; and in tne absence of either 
party giving the other not less than one year's 
written notice before the end of the first ten 


year period of its intention to terminate the 
Agreement at the end of said ten (10) year period, 


it shall continue for an additional ten (10) year 
period. 
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4 YVAN‘GOVENT: The Indian Company shall 
ensure thai no shares or stocks of the Company 
or management of -he Comapny is transferred 
directiy or inairently to an Indian or non- 
Indian competing firm of distributors, 
assemblers or manufacturers of motor vehicles 


and/or motor vehicles parts. 

The Corpuration shall not buy and/or own 
directly or indirectly any shares or stocks in 
tas inulan Comuany. 

S. USE VS CHRYSLER CORPORATICY CR CTHER 

TRADE NAMES: The Indian Company shall 


not use (or cause or allow to be used by others, 


in so far as it has any power to prevent such 
use) the words, *lymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
Fargo ( or any other name adopted by the 
Corporation for motor vehicles, parts cr service, 


or any word or combination of words su nearly 
resemblimn- any of them as to be liable, i. the 
Opinion or he “or, oration, to lead to confusion 
vr uncertainty or to mislead the public), as 
part of any corporate or firm name, nor in any 
manner, except a8 permitted by the Corporat icn 
in connection with the business to be conducted 
between tne Indian Company and the “orporation. 

6. POTENTI‘LS: The Indian Company agrees 
that during ‘he first twelve months of the 


Agreement it will purchase from the Corporation 
and from no other concern located outs de of 

India, import, assemble and sell at least 

5,000 of te. Corporation's standard motor vehicles, 
consi:‘ting of approximately 1000 passanger cars 
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and 2500 trucks and thereafter such component 
parts, other than those manufsciured by the 
Indian Company or secured from Indian manu- 
facturers, pursuant ‘o ‘he provisions or p? ragra poh 
twenty-one (21) of this \greement, for the 
manufacture nd assembly cof a minimm of 

(a) 4000 units, comprising, approximiely 

12U0 cars ‘nd 2800 trcuks, in the second twelve 
months of he Agreementp (b) 5000 units, 
comprising, approximately 1800 cars and 

3200 trucks, in ths third twelve months of the 
greement; (c) 6000 units, com rising approxi- 
mately 2000 cars snu 4000 trucks, in the fourth 
twelve munths of the Agreemant; (d) 8000 units, 
comprising approximately 2500 csrs and 5900 trucks, 
i. the fifth twelve months and each subsequent 
twelve month period throughout the term of the 


Agreement. 


“ricr to the commenc: ment of each ‘welve 


month period mentioned above monthly cuotas will 


be established fvc aiu t =!lve month period by 
written agreement vdetween whe “orporaticn's 
representative in Bombay ind the Indian Company. 
The Indian Company will pay the “orporation 
aS liguidated damyes Ten Dellars (4 10.) for each 
vehicle by which the Indian Company falls short 


of its accuml] ted mnthly ,uota during the twelve 
month period. “he Indian “ompany agrees to 


establish privr to the beginin: of each twelve 
month period 4 revolving, irrevocable confirmed 
Letter of Credit established vith = Ne: York Bank, 
acceptable to the Corperation, in an %moun' of 


United St-tes Dollars availeble each month, during 
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the term of this ‘greement, equivalent toa total 
of Ten Vollars (#10.) for each unit, in the monthly 
guota. The Corporation will draw durin the 
succeeding month against said Letter of Credit by 
draft an amount equivalent to Ten Dollars (4 10.) 
for each vehicle by which the Indian Company falls 
short of its accumlated monthly quota and in the 


event of the In.ian Company thereafter exceeding 


its accumlated monthly quota in the twelve month 
period refund will be made. “he payment of the 


above referred to penalty shall not be made by the 


Indian Company if ii falls short cof tlie monthly quotas 
on account of circumstsnces beyond i's control. 
Ve ACCEPTANG: OF ORDERS: - All orders for 


motor vehicles, parts or other mechanuise are 


placed by the Indian Company ani accepted by the 
Corpo atiun subject tou any del ys beyodd the 
control of the Corporaticn occurring in mnufacture 
or delivery. 

8. TITLE: ‘The title tc motor vehicles, parts 
or other merchandise furnished by *.e Corpors' ion 
bo the Indian Vomypany shall be and remin in the 
Corpor:tion until paid for in full ec &h. 

Negotiable instruments are received as cundit ivunal 
and no as absolute payment. 

9. TRRVS ©" SATB AND BASTS C7 PAywenrs All 


moto: vehicles and/or components and/or motor 


vehicle replacement parts ordered by ‘he Indian 
Company, are tc be deliver-d by the Indian Company 
free on board railroad cars a the “orporation's 


loadin, doeks, Vetroit, Vich., U.S.'. ( or at such 
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other points i.. ‘he J.:.4. or Camada _r elsewhere, 
aS my be deSignated by the vorporation), all of 
which tne Indian Company agrees to accept and pay 
for or. the Basis of the “orporaticun': lowest. 
established nei export selling prices, which are 

in effect at ime of Shipment trom hé Factory, 
plus such auul loa. charges 4° specified by ‘the 
Corporaticn and covering such items amonz others 

sg Governmen tx, boxing, deckin , transporta’‘ iun 
to sexboara demrrage, storaze, cartage, lighterage, 
heavy lift or consul fees, insurance and prepaid 
ocean freight. The terms of saymen’ shall be 
cash Nex York funds with the oruer of such an 
amount aS ~he Lorporaticn may deem necessary «nd 
the balanco, if any, to ve cuvered by a confirmed, 
irrevocable Let.er of Credit established with a 

New York bank, acceptable to tle Corpur tin, 

in Unitsa States vollars, available on presenistion 


of shivpin. documents anu ii: Such aknner that ‘he 


vorporation Shall oe free from all liability on 


sich documents after ineir presentation and 
payasnt. ‘he VCcrporation reserves * e right to 
change il] orices of any motor vehicles and/or 
components and/or motor vehicle replacement parts 
at any time withou. previous nitice, subject to 
the proviso that the Corporation will accept and 
execute a’ firm ind fixed prices any special 
orders as may be speéifically agreed upon by the 
Cor oraticn for Governmeni or other special 
recuirements placed with it by the Inuian Company. 
The Cor_vora ion reserves the righ! to ship 
replacements parts from any established part depot 
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which has been established by the Corporation 
for the convenience of any district, provided the 
landed cost thereof in India would not exceed 
that of replacement parts supplied by the 
Corporation from the U.S.A. 

10. CANCELLATION OF ORDERS FOR MOTOR 


VEHICLES: In the event a€ the Indian 
Company fails to accept any motor vehicles or 


components or replacement parts in accordance 


with the terms of the purchase order covering 
Same, the Corporation may cancel said orders 


without prior notice. 


ii. ® TO ACCEPT SHIPMENTS: In the 
event the Indian Company fails to arrange accept- 
able payment or otherwise fails to comply with 
the Corporat on's terms of sale and basis of 
paymen: the Vorpor:tion may divert shipments of 
motor vehicles and/or components and/or motor 
vehicle replacement parts ordered by the Indian 
Company, to any other desStinatiun it may see fit and 
charge the Indian Company with demrrage, freight, 


storage anu any other expenses whatsoever incurred 
by reason thereof. 


12. ® LOS ‘MAG: The Corporation 
shall not be liable for loss or dimage to any 
motor vehicle and/or components and/or motor vehicle 


replac«ment parts after delivery thereof by the 


Corporatio. to a carrier, or while same are in 
custody or possession of any railroad, steamship 

or express company or other common carrier (or while 
in warehouse) i: due cuurse or transit, either by 
land or sea, but the risk of loss or damage shall 
be on the indian Company, the Cor,oraiion without 


responsibility on its part, being ready to lend 
the Indian Company its assistance in the collection 
of any claim the Indian Company my have for such 
loss or damage on shipments on which the Corporation 
arranged insurance for the account of the Indian 
Company. , 
13. CLAIVS FOR CHOTAGE: Subject to 
Clause 12 hereof as a conditicn precedent to 
recovery for a shortage in any shipment, claim for 
such alleged shortage mst be made by the Indian 
Company within ninety (90) days after arrival or 


delivery at ‘he Indian Company's port of entry of 


the shipment on which said shortage is claimed, or 
in event of complete loss of shipment, then within 
three (3) months after date of shipment. 

14. UNIFORM W.RRANTY: #£=-No warranties, 


expressed or implied, shall be deemed to have been 
made by the Corporation except the uniform warranty 


of the Automobile Manufacturers Association against 
defective material or workmanship as follows:- 
AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTUR’RS ASSCCT'™ICN UNIFORW 
WARRANTY. 
" The Manufacturer warrants each new 


motor vehicle manufactured by it to be free from 
defectss in material and workmnship under norml use 


and service, its obligati.n under this warrant being 
limited to making good at its factory any part or 
parts thereof, including all equipment or trade 
accessories (except tyres) supplied by the Car 
Manufacturer which shall within ninety (90) days 


after making delivery of such vehicle to the original 
purch’ser or before such vehicle has been driven 
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first occur, be re urned to it with transportation 


charges prepaid, and which its examina ion shall 
disclose to its satisfacticn to have beon thus 


defective; this warranty being expressly in lieu 

cf all other warranties expressed or implied and 

of all other obligations or liabilities on its 

part and it neither assumes nor authorizes any other 


person to assume for it any liability in connection 
with the sale of its vehicles. 
“This warranty shal not a,.ly ~- any 


vehicle whicn shall have been repaired or altered 


outside of an authorised Service station in any 


way so aS, in whe judgment of ‘he Nanufacturer to 
affec’ its stability or reliability, nor which 
has b>°n subject to misuse, negligence or accideht*. 
15. CHANGE C* MONSLS AND ART CBCOTST’D 
CR DISA *"INUED: The Vorporation may at 
any time discontinue any models; it may revise, 


change or modify their ccnstruction or classificst ion; 


and aj] orders refer to models current a‘ the time 
o; the recepticn of such oruers by the orpprstion 
unless otherwise specified. =he Corporation my 
at any time declare obsolete or may at any time 
discontinue, any or all parts tor any of its motor 
vehicles. ‘ny action may be taken by the Corpor:tion 
under the terms f this paragraph without nctice, 
and without incurring any obligation to tne Indian 
Company by reason of its previous purchases. “he 
Corporation also reserves the right to determine 
which models will be available for 2xpor’ sale, 
and further reserves the right to rejeét orders 
placed for motor vehicles of its manufacture not 


designed for export. 
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16. PAYMENT OF TAX: The Indian Company 
Shall, as part of the expense of its business, pay 
any tax that may be levied upon or against or om 
account of such business or upon any motor vehicle 
or part thereof or therefore that has been 
delivered to a carrier for its account, or is in 
transit for it, or that may be in its possession 
or in its territory or delivery to it; and any 
excise or any other tax that may be levied upon 
or against or incurred or paid by the Corporation 
on account of the manufacture o: sale of any motor 
vehicle or part thereof or therefore delivered to 
it or any other activity whatsoever undertaken by 
the Corporation made under this greement. 

17. TECTICN CF TONE CC The 
Corporation shall have the ri:ht to apply upon 
payment of any account due the Corporation from 
the Indian Company, any sum of money or part 
thereof, belonging to the Indian Company which 
may be in the vorporation's possession; and the 
Corpora! ion may at its option collect any sums 
owing by the Indian Company to the Corporation 
by separate draft or by including such sums in 


any draft covering the purchase or motor vehicles 
or components or replacement parts. ‘he Indian 


Company shall pay with the amount of every draft 
all exchange and collection charges. “he Bank 
through which any clean draft of the Corpor:ticn, 
other than drafts uncer Let’ ers of Credit, is to 
be presented may be selected by the Porporat ion. 


18.  CYSTOMS LAYS “ND REGULATINS: While 
the Corporaticn will endeavour to comply ai all 


times with the requirements necess:ry under the 
various customs laws and regulations of the different 
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countries into which its product is shipped, the 
Corporati.n cannot admit responsibility for 
penalties which my result from packin-, invoicing 
or shippin., documents not being in accordance with 
the requirements of the country to which the 
shipment has been made. 

19. TRADE MARKS AND INVENTIONS: The 
Indian Company agress that it will not obtain or 
attempt to obtain in any country or territory 
whatsoever, during the continuance of this 
Agreement or at any time thereafter any right, 
title or interest, by registration, patent, 
copyright or otherwise, in or to the trade names 


or trade marks Plymouth, Dodge, VeSoto, Chrysler 
and Fargo, or any combination of said names or sny 


other trade marks, names, inSi.nia or designations, 
or combination thereof, used or owned by the 
Corporation; or in or to any other trade marks, 
names, or designagions whatsoever used in connection 
with or to designate any part or parts of such 
motor vehicles; or in or to any designs, 
improvements or inventions whatsoever, embodied 

in said motor vehicles; or any parts thereof 
whatsoever, except with the written consent of the 
Corporation, and the Indian Company hereby expressly 
waive any right which it may have so to do. This 
provision runs ind inures to the benefit of the 
Corporation and its successors and assigns. The 
Indian Company also covenants that a provision 

of the same tenor and import and for the benefit 

of the Vorporation, its successors and assigns, 

of said motor vehicles shall be included in and 
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forma part o the Indian Comany’s agreoament 
with each of its distributcrs or dealers so that 
its distributors or dealers shall be Bound in 
like respect. : 
20. MANUPACTURING: “xcept as hereinafter 
o‘hersise provided subject to all the terms and 
c.nrditions set fcrth in this Agreement, the 
Corporation hereby grants to the Indian Company 
the exclusive right toe assemble and manufacture 
iz, India for aistribution anu resale in the 
territory set forth in paragraph cone (1) hereof 
motor wehicles with Chrysler ‘or, ration trade 
marks and trade names and/or moto- vehicles which 
may hereafter be designed ani developed by the 
Corporaticn, In the cage of vehicles manufactured 
in part in India, the Indian Comany my acd to 


the Corvorati.n's trade mime; as for instance in 
the case of -lymouth the trade name my be 
"Plymouth India®, which name cr names as used, 
revert tc the chrysler Corporation upon the 
terminaticn of this Agreement. 

21. SALF OF RIAL: The Corporation 
agrees tc sell tv the Indian Comany, and the 
Indian Com any agrees to ,urchase oxclusively 
from the Corporati.un and not elsewhere pursuant 
to the prcvisions of parugraphl nine (9) hereof, 
such motor vehicles anij/or such component varts 
thereof (other than component parts which are 
manufactured in India by the Indian ‘ompany cir 


by other concerns in India fur the Iniian Company, 


ana which comply with the specificstions laid down 
by the Corporaticn pursuant tc the provisions of 
paragraph twenty-five (25) of this Agreement), as 
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may be required by the Indian Company for the 
asgemb] ing and mapufacturing operations referred 
to in the prededing paragraph. 

22. SUPPLY OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION: The 
Corporation will loan to the Indian Company with 
the least possible delay, manufacturing and 
working drawings, technical data and information 
covering the design and manufacture of the 
Corporation's motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
parts current during the term of this Agreement, 
and will furnish the Indian Company with general 
manufacturing advice and techaical assistance 
from time to time, particularly as and when any 
designs for new models are prepared and/or 
improvements are m de in the Corporation's 
products as the result of research and experi- 
mental work or otherwise howsoever, The 
Corporation hereby permits the Indian Company 
the use of its patents within the territory 
set forth in paragraph one (1) of this Agreement 
tor the purpose and duration of this Agreement. 
The Indian Company agrees not to reveal any of 
this information to any individual or organisation 
other than its authorised Indian suppliers or 
producticn and/or replacement parts and mterials. 

The Indian Company agrees to 
reimburse the Corporsti:n for the above mentivuned 
informtion and services by paying the Cor, orstion 
at Detroit, Mich., U.S.‘. on or about the first 
(4st) day of each month durim the term of this 
Agreement, Three thousand seven hundred and 
fitty (8 3,750.00) United States Dollars available 
monthly under a revolving, irrevocable cufirmed 


Letter of Credit established in advance 
for each twelve monti period with a 
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New York Bank acceptable to the Corporation 
excepting however that if the Indian Company 
purchases from the Corporation component parts 
of the motor vehicles whic it assembles under 
this Agreement less than fifty per cent (50%) 
of the value F.0.B. Factory, Detroit, Wich. , 
U.S.A- Of the Corporation's normal package of 
knocked down motor vehicle component parts for 


assembly, this monthly payment by the Indian 
Vompany to the Corporation will be “Seven 


thousand five hundred (% 7,500.00) United 
States Dollars and the above revolving Letter 
of Credit will immediately be increased 
accordingly. 

23. MANUFACTURING AScISTANGE: The 
Corporation also agrees to perform the following 
services for the Indian Company, if, as and 
when requested to du so by the Indian Company:- 

(a) Prepsre building layout plans indicst ing 
proper placement of machinery and 
equipment. 

_ (bo) Prepare specific ti. ns for ‘he machinery, 
jigs, fixtures, dies snd guages 


required “for the Indian Factory. 


(c) Purchase on behalf oi tre Indian Company, 
or facilitate the purchasirg by the 
Indian Company of tovls, equipment 
anu machinery required for ‘he 
manufacture of ‘he motor vehicles 
referred to herein by th: Indian 
Company, utilising its experience and 
knowledge in selecting and inspecting 
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such equipment, macdiinery and tools. 

(d) Send out to India trained personnel to 
Supervise ihe installation of the manu- 
facturinm equipment and to assist the 
Indian Vompany with its manufacturing 
operati ns, including the training of 
thes Indian Vompany's Indian personnel 
during such periods of time as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

(e) Perform development and enginecring «ork 


On Special models of moior vehicles 
requir-d for the Indian market. 

The Indian Company will re mburse the 
Corporation for each and every one of the above 
mentioned se vices and for any other charges 
incidental thereto such as cable, telephone or 
other similar expenses on the basis of the 
Corporaticn's cost thereof, payment tc be made 
at Uetroit, Mich., U.S.4. on the twenty-fifth 
(25) day of the month following that in which 
the services were rendered, in United States. 
Dollars available under a revolving, irrevocable 


confirmed Letter of Credit, established in advance 
for each twelv month period, with a New York 


bank acceptable to the Corpor tion. In connection 
with the furnishing by th Corporation to the 
Indian Company of personnel as set forth in sub- 
paragraph (d) above, the Indian Company will pay 
the salaries and wages, to be arranged before their 
departure for India, and travelling expenses with 
incidental expenses thereto, of such personnel 
and their families, including the customry home 
leaves and passage in United States Vollars. 


24. MANUPACTURING QUALITY: ‘The Indian 
Company agrees that it will mintain tie highest 
standards of quality and workmanship in its 
assembly and mnufacturing operations and that 
the game shall be subject to inspection by duly 
authorized representatives of the Corporation 
who will be afforded access at any time to all 
the manufacturing, planning, purchasing and 
engineering operations of the Indian Vompany. 
The Indian Company agrees that it will not 
Sell under the Corporation's trade names any 
products assembled or manufactured by it which 
fail to meet the manufacturing specifics: ions 
of the Corporation, 

29. LOCAL SUPPLIES: The Corporation is 
aware of the fact that the Indian Company 
desires tu develo» local sources of parts and 


materials for ths manufacture of *he motor 


vehicles referred to hereuncer and the 


Corporation will endeavour ©. assist the Indian 


Company in this connecti-n. However, the Indian 
Company agrees that it will no’ incorporate in 
its manufac’ ure of motcr vehicles referrea to 
in this Agreement any parts or materials which 
do not comply with ‘:e standards and speci: ic=tions 
laid down by ‘the Corporation. 

26. INVENTICNS: It. is mutually agreed 


that t..e Indian Company will promptly call to 
the attenticm of the Corporsticn any ana all 


developments, improve.enys ana inventions made 
by the Indian Company and/or its employees 
pertainin, to the assembling nd manufhcturing 


operati.ms referred tc herein, an. tha° ‘he 
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Indian Company may, if it so desires, secure 
patents thereon in India and abroad ani will 


permit the use of these without royalty or 
fees to the Corporation, its assemblers, 


distributors, or dealers in all countries for 
its or their own monufacturing purposes. 
27. PURCHASE OR DIT” 3IBUTOR'S STOCKSE The 


Indian Company agrees to purchase promptly from 
the Corporati.n‘'s present distributors or dealers 


in che territory referred to above such vehicles, 
parts, service or assembly equipment as the 


Corporaticn may recommend, provided that 
satisfactory prices covering the sam can be 


agreed upon between the Indian Company and the 


distributors and dealers mentioned above. 

28. PERSONNEL: The Indian Company also 
agrees to consicer for employment in its factory 
available personnel of the Corporation's present 
distributors and dealers in the territory. The 
Corporation will undertake to train Indian 
Personnel ( the number and ‘ime of training to be 
mitually agreed upon) at Detroit, Wichigan, ‘or 
positions with the Indian Company. 

29. WERCHANDISING: The Indian Company will 
actively promote and develop t-e sale of ‘he 
products referred to in t is agreement throughout 
its territory. 

30. DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZ'7I(N: The Indian 
Comapny will ap: oint a sufficient number of 
dictributors, dealers and/or authorized sales and 
Service conmnecticns at such points in its 


territory as shall be recuired for proper 
territorial cover:ge an will assume full 
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responsibility for their prover functioning 


along seles aid service lines. ‘uch appointees 
shall have no rights or claim: qains!. the 
Oorporation. he Indian Vompany shall confine 
its sellin efforts entir ly to ‘he territory 
assigend to it by the “or,ora'ion «nu shall 
make no solicitsticns in any other territory. 


The Indian Company agrees to enter 
into merchandising agreemnts with ‘bh 


Jorpora'icn's existing distribut rs anu dealers 
in such cuser as the Indian Company can reach 
satisfactory arrangements. “he Indian Company 
further agrees not to endeavour to cign new 
disiributors or dealers unt.i] after it has 
consider-d separately the case of each of the 
existing distributors snd dealers and has 
determined whether or not such distributors and 
dealers can be continued as tiie Indian Company's 
distributors and/or dealers. 

SL-ADVERTISING: “he Indian Company 
shall advertise at its expense the Corporation's 
motor vehicles and any special vehicles 


developed for the Indian market) ‘hroughout its 
territory in such 9 manner as (v secure proper 


publicity, which shall be as extensive and 
effective as that done for other motor vehicles 
of like character. The Indian Company shall 
pay all forwarding, charges on all printed and 
advertésing matter which my be sent to it by 
the Corporation at the former's request. It 
is agreed that the advertising and publicity 

of the Indian Company will be in harmony with 
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the Corporation's advertising policy and c.nfine 


its claims and representations to conform to the 


specifications and engineering limitations set 
forth by the Corporation. 


82. RETAIL PRICES : The Indian Company 
agrees to establish definite retail selling 
prices for each model of motor vehicle referred 


to herein which will not jeopardize the future 
gale of the Corporation's products in the 
territory by reason of being relatively higher 
than the price at which competing cars are sold 
by bona fide distributors and dealers. 

53. WHOLESALE PRIcts : “he Indian Company 
agrees at all times to keep the prices of its 
products to its distributors and dealers in all 
the principal markets of its territory at least 
as low as the landed cost to such distributors 


and dealers of similar motor vehicles shipped 


by the Corporation from any of its factories 

into said markets. Should the cost of the 
products of the Indian Company to its distributors 
and dealers be hi; her than the cost of the same 


products of the Corporation manufsctured elsewhere 
| and shipped into its territory ‘hen the Indian 

Company agrees to purchase its requirements of 

such motor vehicles from the Corporation, and 

in the event the Indian Company fails or refuses 

to do so the Corporation shall have the ripht 

to gell its motor vehicles to distributors and 


dealers or to any other persons whatsoever in 


said territory. 


HA. SALS3 ASSIS PANCE ° If requested by 
the Indian Company to do so the Corporation will 
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furnish to the Indian Company, on a temporary 
basis, trained sales and service personnel who 

will assist the Indian Company in developing ‘ 
a sales and service organisation and in training 


Indian personnel. The Indian Company will pay 
the salaries, wages and travelling expenses of 
| such personnel and their families including the 
, customary home leaveB, in United States Dollars. 


35. YRARLY MODELS : The Indian Company 
acrees to produce and/or distribute yearly 


models of motor vehicles referred to in this 
avreement so soon after Chrysler Corporation 
does, as possible, with due allowance for the 
time taken for shipment to reach India from 
the U.S.A. 

The Indian Company will, during each 
year of this agreement, place with the 
Corporation firm orders for the shipment of 
materials, parts and equipment. required for the 
assembly and manufacture of motor vehicles at 
the time specified by ine Corporation in order 
that the Indiar Company will be prepared to 
distribute i118 products as soon as possible 


after the introauction date of Chrysler 


Corporation's new models for su@m years. “he 


Indian Company agrees to place its irrevocable 


orders covering the anticipated material and 


Sales requirements during the annual change-over 


period at such times as tne Corporation requests 
it bo. 


36. UNAUTHORIZED SATES : The Indian 
Company agreos to confine its sales actifities 


to the territory described in paragraph one (1) 
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and not elsewhere, but in the event that the 

Indisn Company or its distributors or dealers 

shi» any motor vehiies or replacement parts 

to any other territories, the Indian Company 

agrees to pay the Corporation in United States 


dollars at Detroit, Michigan, an amoun’ equal 
to 10% of the whol+sale price at Detroit of 


such complete motor vehicle or replacement 


parts. 

“he Indian Company shall not 
participate in the sale or attempted sale of 
any of the Corporation's products to unauthorised 
dealers, Sales and service connections or any 
other unauthoris:d person, firm or corporati-n 
for the purpose of resale in the territory set 
forth in paragraph one (i) of this Agreement 
or elsewhere. 

37. REDORTS: In order that the 
Corporaticn may be of maximum possible as istance 
to -he .ndian Company in its mnufacturing, 
assembling and distributing programme, the 
Indian Company shall furnish to the Corporntion 
every three months such details and selling 
prices and in such form as my be mtuslly 
considered necessary and desirable. “he 
Corporation shall treat such informticn as, 
strictly confice:tial. 

38. SALES ESTIMATES: The Indian Company 
shal: comply with all ot ‘the Corporation's 
requests for annual or other est imtes of the 
Indian Vompany's prospective requirements of the 
Corporation's prod cts. 

59. SERVIC: ##$ The Indian Company agrees 
to give prompt and efficient service throughout 
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its territory to the purchasers of its products 
and conform as far as posible to service policies 
recommended by the Corporation and shall arrange 
to have its distributors and dealers erect and 
maintain at all times, adequate service signs, 


publicity and advertising to familisrize the 
Indian public with the facilities and locations 


of authorised service stations operated by its 
distributing organisations in all important 
localities of its territory. 

40. 


Indian Company shall not sell as replacement 
parts for motor vehicles referr d ‘o in this 


Agr ement any parts excepigsuch 28 are purchased 


from or conform to the Corporation's specific:tions 
* \ 


herein provided. 
The Indian Company shall at all times 

keep on hand in its own place of business or 

with its distributors, dealers and authorised 

seles and service connections, a supply of current 


replacement parts sufficient for the requirements 


of the territory assigned to te Indian Company. 
3 ) It is understood 
that the Indian Company will provide the Corporat ion 


through its represen: atives with opportunities 


to inspect and inventory the stock of motor 
vehicles or components or motor vehicle replace- 


ment parts of the Indian Company or its dis'ributcrs 
or dealers. 


42. PA DPRTC’S; It being +. the mtual 
advantage of the Indian Company and ‘16 “orporation 


that users of the products referred to in this 


Agreement sold by the Corporation shall be supplied 
with satisfactory service it is agreed that the 
Indian Company will mintain for each motor vehicle 
part a definite retail selling price which shall 
be competitive, with suitable discounts to its 
distributors, dealers and legitimate gsrage and 
repair men who desire to repair mo'or vehicles 

and who will purchase replacement parts for ‘his 
purpose from the Indian Vompany. 


Indian Company shall not assign this Agreement or 
any rights hereunder withoyt the written consent 

of the Corporation. Immediately upon an attempted 
assignment of this Agreement by the Indian Company; 


Or an assignment by Indian Company for th benefit 
of creditors; or the admitted insolvency of the 


Indian Company; or the institutio. of voluntary 


or involuntary proceedings aga inst. ‘he Indian 


Company in bankruptcy or for a receivership, or 

for the dissolution of the Indian Company; or 

the assumption, assemblin, manufacturing or 
selling by the Indian Company of any o'her line 

of moto: vehicles or parts ( except as provided 

in clause fifty-six (56) of this agreement), which 
in the opinion of the Corporation, whoce decision 
shall be final, would interfere with -he proper 
assembly, manufacture snd distribution of products 
herein referred to, without the writ’en consent 
of@ the Corporation being first obtained; or 
discontinuance of the Indian Company's manufacture, 
assembly or distribution and resale in its territory 
of the prod cts herein referred to; it is agreed 


that this Agreement shall terminate by its own 


force without notice from either party. It is 
further agreed by the Indian Company tha: it 
will immediately advise «he Corporation in 
writing of the occurrence of any even! specified 
in this paragraph; furthermore it is agreed that 
if there is any breach of any provision of this 
Agreement by the Indian Company or he Corporation, 
except as provided for in paragraph fifty-four 
(54) hereof, this Agreemen: shall termin te 
by its own force without nctice from either 
party to the other. 

44. @PFSRT OF TEXMINA" ION: Termination of 
this Agreement under the provisicns of paragraph 
three (3) and forty-three (43) hereof shall 
operate =s a cancella'ion of all unfilled orders 


for motor vehicles or components or motor vehicle 


replacement parts ( except special equipment or 
vehicles with Special equipment or special 
vehicles built or purchased on ‘he Indian Company's 
specific orders) which my have been received by 
the Corporation from the Indian Company prior to 
the effective date of termination, but shall not 
operate as cancellation of any indebtedness due 

to the Corporation from ‘he Indian Company. Upon 
any terminatiun of the Agreement, the Corporstion 
reserves the right at its o.tion to purchase in 
whole or part, and ths Indian Company agrees to 
sell and deliver to the C.rpora‘ion, or its 
nominee, free of encumbrances, ‘he new nd unused 
current model motor vehicles in conditicn for 
resale as new vehicles ( except vehicles with 
8.ecial equipment built or purchased on the Indian 
Company's specific order) and the ne: and unused 
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replacement parts ( except special equipmen' built 
or purchased on the Indian Com.any's specific 
order) which are in the Corpora: in's opinion, 

in good conditicn and not obsolete or discontinued 
and which shall have been purchased by the Indian 
Company from the Corporation and 2re the property 
of and in the possession of the Indian Company, 

on the following basis; the motor vehicle at. 


the net land:d cost, duty paid tc the Indian Company, 
current 6: the date of terminaticn of this 


‘reement; te parts at tie net landed cost, 
duty paid to he Indisn Ccmpany, current at the 
date of terminiticn cf +..is Agr-ement, lessa any 
necessary cos’ at the sole discre ion of th 
Corporaticn, of refinishing or recorndi! ioning 
parts tu restore th-m to their criginsal condi'icn, 
end less 10% (ten per cent) handli:y: eharge, 
",U.B. Factory or at any other ,cint her after 
established by the Corporaticn. he ‘orporation 
my exercise its o,tlon to pwrchise as granted 
herein only by furnishing notice in writing or 
by cavle, within cne hundred anu twenty (120) 
days after the effective dvie of termination, 
tu tne indian Company 8° it 1 st known address 
or ‘o any of the Indian Comyany'sS successors or 
assigns. 
45. WO LIABILITY ci A“ i Ce 

TEVINATICN: It is agre:d that 

neither pariy Shali be liable to ‘h c'her for 


damyes of any kina cn account of termination 
of this: Agreement with or with ut nco‘ic as 
orovided herein, whether damages result from 


los: through commitments cn oblig:ticrns or leases 
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from loss of investments or of present or 
prospective profits, or from inability to meet 
obligations, or from any other cause. 


46. ASCIGNWMENT OF DIS"RIBITOR AND 
DEALER AGRS"MENTS: Upon terminat ion 

of this Agreement, such termination shall, 
subject to the option of the Corporation to 
disaffirm, thereupon operate 2s an assignment 
by the Indian Company to ‘he Corporatinn of all 
distributor, dealer and authorised sales snd 
Service connection agreements which shall have 
been entered into by the Indian Company, 
including all rights, title and interest therein 
vested in the Indian Company, 8 of the date 


of such termination; and the Indian Company 
hereby agrees that thereupon or at any time 
thereafter, on demand of the Corporation, the 
Indian vompany will execute and deliver tc the 
Corporation formal written 4 signments of 

said distributor, dealer and authorised sales 
nd service connection agreements; but nothing 
contained in this paragraph or in any assignment 
executed pursuant heret.o shall mike or be 
construed to mke the Corporation liable to 
mike good or be res: onsible for any previous 
obligstiuns, acts or defaults whatsoever o!: the 
Indian Vompany under said Agreement, nor shall 
the Indian Company be relieved or rele«sed 
there from. The option of the Corporation to 
disaffirm any assignment effected hereunder may 


be exercised by notification to the distributor, 


dealer or authorised sales and service connection 
at any time subsequent to termination of this 


Avreement. 


47. TRANSACTIONS APTER "T VINATICN: After 


terminmaticn of this ‘\greement, t:6 acvce.tance of 


orders from the Indian Company by the Corpor:ticn, 
or he con'inuince of he sale ci products her in 
referred tc in he Indian Vomany's territory, 
ur the referring of enquiries iv the Indiar. 
Company by the Cor.orztion, or any other ct of 
the corporation, however effected, shall] not be 
Cunstrued aS a renewal of ‘his Yreement nor 2: 
4 walver oi tbh termina'icn, but nevertheless 
all such transactions shall be g@ verned by terms 
identical with the erms of tiis gr ement. 

48. 
agrees that immedi-tely upon the termina’ icn of 


7s 


‘ 


‘nN? Waimea. The Indian “OMpany 


this Agreemen’ it will remove nd aisccn' inue the 
use of any and ali signs, stationery, aavertisin 
and reading matter toat mace it appear tu the 
public thet it is s'il, mnufacturin:, ascembling, 
hanuling or aealing in .lymouth, 3 ge, DeSoto, 
Mnrysler or rarg moior venicles, parts or service; 
ana thet after the termin ‘ion of ‘this- ‘,reement 
..@ Indian Company #ill not use® ( cr cause or allow 
to be used by others in so far as it has any power 
LO prevent. such use) th words . lymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto, Chrysler amd Fargo, or any o'her name 

now or here:ft r adopted ur uSea by ‘he Cor,oraticn 
for motor vehicles, components, replacement parts 
or service, or any word cr combination of vorus 

so nearly resembling sny of them as tc be liable 
to lead to confusion or uncertainty or to mislead 
the public, either directly cr indirectly, in 


connecticn witn any mo or vehicle, manufacturing, 
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_ a8sembling, gar-ge or service station business, 
Or with any other business. 


49. THE INDIAN COW ANY I3_NC” AGUNT: The 
relitivnship created by this Agreement bei ween 


che Cor orativn and the Indian Jompany is not 


that of principal and ogen'! and nothing herein 
cont: ined shall be deemed to cons itute a joint 
venture or pertnership be'wee:. he par ies. No 
dis'ributor, desler, 2uvhoris d sales anc service 
connection, ageni or emoloyee cf ‘he Indisn 

/ company shall represent itself or himself tc be 
an agent of ‘te Sorporaticn for any purpose, «nd 
none of them shali hive any righ cor authori'y 
to bind the Cor, oru'ion in any res.ect or for 
Any pur. ose. 


00. LEGiL INTE RET'TICN: This. Agreement 
is md. na entered i.c in th 32 6 of Michigsn 


ln tue Unite: States of ‘merics and ‘he psrties 


intend anu: gree tht (1) this Agreemen ana 


lioor the terms anu orovisicns is:ereeof «re +o 

) oe governea unuer an construed accoraln ‘*o the 
laws of ‘he “tute of Michigsn, and (2) th 
mo: nim Oo: ‘in’ wora or phrase in ' 118 Agreement 
Shali be determined by givin: ‘© Suc’: word or 
vhrase the mesning, ordinirily » tributed 10 such 
word oc phrsce ( in he context in which it 
appea’s) in commercia. trinsic’.icns by persons 
carryim, on the business o. mnufsce uring ana 
sclling moor veiicles in he “tt of Nichigan. 

This ‘greeu n shall bind 'he 

Successors nu assigns ot both parties. If 1 
shall be tound that any por'i.n of 118 ‘\greement 


Violates in any ,rirticuler any lew coc” the United 
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States of America or any Stete in the Unit ed 
States of America, or any country or any 
portion of any country other tha: the United 
States of America having jurisdiction in the 
premises, such portion or portions of this 
Agreement shall be, and are, her-by declared 


to be of no force and effect in that political 
unit, division or subdivision in which they are 


illegal or unenforceable, and this Agreement 
shall be treated as if such portion or portions 
had not been inserted therein. 


51. NO AUTHORITY TC WAIVE TERUS: No 
representative of either party has any authority 


to waive an, ot the provisions of this Agreement 
or to modify or change any of its terms; «nd no 
change, addition or erasure of any portion of 
this Agreement ( except filling in of blank spaces 
and lines) shall be valid or binding upon either 
party. 

52. NOTICE CF INTERNAL CHANGE: The Indian 
Company agrees to give th Cor, oration immediate 
notice in writing of any transaction affecting 
the ownership of record, or beneficially, of ten 
per cent (10%) or more in one block of its 
capital stock. | 

53. WAIVER OF DEFAULT: #No waiver by the 
Corporation of any default in the performsnce 
of uny part of this Agreement by + e Indian 
Company Shall apply to or be deemed a waiver of 
any other default hereunder. 


04. FORC’ MAJEURG: Neither party shall 
be liable for failure to perform its part of this 


a tai 


Agreement. when the failure is due ‘o fire, 
flocd, strikes, labour troubles, or other 
industrial disturbances, inevitable accidents, 
war ( declared or undeclared’, emb?r:0es, 


blockedes, lepal restric’ ions, riots, 


insurreci ions, or «ny o her cause b yond ‘he 


con'rol of ‘he parties, 


SH. DEPINITION OF C207 OC WRT Ts 


- 


The words “to or VYehicle® or “!’o'or 

Vehicles® wherever her in uc 4 shall oe taken 
to include lymouth, Dodge, .eSoto and Chrysler 
oascenger cars, i Dvoage and Yargo ch sis, 
de ivery .nd commercial cars, trucks, vhether 
built u. or knocked down. 

G6. CTHER ATEIVETICS C2 ISO TAN Cr NY: 

Yotwithstandine any hin ccnt? ined 

in his Avreemen’ *‘o ‘he cuntrary, © Tndian 
vom “ny shall be at liberty *: mak xvorkin: 
arrmngements vith: ny o’her comoany or 
corvoraticn for he sscenbly, manufacture and 
dis‘ ribu‘ ion of motor velhicl°s of no higher 
thin fiftsen (15) horse vower, ( British mting), 
tractors end air lanes un il cuch ‘ime as the 
Por_orition hes davelo.cd c> manufactures 
Such vehicles, components, re-lacerent ports, 
tractors «nd airplanes and mkes then avail-bl- 
to the Indian Company. Any Agrecnent entered 
ints by ‘he Indian Company in respec’ ‘o purchase, 
assembly and/or manufacture o: mo‘or vehicles 
of no higher then fiftcen (15) horce soxer 
(British rating), tractors an a2ir-lones shll 
remiin in force for ‘ ~ period orovided in i’ 


notwit hstanding any provisicn ‘co ‘he contrary 
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implied or contained in ‘is clause or any other 
clause hereol. 
SIGNATURY: This agreement tu be valid 
mist bear the signature of a duly authoris.d officer 


or executive of the Vorpcraticn, enu ‘he signature 


of © duly authoris:d otiicer or execuiive or the 
Indian Vompany. 

IN VITNESS “H°220F the parties hereto have 
signed this 4greement which is finally executed at 
Detroit, Vichigen, U.S.h.g thiS.cccccccceccecs cGAY 
eT PELL Ree Taek reer fk. 


CHRYSL"? COR CRATICN 
ERLE EE 


a BV eccccececceseccebsece 
°‘xport Division. 
INDI N COMPANY 
fre TET aT eee? oft r eT e roer es  e 


(Title) 


‘his cocument 3s.3 ou. in detsil the under- 
sta cing ot nm. hrysler Torporsticn, Xport Division, 
anc the orgpnizers with referenc tc this project 
ani wi or before Januiry First Nineicen Forty One 


(Janu: ry 1, 1941) shall either become 2 binding 


Cunfract on tim newly organised Indian “omany or 


voOluced. 


UIEORRs co ocdisnceecssetcssicice toe 
‘or no “ rysler Corpor- 
ation, “xpor’ Division. 
“UUMOSS. cecrccccccccccsccccecee(d) “AT.CHAND HIRACHAND. 
“or the Cre nisers of the 
Indian Company. 
Date: 87.1940. 


Bombay, India. 


Tuly 20, 196M 


RESTRICTED 
No. 


To the 
American Consular Officer in Charge, 


Bombay 


The Acting Secretary of State refers to the 
Consulate's despatch no. 2122 of June 14, 1945 which 
enclosed the original of a letter dated June 13, 1945 
and its attachment from Mr. E. A. Pritchard, South 
African representative of the International Harvester 
Export Company to his principals in Chicago. 
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Pursuant to the Consulate's request, there is 
enclosed herewith a photostatic copy of the enclosures 
to the despatch under reference. 


% 
~N 
! 
iN 
iN 
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The Department instructs the Consular Officer in 
Charge to reportiany further information or develop- 
ments concerning the negotiations between Chrysler 
Corporation and Walchand Hirachand. 


Enclosure: 


Photostatic copy 
/} of letter to Mr. 
i Pritchard, and en- 


ySlosures 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


SUBJECT: Contemplated Establishment of Two lfotorcar 
11055 and Truck Assembly Plants in India. 


IONORABLE 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGT 


/ 


I have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatch 
Noe 1962 \of April 9, 1945, entitled "Further Report 


on Establishment of Automobile Factory in Western India 


by Chrysler Corp.", and also to Bombayts despatch No. 


. 


2122 of June 14, 1945 entitled "Agreement Between 
Chrysler Corp. and Walchand Hirachand fo Manufacture 
Chrysler Cars and Trucks in India". /Reference is 
also made to Bombay's airgram No. 11)/ of April 18, 
1945 regarding Mr. G De Birla'ts activities with 
respect to the establishment of an assembly plant 
for automobiles. 


There is enclosed a memorandum of a conversation 
between Vice Consul \Viagner and Mre Me. De Mehta, a 
former employee of Mr. Ge D. Birla, regarding the 
intention of The Motor House (Gujerat) Limited to 
establish two assembly plants in India, one in the 
State of Baroda and the other near Calcutta. Mr. 
Mehta's remarks are not the statements of a disgruntled 
employee. I am sufficiently well acquainted with Mr. 
Birla, and certain others of his type, to attach cone= 
siderable importance to Mr. Mehta's statements. With 
respect to Mr. Birla, the Department is referred to 
its circular airgram of July 18, 1945, 10:15 a.me, 
regarding the activities of the Indian Industrial 
Mission which recently visited the United States. 
lire Mehtats remarks, as reported in the last parae- 
graph of the enclosed memorandum, are in my judgment: 
very much to the pointe 


I heard 
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: Kconomic Vevelopment 
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I heard recently from General Motors (India) 
Limited that both Mr. Walchand Hirachand and Mr. 
Ge D. Birla had disposed of their shares in their 
respective automobile enterprises. They both 
continue to hold the managing agency of these 
concerns, but in other words they have "sot out 
from under" so far as their personal holdings of 
shares are concernede I have not been able to 
establish this fact definitely but Mr. Hirachand 
has a reputation for business transactions of that 
particular type. Lt am sure that Mr. Birla would not 
hesitate to turn a penny in the same manner if a 
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Enclosure to Despatch No.2c278 of August 29, 1945 from 
Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, India, 
entitled “Contemplated Establishment of Two Motorcar 
and Truck Assembly Plants in India", 


Copy = mk 


American Consulate General, 

Bombay, Indiae 

August 24, 1945, 
CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PILES 


VY 


on October 14, 1944, called at the Consulate General today. 
At the time I issued a visa to him he was going to the 
United States as a representative of Birla Brothe S, to 
negotiate a contract on aged behalf with the Studebaker 
Corporation. Although he oO apply for a second 
visa, I took the op) sereunity (© discuss with him the 
Studebaker deal, especially as JT had noticed an item in 


~ sd 


the local press some time ajro stating th he was about 


is 


ne R , a anaaamhiw nia rc] 4 
to start his own automobile assembly plant in Ir 


if } . aor 
wn db btw ate ch & 


Mre Me De Mehta, to whom I issued a Section 3(2) visa 


He oe me that ost pleasant tim the 
United States, and that Studebaker and other American inde= 
ig motor compan With whom ne had sapetad on discuse 


fons had been more n helyvfus He concluded a contract 
mgt Studebaker on be! elf ’ Birla Brothers but as some 


of the terms were not 
decided to bring the 
by Birla, even 
the contract in th 

had many discussions wi 
his return, and finally 
an automobile assembly pls 

it, the Birlas, especially 

by their money that they 

is all that is required f< 

they demand “yes men" 

Birla cannot get awar Senin 2 
relationship, and is so cmt tien that he even 
is below his dignity to accept teéhid oat AdVICG. He then 


referred to the recent visit of the Industrial Mission to 


the United States, and to press comments indicating that 
Birla was not too happy there , and went on to relate that 
Birla has been quite aniteAmerican for some time, stemming 
from an incident that took piace _ Some years afc It 
appears that some time about 1957 Birla was in the States 
and was carrying on certain conversations with a Mr. Thomas, 
of the Chrysler Export COMPANY e During those conversations 
Birla is supposed to have told Thomas that he, Bie oe was 
not interested in assembling automobiles, but in producing 
every component part of an automobile. Thomas thereupon 
rather curtly told Birla that Chrysler had no interest in 
negotiating any further with theme several years late 
Chrysler entered into a contract with Walchand Strecrenst 
without consulting Birla, which, according to Mehta, got 
Birla worked up to a terrible state, as he felt that 
ChrySler should have done nothing without consulting hime 
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Mehta said that he subsequently discussed the matter with 
Mr. Thomas, and was told by Thomas that the Chrysler Corp- 
oration had no interest in dealing with anyone who was 
enough of a fool to believe that, without adequate technical 
assistance or supporting accessory industries, believed 


that he could immediately start producing a complete 
automobile. 


As a result of what Mr. Mehta called "a basic difference 
of policies", he found that he could not possibly operate 
an efficient plant under the Birlas, and he recently 
resigned from the organization. He is now Managing 
Director of the Motor House (Gujerat) Limited, an 
established organization which will be creatly expanded 
by capital contributions from the states of Baroda, 
Bhopal and Hyderabad. That company intends to enter 
into a contract with Reo Motors and Graham=Paize. In addi- 
tion to carrying on discussions with Studebaker on behalf 
of Birla, it appears that Mehta also carried on discussions 
on his own behalf with Reo and Graham=-Paige, and he intends 
to return to the United States during November to finalize 
the contracts with those companies. His organization 
eventually intends to operate two ass mb Ly plants 3, one to 
be located in the State of Baroda, ay other near 
Calcutta. It appears that the Baro da of poration will be 
the first to start, and according to Mehta, he will receive 
much assistance from the State in the matter ° 

He also told me that the ntract between Studebaker 
and Birla has now been finalize ‘t apnears that Studebaker 
insisted upon the insertion of | clauses operating to 
terminate the contract in the event the Birla organization 
failed to comply with all of the terms of the contract, 
and that, after several cable transfers, the various mat te 
have been compromisede The Birla organization has, of 
course, also entered into a contract with the British 
motor firm of Nuffield. 
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rather critical of most of the Indians goings to the Unit 


INL LEQ 
states this time. He says that most of them have no 
definite ideas as to what they are going to do when they 
cet there, while the remainder (in which he included most 
of the members of the recent industrial mission) are only 
interested in getting all that they can for themselves, 
Just before leaving he made the pertinent remark that aged 
of the Indian industrialists going to the United States at 
this time are so accustomed to being surrounded by yes men" 
that, when they start carrying on discussions 
trained and experienced executives in t 
and find someone saying "no" to them, t 
inferiority yee which acts to make 
the American industrialists are not 


with Indian ind f uital uation Dylans" 
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Bombay, India 
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af SUBJECT: Two Proposals for ay Manufacture of 
1—1055 Automobiles in India. 


AAs 
| ‘THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 

I have the honor to refer to the Departaett 's 
communication dated October 25, 1945 soannay g in- 
formal comment upon Bombay's despatch no. 8, dated 
August 29, 1945, entitled "Contemplated hetakilummont 
of Two Motorcar and Truck Assembly Plants in India." 
The Department of Commerce expressed a desire to re- 
ceive all information possible with reference to the 
manufacture of vehicles in India. 


Iwo new automobile manufacturing schemes were 
given considerable publicity during the early part 
of October in Bombay. Both schemes proposed the man- 
ufacture of low-powered passenger cars. Since the 
first of November, little has been heard of either 
project. It is possible that plans are going ahead 
slowly and quietly but it is more probable that neither 
scheme will materialize in the near future, if at all. 


One scheme proposes to produce a "revolutionary, 
three-cylinder turbine-assisted motor car and tractor" 
at a new factory in Bombay. The car is said to have 
been invented by Mr. William Denis Kendall, Member of 
Parliament in Great Britain, and head of a company in 
England known as "Grantham Productions Limited". It 
was originally planned that the car should be named 
"Brusa" and be produced by Mr. Kendall in partnership 
with Mr. Rusi Mistry of Bombay. For some unknown 
reason that partnership failed to materialize and 
later reports claimed that the car would be produced 
by a combination of Grantham Productions of England 
and the S.A. Ahmed interests of Bombay. Encloged are 
five clippings of an article which appeared in'the 
Bombay Morning Standard on October 19, 1945 explain-. 
ing the manufacturing proposal in detail. The "S. Aw 
Ahmed —— it aurerorseaey are spoker=: 
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of in the article with a familiarity usually reserved 

for financiers of some prominence. The Consulate General 
has been unable, so far, to identify Mr. Ahmed beyond 

the reported fact that he is a somewhat obscure contrac- 
tor who resides in Bombay. 


Evidently during their interview with Mr. Kendall 
in Bombay, pressmen expressed doubts regarding the atti- 
tude which the Government of India might assume towards 
his project. It is interesting to note that Mr. Kendall 
in reply stated, "I should think that rather than that 
anyone should discourage us, we should receive every en- 
couragement in our- projects from the British Empire as 
& whole or from any part of the British Empire as a 
unit." He added, "It should be one of the biggest mis- 
sions in our lives to capture the world market that we 
had before." Mr. Kendall felt that there would be ser- 
ious competition in future years, particularly from the 
large production centers of the world. He expressed 
confidence that he would receive support from the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and hope that he would obtain the 
same cooperation from the Indian Government. 


Another interesting feature of Mr. Kendall's pro- 
ject is the financial arrangement which is reported to 
have been negotiated. It appears that Mr. Kendall plans 
to trade shares of Grantham Productions Limited, England 
to the S. A. Ahmed interests in return for a share of the 
new Indian company. 


The second manufacturing scheme is evidently Mr. 
Mistry's answer to the Kendall-Ahmed car. Mistry pro- 
poses to build a "really strong but cheap light car" to 
be known as the "Ruskar". He plans to produce approxi- 
mately 100,000 cars within three years time. He estimates 
internal demand at 20,000 cars and proposes to export the 
remaining 80,000. Enclosed is a copy of a press report 
which appeared in the Bombay Sentine] on October 20, 1945, 
explaining the Mistry proposal. This is not the only 
modern-industrialist plan which Mr. Mistry has designed 
recently. He also proposes to build an aeroplane called 
"Chrislea". More information on this aircraft will be 
submitted later. Mr. Mistry has evidently made something 
of a success of his Asian Air Associates (See WID report 
dated November 1, 1944) a company which has been doing 
profitable repair work for the RAF during the past three 
years. On the other hand, there are indications that he 
labors under delusions of grandeur and that the public 
may for many months see more of his automobiles and 
airplanes in the newspapers than on the roads and in the 
air. 
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Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 
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7k 1. Pive clippings, Morning Standard, 
\ October 19, 1945. 


2. Copy of article from “an 
Sentinel, October 20, 1945. 
866.16 
C.W.Adair,Jr.:fp 


Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copy to American Mission, New Delhi. 
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. 2481 dated December 3, 
Consul General at Bombay 
f. Automo 


Sitting in his lounge at the 
Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay, Mr. 
Kendall, in a *‘roygh-and-ready 
manner, said that the work of 
assembling the plant near 
Bombay, would commence 
within three or four months 
from now. 

Mr. Kendall, who is aged 42, first 
entered Parliament from Gran- 


tham Lincolnshire, in 1942, defeut- 
ing his opposition candidate from 


the Coalition Government. During 
the lust general elections, Ne de- 
feated his Labour and Conservative 
opponents by over 15,000 votes from 
the same constituency. He arrived 
in Bombay three days ago by alr 
and proposcs to leave for Hngland 
to-day. He will again be back in 
this country in eight weeks. 

Mi. Kendall is the chief of Gran- 
tham Productions, Limited, of 
Engiand. He was’ confident’ that 
the Lubour Government in Great. 


“Mr. Kendall’; Ambitious Plan 


Making Brusa_ 
Cars & Tractors 
Near Bombay 


(From Our Sp2cial Representative) 

R. WILLIAM DENIS KENDALL, Independent Member 
M of Parliament and industrialist of England, yesterday 
explained to Pressmen his future plans of producing the Ken- 
dall light cars and tractors in England as well as in India. 


Britain and of every one of the Do. | 


minions to do all they can to st: 
mulate trade throughout the worta 
It should be one of the biggest mis- 
sions in our lives to capture the 
world markets that we had before, ° 
he added. There would be zer'ous 
covnpetition in the future years, 
particularly from the large produc- 
tion centres of the world, he said. 

Mr. Kendall was confident that 
the present Government of Great 
Britain, who had so far been very 
sympathetic towards his projects, 
would do everything that they coulda 
possibly do to give the fullest mea- 
sure of encouragement “in- these 
things, which I want to do and can 
do.” 

“T hope to get the same co-ope- 
ration from the Indian Government 
in these projects as I am_ getting 
from the British Government, with- 


out questioning the interests of all | 


people concerned,” he added. 

“The people I have been _initrc- 
duced to here,’ Mr. Kendall said, 
“are genuine folk, who mean wel. 


1 


bil 


945 
India, 


es in 


| with their country and who want 
i their country to progress, and very 
' naturally so. And anything that can 
be done to better the economic | 
eituation of the individual here | 
and elites fact sy must be done. And I have found 
and chiefly manutacture precision \ilingness on the part.of the people 
engineering machinery as well 4 y have been introduced to, to do 
cutomobiles, tractors and Dieset everything in their power for a pet- 


engines, They are also contractors ter and more prosperous India than | 
to the Admiralty and the Ministry nas been ever before known in th- 


Or Suprly, in Engilanc. history of this country.” 


Britain as well as the government 
of every unit of the British Con:- 
tnunwealth would encourage him 11 
his projects. 


Grantham Productions of ¥ng-' 


' Mr. Kendall had 


| Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,6( 


| Oost. ip. be 


tentatively 


named his new car BRUSA, mean: | 


ing Bntain and the U.S.A., 
is also the name of his nome in 
Lincolnshire. But the name might 
bo changed, he sald, and for the 
present, the car was to be calied 
the Kendall-Car. 
ALSO FOR EXPORT | 

“We are going to set up in India 
a manufacturing company which 
will probably be known as Gran- 
tham Productions: (India) Limited,” 
said Mr. .Kendall. The firm will 
manufacture Mr. Kendall's new cars 
and tractors not only to meet the 
demand in India, but also for export 
in the Hastern Hemisphere. _ 

The car will be priced between 


which 


in India. will be 
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Mr. Kendall will be sending twe 
or three technical men immediately 
he reaches England, who along with 
Mr, S. A. Ahmed will look for sites. 
That will be the first part of the 
job. 

The second part will be to procure 
the proper kind of cquipment 
the work. 

The third stage will be to ship 


the equipment to this country witti | 
the | 


technical men, who will instal 
plant and train Indian people. And 
men from this country will be sent 
to. the 
centre for technical training. 
The fourth stage will be the ac- 
tual production, and at its peak, 
the factories in India and England 
will be able 
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| Mr. Kendait had. tentatively history of this country. 


Mr. Kendall wili be sending two 
named his new car. BRUSA, mean: | or three technical men immediately 


ing Bntain and. the U.S.A.,.. which! ne reaches England, who along with 

is also the name of his. nome fn Mt. S. A. Ahmed will look for sites. 

Lincolnshire. But. the name might | That will be the first part of the 

bo changed, he sald, and’ for the| job. 

present, the car was to be calied| The second part will be to procure 

the Kendall-Car. _|the proper kind of equipment for 
ALSO FOR EXPORT the work. | 


“We ‘are’ going to’set up | The third stage will be to ship. 
a Beta a oo rapa n India the equipment to this country wit 
will probably be known as Gran- thnidal men, who will instal the | 
tham Productions (India) Limited,” | Plant and train Indian people. Anc 
said Mr. Kendall. The firm witi| ™e" from this country will be sent. 
manufactute Mr. Kendall's new cars| ‘0, the Grantham ~ Productions 
and tractors not only to meet the centre for technical training. 
demand in India, byt also for export | The fourth stage will be the ac- 
in the Hastern Hemisphere. ual production, and at its peak, 
The car will be priced between the factories in India and. England 
Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,600. The plant will be able to produce at least 500 
in India will be established at a| 87S 9 98¥- és 
cost, in the first “instance, of ; 
£500, 000, or, Rs. 67,00,000, which | 
| will be a combination of Grantham 
—«| Productions of England and S. A. 
‘| Ahmed interests in Bombay. Ali ca- 
j pital for the Indian company will 
‘| be contributed by S. A. Ahmed in- 
| terests. The participation of S. A. 
Ahmed interests in the British 
_ Kendall Productions will be to the 
extent of £250,000, or, Rs. 33,50,000. | 
The car to be manufactured will, 
be a four-passenger, 700 c.c, light 
car, with low centre of gravity. Bu: 
its interior accommodation wall be 
as large aS that of the majority of 
10 h.p. cars now in the market. It 
will be capable of developing a 
speed of 65 miles an hour and run- 
‘ning 45 miles to a gallon of pertol. 
The tractors will have a _ 1,000- 
pound pull at the draw-bar. 
| There are two new sysiems in- 
stalled in Mr, Kendall's. car. First, 
the turbine is assisted to boost the 
brake horse-power, Secondly, tne 
exhaust gases are utilised through 
the fly-wheel, which converts tne 
| fly-wheel into a reac*lonary nvotor, 
“The thing that you must do with 
any éngine is to remove back pres- | 
sure,” explained Mr. Kendall, 
| Mr. Kendall also envisages the 
production of. flat two-cylinder mv- 
tor-cars, with front-wheel drives, 
approximat tely weighing 400 kilos. 
This type of car has already gone 
through severe tests during the last 
five years and has proved exception- 
ally satisfactory. This car, Mr. Ken- 
dall explained, apart from having a 
front-wheel drive, had special tea- 
tures of roadability that would 
compare more than favourably with 
cars of far more expensive makes. 
It has three forward gears and an 
Over-drive, with a capacity of 60 
miles per hour and 60 miles per 
gallon of petrol. It is 80 per cent. 
built of light alloys, both in mecha: | 
nical parts as well as the body — 
parts. | 
“T should think that rather than | 
that any one should. discourage us, | 
| we should receive every encourage: | 
| ment in our projects from fhe Bri- 
tish Empire as a whole or tro m any 
, part of the British Empire as a 
unit,’ said Mr. Kendall when doubts 
‘regarding the attitude of the Gov- , 
ernment of India towards his pro-. - 
jects were raised. 
‘It is in the interests of _ Great | sa acaeeiaiaeiiiiiniiie 
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Enclosure no. 2 to despatch no. 2481 dated December 3, 1945 
from Howard ogy Rother pay Consul a ga Bombay, India, 
u 


on subject of "Two Proposals for the Manufacture of Auto- 
mobiles in India." 
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BOMBAY SENTINEL 
October 20, 194 


RUSA MISTRY GOES AHEAD WITH PLANS FOR BIG THINGS 


schemes to Turn Out 100,000 Cars from Factory 
in Three Years. 


Determined to give India its own economic 
light motor car is a debonair, self-made, young 
man who starting life as an apprentice in an air- 
craft engineering factory has today reached the 
top in the industrial field. 


seated in his ultra-modern business office 
in Stronach's Mr. Russi Mistry, the young designer 
and executive chief of several industrial concerns, 
revealed to me that having been a laborer himself 
his great concern was the amelioration of the lot 
of the factory worker. 


Though the agreement between Mr. W. D. Kendall, 
manufacturer of the Kendall car and Mr. Mistry has 
been cancelled since the former has now joined Mr. 

S. A. Ahmed, Mr. Mistry is going ahead with his plans 
of producing a really strong but cheap light car of 
his own. Mr. Mistry expects to put these cars on 

the market by March next. The name of the car will 
be "Ruskar". It will be a five seater, four seater 
saloon. It will cost about Rs. 1,900 and will be 
bigger than the "Brusa" cars designed by Mr. Kendall. 


"Ruskar" is going to be not only a low-priced 
automobile but has been specially designed by lr. 
Mistry and Mr. R. C. Christofordes to give the 
motorist a handsome and durable motor car. Mr. 
Christofordes is the Managing Director of Chrislea 
Aircraft, of which Mr. Mistry is the Chairman. 


In an interview with a representative of the 
sentinel, Mr. Mistry said that it would be extremely 
difficult for any new enterprise to build a factory 
in India for at least another two years. Moreover, 
trained labor required for an automobile factory will 
be hard to obtain for sometime. Mr. Mr. Mistry is 
confident of his venture. 


"My main idea of rushing the plan is to aid 
and solve the unemployment problem that will crop up 
after demobilisation during the transition stage 
for which Government had made no arrangements," 
observed Mr. Mistry. 


The manufacturin 
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The manufacturing of the cars will be ona 
mass production basis and within three years nearly 
100,000 cars will come out from the factory. The 
internal demand for the cars is expected to be about 
20,000 for the same period. The rest of the output 
will be meant for export. 


Revealing just how ambitious his plan was, Mr. 
Mistry said: "I would not only like to capture the 
Eastern markets but would even like to put my cars 
on the Western markets." "I am sure my cars will be 
on the reads of London sometime hence," he concluded. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, December 10, 1945 
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SUBJECT: Transmission of Technical Mission 
1—1055 Production of Artificial Fertilizers in India. 
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I have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatch No.1493 
dated August 8, 1944, entitled "Indian Criticism of Group 
of British Experts Sent to India as Advisors in Development 
of Artificial Fertilizer Industry" and to transmit herewith 
one copy of the following publication: 
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in Ir India, ~ published | by t the “Vianager of Publications 
Delhi. 


The Consulate General is aware of t 
to receive at least four copies of such 
copy of the Technical iiission's report is seit 
case because additional copies are not available. 
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It 1s suggested that the enclosed report be brought to the 
attention of the Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign and ‘Domestic 
Commerce, in connection with the Bureau's letter (file no.412) 
dated October 2, 1944, addressed to Mr. Raymond H. Geist, Chief 
Division of Communications and Records, Department of State, 
iashington, D.C. 


Respectfully yours, 


GIA te Howard Donovan 
- American Consp GwMHe BEL 
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fHE FOREIGN SERVICE 


OF THs 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


American Consulate 
Madras, India, December 19, 1945 


Subject: Transnitting brochure concerning Fertilisers 
and Chemicals, Travancore, Limited. 


The consul has the honor to transmit herewith five copies of 


brochure issued by Fertilisers anid Chemicals, Travancore, Limited, 


af company sponsored by the government. of Travancore. The factory 


Enclosures: 


Five copies of a brochure 
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Original and ozalid to Department, 
Copy to American Mission, New Delhi, 
" American Consulate General, Calcutta. 
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The necessity for a large-scale fertiliser industry in India 
cannot be over-estimated. India produced pre-war 27 million 
tons of rice per year which is roughly 42°, of the total world 
production, but in spite of this. had to import annually 
2 million tons of rice from Burma. It is common knowledge 
that the average yield of rice per acre in India is far below 
that of every important rice producing country in the world 
excepting perhaps Indo-China. What is less known. 
however, is that almost everywhere. the yield has improved 
between the last and this world war. while in India it has 
deteriorated. The following figures taken from Sir Padamjl 


Ginwala’s memorandum would illustrate : 


Pre-Ist world Pre-2nd world 
war per acre. war per acre. 


India including Burma _... 992 bs. 800 lbs. 
Burma (1935-36) .. 8455 Q59. 
United States is. | 000 = 1,469: 2 
Italy s 1950. 2.900 
Spain ee Soe: 3,700 
Japan a L300 = 2.300 


Definite figures of yield for China are not available, but 
it appears that, though it has relatively a smaller area under 
cultivation, its average total annual production is greater 


than that of India. 


But the use of ammonium sulphate is not confined to rice 
production alone. The estimated potential consumption of 
ammonium sulphate for sugar cane in India is 400 thousand 
tons. ‘Tea, potatoes and other crops also use ammonium 
sulphate in large quantities. Ammonia is also used directly 
for other purposes like the production of nitric acid, urea, 
ammonium nitrate, sodium nitrate, ete. 
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The history of the origin of the Fertilisers & Chemicals. 
Travancore Limited is best given in the words of the Dewan, 
Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar. In his speech 
on the 19th of February 1945 before the Travancore 


Sri Mulam Assembly, he said : 


One of the objects with which the Pykara scheme, the 
Periyar scheme and also the latest scheme. the Tungabadra 
scheme, were initiated. was the fixation of nitrogen and 
sulphate of ammonia and other nitrogeneous products 
towards replenishing the depleted soil. The Government of 
India did not think at that time it was necessary. But the 
needs of the war have forced it on the attention of the 
(rovernment of India. However. long before the Govern- 
ment of India thought of it - two years earlier - I do not 
say it in a spirit of egotism or in a spirit of exultation 
it may be said to the credit of the Travancore Government, 
to the credit of the Government of His Highness, than 
whom the subjects could have no greater well-wisher or 
benefactor, - this question of the sulphate of ammonia and 
the necessity for fertilisers and chemicals were brought 
before this House. The Government of India appointed 
an expert committee, the Technical Mission, to advise 
on the production of artificial fertilisers in India. That 
Mission reported that the only nitrogeneous fertiliser to 
be recommended would be the sulphate of ammonia. 

Now, we have certain special facilities for the production af 
sulphate of ammonia which other parts of India have not 
got. This part of the world is geologically considered. one 
of the two oldest in the life of the earth. Naturally. there- 
fore, the soil which has been intensively used for centuries 
has been, if not denuded, exhausted progressively, so that 
it now needs a tonic by way of fertilisers so that the 
productivity of the soil can be kept in that form in which 


it has served us in the past. 
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Messrs. Seshasayee Brothers were one of the three Indian 
groups which alone took advantage of Hydro-Electric power 
in the years 1925, 1926 and 1927. 

Messrs. Seshasayee Brothers started with no advantages, 
they had no capital. no backing, but they had enterprise. 
enthusiasm and patriotism. and so they built up a_ great 
business.... ee a a os pie , i 

Negotiations were entered into with Seshasavee Bros.. for the 
purpose of starting Fertilisers factories on their own initiative 
for two reasons. First of all they had experience in that 
business. I was not prepared to hand over a business of that 
importance, a business with which the future of the State Is 
inextricably bound, to anybody else. Moreover they were 
licensees Of gypsum in British India from where we have to 
import... a nae os ... That is the genesis of 


Messrs. Seshasayees’ interests in this concern. © 


Among the important stockholders of the company. the 
Fertilisers and Chemicals. Travancore Limited are proud to 
count the Governments of Travancore, Madras and Cochin 
who also participate in the direction of the company. 
Among other valued stockholders are : 


His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCORE 

HeER HIGHNESS MAHARANI SETHU PARVATHI Bay! 

His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJH JAM SAHEB OF NAWANAGAR 

His HIGHNESS Sir LUKHDHIRJI. MAHARAJA SAHEB OF Morvi 
AND . 

THE DvuRBAR OF PUDUKOTTAH. 


The plant that is being installed by this company for 
the manufacture of synthetic ammonia uses processes and 
equipment which have in practice been proved efficient. 
dependable and economic. 


The plant will use wood from the Travancore Forests at 
a rate of over 300 tons a day and the forest operations are 


f the Board of Directors 
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planned so that all by-products are usefully utilised: a 
re-forestation programme is being put into action so as to 
maintain the forest wealth of the country. Gypsum at the 
rate of 150 tons a day would be mined in the Trichinopoly 
district and transported to Alwaye for use in the plant. 
The most principal of the raw materials would be air from 
which the nitrogen is fixed: water from the Periyar would 
come in for large use. Sulphur is proposed to be imported 
to begin with and a portion of this would be turned into 


sulphuric acid for sales. 


The factory expects to produce annually ammonia in 
the liquid state to an extent of 14,000 tons, carbon-di- 
oxide to 7,000 tons and calcium carbonate 30,000 tons. 
The major portion of the production of ammonia would be 
turned into ammonium sulphate of the order of 50,000 tons 
annually for being used as a fertiliser. Apart from these. 
the by-products of the wood distillation industry would in 
due course be recovered and sold. This company is also 
installing a sulphuric acid plant capable of producing 75 tons 
of commercial sulphuric acid a day. The importance of 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid to the national economy 
needs no emphasis. 


It is estimated that the present installation at the 
factory would cost nearly 2.25 crores of rupees and will be 
brought into beneficial activity by June 1946. Of the plant 
to be imported nearly half has been ordered in the U.S.A. 
and the other items are from the U. K. It may be recalled 
that first activity at the site was commenced in September 
1944. Construction and erection have progressed at such 
rapid pace that an advanced stage in the construction 
work has been reached. Many important items of plant 
from the U.S. A. have arrived in India. 
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The Fertilsers & Chemicals, Travancore Limited. 
acknowledge their deep gratitude to the Governments of 
India and of U. S. A. for many valuable facilities placed 
at their disposal but for which this project could not have 
achieved its present status. They also acknowledge with 
gratitude the spirit of co-operation. and goodwill shown 
by The Intercontinent Corporation, Singmaster and Breyer. 
Dr. C. O. Brown and all American technicians. Engineers 
and Firms connected with the construction of this project. 
Special mention should be made of the valuable assistance 
rendered by the Intercontinent Corporation who are doing 
their best over the construction in Alwaye in an efficient 
and economic manner. 


The Fertilisers & Chemicals, Travancore’ Limited. 
endeavour to manufacture ammonium sulphate so as to 
enable the country - particularly the State of Travancore - 
to be placed on a footing of self-sufficiency with regard to 
food requirements and to increase its national wealth 
substantially. 


~~ 


DIRECTORS 


|. The Hon’ble 
Sir N. GOPALASWAMI AYYANGAR, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Member, Council of State. 
Formerly Dewan of Kashmir. 
2. Rajyasevanirata 
Ss. CHATTANATHA KARAYALAR, M.A., B.L., 


Deputy President. Legislative Assembly. Travancore. 
3. SETH DHARAMSEY MULRAJ KHATAU, Bombay. 
$+. SETH RADHAKRISHNA RAMNARAIN, Bombay. 


». Rajvasevapraveena 
K. P. P. MENON, B.a., B.Se., (Hon.) A.C.G.L, Dee 

M.I.E.E.. M.I. Mech. k.. M.I.E., Electrical Engineer 
to the Govt. of Travancore. (on special duty ) 
Nominee of the Govt. of Travancore. 

6. S. NARAYANA IYER, Esgq.. 
Financial Secretary to the Govt. of Travancore. 
Nominee of the Govt. of Travancore. : 

7. T. SIVASANKAR, Esq., 1.C.s., 
Secretary to Govt. Development Department. 
Nominee of the Govt. of Madras. 

8. B. V. K. MENON Esq., 

Jt. Secretary, to the Govt. of Cochin. 

Nominee of the Govt. of Cochin. 


9. Dr. RM. ALAGAPPA CHEITIIAR. M.A.. 
Barrister - at - Law, pb. Litt. LL.B. 


lO. J. E. A. PEREIRA, Esq., M.L.A., ( Travancore ). 


ll. V. SESHASAYEE, Esgq., 0.8.E., Comp. I.E.E. ( London ). 
Nominee of the Managing Agents. 


12. A. C. K. KRISHNASWAMI, KEsgq., B.sc., M.A.1. Chem. E. 


Nominee of the Managing Agents. 


Printed at P. A. S. Press, Madras 
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Enetosure No. 1 to Despatch:-No. 442, Cate 
1946, from American Mission, at New Delhi, Ind 

Subject of Calcutta Sonsulate General Assuming Position 
of Jurisdictional Office for Report on Crude Drugs and 
Essential Oils. 
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1946, from American Mission, at New Delhi, India on 
subject of Calcutta Consulate uning Position 


of Jurisdictional Office for Ren ee on Crude Drugs and 
Essential Oils. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE 


GENERAL 
Bombay, India, January 15, 196 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR | 

t have the honor to refer to Sombay's airgram noe A=336 
of December 31, 1945 regarding an agreement concluded betweén 
Tata Sons Limited and Imperial Chemical Industries for the 
establishment of a dyestuffs plant in India. There is enclosed 
a memorandum on this proposed plant which was prepared by Mr. 
He Ee Lorenz, a representative of the Calco Chemical Company, 
who has been in India for the past two or three months. Mr. 
Lorenz will leave India for the United States about January 15. 


Respectfully yours, 


si 


Howard Donovan 
American Consul General 
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as stated. 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copy to American Embassy, London 
American Mission, New Delhi. 
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Enclosure to despatch no. 2551 dated January 15, 1946 from 
Howard Donovan, American Consul General, Bombay, India, on 
subject of "Tata Sons Limited - Imperial Chemical Industries 
Agreement to Establish Dyestuffs Plant in India." 


January 12, 1946 


MEMORANDUM — Ree Tata Sons Limited - Imperial 
Chemical Industries Dyestuffs Combination. 


This is a long-range proposition covering a period of 
approximately twenty years. Advantage will be taken of all 
indigenous material in India which can be used in the manu- 
facture of the finished products. ‘hose materials not avail- 
able are expected to be obtained through the I.C.I. organiza- 
tion in England. From a marketing standpoint it can be 
assumed that products of this new company will be marketed 
through I.C.le, India's distributing organization. 


Agreement 


It is understood that 1.Cele will supply the new company 
the necessary technical assistance and process and patent in- 
formation to be used in the manufacture of the products involved. 
IeC-le Will get a return on a royalty basis for the use of their 
processes and patents and on termination of the agreement, that 
is, after a twenty year period, these patents and processes 
become the property of the new combination. 


Control 


TeCeole Will have 49% and Tata 51% and it is expected that 
certain public offerings will be made. However, on any public 
offering it is understood that there is a proviso to the effect 
that the initial purchaser of these shares, in the event that 
he desires to dispose of them, must offer them first to Tata 
Sons Limited, which agrees to purchase them or to arrange for 
their disposal. In other words, this proviso is supposedly an 
assurance that the 51% control of the company will be in the hands 
of Tatas at all times if they so desire. 


Location 


At the present time three technical experts from I.C.!., 
England, are supposedly in Bombay for the express purpose of 
deciding on a location for this new manufacturing undertaking. 
In view of Tata's steel operations, it is probable that the 
location will be near the Jamshedpur works of Tata. However, 
this 1s only surmise and it obviously can be located any place 
in India. If the bulk of the raw materials have to be imported 
from foreign sources, then it is probable that the plant will 
be located on tide water in order to facilitate the necessary 
imports. 


Capital 


Proposed capitalization of the company is not known at 
the present time. However, it is understood that three crores 
of rupees (approximately $9,000,000) is expected to be avail- 
able for this purpose during the next five years. 


Manufacturing 


This plan has been under consideration for a period of more 
than five years. During that time various Indian technical ad- 
visers, particularly Dr. Venkatran, who is head of the Technolog- 
ical Laboratory at Matunga, Bombay, has been the Indian consul- 
tant on these matters. The plan envisages the production of 51 
dyestuffs in such quantity as to meet the requirements of about 
90% of the market. Approximately 14 intermediates are expected 
to be used for the manufacture of these products. Initially, 
practically all the intermediates will have to be imported from 
foreign sources, namely, England, and a finishing operation will 
be done in India in order to obtain the desired dyestuff. As 
the program progresses some of the intermediates will be manu- 
factured in India from Indian sources of coal tar. 
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SUBJECT: Birla Brothers Project for the Establishment 
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I heve the honor to refer to Bombay's desreich no. A490 of 
August 4, 1944, and Calcutta's despatch no. 271 dated August 26, 
1944, concerning a project of Birla Brothers for the assembly and 
manufacture of motor cars in India. 


Mr. Dewey Smith, Vice President of Studebaker VUorvoration, re 
cently called at the Consulate General and stated that in the near 
future a factory would be set uv in the Calcutta area for the 
assembling of Studebaker trucks and pes senger cars. The financial 
backing for this oroject will be supplied by Birla Brothers and a 
representetive of that comneny hes assured Mr. Smith thet there 
would be no difficulty in importing from the United States the 
first consignment, which will be knocked down (nertislly 
vehicles. 
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Near Calcutta seven hundred acres of lend heve been acquired 
aud the factory will contain 411,000 square feet. The first 
vehiclagoff the assembly line are exvnected in Sentember or October 
of this year. According to Mr. Smith, ell the building materials 
have been senctioned by the avprovriete Government of 
authorities. 


ACF 
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Studebaker Cornoration apparently is aot ' much money 
in this project and, it apvears, is virtuelly 2 Birla the 
use of the name "Studebaker". Birla B hers wach bid to change the 
name to one of their own choosing but this was iu agreeable to 
the Studebaker Cornoration. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Three American emoloyees are to oe located here, two of whom 
will be sales promotion men and one the general manager of the 
plant. ingineers supervising the work at the plant will be British 
apoointed in England who will later arrive in India. Other 
American employees may come at a later date. Mr. Robert Reese, the 
seles manager and an Americen citizen, arrived in Calcutta last 
week. 


Mr. Smith stated confidentially thet Birla Brothers is invest- 
ing a large amount of money, that the contract yoke for 
Rs. 25,000,000 worth of stock six months after the first vehicle 
comes off the assembly line, and that the Inaian comnany hes prom, 
mised (but it is not written in the contrect) to finance the ord 
ject uv to the sum of Rs. 65,000,000. 


ir. Snith 


Mr. Smith did mot hold out much hope that trucks and passenger 
cars would ever be entirely manufactured in India but he said that 


as far as possible all parts would be menufactured from indigenous 
materials. 


This is only one of Birla Brothers' ventures in the motor car 
industry and negotiations have now been completed for the complete 
assembling and, insofar as possible, complete manufacturing of Morris 
Ten Horse Power automobiles in the same plant in Calcutta. These 
automobiles will have a few superficial changes and will be sold 
under a name to be given later by Birla Brothers. 


It seems that Studebaker is putting up ten such factories all 


over the world, financing only one, the location of which was not re- 
vealed. 


From the above, it is evident that Studebaker at least has faith 
in the future of American business iaterests in India. At the same 
time, it is considered significant thet Studebaker is bearing a small 
financial risk. Birla's confidence and proposec large investment 
would indicate that Birla Brothers feel that any volitical develop- 
ments in India within the next five to ten years will not be detri- 
mental to the production of motor vehicles. 


Respectfully yours, 


hit 


. Fletcher 
American ‘Consul General 


866.16 
Helen R. Sexton/es 


Original and carbon-back cony to Department. 
Copies to; 
Americen Mission, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Bombay 
American Consulate, Madras 
Americen Consulate, Karachi 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Calcutta, India, February 27, 1946 


SUBJECT: Advance Figures on Quotas for Importation of American 
1—1403 Passenger Cars into India for 1946 
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I have the honor to refer to my despatch no. 368 dated February 5, 
1946 (file no. 866.16) entitled "Birla Brothers Project for the Estab- 
lishment of Automobile Factory in India" and to report that the follow- 
ing figures, which are approximate, have been given by Mr. Dewey SMITH, 
Vice President, Studebaker Corporation, representing the allotment for 
different types of American automobiles to be imported into India for 
the period January 1 to December 31, 1946: 
% 

Ford 2,043 

General Motars 2,400 

Chrysler 880 

Studebaker 320 

Hudson 90 


This information was given to Mr. Smith by a representative of 


Birla Brothers, Calcutta, who had been informed of the new quotas by a 
Government of India source. 


Mr. Smith stated that 16,000 passenger cars have been allocated to 
be imported from the United Kingdom. Approximately 5,200 of these are 
Austins with Standard, Hillman, and Morris the other popular makes. 

Mr. Smith and Birlas' are working on the supposition that only a small 


percentage of the 16,000 cars from the United Kingdom will be available 
for export. 
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According to Mr. Smith, Birla Brothers is negotiating now with 
the Government of India to have Studebaker's allotment increased to 


2,000 for the period January to December 1946, to be valued at 
$2,500,000. — 


All allocations have been based on a percentage quota of imports 
during the years 1936 to 1941 inclusive. 


Respect ful 


Samuel/Jf. Fletcher 
866.16 AmericanYConsul General 
Helen R. Sexton/fm 


Copies to: American Mission, New Delhi 
American Consulate General, Bombay 


American Consulates, Karachi and Madras 
Original and ozalid to Department. / 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


Calcutta, India, February 27, 1946. « 
oe 
INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES DIVISION 


MAR 2 6 1946 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Indian Shellac Market 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor/to refer to the Defartment's telegraphic 
nstruction No, 30 of January 10, $:09%’ p.m., 1946, concerning 


the prospective visit of Mr. P.N. ROME, shellac expert, to Calcutta, 


and to report that Mr, Rowe, who arrived in Calcutta, on February 

5, 1946, has provided this office with a letter dated February 26, 
1946, concerning his preliminary investigation of the shellac market. 
A copy of his letter is enclosed. 


Following is a summary of oral information which he has supplied 
the Consulate General: 


Prospects for lac production during the current season 
are fair. A good rain will make the Bysaki crop good. Shipments 
of lac products to the United States have been maintained during 
the fourth quarter of 1945 as compared with the same period of 
1946. No concerted attempt apparently has been made to curtail 
shipments to the United States. 


Lac is available in the country districts, but it is 
difficult to get it out. The status of local control arouses 
misgivings about future prices in the minds of the cultivators 
and traders. A statement by the Government of India as to 
whatever policy is to ensue at the end of the duration of the 
war would steady the market at once, 


Considerable delay in the shipment of lac to the United 
States has been caused by the difficulties of transportation. 
The great shortage of railway wagons has‘ affected adversely the 
movement of lac products to points of shipment, The system of 


priorities for allocating railway wagons to lac traders has 
added to their difficulties. 


. 


The Shellac Controller for the Government of India is 
engaged now in making a survey of production prospects in 
Southeast Asia, and he has »romised to give Mr. Rowe and this 

office 


OOF IDENT IAL 


97/2-2/6G9°GV&S 


AIR MAIL 


office the results of his investigation, as it affects 
production in India, in about six weeks’ time. 


Mr, Rowe is proceeding to New Delhi within the next few days 
and will call at the Mission to provide that office with such 
additional information as he may then have. 


Respectfully yours 


Samuel /fJf,. Fletcher 
America Consul General 


a s } 


Enclosure: “4” 
1/ Copy of letter from Mr. P. N. Rowe, 
dated February 26, 1946. 


861.7 
TW. Simons/en 


Original and carbon=back copy to Department. 


Copy to American Mission, New Delhi. 


CONFIDENT IAL 


Enclosure to despatch No. 468 dated February 27, 1946, 
from the American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, 
entitled "Indian Shellac Market", 


13 Esplanade Mansions,Calcutta 
February 26, 1946 


110 Washington Street, New York, N.Y. 


Hon. S. J. Fletcher, 
American Consul General, 
Calcutta, India. 


Dear Sir: 


At various times prior to my departure from New York, rumors 
had reached that market that the Indian lac export control order 
of 1944 might be discontinued, Since my arrival in India those in 
the trade whom I have contacted have made the duration of this 
control order their paramount question, Having in mind thet the 
main lac crop, the Bysacky, will soon be at hand, the duration of 
this order becomes increasingly important, One realizes this if he 
places himself in the position of the large and small shellac 
manufacturer who will shortly be compelled to decide upon the amount 
of his committments in sticklac as a source of his raw material for 
as long as twelve months ahead. 


When in April, 1944, the WPB and other Government Agencies 
decided to revoke Order M=-106 which governed the allocation of 
shellac to American industry, they at that time let it be know to 
the shellac trade in New York, London and Calcutta, that United 
States Government purchase would cease on the following October lst 
and private imports be restored as of that date. Six months notice 
of this kind to the trade contributed greatly to the smooth 
functioning of the import trade which followed. 


Similarly in respect to the India Government Export Control Order, 
it would be of the greatest assistance if prior to the advent of 
the coming Bysacky crop, a determination was made and the trade advised 
as to whether or not the control would continue and if not to be 
continued what date would it expire or lapse. 


With the above information available those making committments 
would be greatly assisted and, in my opinion, be appreciated by both 


the large and small interests throughout the trade in India, the 
Ueo. and the U. K, 


Yours respectfully, 


/S/ P. N. Rowe 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, April 17, 1946 
CALCUTTA (INDIA). 


The enclosure to your despatch No. A68 dated 
February 27, 1946, indicates that. indecision on the 
part of the Indian Government officials concerning the 
future of their Export Control Order on shellac adds 
to the uncertainties in the market situation in India. 


Consequently, it is difficult to determine what is 
available for U.S. consumption. 


We are interested in the status of this Export 
Control Order and should like to know whether you can 
furnish any information as to what action the Indian 
Government is likely to take in the near future. 
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Charge Department: 
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Charge to ‘Tue. be paraphrased 
nicated 


Have any developments taken place re shellac survey? ( 30, 


: 


( Jan 10). Please forward any information so far developed as result 


wr % 


of survey. 
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municating except to Calcutta 
Government Agencies. 
Dated March 13, 1946 
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Dept's 138, Mareh 11, 6 p.m. 

Preliminary report airmailed (pouch No. 20) 
despatch 468, Feb 27 regarding Indian shellac 
market. Additional report being airmailed. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
Calcutta, India, March 26, 1946 


SUBJECT: Proposed Plan for Centralized Buying of Shellac 
aa through United States Shellac Importers Association 


oe 


THE HONORABLE sae all - te Just Ares Fae 
3 . fr? Ab 
’V PF ADR 1S 
THE-SECRETARY OF STATE, a 


WASHINGTON. 


With reference to the Department's telegram no. 30 of January 10, 
1946, and Calcutta's confidential despatch no. 468 of February Sls 1946, 
entitled "Indian Shellac Market"; unrestricted report no. 34 ‘of March 14, 
1946, entitled "Production of Shellac in India"; and airgram no. A-99 of 1) 
March 16, 1946, I have the honor to enclose a cory of ea letter from the * 
former Shellac Representative of the British Ministry of Suvoly, now 


Member, Government of India Shellac Liaison Committee, dated March 25, 
1946. 


The proposal to establish a centralized American agency for import- 
ing shellac has materialized more rapidly than was anticivated. 
Apparently the United States Shellec Imoorters Association and the 
representatives of the Government of Indie are engaged in setting un 
such a centralized organization in the United States. This is being 
done in the hove that the market may be stabilized. 


Heasons nave been advenced by other members of the American trade 
that under such an arrangement the merket may not be stabilized to the 
adventage of ell American importers. 


Whether the method prooosed in the telegram to the attorney of the 
United Stetes Shellac Importers Associetion of esteblishing a sole buying 
agency in collaboration with control of exports by the Government of India 
may or may not be legal under American law is a question upon which the 
Consulate General is not prepared to offer any opinion, but the attention 
of the Department is invited to this point. 


Respectfully yours, 


J. Fletcher 


i! 4 Consul General 
Enclosure: V 


Copy of letter of March 25, 1946, from 


R.E.B. Willcox to American Consulate General, Calcutta 
861.7 


Thomas W. Simons/fm 
Copy to: American Mission, New Delhi 
Original and hectogreoh to Department 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Enclosure to despatch no. 584 dated Merch 26, 1946, from American 
Consulate General, Calcutta, India, on the subject: “Proposed Plan 


for Centralized Buying of Shellac through United Stetes Shellac 
Importers Association. 


Sassoon House 


4, Lyons Range, Calcutta 
eoth March, 1946 


Mr. Thomes W. Simons, 

Senior Economic Analyst, 

The American Consular Service, 
CALCUTTA 


Dear Sir, 


Thank you for your letter of 22nd March the contents of which I 
greatly appreciate. 


Since writing you on 15th March I have endeavoured to find a solution 
which would enable the Shellac control to be maintained and 1 think the 
following cable which I have sent to Mr. Herbert Simon, Attorney for the 
United States Shellac Importers Associetion, will be self explanetory - 


DATED 21.3.46. 

"MARKET HE. THREE TO FOUR CENTS ABOVE FOB CLILINGS AND UNLESS PROMPT 
COOPERATIVE ACTION CONTROL ENDANGERED STOP AT MEETING YESTERDAY SHIPPERS 
DECIDED SUPPORT FOLLOWING PROPOSALS 'YYHICH I NOW FUT TO YOU STOP FIRSTLY 
PROPOSED THAT YOUR ASSOCIATION SsOULD ACT AS PURCHASING AGENCY WHICH WOULD 
MEAN COLLECTI:G CLAIMS ETCETRA STOF SECONDLY SHIPPERS VYOULD PLEDGE TO SELL 
ONLY THROUGH YOUR ASSOCIATION STOP THIRDLY GOVERNMENT INDIA WOULD BE ASKED 
TO REFUSE EXPORT PERMITS TO NEW SHIPPERS STOP FOURTHLY GOVEXNMENT WOULD BE 
ASKED TO ISSUE PRESS STATEMENT INDICATING THEIR INTENTION LAINTAIN CONTROL 
STOP CONDITICNS OF COMBINED BUYING IS THAT PURCHASES ARE AT MAXIMUM STOP 
GOOD REASON BELIEVE GOVERNMENT INDIA WOULD SUPPORT AS THEIR DECLARED 
POLICY IS TO MAINTAIN CONTROL STOP BYSACKI CROP PROMISES TO BE LARGE BUT 
WILL GO TO EARTH IF PRICES ALLOVYED TO ROCKET THEREFORE CONSIDER NO 
SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE TO ABOVE PROPOSAL S'TOP ALL USUAL SHIPPERS EX_ 
CEPT EICC WERE PRESENT AND WITH EXCEPTION OF MAXADEOPRASAD WERE UNANI- 
MOUSLY IN FAVOUR STOP ROSEN WAS PRESENT AND IN FULL ACCOKD STOP PLEASE 
CONSULT YOUR MEMBERS AND CABLE SOONEST". 


By coincidence this has crossed a cable from Mr. Simon to me dated 
ceoede56 reading as follows - 


"AT MEETING OF IMPORTERS HELD TODAY ALL BUT ONE SUPPORTED CON- 
TINUANCE INDIA LAC EXPORT CONTROL STOP NOTIFYING YOU TO PREVENT ANY 
MISUNDERSTANDING TRADES ATTITUDE STOP WRITING". 


To which i nave now cabled - 
DATED 25.33.46. 

"YOURS TWENTYSECOND CROSSED MINE TWENTYFIRST STCP TRADES ATTITUDE 
GRATIFYING THUST WILL RECEIVE THEIR SUPPORT TO MY PROPOSALS TWENTYFIEST 
OTHERWISH SEE NO CHANCE MAINTAINING CONTROL". 


There is some hove that the present unsatisfactory position mey be 
righted in the near future. 


I will keep you advised. 
Yours faithfully 
(Sed) R.E.B. Willcox 
KIMBER — Govt. of India Shellac Liaison Committee 
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AIR MAIL Calcutta, India, June 5, 1946 


SUBJECT: Comments on the Control of Shellac in India’ 
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THE HONORABLE Muad niletrid . Aug 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to submit to the Department covies of four letters 
exchanged between Mr. Herbert SIMON, Attorney for the United Stetes 
Shellac Importers Association, and Mr. R.H.B. WILLCOX, former Shellac 
Representative for the British Ministry of Supply (reference the Consulate 
General's telegram no. 280, June 3, 4 p.m. and despatch no. 584 of March 


26, 1946, entitled "Proposed Plan for Centralized one of She Lilac throughs) 
United States Shellac Importers Association"). | ° 
FRY it 


The first two letters were sent by hir. Simon to Mr. Willcox on April 4 
and 9, 1946, The former elaborates upon Mr. Simon's cablegram of April 4 
(quoted in telegram no. 280’ under reference) and sets forth, perticularly ~~, 
in the fifth paragraph, his proposed alternative plan to control purchases c 
of shellac by Americen importers. The latter attempts to answer in full 
=, questions about the proposal as set forth by Mr. Willcox in a telegram Mo 
| dated April 8 which is quoted in the letter. sBoth letters are believed 
/to be self-explanatory. b, 
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Of the second two letters, one dated May 13 is from Mr. Simon, the 
other dated May 25 is Mr. Willcox's reply. In the third paragraph of the 
first letter Mr. Simon takes up two problems: the irregular practices used 
=| by American buyers in India, and the effect of the removal of the Government 
{Of India Export Price Control Order upon market prospects for tke United 
States. Mr. Willcox's replies to these inouiriés are found in ‘parag hs 
~~three and four of his letter. This interchange of ideas shows the Cc 
plexities of the shellac market at the present time. 


Respectfully youn 
2 


Kenneth J. Yearns 
Ww American Consul 
> % \! 


Enclosures: | 
V Gopies of the following letters: 

Kl From Herbert Simon to B.E.B. Willcox, dated April 4, 1940 
2) From Herbert Simon to R.E. B. Willcox dated April 9, 1946 
3) From Herbert Simon to R.E.B. Willcox, dated May 13, 1946 
4) From R.E.B. Willcox to Herbert Simon, dated May 25, 1946 

861.7 

Soi We Simons/fm 

Copies to: American Embassy, London 

American Mission, New Delhi 

Original and hectograpn to Department. 


AIR MAIL 


imclosure no. 1 to despatch no. 825 from American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, India, dated Jume 5, 1946, entitled "Comments on the 
Control of Shellac in India". 


— 
ia i, 


From Herbert M. Simon, 
New York. 


4th April, 1946 


To 


Mr, Ronald &, B. Willcox, 
CALCUTTA. 


Dear Mr. Willcox, 


I enclose a copy of the radiogram which I sent you today in reference 
to the radiogram which I received from you on March 24 regarding a vro- 
posed sole purchasing agency here. 


As I informed you in my message of March 25 your proposals require 
careful consideration of the legality of the plan from the standpoint of 
our anti-trust and anti monopoly laws. You are orobably not aware of 
the extent to which our courts have condemned many arrangements which 
appear innocuous on their face as being in restraint of trade and hence 
illegel and I have always made every effort to so advise the members of 
the shellac Trade that their activities could not be challenged as 
improper. 


The U.S.Sel.A. is a membership corporation which has no right to 
engage in any purely business activities. For that reason I give con- 
sideration to the fect of whether some new corporation or concern might 
be availed of to function as the sole purchasing agent of imoorters here. 
Many legal questions immediately arose and I am very much afraid that 
some of them are unsurmountable. It would not be proper for any person 
or concern here to enter into any arrangement whereby people in India or 
elsewhere would pledge themselves to sell only to the American partici- 
pants any such arrangement or whereby export opportunities wold be 
denied to foreign shippers who were unwilling to confine their sales to 
designated persons or concerns here. Any agreement on the part of im- 
porters here, which obligated them to adhere to fixed prices and not to 
pay any lower figures, would also be very questionable. These are but 
a few of the difficulties with which your radiogram confronted me and 
anxious as I am to do whatever can oroperly be done to obtain adherence 
to both Indie and U.S. Governmental Price Control, I do not want to 
approve of any plan which would permit any possibility of the members 
of the Trade here being subjected to a charge of illegel activities. 


Your messages indicate that the sole reason for your opinion that 
India Exvort Price Control may have to be prematurely ended at some time 
in the near future is your belief thet there have been purchases mede in 
violation of the price control features of the India order. As I have 
already indicated to you my own conviction is that there never were many 
violations and that for quite some time now compliance here has been very 
good. 


In answer to my radiogram of March 25, you cabled me that the object 
to be obtained by centralized U.S.A. buying would be that irregular pur- 
Chases would be avoided. I believe that that objective can equally as 
well be obtained, and this in a good legal manner by the suggestion made 
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in my today's radiogram to you. If Briggs, or if he would not care to 
act, some other selected person or concern, had full authority to officially 
sample all shipments and to examine them for color and analyse them for 
insolubles and impurities and to determine the resulting penalties and 
if their collection were assured either by deduction from the amount of 
the seller's draft or by collection by Briggs for transmission to this 
country either through me or some other selected person or organization 
and if all of this was to be a condition precedent to the granting of 
export licenses at your end, there would seem very little room for any 
violation of the India Control Order. It might even be that if this 
plan were adopted, some or most of the importers here could be prevailed 
upon to grant to the U.S.5.1.4. for research ordher legimate purposes, 
whatever penalties they might be entitled to receive from India. This 
is a rather radical idea from the standpoint of business and is not of 
supreme importance, but something may possibly be done along this line 
and if it is not, and by means of this plan the collection and receipt 
of all penalties by the importers here is assured, the chance of viola- 
tions should certainly be reduced to the vanishing point. 


I do not believe that any improper tie-in sales have been made for 
quite some time and my belief is that they will not be again attempted. 
If you think it necessary we can try to evolve between us some additional 
phase of the contemplated program whereby control violations by such 
subterfuges can be prevented. 


The vast majority of the Trade here want to obey the India and 
American laws and I believe that the adoption of the suggestion made in 
this letter would go a long way towards curing any violations. 
Certainly we should exert every effort to prevent tne majority from 
being penalized because of the occasional misconduct of a very small 
minority and the ending of India Export Price Control would be 4 
terrific penalty not only upon shellec interests and consumers here but 


also upon producers, manufacturers and legitimate shippers in India, 


Yours truly, 


AIR MAIL 


ed 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Inclosure no. 2 to despatch no. 825 from American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, India, dated Jume 5, 1946, entitled "Comments on the 
Control of Shellac in India". 


— 


From Herbert Simon, 
New York. 


9th April, 1946 
To 


Mr. Ronald EB. B. Willcox, 
CALCUTTA. 


Dear Mr. Willcox, 


Today I received your radiogram of April 8th reading as follows: 


"YOURS FOURTH NOTED WILL COMMENT ON RECEIST AIRMAIL MBANTIME WHAT 
IS THERE TO STOP INDIVIDUAL IMPORTERS RETURNING PENALTIES EVEN 
IF RECEIVED THROUGH METHOD YOU SUGGEST." 


In reply thereto, I today sent you the radiogram of which a copy is 
enclosed. 


I believe that the insured collection of the penalties and their 
then payment to the buyers would result in far less possibility of viola- 
tion of India Price Control than hapvened some months ago when we found 
penalties being waived in some instances. It is one thing for an im 
porter to waive penalties in order to obtain shellac otherwise unobtain- 
able but it is quite a different thing for him to dig down in his pocket 
and refund penalties after he has received both the penalties and the 
shellac. 


In discussing your cables with the directors of the two Associations, 
the suggestion was made that possibly the members of the Trade would be 
willing to agree to donate all of their penalties collected by them to 
the research activities or advertising end publicity campaigns, which 
have in the past been conducted b. the United States Shellac Importers 
Association, Inc. and the American Bleached Shellac Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. This would be a low price to vay if it resulted in 
price control working and I do not think I would get much opposition to 
this idea from the members of the two Associations. There might be some 
non-member who would not approve of the plan but possibly perfectly 
voroper steps might be teken at your end to take care of any such contingency. 


Even if it developed that there was a substantial opposition to such 
donation of the penalties, then if the penalties were collected at your 
end and sent to myself or some other person here and held in trust until 
the termination of India Government Export Price Control, I believe that 
very little evasion would result. Unscrupulous shippers would probably 
not be willing to trust the importer here to make refunds for so long a 
period and the adoption of this idea would, I believe, go a very long 
way towards ending violations. 


The adoption of the suggestion that the penalties determined at 
your end be deducted from the purchaser's draft uoon India as a condition 


for the issuance of exvort licenses would also seem to have merit. 


Very truly yours, 


CONFIDENTIAL 


AIR MAIL 


Enclosure no. 3 to despatch no. 825 from American Consulate General, 
Calcutta, India, dated June 5, 1946, entitled "Comments on the 
Control of Shellac in India". 


ONFIDENTI AL 


From 
Herbert Simon, 
Messrs. Black, Varian « Black, 
60, Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


13th May, 1946 
Mr. Ronald E B. Willcox, 
4, Lyons Range, 
CALCUTTA. 


Dear Mr. Willcox, 
I have today received your two letters of May 2nd. 


The fact that my advice to the Trade that from the legal angle I 
found it necesssery to advise them not to enter into the U.S. Central 
Buying Plan, proposed by you, was quite well founded is evidenced by the 
fact that on Friday, May 10, emissaries of our Department of Justice in- 
formed me that they were investigating a report that such a plan had been 
entered into and that they considered the same to be illegal under the 
United States Anti-Trust laws. I was able to assure them that the plan 
had not been adopted, not only because of my own opinion with respect to 
its legality, but also because the plan did not commend itself to the 
Trade as a whole from a business point of view. 


I still cannot agree with you that there have for some time been 
any substantial activities here in violation of the provisions of India 
Government Lac kxport Control Order. I have repeatedly pointed out to 
the Trade that unless the India law was observed, India export prices 
would undoubtedly rise and due to the continuance of the orice control 
maintained by our own office of Price Administration shellac might soon 
prove to be entirely unobtainable in this country. The office of Price 
Administration has repeatedly informed the India Government Trade 
Commissioner and myself that its present price control will continue 
irrespective of whether or not the present India Price Control continues. 
The 0.P.A. may mean what its says, and I think it would be unwise to 
Assume otherwise, but even if it did not and following any termination 
of India Government Export Price Control, application was made to the 
O.P.A. for appropriate price relief here, my experience has been that 
applications of that kind are not finally passed unon for a very sube 
stantial length of time. I therefore still remain very pessimistic 
as to the effect that any termination of India Government Exnort Price 
Control will have upon the interests of lac producers in India and im- 
porters and consumers in the United States. You may be correct in 
your thought that if price control goes off in India and continues in 
the United States, that eventually lac would be offered from India at 
prices which would permit its purchase and resale under American Price 
Control but it might take a long time for the India market to reach an 
economic level and meantime business here would be at a standstill and 
during that interval some of the new substitutes might make further 
permanent inroads. 


With kindest regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
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Enclosure no. 4 to despatch no. 825 from American Consulate 
General, Calcutta, India, dated June 5, 1946, entitled "Comments 
on the Control of Shellac in India". 


From 

R.E.B. Willcox, 
4, Lyons Range, 
CALCUTTA 


eoth May, 1946 


Mr. Herbert Simon, 

Messrs. Black, Varian « Simon, 
60, Wall Street, 

NEW YORK. 


Dear Mr. Simon, 


I have just received your letter of 13th May and have this minute 
telegraphed you = 


"GOVERNMENT INDIA HAVE CANCELLED CONTROL ON LAC" 


The above speaks for itself and really the position has reached the 
point at which personally I see no other alternative to the above action 
other than revefting to sole Governmental buying once again, and this 
hardly seems the time to do the latter. 


Your advice to the trade not to enter into USA Central buying plan 
was evidently based on sound legal knowledge which laymen like myself do 
not possess. With regard to activities on your side in violation or 
attempted violation of the control here I must continue to differ from 
youe I have seen telegrams not so long back offering to buy 25,000 bags 
at the control price with certain threats as to what would happen if the 
shellac were not forthcoming and this cable was followed by another cable 
leaving the shipper to name the method to circumvent the control so that 
my Opinion is based on definite evidence which may be you have nov se€en. 
This enquiry when turned down in one direction was put elsewhere. 


Now a good deal depends on your OPA decision - if they hold firm I 
personally believe that prices here will, after possibly an erratic start, 
adjust themselves to demand. One of the difficulties at the finish in 
addition to wholesale attempts to circumvent, has been the fact that the 
United Provinces Government removed the control in their area which in- 
cludes Mirzapur. This was done ag long ago as the end of Nowember and 
nobody was told about it but it became known to the trade in the last 
month and it appears that the United Province Government did it without 
consultation with the Central Government, Delhi. The Mirzapur market at 
present is about Rs.135 per maund which of course, is absurd. I am not 
pessimistic because the crop is very good. I think it is only a question 


of time before things smooth themselves out and the sooner this happens 
the better. 


I cannot / 


CONFIDENTIAL 


I cannot conclude this letter without expressing to you ay 
grateful thanks for all the help you have given. I really have 
appreciated your cooperation and its sincerity has always been most 


evident. I certainly look forward to meeting you again at some 
future date. 


With kindest regards, 


Yours sincerely, 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF 


American Consulre*te 


Caleu cua, India, 


Proposed Visit to the United States 


of Mr. Braj Mohan Birle end Party. 


The Consul Geneval hes the honoyr to revort that 
Mr, Braj Mohan Birla, Managing Director of Birls 


Brothers, Limited, Caloutte, ts proceeding to the 
United States vis the United Kin 
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Trade here informed by reliable BRIT supplier crushed bones 
QUOTE Indian authorities have also announced that they expect the 
shippers to give preference to the satisfaction of UK buyers! 
requirements UNQUOTE. ~~ - 
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Prior to war, most bones sold Belgium for production ossein which Oo) 
was sold largely US and UK. During war US UK set up owh plants for 
processing Indian bones so now both interested purchasing bones direct 
from India. 

DEPT assumes US consumers can compete for Indian bone supplies 


? 
on footing equal any other consumers, Please investigate statement 
attributed Indian authorities re BRIT’ buyer preference. 
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Dept Commerce Government of india absolutely 
denies statement preference given British requirement 
crushed bones (URTEL 704, September 3). Canvassing 


consulates for information whether examples have ccna 
their attention. 
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DEPT requests strong wee rap “Ppa US purchasers, from 
‘ unshipped balance, (URTEL 1061 Oct 2) s tthe of 1500 tons correspond- 
approx to average percentage India's total bone exports received 
by US during war, thus preventing preference to UK buyers thru 


inadvertence. 
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2406 Temporary “‘R”’ Building 
JEFFERSON OR. BETWEEN 3D AND 4TH 
In reply refer to: 


° 43 to 28 Af 
Y75,/de/ 2 es Ae WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 2% February 1947 


Mre Dean Acheson 

Under Secretary of State 
Room 204, State Building 
Washington 25,5 De Co 


Indian Government Request for Chemical Impreg- 
nite Ce Ce 3 and for Chlorinated Paraffin 


Reference is made to your memorandum of 17 
February on this subject. Prompt action is being taken by The 
Field Commissioner for Military Programs to effect the sale to 


India of the chemicals desired. 


Major General ——— \ 
Foreign Liquidation Commtssioner 


Address all communications to “Office of the Field Commissioner for Military Programs” 
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TO: eecretary of State 
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GOT announced April 9 provisional annnal exoort quota 

pril March 1947-48, 274900 metric tons linseed oil 
equivalent. Export castor seed not allowed except on 
special grounds. Destinational quotas under consideration 
with IEFC. 
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i UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1947 SEP Il AM 10 16 
AMERICAN EMBASSY 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 
August 22, 1947 


SUBJECT: Government of India to explore the possibilities 
of obtaining fertilizers from the United States,- 


Pe 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


I have the honor to state that Mr. S, Y. Krishnaswany, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, called at the Embassy August 12, 1947, 


During a conversation with the Ambassador, Nr, 

Krishnaswamy stated that he would be alternate leader 
of the Indian delegation to the third session of the 
F.A.O. conference which is to be held at Geneva beginning 
August 25, 1947, and hoped to use the opportunity to 

explore the possibilities of obtaining fertilizers from 
the United States. He stated that he expected to talk to 
Mr, L. A. Wheeler, Director OFAR, USDA, who would be 
attending the conference, in an effort to determine whether 
the odds were favorable enous rh to warrant his making a trip 
to Washington following the FAO meeting, He stated further 
that he was prepared to make certain commitments for his 
Government with respect to tea, crushed bones, etec., in 
exchange. 


The Ambassador explained to Mr, Krishnaswaay that 
he felt sure Mr, Wheeler would be glad to give him the 
benefit of any firsthand information that might be avail- 
able to him, 


he Ambassador also ventured the thought that in 
case the required fertilizers were available in the 
States, increased U.S. quotas on certain controlled 
exports from India might be viewed favorably. 


it might be mentioned here that the Government of 
India have several times expressed an interest in ine 
creasing the export quota of crushed bones with the 
Stipulation that receiving countries will supply in return 
equal amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers, It was pointed 


INTERNATIONAL RESOURCES ie out 
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American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India, 
Despatch No. 145, 
August Re, 1947, 


out that IEFC allocates nitrogenous fertilizers by 
committee agreement and that member countries, including 
the United States, are not in a position unilaterally to 
offer these fertilizers for bones and that any member 
doing so violates IEFC commitments, It was also pointed 
out that the Government of India was represented on the 
fertilizer committee of IEFC, 


The above information has been transmitted To Mr. 
Wheeler at Geneva, 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


869 4 
CBMcKnight/dre, 


Original and hectdégraph to the Department. 


Copies to all consular offices in India, and 
Mr. L, A. Wheeler, OFAR, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
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Department of State = .xsmom 
Washington, 
Oct 7, 1947 


Ref EMB (New Delhi) despatch 145 Aug 22; New Delhi's A-187 
Aug 14. 


Should further inguiries or proposals be received involving 
crushed bones and nitrogenous fertilizers, DEPT recommends same 
reply as that mentioned in paragraph 5 of despatch cited. See also 
DEPTS circular airgram Aug 13 re nitrogenous fertilizers. 
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Plans for the Future Froduction of Automobiles 
in India, 


Ldvdils 
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THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


LAS AC SFM INGTON. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to inform you that the ihataus of 
Bombay whose main interests have been in textiles, cement 
and in automobile assembly plant have reached an agreement 
with Chfysler—Dodge providing for the manufacture of the entire 
autquobile in India, The information contained in this despatch 
was/ obtained by means of a shipward conversation with lr, Lalit 
Khgtau while en route to Bombay and through @ subseexent evening's 
conversation at his Bombay heme, thé Khataus are a close-knit 
family group dominated by five brothers who are all active in 
business, particularly in cements and textiles, Their automobile 
assembly plant turns out ac cars per day. Ihe production line 
is about 300 feet long. The fundamental motive underlying 
Mr. Khatau's recent trip to America was to arrange with Ohrysler- 
Dodge a procedure whereby their assembly plant would begin the 
manufacture of automobile parts in India. 


Q7n7-72/6G9° Svs 


The plans are as follows: 


(The Tata Steel Company have committed themselves to supply 
the required steel, ) 


(1) Starting with shock absorber or cylinder bheoks, 
the units produced will be tested by Chrysler and 
Dodge engineers in India and, after their appreval, 
sent to Detroit for a final approval. If obtained, 
the future production of those parts approved will 
be carried on in India, 


By gradually increasing the number of parts approved | 
and produced in India, it is hoped that within 10 
years the entire automobile will be manufactured 
within India. | 


Parts named under (1) are only for purposes of illustration. 


ry 4 


(3) 


ee 


Bombay, India, February 4, 1946 
Despatch NOe 95 


(3) The labor saving devices peculiar to the 
mass production of automobiles are to be 
employed in India. In fact, Mr. Khatau views 
the next 10 years as a period during which 


his workers "can get to know what a car is 
like" « 


As a final point, Mr. Shatau approaches the 
problem of a "home-made" Indian automobile not 
from the point of view of controlling a sure 


"Mioney-maker" but rather of supplying a needed 
"National Service", 


tespectfully yours, 


» Macdonald 
American Consul General 


666.16 
MORRIS DEMBO:ad 


Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copies to: American Embassy, New Delhi 
American Embassy, +ondon 
American Consulate General,Ulalcutta, 
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Memorandum of/Conversation.” 


DATE: Feb. 10, 1948. 


SUBJECT: Sta tus of Nitrogengts Fertilizer Plants in India 
\ 
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PARTICIPANTS: IR=- BE, L. White 
Mr. Kowshik, Indian Kmbassy 


COPIES TO: 


In order to learn the views of the Indian representative on the 
IEFC Fertilizer Committee regarding Inaia's probable domestic output 
of fertilizer nitrogen in 1948-49 I called Vr. Kowshik on February 10. 


Mr. Kowshik indicated that the ultinate capacity of the 
Travancore plant is expected to be between 60,000 and 100,900 tons 
of material, This plant, he stated, is presently in partial opera- 
tion. Delays in shipments of heavy electrical equipment, ordered 
for the most part from the U.S.,have prevented a fuller utilization 
of this facility thus far. 


Nith respect to the much larger Sindkri vlant (annual capacity: 
350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, or 70,000 tons of nitrogen), 
Mr, Kowshik indicated that it was not expected to be in production 
until 1950. 


The figure previously submitted by India to the IFC for 
estimated indigenous production of nitrogen in Ep did not take 
into account any production from Travancore or Sindkri, Kowshik said, 
but the reply to IKFC's recent nitrogen questionnaire is expected to 
complete the picture, 


Ch 
IR:EL White:zad 
2/18/48 
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| AMERICAN EMBASSY 
NOei1S6 NEW DELHI, India, February 13, 1948 
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Subject: Projects approved at First 1948 Meeting of Governing 
Body of Cq@mcii of Scientific & Industrial Research, 
Government of India, February 4 to 6, and Personnel 
of Governing Body as Announced Januery l, i943. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 
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I have the honor to direct the Department's attention to & partial 
list, published in the Indian News Chronicle newspaper (Deihi, February 
9, 1948) and the Hindustan Times newspaper (Deihi edition, February 11) 
and subsequently verified by an Indian Government official when inter- 
viewed by an officer of the Embassy, of the projects approved at the 
first 1948 meeting of the Governing Body of the COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 
& INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Government of India, heid at New Deini February 
4 to 6, 1948, under the chairmanship of its president, Prime Minister 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. The newspaper accounts just cited give prominence 
to the projects in the order in which they are named below. Some appear 
to possess Longerange rather than immediate significance. But severai 
others of the projects which have been approved <= those in connection 
with the utilization of inferioregrade Indian coals to produce synthetic 
petrol, the intensification of geological and geophysicas prospecting 
for additionai petroleum resources, and atomic research and related 
matters -=- are not only important in themselves but are also timely; 
and the Bmbassy believes that the Department's interest may be keen 
enough to warrant comment on them in separate despatches. 


The Governing Body recommends the early establishment of an industry 
to extract synthetic petrol from iowersgrade Indian coais and has 
appointed a weilechosen committee to confer with experts and submit 
detailed proposais soon. A Ks. 15 crore (Rs. 160,000,000, or about 
$ 45,455,000) scheme is said to be in tbtimate view, a member of the 
Governing Board toid an officer of the Embassy at a iwmoh party at 
which the former was a guest of the latter, and added that the Committee 
studying details is in touch with & well-known American oma 
concern in consultation upon process and equipment, The 
decided, moreover, that the Government's Geological Survey ah 
tensify geological and geophysical exploration of areas ‘wher 


/petroLeun 
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Despatch No.156 

American Embassy, 
New Deihi, India, 
February 15, 1948 
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petroleum resources m&iy be discovered in India. Furthermore, the 
Government has been advised to look into the practicability of 
purchasing crude petroleum from Iranian and Burmese oiifieids for 
refining at “two or three refineries at Indian ports," 


The Council has sanctioned the establishment of the Electro~ 
Chemical Research Institute in South India, taking appreciative 
notice of the public-spirit actuating Dr.(Sir) R. ALAGAPPA CHETTIAR 
( &@ wealthy mili-owner with textile interests in Cochin and Travan» 
core States, member of Boards of Directors of a bank, an airiine, 
several insurance companies and industrial concerns in South India, 
and a philanthropist through contributions to hospitals and hostels 
in Cochin and Madras and to humanistic and technologicas education 
in Annamalai, Madras and Travancore Universities) who has donated 
Rse 15 lakhs (Rs. 1,500,000, or about $ 454,545) towards this object. 
The new Institute is to take ite place in a chain of National Laboe 
ratories five of which are now in course of establishment or instalila- 
tion through the efforts of the Coumcile Parenthetically, concrete 
proposais are being considered by tne Council to start three more 
National Laboratories in addition to the five already sanotiogeds: a 
Leather Research Institute in Madras, a Road Research Institute in 
Delhi, and a Building Research Station in Roorkee, 


The Council at this meeting accepted a revision of plans for a 
Central Institute of Drug Research, establishment of which had been 
approved in principle last year, It sanctioned expenditure of public 
funds on the necessary preliminary planning required, and a special 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. JIVRAJ MEHTA, Diredpr-Genera. 
of Medical Services, Ministry of Health, Government of India, has 
been named to select the site for location of the institution. The 
activities of the new Institute are to cover a broad area of scientific 
investigation in the drugs field, from the systematic study of the 
crude drugs which have been utilized for centuries past in the mative 
pharmacopoeia to the highly refined analysis of modern synthetic drugs 
and antibiotics, The capital cost of the Institute is expe ote to 
be about Rs. 20 sakns (Rs. 2,000,000, or about $ 606,000), Lakes of 
which will be subscribed from private funds of the INDIAN CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


To promote dyestuff technology the Council has agreed to increase 
its annuwai contribution for the Department of Dyestuff Technology, 
Bombay University, from Rse 25,000 to Rs. 54,000. The increased grant 
provides for creating a professorship in dyestuff technology and the 
instituting of six research feiiowships., “!ifty percent of the en- 
roliment in the Department of Dyestuff Technology at Bombay University," 
the articles in Indian News Chronicie and Hindustan Times expiain, 

“whll be reserved for students from provinces outside Bombaye" 


Fanaspati, obtained by treatment of oilseeds and used as a subse 
titute for ghee -- ciarified butter <- in India, is the thriving 
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product of a profitable Indian industry. Much controversy has been 
raised in India during recent years regarding its nutritionai value. 
The Council had earlier set up a Vanaspati Research Advisory Committee; 
that committee has now produced “a comprehensive scheme of research, 
including nutritional tests as well as chemical studies" to bring 

out the facts bearing on the questions at issue. The Council has 

now given approval to the scheme, and investigatiogs pursuant thereto 
will be made at the United Coliege of Schence, Caicutta; the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor (Nilgiris)s; and the Department of Chemical Technology, Bombay. 
They will be carried out concurrentiy, it is announced, and "correlated" 
by Professor B.G. GUHA, Professor SUBRAHMANYAM, Dr. PATWARDHAN and Dr. 


VENKATARAMAN. The investigations are to be financed by the VANASPATI 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


Two projects in the fieid of atomic research and one project of 
investigating the uranium, thorium and radium content of Madras granites 
and resated rocks were approved. They will be mentioned in more detail 


in a separate despatch. (See Embassy despatch number 137 of February 
13, 1948) 


On recommendation of the Fuel Research Committee, the Governing 
Board of the Council sanctioned establishing three coaleresearch field- 
stations for the Raniganj and Bokhro-Ramgarh coaifieids at a cost of 
Rs. 9 lakhs (Rse 900,000). <A recommendation also was made that a 
statutory cess of onew-haif amna per ton of coal be levied to aid in 
financing fuel research in India, At the rates of coa}] output pre- 
wailing in recent years this would result in making available about 
Rse 9 lakhs, but if the target of output proposed Last year by the 
INDIAN COALFIELDS ("Mahindra") COMMITTEE of 40 million tons a year 


by 1956 is realized the cess wili resuit in Rs. 12.5 lakhs (Rse1,250,000) 
to support fuel researche 


The Council allocated Rs. 6.5 takhs for the continuation of som 
one hundred research projects which are now in progress under its aus- 
pices in various Indian universities and research institutions. An 


allocation of Rs. 87,000 was mide to support twelve new projects as 
follows ; 


(1) Investigations on uranium, thorium and radium content of 
Madras granites, gneisses and their intrusive suites inciwing the 


Cuddapah traps; by Dre K.S. KRISHNAN, Superintending Geologist, Geolo=- 
gical Survey of India, Madras; 


(2) Recovery of primaty metais from non-ferrous scrap; by Mr. 
GC. MITTER, Chief Assay Master, His Majesty's Mint, Bombay; 


/3e Imvestigation of 
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(3) Investigation of a general effect of Light on the electrical 
conductivity of systems activated by various types of discharge; by 
Dr. S.S. JOSHI 3 


(4) Study of the properties of crystalline quartz, particularly 
the piezo-electric, elastic, optical and twinning properties, in re- 


lation to its crystai structure; by Dr. BISHAMBAR DAZAL SAXENA; 


(5) Syuthetic fibres from proteins; by Dr./Sir/ SHANTI SWARUP 
BHATNAGAR, Director of the BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
Government of India; 


(6) Preparation of vinyl plastics from alcohol and chiorine; by 
Dre SeK.K. JATKAR; 


(7) Pilot plant studies on production of acetic anhydride and 
acetic acid from ethyl aicohol; by Dr.  & Sir 7 JeC. GHOSH, formerly 
head of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, and now Director- 


General of Industries & Supplies, Ministry of Industry & Supply, 
Government of India; 


(8) Bffeot of radiation on moulds, bacteria, etc., in relation 


to their metabolism; by Dr. B.C. GUHA, regarded as the principal nutri- 
tional authority attached to the Government of India; 


(9) Manufacture of vitamin from sorbose; by Dr. M. DAMODARAN; 


410) Study of surface-active higher aikyi-ammonium cations as 
antibacterials; by Dr. Me Damodaran; 


(11) Study of microebiological methods for estimating compiex 


organic substances of industrial and nutritional importance; by Dr. 
Me Damodaran; and 


(142) Preparation of phosphanilic acid and related substances; 
by Professor S.V. BHIDE. 


The projects approved by the Council at its first meeting in 1948 
entail expenditure of Rse 35 iakhs (Rs. 3,500,000, or about $ 1,060,000) 
on the part of private citizens or groups from their own financial 
resources and about Rs. 1725 lakhs of public funds. 


On January 1, 1948, it was announced in the Indian newspapers 
of the capita city that the following persons are to constitute the 
Governing Body of the Council of Scientific & Industrial Research,and 
the Board of Scientific & Industrial Research, Government of India, 
for the period to end March 31, 19503 


/ie Governing Body 
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(1) Governing Body of the Council of Scientific & Industrial 
Research, Government of Indias 


President, Pandit Jawahariai Nehru, Prime Minister; 

Vice-President, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerji, Minister of Industry 
& Supply, Government of India; 

Se Ae Venkataraman, Secretary, Ministry of Industry &Supply; 

Pe. Ce Bhattacharya, Joint Secretary, Ministry of Finance, 
Government of India; 


Professor MeNe Saha, Palit Professor of Physics, Caicutta Unie= 
worsity; 

Dr. /Sir/ Je Ce Ghosh, Director-Generai of Industries & Supplies, 
Ministry of Industry & Supply, Government of India; 

‘Dr. /Sir/S.S. Bhatnagar, Director of Board of Scientific & 

Industrial Research, Government of India; 

[Sir/ Shri Ram, c ompany director, etc., New Delhi; 

Professor SeNe Bose of Calcutta; 

Ge Le Mehta, businessmn, Bombay; 

Kasturbhai Lalbhai, millewmer, Ahmedabad ; 

Dewan Bahadur /Sir/ A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, medical autho-~ 
rity and educator, Madras; 

Dre SeSe Joshi, College of Science, Benares; 

Frank Anthony, lawyer and politician, New Delhi; 

[Sir/ Vithal Narayan Chandavarkar, lawyer, politician, official 
of milieowners' Association, etc,., Bombay; 

He Sitaram Reddy, Minister in charge of Industries & inform-~ 
tion, Government of Madras, Madras; 


Dr. Khwaja Ae Hamied, technical expert in chemical industries, 
Bombay ; 

Ghanshyam Das Birla, business man and adviser in public affairs, 
Delhi ; 


Hone Mre NeVe Gadgil, Minister of Works, Mines & Power, Goverm 
ment of India; 


Principal Niranjan Singh (formeriy head of Sikh National College, 
Lahore), Simla; 


Sir/ Ardeshir Daial, bysiness man and public affairs, Bombay; 
eReDe Tata, Industrialist and company director, etc., Bombay. 


(II) Board of Soientific & Industrial Research, Government of Indias 


President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister; 


Vice=President, Dre Syama Prasad Mookerji, Minister of Industry 
& Supply, Government of India; 


Dr. /Sir/ Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, New Delhi; 
Se Ae VOonkataramin, Secretary, Ministry of Industry & Supply, 
Government of India; 


Dre BeCe Roy, Premier of West Bengal Government, Calcutta; 


/Dre DeNe Son 
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Dr. DeNe Sen, President, Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta ; 


Dr. /Sir/ K.S. Krishnan, National Physical Laboratory, 
Delhi; 
Dre Jivraj Mehta, DirectorGeneral of Medical Services, 
Ministry of Heaith, Government of India; 
Dre KelLe Moudgill, Director of Research, University of 
Trivandrum, Travancore, South India; 
[/Sir/abddaul Halim Abul Hussein Khan Ghuznavi, politician, 
company director, public affairs, Caloutta; 
Dr « Sir Joan Chandra Ghosh, Director-General of Indus~ 
tries & Supplies, lhilnistry of Industry & Supply, Government of India; 
Professor MeSe Thacker, Automobile Engineering, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; 
Professor Birbal Sahni, Dean of Faculty,Science, University 
of Lucknow, Lucknow; 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Mill-owner, Ahmedabad ; 
Professor MeN. Saha, Palit Professor of Physics, Calcutta 
University ; 


gl Shri Ram, company director, etc., New Delhi; 
r. Khwaja A. Hamied, technical expert in chemical indus= 
tries, Bombay; 
/Sir/ardeshir Dalal, business man, public affairs, Bombay; 
Dre HeJe Bhabha, Director, The Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay; 


Br. ReS. Thakur, Officiating Scientific Adviser to GH, 
New Delhi; 


Dr e [Sir/ CeVe Raman, Physicist, The Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore; 


Mr D oNeWedia, Mineral Adviser to Ministry of Works, Mines 
& Power, Government of India, New Delhi; 


Dr. JeNe Mukerjese, New Delhie 


Respectfully yours, 


’ 


Howard Donovan 
Charge d‘'Affaires, Aaeie 


AVCorry/vrm 
Original and hectograph to Department 
CCCs American Consulate General, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Office of the Military Attache, New Delhi. 
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SUBJECT: Transmission of ArtEey Ab POF SHALE Manufacture 
a in India" from Commerce, Bombay. 


F om 
Ky i es , 


I have the honor to enclose as of possible interest 
to the Department a copy of an item from Commerce, Bombay 
of February 2l, 1948 entitled “Aircraft Manufacture in 
India". The item, it will. be outline 
of the work being done at presen 
Aircraft Limited in Bangalove 
is the first step toward an y in India. 
lt is interesting to note Defense Ministry is 
considering the manufacture of aircraft of Indian desim 
at the Hindustan Aircraft company at a Design and 
Development Section nas been set up at the factory with 
& view to meeting the requirements of the Royal Indian 
Air Force. 


svoec-2/6S9°S78 


present, itiindustan is working on the production 
of Pegcival Prentice lrainepys for the Indian Air Force 
in cooperation with the Peycival Aircraft Company of 
Luton, England, and the first aircraft manufactured 
under this arrangement is exvected to be out by May of 
this your 


Respectfully yours, 


las iy Meorece’ I, onald 


American 7 Genera? 
/ 


Bnc hosure: we | 


Copy of article entitled "Aircraft Manufacture 
»India” from Commerce, Bombay. 
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Enclosure to despatch no. 124 dated February 23, 1948, 
from John Je Macdonald, American Consul General, Bombay, 
India entitled “Transmission of Article ‘Aircraft 
Manufacture in India' from Commerce, Bombay", 


Copy/me 
Commerce, Bombay, February <1, 1948 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


Future Programme of Bangalore Factory 


Much progress would appear to have been made since the in- 
auguration of independence in the matter of establishing the 
Indian aircraft industry on firm foundations, The phenomenal 
increase in the number of civil aviation companies and the rapidly 
spreading airmindedness among the people in recent days have clearly 
emphasised the urgent need for starting an indigenous industry which 
would cater, in full, to the requirements of the country - both 
operational and defensive, For the present, however, the Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited, Bangalore, being the only one of its kind, is all 
that the Indian aircraft industry can boast of, but, if expanded and 
brought up-to-date, this single factory has potentialities of manu- 
facturing a considerable number of aircraft every year, in addition 
to overhauling and assembling, that is being done in the factory at 
present. Committed, as it is to the establishment of a modern air- 
craft industry in this country, the Government of India, it is note- 
worthy, is giving all encouragement and assistance to the expansion 
of this factory, which can truly be termed the "mother" of the envi- 
saged full-scale aircraft industry in this country. 


Giving a brzef account of the future programme of the Hindustan 
Aircraft, the Hon'ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for 
Industry and Supply, recently revealed, in the Dominion Parliament, 
that it includes the manufacture of aircraft in India, as recommended 
by the United Kingdom Aircraft Mission which visited India in March, 
1946, to advise the Government of India on the subject. Reviewing 
the progress and prospects of the factory since then, the Minister 
stated that from lst April, 1946, the Hindustan Aircraft Limited 
ceased to be under the sole control of the Government of India, From 
that date, it has reverted to the position of a private limited com 
pany, with the Government of India and the Government of Mysore con- 
tinuing as the only shareholders. The factory, it may be noted, at 
present acts mainly as an overhaul, repair, assembly, and conversion 
depot for civil airlines and Air Forces, It is also doing a cer. 
tain amount of general engineering work for the public as well as 
the Government. The factory, it is interesting to note, has now 
taken up the production of Percival Prentice Trainers for the Royal 


Indian 


o“2-« 


Indian Air Force, under an assistance arrangement with the Percival 
Aircraft Company, Luton, England, It is understood that the 
Ministry of Defence has placed an initial order with Hindustan 
Aircraft Limited for 50 such aircraft, 


The Company has also undertaken the manufacture of an improved 
type of third class railway coaches for the Railway Ministry, which 
has already placed an order for 100 such coaches, at a cost of 
Rs.60,000 each, Further development in constructing other types of 
coaches is shortly expected. In order to meet the expanded pro- 
gramme it has been decided to increase the share capital from Rs.75 
lakhs to Rs.175 lakhs, 


The first aircraft manufactured at the Hindustan Aircraft factory 
is expected to be out by May this year, This, however, will largely 
be an assembly from imported components, The first aircraft of the 
same type manufactured in Hindustan Aircraft Limited, using Indian 
raw materials to a large extent, with the exception of the engine and 
instruments, is, however, expected to be ready by September, 1948, 

The programme is to assemble 15 aircraft from components and five 
from detailed parts and to manufacture 30 from raw materials - all 

to be completed before June, 1949. The assembly and manufacture of 
these aircraft should provide adequate opportunities of training to 
Indian technicians and workers, as, with the exception of a few 
British and American supervisory persnnel, the staff at present 
employed consists entirely of Indian personnel. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that out of a total of 3,625 employees only 23 
are of non-Indian nationality, All the rest are Indians, It is the 
Government's policy that as far as possible, the requirements of the 
Royal Indian Air Force should be met by the Hindustan Aircraft Limited, 
For this purpose, the Government of India intends constituting an 
Advisory Committee, to advise the Directors on questions of policy 
and to constitute a Liaison Committee between the Company and the main 
indentors, This Committee will include representatives of the 
Ministry of Defence, the Director-General of Civil Aviation and the 
Ministry of Railways. There is, in addition, a local Technical 
Committee of officers of Hindustan Aircraft, Limited, and the Royal 


Indian Air Force, to co-ordinate the activities of the Company on 
technical matters, 


The Defence Ministry, it is understood, is at present examining 
as to what type of aircraft should be manufactured and, as soon as a 
decision on this major issue is reached, orders will be placed on 
the Hindustan Aircraft Limited as far as possible for théir manufacture, 
Steps have been taken in the meanwhile to set up a Design and 
Development Section at the factory with the object of eventually 


manufacturing aircraft for the Indian Air Force entirely to our own 
designs. 
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Ll have the honor to transmit one copy @f Science and... 
Culture, Volume 13, No.8, February 1948, containing an 
article entitled “Alkali Industry and its future in Indie," 
by PROVASH CHANDRA KAR of the Department of Applied Che- 

mistry, University College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta. The article includes two tables which show 
the estimated distribution of soda ash consumed in India 
pp 2h 3 and estimated consumption of caustic soda in India 
i( 1943 The article discusses the Indian resources in 
| raw materials for the ealkali industry; indigenous methods 
for extraction of carbonated alkali; utilization of modern 
methods in India, particularly by Tata Chemicals Limited 
(Mithapur Baroda State); Alkali & Chemical Corporation 
of India (Khewra, Punjab, Pakistan) and (Rishra,Bengai); 
Mettur Chemical & Industrial Corporation Limited (Mettur, 
Selem District, Madras Presidency); and Dhrangadhra Chemical 
Works (Dhrangadhra State, Kathiawar), and the future pros- 
pects of the Indian alkali industry. 


it is believed th at the discussions may be of in 
to the Department of state and other Government Agenc} 
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Science and Culture is a monthly journal conducted 
under the auspices of the Indian science News Association 
to disseminate the knowledge of sciences sand advocate the 
application of this knowledge to a programme of mtional 
welfare in India. It is edited by Professors M.N. 
A.G« UKIL J on GHOSH, Be G GUHA and 


SAHA , 
P. RAY. Collabora- 
tor$ incl de many other names of well-known Indian scgen- - 


tists. 


ectfully yours, 


| wx Howard Donovan ; 
36 Be 2 y Charge d'Affaires ad intern 
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Enelosure: One copy of Science & Culture, Vol.13, No.8 


cos All Consular Offices in India(without enclosure) 
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production of tephngress oil and current export quotetions, 


T, W. Delahanty, Associate Chief, 
Chemical and Health Products Branch 
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Business Week Aug 21 reports proposed arrangement 
between Tata and Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
re production dyestuffs in India. Department is 
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Despatch noe5k6 
October 16, 1948 
Bombay, India 


that the Government of India has balked at giving ICI the dominant 
position which it has demanded in this enterprise. ICI's demands 

are reported to be inconsistent with the criterion that capital and 
directorate be predominantly Indian. The Department is doubtless 
aware of the prejudice in India against ICI, both on the grounds that 
it is a monopoly and that it is & British monopolye The delay in 
pushing through this project indicates that the achievement of dominion 
status did not automatically dissolve the frictions between established 
British enterprise in India and aspirant economic nationalism. 

Whatever the combination of causes may be, the project is now lying 
dormante To the question as to how soon it might be put into practice, 
the answers given by those interviewed were “five years", “ten years", 
"probably never" and "as soon as the Government of India makes up its 


mind", The Business Week correspondent wno furnishea the story in the 
August 21 issue has informed the Consulate General tinat his 
which came from an overeenthusiastic official in Tat 
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DATE: March 30, 1949 


SUBJECT: Fertilizer and Rice Allocations 
1R 43! 
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PARTICIPANTS: Mr. Abhyankar, Food Attache, Embassy of India 
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I stated that I had been informed that the matter of continued fertilizer 
allocations would be considered by the IEFC Fertilizer Committee on April 12, 
that I understood that Mr. Karve, the Indian representative on the Committee, 
and officers of my Division had already had some exploratory conversations 
regarding the meeting, am that I was calling Mr. Abhyankar with further 
reference to it not because of any feeling that the subject was not being handled 
properly but merely because I knew him and did not know Mr, Karve. 
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I said that in arriving at our decision as to whether or not fertilizer 
allocations should be continued we would want to take into consideration the views 
of India as to how their interests would be affected should allocations be dis- 
continued. Mr, Abhyankar replied that he and Mr. Karve were under instructions 
to press for continuance of fertilizer allocations for an additional six months, 
although it was his personal view that the position of India would not be affected 
greatly if such allocations were discontinued as of June 30, He pointéd out that 
India relies primarily upon the supplies of nitrogen imported fronf the United 
Kingdom, Chile, the United States and Belgium. He said thst he was sub the 
United Kingdom wished, at least, to maintain the present level of s to India 
if not to expand it; that he felt that Chile would probably supply«at least the 
same quantity even in the absence of allocations, although Chilian nitrates were 7 
not in great demand in India; that India hoped to be able to obtain as much ‘N 
nitrogen from the United States in the absence of allocations as they have : 
obtained during each of the past two years; but that it had been difficult to 
obtain any definite commitment as to the amount that would be supplied by Belgium 
in the absence of atjocations. On the whole, it was his view that continuance 
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of allocations was not of material importance as far as India is concerned, 
although India would vote for contimance, He indicated that he would not be 
greatly surprised if the majority of the Committee voted for deallocation. 


He said that he and his Government were mich more concerned over the 
possibility of deallocating Western Hemisphere rice. In this connection he 
pointed out that the United States representative on the Rice Committee had 
made this proposal in the most recent meeting of the Rice Committee and that at 


this time he (Mr. Abhyankar) had expressed the hope that this was not the final 
position of the United States on the matter. 


Mr. Abhyankar stated that he understood that the United Kingdom was very 
much opposed to the deallocation of Western Hemisphere rice, since the United 
Kingdom had had difficulty persuading far eastern producers such as Burma and 
Siam to continue to subject their exports to allocations and was of the opinion 
that Burmese and Siamese producers would use the deallocation of Western 
Hemisphere rice as an excuse for the total deallocation of rice. 


He said that he was informed that the British were sending a note on the 
matter to Mr. Thurston, SOA, if they had not already done so. He also said that 
he understood the British were so disturbed over the possible deallocation of 
Western Hemisphere rice that Mr. Bevin is expected to raise the matter, if 
necessary, while in this country in connection with the North Atlantic Pact 
discussions, He indicated that his Government was likely to support the British 
Government through diplomatic channels, if it appeared that the United States was 
likely to persist in its point of view regarding the deallocation of Western 
Hemisphere rice. He requested that I bring the foregoing to the attention of 
interested personnel in the Government. I said that I would call it to the 
attention of Mr. Linville in my Division, other interested officers of the 
Department, and Mr. Fred Rossiter of the Department of Agriculture, 
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Mir. Dahl telephoned late Monday afternoon (April 18) to say that he 
had just spoken to lir. Abhyankar of the Indian Embassy concerning the 
probable need of India next cron year for nitrogenous fertilizer from 
the United States. Ir. Dahl said that as a result of this conversation 
with lir. Abhyankar he was convinced that we should do something to help 
India secure nitrogen from the U.S. next crop year. 


Mir. Dahl said that he had discussed with lf. Abhyankar the confusion 
in our minds in the Department concerning the need that India might have 
for nitrogen next year, which confusion was prompted very largely by the 
apparent indifferent attitude taken by the Indian representative at the 
last meeting of the IEFC Fertilizer Committee (see our memorandum of 
April 20 to Mr. Nichols and lr. Cale's memorandum of conversation of 
March 30). Mr. Dahl said that the Indians claim that they still have a 
strong need for nitrogen and that any impression that might have been 
gained that India was indifferent to problems on nitrogen was due to the 
fact that lir. Karve, who represented India on the Fertilizer Committee 
at its most recent meeting, was a new man and was not acquainted with 
the problems. 
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Mr. Dahl mentioned that Mr. Abhyankar was leaving early this week 
by plane for India and that within the next ten days he would secure 
more precise information on the outlook of nitrogenous supplies for 


India and particularly how much they would be ready to purchase from the 
United States for 1949/50. 


I mentioned to Mr. Dahl that there was a good prospect that next 
summer and early fall, supplies of nitrogenous fertilizers in the U.S. 
might be in surplus status because of tremendous increases in produc- 
tion that are anticipated by people in Commerce and Agriculture. If we 
could get the Indians to place their contracts and take deliveries be- 
fore November 1949, it might be possible for India to secure even more 
than the 4,000 metric tons of N that she was allocated from the U.S. this 
year, and such supplies, provided they were exported before the domestic 
seasonal demand got underway (around December), could be secured without 
any detriment to the domestic U.S. requirements. On the other hand, if 
these production estimates of Commerce and Agriculture did not material- 
ize and/or the Indians were slow in contracting, in order to secure some 
nitrogen for India it would be quite likely that we would have to look 
to Army nitrogen for supplies. Mr. Dahl felt that if necessary we should 
go to such lengths to secure nitrogen for India. I mentioned that time 
was an important consideration, and that while we might not have to make 
a decision within the next few days, it would be necessary for us to know 
within the next one or two weeks how much India would be prepared to finance, 
because if we have to secure supplies for India based upoh Army nitrogen, 
we shall have to know quite soon how much of a claim we will have,to place 
on Army nitrogen, first, because there is now considerable, pressure to 

pry loose about the equivalent of the Cactus plant production from Army 
control, and, secondly, any material not contracted for by about the 


middle of June (out of Army production) would doubtless be released for 
dComestic consumption. 


In short, Mr. Dahl feels that we should make a strong effort to 
secure nitrogen for India, even if this reouires special steps to ear- 
mark a portion of Army output for India. (tlithin the next week or ten 
days, Mr. Abhyankar is to supply the Department with precisely how much 
nitrogen India can finance for 1949/50 out of the United States. 
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5mm Desire of the Sellers Injector Corporation of Philadelphia to obtain 
Vy) reparation equipment of the type necessary for production of loco- 
t= motive parts for the purpose of esteblishing a branch plant in India, 


ARTICIPANTS: 
Je A. Todd Commerce « wr. R, Walker 


R. D, Gatewood Mr, Wm. Myer 
Ed. Dahl ‘ir, Carl Ludwig 
Eli Maurer Sellers Injector Corporatione 
W. R. Gilchrist Mr. Ve. FL S 8 
COPIES TO: Mx. Ll. P. Pe ck 
J. A. Todd, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Kk. B. Smith | 
R. D. Gatewood 
Ed. Dahl FLO - Mr. Harry Mille 
Eli Maurer GAE - Mr. Miller 
Commerce - Mr. R. Walker Am&mbassy - New Delhi 
Mr. Wm. Myer 
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WN Mr. Sheronas, of the Sellers Injector Corporation of Philadelphia, 
i informed the group that it had been suggested to him by engineers of the 
Indian Government Railroad Board to explore the possibility of manuface- 
turing in India various products used in conjunction with the manuface- 7 
ture of railroad locomotives, This plant would either be owned completely ; 
Xt, y the Sellers Injector Corporation or jointly by this company and the : 
S« Indian Government, In this regard Mr, Sheronas inquired as to the pose 
sibility of obtaining in Germany a plant that could be shipped to India, 
from those available for allocation as reparation among the Western Allied ».- 
Nations. ~! 


Mr. Todd then explained the procedure used by the U.S. in obtaining ( 
a plant through reparation channels, He also pointed out that, under the 
provisions of the Reparation Agreement signed in Paris on January lA, 

1946, title to reparation equipment allocated to the United States must 
remain in American nationals if the equipment is to be located elsewhere 
than in the United States, He explained that this was also a stipulation 


nade by OFIC in their contract of sale, 
a 


st 


A Mr. Dahl of SOA, Mr. Gatewood of BD and Mr. Myer of Commerce em- 
¢*phasi zed the interest of the United States Government in helping American 

4\ private firms to establish branches in India inasmuch as there was a 

. very great need for industry of this particular type, It was pointed 
3 <P out that recently the Indian Government and Tatas had begun the taplae. 
\ tion of plants for the manufacture of locomotives but that to their < ©. 


LO4Gd A knowledge no separate plant for the production of locomotive accessotjes 

e “ had yet been projected for India, (Reference R #35, 4/18/49 from Gal , 
Mr, Sheronas was advised, however, that generally the Indian Govag}ment 
liked to have a controlling interest in private firms of the type which 


afin 


he planned to set up in India, 


Mr, Sheronas said that even though reparation equipment of the 
type that his firm needed might be unobtainable, his firm would also 
explore the possibility of obtaining equipment within the United 
States for the purpose of setting up a branch in India, At any rate 
he emphasised that his firm had no desire to engineer a plant in India 
to be owned by someone else, although he was aware that some form of 
joint ownership was generally favored by the Indian Government, He 
also explained that if such a branch were set up in India it was the 
intention of his firm to use a number of Indian artisans in the plant 
under the supervision of American technicians, Mr. Sheronas then 
asked whether there would be any reparation equipment of the type that 
his firm needed which would be available within the near future, 


Mr. Todd advised Mr. Sheronas to consult with Mr, Walker in the 
Department of Commerce to ascertain whether or not there would be any 
equipment which remained to be allocated by IARA which would fit his 
particular needs, Mr, Sheronas was also advised to consult with Mr, 
Hendrick in ECA with the view of obtaining more technical information 
regarding any plant which might be selected, Mr, Todd stated that any 
request submitted to the State Department for reparation equipment 
should be accompanied with a strong economic justification, The State 
Department would then instruct the U.S. Delegate to IARA to bid for the 
desired equipment with the view of having it allocated to the United 
States, 
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‘UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RESTRICTED AMER IC AN aay 


NO. 504 New Delhi, India, June — 


SUBJECT ¢ 
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Plans for the development of an Indian automobile 
industry . 
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FR THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
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ITP ENC 

NEA. SIR: 

OLI ar® 

vais ax I have the honor to submit the following account of plans 
tor the development of an Indian automobile industry and to :; 
enclose five copies cf the “Report of the Panel on Automobiles: 


Ret 
and Tractors" which was completed early in 1947. 
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Renewed interest in this Panel port was aroused by recent 
discussions in New Delhi between Pedtesientitelest officials and repre= 
sentatives of various automobile cerns operating in India. 

The subject of discussion was the manufacture of automobile parts: 
in India. The Minister of Industry and Supply asked the industry 
representatives to a committee to report to the Government 
within two months regarding the minimum number of component parts 
which would need bo k moorted in order tc achieve the objective 


of Indtan=made av le Jithin the next five to ten years.. C 
Toe Embassy has bee 1 informed that the spirit of the meetings As 
was "coercive" in the sense 


received the impression that they 


that the industry representatives 
were expected to set up the 
sugeested committee and submit a 

factory to the Government "or 


v 
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program that would be satis- 
else." 


Average annual imports of cars and trucks during pre-war 


years was approximately 22,000 ~- le cars and 9,600 trucks. 
According to the press scpount of the recent discussions in 

New Delhi, at present India imports 20,000 cars and 153000 trucks 
annually. Even after allowance for the very high import duties 
(co DSercent in the case of American oars), the level of effective 
demand 1s too low to permit any widespread extension of parts 
manufacture on an economical basis. 
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American Embassy RGSTRICTED 
New Delhi, india 
Despatch NO 504 
June 14, 1949 


Except for.tires, batteries, and truck bocies which are 
manufactured locally, the automobile industry in India (which 
includes General Motors and Ford, the latter with Canadian 
management and capital) is at present confined to the WAS sembly 
of vehicles manufactured abroad. Twce Indian firms -iSidystan 
Motars, Calcutta, and Premier Automobiles, Bombay - arfnounced 
several years azo that they proposed to engage in manufactur- 
ing. According to the Panel Report, these two companies had 
pone ludied necotiaticns for the acquisition Of piots of lend 
ae January 1947 but this imbassy is unaware of any further 
progresse <Accordinz to a press account, Frenmier Automoviles 
expects to manufacture 15,000 vehicles and Hindustan Motrs 


ie / ce . “ - c+ { fen - , & \ ° ~y . 
expects to manutacture <0 ; IO venicles in another five YOals e 
rm 1+ 1 . ~ 9 . . 7 . wae Aen 4 anv tan, & 
[Tne press account states that a <overnment memorandum (which 
formed the basis for ssions in New Delhi) 
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To promote manufactwre of automobile bodles, the 
‘overnment should pay a bounty or should detray the 
* the necessary installations. 


1ecessary, the povornment should be prepared to 
further protection to indigenous natlonal industry 
“nereasins the present impert dutios. 
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New Delhi, India cigs 
“ Despatch No, 504 — 
June 14, 1949 . | age 


i-Mo non=-nationals should be permitted to own or 
operate a basic industry of such strategic importance as 
‘the ‘automobile industry. Although we are of the opinion 
that competition is a healthy factor for sound develop- 
ment, we firmly believe that competition in basic indus- 
tries should be confined to the nationals of the country. 
Giant corporations like Beneral Motors and Ford, if 
allowed to operate unrestrictedly, would endanger the 
establishment of a sound and stable national industry 
in India. It is therefore suggested that for a fixed 
period, say for threc years, the Government should 
restrict the activities of non-national automobile 
companies in the following manner; Regulate their 
imports by exchange control; insist on a training scheme 
for Indian technicians so as to’reduce the proportion of 
foreiean managerial and technical staff to the minimum 
possible within three years; impose higher road taxes 

on vehicles manufactured abroad or asseiibled in India 
by foreign firms, ave 


At the end of three years, fresh policy lines should 
be devised so that the ultimate objective of keeping this 
basic industry 100 percent in the hands of the nationals 
of the country is finally achieved. 


‘aiigR degree of realism that is achieved in the Report is sug- 
gested by such statements as the following: 


"America has one vehicle for every five of its popu- 
lation...for a population of 400 millions the potential- 
ities of the country's demand cannot be questioned." 


"row this may be achieved...is a matter that should 
receive the close attention of the manufacturers at the 
earliest possible opportunity.® 


"Representatives of the two (Indian) companies (which 
propose to engage in manufacturing) do not ccnsider that 
forelon participation in capital or management is required 
for the purpose of developing the industry. The other 

| members or the Panel are, however, of the opinion that 

| participation of foreign interests on a limited minority 
basis in capital stock or management or in both for a 
temporary period would not be an wimixed evil." 


The following 
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Despatch No. 504 ane | | 

June 14, 1949» oka 


The following statement is a typical manifestation of the | 
widespread attitude that almost any difficulty can be overcome 
by “planning"*: "The panel does not take the view that. the ques- 
tion of vehicle manufacture should be shelved until further 
industrial advancement of the country eases difficulties at 
present envisaged.. Whilst the initial difficulties are great, 
they can be overcome by careful and methodic planning." 


The spirit and content of this Panel Report are indicative 

oi a kind of thinking that. is widely vrevalent in India, both 

inside and outside Government circles. Although the Prime 
 Vinister recently announced that private foreign capital . 
would be invited to assist in India's economic development, 
the Government of India must cope with "nationalist" thinking 
oi the narrow and unrealistic type wich permeates this Report. 
The danger is that,.in svite of official policy pronouncements 
and of any government-to-government agreement which may be 
concluded, this "nationalist" attitude will affect the treat- 
ment accorded to non-national firms in the administration of 
import licenseg~t exchange regulations, and possibly other 
governmental controls.(On this point, see Bombay Despatch 
no. 204 of April 26, 1949.) . 


Respectfully yours, 


ror the Ambassadors: 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


Bnelosure : 


Five copies of the "Revort 
of the Fanel on Automobilos 
and Tractors", 
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Copies to; All Consuler Offices in India 
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AUTOMOBILE AND TRACTOR REPORT 


Preface :— 


This Panel was constituted by the Government of India, Planning & Development 
Department late in 1945 for the purpose of making recommendations on the development 
of manufacture of Automobiles & Tractors in India. The constitution of the Panel was 
as follows:— 


Mr. K. C. Mahindra a ou Chairman 
Mr. B. M. Birla =a fas Member 
Mr. Lalchand Hirachand - “ 
Brig. W. Hesketh oe a r 
Mr. D. R. Sethi ; e e . 


Brig. W. Hesketh retired and was succeeded by Lt, Col, T. V. Harrison in June 1946. 
Col. T. V. Harrison also retired a month later and Lt. Col. E. D. Morgan took his place. 


Formation of the Panel was finally advised in November 1945 with Mr, C, 8. N, Raju, 
Deputy Industrial Adviser, as Secretary to the Panel. The first meeting of the Panel 
was held on 13th January 1946. The second meeting could not be held till the end of 
April 1946 owing to the Secretary being busy with other work. 


From early May 1946 Mr. Indar Prasad took the place of Mr. C. 8S. N. Raju as 
Secretary to the Panel. After that the Panel met on 22nd and 23rd May at Caleutta and 22nd 
November at Bombay and finally 30th and 3lst January 1947 at Delhi. Before the last meet- 
ing consultations with Provincial Governments’ and States’ representatives took place. 


Governments’ Directive to the Panel is appended to the report. The report gives 
reasons for the inadequacy of statistical and technical data which should normally form 
the basis of all investigations, The collection of the meagre data contamed in the report 
presenttd numerous difficulties and would not have been possible, but for the co-operation 
of members and various industrial concerns, to whom we are indebted. I take this 
opportunity to thank the members, commercial organisations and other departments that 
have assisted in the preparation of the report and for the valuable information and 
willing co-operation offered. 


To our Secretary Mr. Indar Prasad our thanks are particularly due, for the zeal and 
anthusiasm he brought to the work of the Panel and for his techiaical ability in collecting 
the material and presenting’ it in simple and informative manner. 


It is my privilege to present a unamimous report; to the accomodating spirit shown 
by the members. My thanks are due in this respect. It is the hope of the Panel 
members that the material herein presented will be of assistance to Government as well 
as to the enterpreneurs in this vital ‘‘Key’’ industry. | 


Sd/- K. ©, Mahindra, 
(Chairman), 
dlst January 1947. 
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Directive to the Panel 


REPORT OF THE PANEL 
ON 


AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 


I—Automobiles: Introduction. 


. The ‘automobile’ is not an old invention, not so old as for example the 
as engilic, and yet the development in its design, manufacturing processes 
and other technical matters has 'been more rapid than is the case with any other 
mechanical device. | Mass production methods were applied, or at least success- 
fully applicd in the first instance, in regard to manufacture of automobiles 
which has led to rapid developments of many complicated machines and 
mechanical equipment. The history of the second World War _ records _ that 
supplies of mechanical equipment have played a very important part on the 
results achicved by the forces on the battle front. It is well-known that America 
leads in manufacture by ‘mass production’ methods, which were applied to 
nore and more articles of manufacture, including weapons that af one time 
coud be produced only by very slow methods owing to the high degree of 
accuracy required in workmanship and finish. | 


The essence of highly mechanised production is to minimise +he cost 
of jabour and the personal element in manufacturing. A uniform standard of 
quality and finish in every component is essential. Therefore, «simultaneously 
with the development of mechanised production it has been necessary to produce 
highly specialised equipment for accurate and fine work. The automobile indus- 
try, being the pioneer industry, was advanced most in this respect Owing great}y 
to large voiume of consumption in America. 


In the case of automobiles, owing to the nature of the product and its 
functions, the manufacturers had to work within restricted limits of size com- 
bined with greater and greater desire for speed, comfort and pleasing appearance. 
These factors were so important that the designer set out to find new use for 
allows and specially processed material with one object in view 1.e., maximum 
satisfaction to owners of all tvpes and tastes. 


4. An idea of the specialised development in the automotive field can be 
obtained from the fact that the industry specifies 118 different types of steel, 
g2 different types of castings, specialised textiles leather cellulose afid/or 
baxelite products etc. etc. Therefore, raw material availability is of utmost 
importance, and in India the backwardness of the subsidiary industries will 
throw considerable load on the pioneers of the industry to ensure a modicum 
of success 


Generally speaking, an automobile factory is equipped for a continuous 
co-ordinated flow of aperations and assembly starting in most cases from 
serini-finished or even finished materials. That is to say, very few of the various 
components in an autompbile are manufactured from raw materials to the 
finished state in the automobile factory. It requires efficient planning to obtain 
a perfect flow of production from different departments or sections of the 
factory so that a continuous flow of vehicle production is obtained from start 
to finisn with no delays at any stage. In an organisation of the type required 
for automobile factory delay at any stage can cause big variations in the costs 
resulting from idle labour, equipment and consequently capital. — 


ss 


Statistics: 

6. Statistics in regard to actual or estimated manufacturing costs by local 
or foreign firms are not available from any source. Collection of such statistics 
is not only a question of time but requires specialised knowledge. —_ Discussions 
with a senior official of the Ford Motor Co.(India) Ltd. indicate that American 
manufacturers keep their costs strictly secret. Change of models and conse- 
quent re-tooling and change of equipment involves such heavy capital expendi- 
ture that profits have to be worked on estimated sales over a long period. 
Besides it would be wrong to draw any conclusions from manufacturing costs 
in other countries as the conditions in India are quite different, the main 
feature being that simultaneously with the manufacture of vehicles it will be 
necessary to introduce specialised processes of manufacture for certain ancillary 
parts and components as subsidiary to automobile industry; either as a separate 
entity or as a part of existing industrial organisations. 


The manufacturing costs of cars also vary very widely depending on the 
voliume of production. The present vqlume of consumption in India would form 
a minute fraction of the total producton of the two largest car manufacturers 
in the world. It will be in the neighbourhood of say a week’s production of 
either General Motors or the Ford Motor Co. The Panel is, therefore, of the 
opinion thaj statistics of foreign producers will not be of much value. 


A 
Costs in India: 

7. No estimates in regard to manufacturing costs in India can be made at 
this stage. It is anticipated that, as a result of lack of experience in specialis- 
ed <quipment, operation and processes of manufacture, together with the heavy 
incidence on overheads from imported top technical personnel, the costs will in 
the initial stages be very high. However, the Panel have been weighed by: 

(a) the Government's declared policy to encourage the establishment of 
basic industries, 

— (b) the necessity of providing a cheap, efficient and quick means of 

__ transport for industrial and agricultural development of the country, 

_.- -{c¢) the potentialities of the demand in India. With improved purchasing 
| _ power of the people and more extensive and better roads there is 

| no doubt that the volume of consumption in India will increase very 


eoB The figures for pre-War annual imports from 1935 to 1939 are 


in Appendix “A” and indicate an average of 22,000 units yearly. 
for the a _ to 1950 were obtained from War 
Department and are estimated approximately at 35,000 units annually. 
et is of calculations how the figure of 35,000 its “% arrived at, ‘*are 
med in attached Appendix “B”. Increased industrial activity and_ the 
squency of desire to travel evidenced from continued congestion in Railways 
wher transport Services indicate extreme lack of proper transport faci- 
in the country. The Government of India’s programme for extension 
% Nallways at the rate of 500 miles annually for the next ten years would 
iaidiy ‘improve the situation. There is concrete evidence of the industrial 
the transport facilities provided in the country. The Panel 


: is, therefore, of the opinion that the annual demand may be placed at about 
45,000 vehicles and if we include Burma and Ceylon, an approximate total of 


50,200 units. 


Price Factor: 


9. The present price of imported vehicles is high compared to the level of 
prices before the War. Opinions differ in regard to fluctuation in future prices 
but there is hardly any likelihood of their reaching pre-war levels for years 
to come. So far as the industry in India is concerned considerable measure 
of protection lies in the packing, transport and insurance costs of imported 
automobiles. This would be clear from the organisations of General Motors 
and I‘ord Motors in India. Economy in the items of expenditure referred is 
achieved purely from more compressed packing possibly of “completely knocked 
dewn” (or CKD) units but it will not be correct to assume _ that such 
economy compeisates for the experise of the extensive organisations that the 
two foreign firms have in India. Very likely considerable saving~arises ajso 
frum assembly in India of CKD units when compared to similar costs in 
America. In the circumstances the cost to the tax-payer, even in the initial 
stages of the protection and assistance to be provided to the industry in 
India, would not be of a prohibitive level. It should be possible to establish 
the industry on a sound economical basis and provide a cheap and quick means 
of transport so essential for the development of a vast, country like India but 
the volume of consumption must reach a level that production; becomes economic 
and in course. of time the industry is abie to look after itself. 


Technical Considerations: 

10. It 1s not possible to deal with technical matters such as suitable designs 
of vehicles or plant for its manufacture in the conditions prevaijing in 
Incia. Since private enterprise has shown keen interest in developing the 
industry, all detailed investigations had best be left to the industry to carry 
out. This report therefore emphasizes only the aspect of material availability 
and existing facilities to assist in automobile manufacture. Attempt has beer 
made to provide maximum possible data in regard to steel and cast iron compo- 
nents for these comprise the most important items for manufacture. Detailed 
analysis for steels and cast irons are included to facilitate the investigations 
required to be made by manufacturers concerned. In view of the-present com- 
pleie lack of facilities for processing and heat treatment particularly of the 
items for steel the view might be taken that! an optimistic view of possibilities 
of vehicle manufacture in Jndia is taken. This is not the case, as some of the 
processes such as forging or tempering, adequate facilities for which are at 
present lacking, must needs be developed in India for any engineering industry 
to succeed. Likewise a highly advanced foundry practice is essential for the 
manufagture of mechanical equipment or appliances. The panel does not take 
the view that the question of vehicle manufacture should be shelved until 
further industrial advancement of the country eases difficulties at present 
envisaged. Whilst the initial difficulties are great they can be overcome by 
caiciul and methodic planning. Government would, on their part, need to 
devise an efficient system of protection and assistance and the report provides 
preliminary material on which to base a sound system for the purpose. 


Material Specifications, Testing and Inspection: 

11. AJjl important components are covered by Standard British or 
American Specifications, so that the indentors can ensure proper supplies 
provided satisfactory arrangements are made for testing and inspection. The 
most comprehensive specifications are those published by the “American 
Society for Testing of Materials’ in three parts covering various materials. 
‘The general practice abroad is for indentors to select suitable firms or consult- 


ing engiicers for purposes of testing and inspection. 


Pees aS Gy SF, Wir PRIETO ee nS aes Sook data nat a ae . 
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12. In India there are at present very few firms undertaking inspection and 


tests so as to ensure supply of componertts and raw material to required stand- 
ards. It is a common experience that particularly in raw materials the supply 
varies widely in quality. Govt. of India have a number of technical officers in 
their inspection and other branches who could with the assistance.of trade and 
énzineering organisations draw up technical specifications for raw materials 
suitable for Indian conditions and requirements on the lines the foreign coun- 
trics have done. This is considered very essential for maintaining satisfactory 


statidards of quality and workmanship. 


ss II1—Automobiles: Factors in Production. 
Trade. 

13. The market in India has been explored by almost all well-known world 
manufacturers. In the case of passenger cars the 10, 20, 25 and 30 Horse 
Power vehicles are the most commonly in demand. Most manufacturers 
operated originally through agents and distributors and the tendency over the 
Jast fifteen years has been to split the territory into smaller areas through a 
network of many independent distributors. General Motors and Fords, the 
two largest American manufacturers, have “opened distribution «br anches in 
India together with assembly plants. Morris, Austin & Hillmans (Rootes) have 
in the. past had representatives stationed in India and it’ is now reported 
that Austins contemplate installing an assembly plant also.  TYiese tendencies 


would definitely indicate the prospects of increased trade. 


Civilian ‘and Military Demands. 


14. Statistics Over a six year period before the war indicate average aniual 
trucks, makes 


+74 


sale of 12,000 passenger cars and 10,000 trucks. In the case of 
@her than American are seldom *to be seen. In Appendix “C” is given a 
giving types of vehicles in operation in India during the year ending 


34st M ucn.1945 as published in “All India Motorist” issue of June 1946. 


“itl 15. £ Fost war demand has been variously estimated from 35 thousand to 45 
| Vehicles per annum. America has one vehicle for every 5 of its popu- 
| and’ likewise the proportion for England, France, Germany is relatively 
ugh. Serious efforts are being made to increase the purchasing power in our 
country aiid it is*essential to develop cheap and economical means of transport. 
‘Or a Population of 400 millions the potentialities of the country’s demand cannot 
= questioned, but besides the time fattor needed, the essential determinant of 
ic ‘progress will be reliable, cheap and efficient means of transport. 


eG 16. The Army demand for civilian type of vehicles is estimated at 1,850 
units only. in regard to Fighting Vehicles no estimate is available as the design 
18: tma very. elementary stage of development. Efforts are being concentrated at 
: the moment onistandardizing a type of engine for various purposes. Decision on 
-_-estapil t of shadow factories in India will probably be taken after the 
shicle types are standardized. .. Therefore, it is difficult at this stage to state 
whether the Indian industry will be in a position to undertake their manufacture, 
here is no doubt that any scheme that Government may have for manufacture 
‘vehicles in India could be worked more advantageously in co-ordina- 
manufacturers than as-an isolated project. 


Mis + A One of the greatest handicaps to increased use of automobile ee 
is the cost of Petrol in India owing to the heavy taxes. To enable rapid develop- 


sf 
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ment of road transport in India the question of reducing taxes on Petrol should 
receive the serious consideration of Government. In an extensive country 
like India it is impracticable for the Railway system to economically handle all 
the transport needs of the country. Therefore, it is all the more essential that 
Government should encourage other quick and economical means of transport. 


Problems in Production. 


16. The countries of the West developed the industry through stress and 
trial and ultimately arrived at specialised processes of manufac.are. The designs 
and methods of production varied in accordance with the nature and extent of 
the markets available. | Mass production’ methods for the manufacture of 
automobiles were successful in England, America, Germany and France, though 
there we1e variations in the methods and specifications for raw materials, etc. to 
suit local comditions. Germany, for example, evolved her own mechanical 
equipment, which was considered by certain experts to be next best to American 
ail was much cheaper. In regard to steel also extensive surveys were carried 
out by German experts in qtandardising the specifications some of which (e.g. 
that tor valvcs) were appreciably diiferent from American practice. The 
purpose of mentioning this will be clear from what follows under the headings 
Steel and Cast Iron ‘Components Manufacture.’ 


19. 'Top ‘Technical personnel is practically non-existent in this country 
and will present by far the greatest problem both in procurement and in cost. 
Some of the highiy specialised equipment for heat treating processes will for 
example be difficult to operate economically until the imported technical person- 
iel become acquainted with local conditions. Climatic conditions and unaccounted 
cheniical variations frequently cause serious difficulties. |The planning of the 
industry requires a very careful assessment of local conditions. 


20. In this connection it is worthwhile mentioning the Russian scheme for 
training of technical personnel under their 5 year plan. Each foreign techni- 
cian had attached to him two or three suitable Russian engineers as_ under- 
studies. The foreign technician was required to train his subslitute within a 
spe:ified period after which the charge was handed over to the selected substitute. 
The foreign technicians stayed in the country for further fixed period within 
which the substitute had to achieve satisfactory standards of production and 
quality. : 

21. It will be seen from the above that until fully trained Indian; technical 
staff is available the overheads on cost of manufacture will be very heavy. Even 
:; near estimate of the incidence of such expenses cannot be made at this stage, 
‘ut there is m0 doubt that the industry in the hands of the nationals of the 
country should receive every consideration aiid assistance possible from the 


Government on this matter. 


Development of Roads in India. 

22. The post-war road development programme in India decided at the 
cenierence of the Chief Engineers of Provinces and States held at Nagpur from 
15!h to 15th December 1943 is stated to be the broad basis of the future plans, 
which have not: yet been finalised. In atcordance with the above stated report 


the prograrnme is as follows :— _ 


National Highways :— ; 
5,000 miles of existing mainly good roads. 
15,000 miles of macadam to be brought to standard (cement concrete 


surface). 
5,000 miles of unmetalled trail. 


vehicles both for industrial and domestic purposes. 


*.... Provincial Highways — 
Bins 6,000 miles of existing good roads. 
29,000 miles mainly of macadam to be brought to standard. 


30,000 miles of making new roads. 


District Roads :— 
(a) Major District Roads. 
25,000 miles of existing metalled roads improved. 
(b) Other District Roads. 
100,000 miles. 
Village Roads :— 
- 150,000 miles. 
Of the above, the construction, and maintenance only of the National Highways 
will be the charge of the Central Government. Although the conference em- 
phasised' the need for the Provincial Govts. to adhere to the programme decided 
upon much will depend on the policy of the future Provincial Govts. to execute 
the programme. If the above stated programme for the first quinquenium of _ 
post war development is adhered to and the purchasing power of the population 
increases pari passu, there. will be considerable expansion in the consumption of 


& 


Labour. ap if 
ae 23. The Report recently submitted by Messrs. Ford Bacon and Davis Inc. 
on the manufacture of Industrial machinery and equipment in India (which has 


been made available to us and to which we will refer later as the American 


perts Report) states categorically that in the U.S.A. the development of 


| ways has gone hand in hand with industrialisation and point out the impor- 


tance to industrialisation of promptly moving forward on an_ extensive pro- 


gramme of road. building in India. 


bes Fa The American Expert's Report points out that as a result of War-time 
Jevelopments in Ordanance Factories a nucleus of skilled labour that can be 
aimed tor the purpose of automotive manufacture can be obtained provided 
tat such; labour is not allowed to disperse. Buta highly mechanised plant may 


not find suitable skilled operatives in the country. In’ fact even the comparatively 


simpler assembly plants originally installed both by General Motors and Fords in 
India had to be simplified further to obtain the best results from locally available 
skilled Jabour. The country has since advanced many stages but is still far 
fren possessing a sufficient number of skilled operators required for handling 


. > 


s 


highly mechanised equipment. 


SOF 4% oh me ; ; ; 
ty 2S-. Although a nucleus of semi-trained labour is likely to be available it 
ull be necessary for the industry to essentially train the labour for their methods 
ef production. Both Government and industrialists would need to ensure that 
labour trained from time to time do not, as has been the experience, drift all 
wer the industrial field, but by sustained work and effort establish sound tradition 


mdustry like the ‘automobiles’. Jt will not also be correct to 


ssess the abour costs on the prevailing rates of pay in India and due premium 
aust be ailowed for in the matter of building up a skilled community of workers. 


26. The “American Automobile” dated 18th January, 1946, publishes some 


interesting information in regard to products imported *by America for manu- 
facture of automobiles. Appendix “D” gives information extracted for pur- 


poses of information. Exhaustive enquiries would be needed to ensure _ the 


Ce A 
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7 
position of availability in *India. | Appendix “E”’ gives general particulars for 
what General Motors, Bombay, have classified as ‘(Commercial Raw Materials”. 


27. On a perusal of the raw material list extracted from the “American 
Automobile” it will be seen that a number of items imported by America would 
be available from local sources. By careful investigation suitable or perhaps 
better substitutes may be found locally in the case of many others and it would 
be desirable to investigate this subject very thoroughly through expert assistance. 


Benefits To Existing Industries. 
28. Great benefit will, of course, lie in the automobile industry ultimately 
providing a cheap and quick means of transport. 


29. From particulars that will follow it will be seen that a number of exist- 
ing industries can assist in the supply of components for automobile manufacture 
by nuproving their equipment, technique and _ practice. Taking a_ specific 
example, in the case of steels and castings, some of the existing firms are capable 
of undertaking manufacture of the quality suitable for automobile components 
though they have not actually done so. Textiles, Chemicals, Paper, Glass, 
Rubber, paint and other such industries may be found to be similarly in a position 
to manufacture the requirement of automobile industry but, when called upon 
to do so, will likewise advance in their technique and practice. Raw materiads, 
available in the country, will be locally consumed in increased quantities resulting 
in corresponding benefit to the country. The Metal Corporation of India, 
10, Clive Row, Calcutta, it is understood, are installing plant for refining of 
Lead (99.9 p.c. of chemical purity) deposits of which have been found in the 
country. This firm also expect to produce Zinc Concentrate. Although at 
the start production of Lead and Zinc Concentrate would be below the total con- 
sumption of the country the fact remains that these could be obtained from 
local sources. In short, more up-to-date processes of manufacture are bound to 
develop by correct planning of manufacture of component parts of the automo- 
bile leading to considerable direct benefits to other industries. 


Components Manufacture. 

30. Steel: Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Bhartia Electric Works, Calcutta : 
and Indian Steel Wire Products, Tatanagar, were consulted in regard to manu- 
fac.ure of Steel to specifications required for automobile manufacture. The 
specifications for steel were obtained from a book ‘‘Automotive Steels”, by 
Muller-Hauff atid Stein published in 1930. ‘Tatas have in_ this connection 
furnished more complete and up-to-date information which is given in Appen- 
dices *“I’ and “G”.  Bhartia Electric Works, who are equipped with electric 
furnaces, have confirmed their ability to manufacture the steel to specifications 
obtained from the previously referred book. Tatas have manufactured during 
the War steel to specifications very nearly to the analyses specified. Both these 
firms agree to supply the steel in rolled state i.e. bars or sections for furtfet 
processing where required. For example, for purposes of crankshafts and 
canshafts the supply by steel manufacturers will be in the form of ‘billets’ whicii 
wili have to be forged, heat treated and machined Again, in regard to many 
sections the steel manufacturers would have to investigate the volume of require- 
ments to ensure economical rolling prior to cutting rolls for rolling of the 
scction. Therefore, standardising and bulking of requirements by automobile 
manufacturers would be of great benefit. Present lack of forging capacity will 
be a great handicap to the industry, but it is understood that Tata Locomotive 
Works (‘Ielco) are likely to instal a plant for this purpose, and are, giving 
special attention to the needs of automotive industry. The difficult items will 
be front axles, which are die-stamped, and camshafts, which are an intricate 
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type of forging. We are however informed that camshafts are being made of 
chieled cast iron also. In regard to sections, Tatas do not roll below half inch 
rounds and squares or wires but these both plain carbon and spring steel can be 
manufactured by the Indian Steel Wire Products. It is emphasised that 
Tatanagar can form a supply source for large proportion of steel items, castings 
and electrical wire and it will be a: good scheme to concentrate, owing to the 
cbvicus advantage of co-ordination of supplies, as many sources of raw 
materials supply as possible at Tatanagar. : 

Wd have not omitted to consider the broad implications of the policy of 
regional distribution of Industries, which is the accepted policy of the Govern- 
ment. We are also aware that J. K. Works at Cawnpore, the National Iron 
& Sieel Co. Ltd. at Calcutta, Mukund Works in Bombay and several other 
engineering shops throughout India possess the equipment and the capacity to 
take up the manufacture of components. But we remain of opinion that as the 
volume required in the preliminary years will remain small greater progress can 
Se achieved by concentration of manufacture of comporents as far as possible. 


Both the steel manufacturers have emphasised that whereas they can 
comply with any analysis or physical properties specified for steel items required 
for automobile manufacturing purposes, the subsequent Heat-treating processes 
wouid be an important factor in obtaining satisfactory results in service. ‘Fhe 
automobile industry should, therefore, ensure that proper technical staff and 
equipment is provided for that purpose. Normally, manufacturers of steel do 
not undertake forging and subsequent heat-treating processes but Bhartia 
Ele.tric Works are willing to install plant and equipment for such purposes 
provided protection and assistance by Government is assured. Tatas have had 
extensive experience in the manufacture of alloy steels during the war and have 
the best equipped and staffed plant for steel nranufacture in the East. Normalis- 
mig or annealing would need to be done on raw sted! and Tatas have a modern 
plant for this purpose. There is also an up-to-date library and __ research 
laboratory in Jamshedpur. Tatas, therefore, would be in a position to supply 
alloy steels to satisfactory standards and quality and keep abreast of new 
developments in other countries. 


| It is understood that the present import cost of many alloying elements 
for steel such as Tungsten, Molybdenan and Nickel, is far too high, in some 
cases almost equal to the proportionate cost of imported alloy steel made from 
these elements, and hence local sources of supply may be expensive. However, 
in the interest of the development of steel industry in India it may be necessary 
for Govt. to consider and adopt measures to overcome this difficulty. Serious 
thought needs to be given by the Tariff Board to the handicap to several indus- 
tries from the circumstances mentioned. 


31. Gray Cast Iron Castings. Automotive specifications for such castings 
wete obtained from the 1944 publication of the *““American Society for the 
Testing of Materials” and are attached in Appendix “H”. ‘These specifications 
give partictilars of chemical and physical: properties for plain carbon and Alloy 
Casi. Irons. The alloying elements and their proportions, it will be seen, are 
not specified. It is aillerwtood on consultation with ‘echnical experts that 
ialists in each product specify the alloying elements and__ proportions. 
ral Motors state that Grey Cast Irons are used for the following compo- 


nents. 


(a) Cylinder Blocks and Head. - 
(6) Alloy Cylinder Liners. 
(c) Alloy Pistons. . 
_ (d) Alloy Cylinders. 


A TE Te A 


(¢) Brake’ Drums. 

(f): Clutches, ~ 

(g) Sprockets. 

(A) Piston Rings. : : 
(1) Parts exposed to heat. ed corrosion. 


N. B: The detailed specification for above stated usage is not to be trétied as a 
standard practice but is given so that a general ‘idea of ability to provision 
will enable better detailed planning which is to be done by the industry 
itself. | , 


The Jamshedpore Engineering aah. Manion Manufacturing Company, 
Tatanagar, and. Burn & Co, Ltd.,.Howrah, were consulted in regard to-their 
ability to comply. with required specification.. Both firms, have .adéquate 
technica] staff to undertake: manufacture... Certain -difficulties, such as ‘closer 
analysis Pig Iron, better moulding sand, or equipment for. manufacture ot 
sinill castings which is different from the equipment for ‘Production’ castings, 
would need to be installed. When more exact particulars in regard to types 
of castings, their respective specifications and the: volume.of requirements can 
be inade availabie it should be possible to. make arrangements for.- obtaining 
most of the components if.not-all.from local. industries. 10 v1 


We niay mention that Burn & Co. expect to receive’ in about a year‘and a 
half a modern plant with which the firm would become capable of handling’ all 
castings down to 10/15 pounds. The Jamshedpur Engineering and Machine 
Manufacturing Co. do not. at present: have any: scheme for (improving! their 
equipment but thew present technician, Dr. H:. Trivedi, has experierice:of the 
automobile industry... He poimted . out the lack of good moulding: sand=in India 
and suggested that the: Board of Scientific »-Research and. Investigation — should 
devute itself to finding local sources of: supply as -this is' of extreme aves 
in obtaining castings with a good finish, and at’ reduced cost. ; 


32. Electrical. Wire: The Indian Cable an Tatanagar, were toddactea and 
their Manager, Mr. Bradley, stated that they: had. been making wires during the 
wsur for the Army vehicles. Mr. Bradley added that’ he would be in a position 
to.comply with required specification for this. item and execute orders with 
existing equipment for all types €xcépt semi-armoured* and “armoured cables. 
Forcign manufacturers have different coloured wirés fabricated to ” simplify 
installation on chassis during assembly. Sach work is catried out by ‘specialists, 
such as, Delco-Reny,; Laicas, etc. etc. AS it was considered that it would * be 
advantageous to concentrate in one place supply source for as many items as 
possible it was. suggested:'to Mr. Bradfey that such fabrication may with advan- 
tage be undertaken. by his firm; He agreed.-with this; view. '.. The newly started 
National Insulated Cable Company. of Calcutta miay» also fe): assistance and 
guidance in: the. matter; 


*23. Paint: As indicated in attached Append E, Napier paints are investi- 
gatiig possibilities of manufacturing in’ India of Nitro-CelJulose paints. Only 
about 20 p.c. of raw materials for this purpose are available from local sources. 
Should Napiers or ‘other ‘paint’ mantfacturing Company develop this line » of 
manufacture it will be necessary for the Government’ to assist in’ _ 
mechanical equipment and -raw material. supply.,. if 


34. Rubber and Rubber-like Materials : The. India Rubber  Guittaparcha & 
Telegraph Works Co, Ltd., Calcutta, were referred on the qpession of su “upply 
of various rubber components .for purposes. of. autoraobile. manu facture. heir 
attention’ was drawn to the ‘Specifications ‘obtained “from 1944. edition of 
‘American Society for Testing: of Materials Designated B. 736/43-D”. This firm 
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claims to have made véry intricate aeroplane and automobile rubber components 
the war and can undertake supply to the automobile industry on _ being 
furnished (a) exact drawings for the requirements ( b) specifications for each 


components together with purpose for which it is required. 


This firm confirmed that they would be able to make flexible tubing for 
brake hose or petrol pipes, i.c. heat resisting, oil and petrol resisting rubber or 


suMbetis rubber components. 


35. Tyres: The Dunlop Rubber Co. and the Fire-stone Tyre & Rubber Co. 
have manufacturing plants in India and have been supplying a large proportion 


of this’ requirement in’ commercial types and sizes from their production for 
several years. It may be possible for them to undertake manufacture of 


wheels; hub-caps etc. as their principal factories are doing in England & America. 
Another company for the ‘manufacture of motor tyres has recently been regis- 
tercd in ‘Travancore State: © 


36. Batteries: ‘There ‘are several concerns in India manufacturing batteries 
tor automobiles: ‘The''standard of quality has not so far reached the level of 
foreign ‘products. ond the local firms may lag behind in adopting the new develop- 
ments or oom agian V Latte of ‘batteries: However, the local automotive industry 


yl Be tus to establishing better manufactures on sound 
‘economical. ate and mond panty assist in obtaining licence to manufacture the 
“i types; that may. develop... 


; Paw will be mumber of other articles the manufacture of which may be 
a tas ‘ito the automobile industry. Spark plugs, Shock Absor- 


Switches, Radiator Corés, Head Lamps, Petrol Pumps, etc. etc. 
thay, - whete.-possible be: standardised: and the bulked requirements will enable 
economical manufacture to ibe undertaken. 
All types of ball and foller bearings would have to be imported. Manufac- 
ighly specialised line. Possibilities of manufacture should 
ar fe. investigation. Much will .depend on how other 
rie lop to ensure satisfactory volume for the economi- 
: roller bearings. It should be noted that the 
has recently been promoted in Calcutta and we under- 
7 Street for ‘the factory are on order. 


we draw the pttention.of the Government to the 
the American Experts in-their Report on the Muradnagar 


“G9 and pl ge nid for purposes. With 
* airsle “some additional equipment»it could make ball and roller bearings. It 
ons o0<‘egould also make: the steel. It could make tool steel and high speed 
steel cutting tools for planers, shapers, slotters and lathes. It may 

| setting up. here the machinery from one of the 


a’-bearing plants assigned to India. 


r nes Beare: of. any such assignment under Reparation and in any 
nay segue ane if the National Bearing Co. Lid, makes satisfac- 
tory progress. - 
_, There, are a saieosidareble oumber of arcillary parts, such as Carburetors, 
-quipments Electric Fioens, Bulbs, etc. etc. the local manufacture of 
Tat Lee } proble 1-for some years to come. However, the motor 
t ah of ‘consumption increases, make its own investigation 
| in the country and assist in development 
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It has not been possible to deal: with every individual component of a 
vehicie from the point of view of local manufacture. The purpose of investiga- 
tion has merely been to obtain sufficiently reliable information as to the possi- 
bilities of developing local manufacture. It will be seen that given due care and 
atteition from the start the automobile industry will be in a position to plan 
their production so as to obtain the assistance of several existing industries to 
appreciable mutual advantage. | 


Organisation: 


37. In the attempt to establish a new industry Jike the automobiles the aim 
should be concentrated volume and efficient use of personnel, plant and equip- 
ment and tools. This will minimise additional costs arising from imported top 
technical} personnel in the specialfsed processes and equipment and tooling. 
In America a large number of firnrs manufacture individual auxiliary compo- 
nents and by virtue of specialising in certain lines can more economically serve 


. the motor industry as a whole. 


Appendix I as furnished by General Motors in their letter dated 19th 
Merch, 1946, shows that out of 40 major items entering into a Vehicle: 


Studebaker buys 35. items. 
Chrysler | = 34 i 
Packard = 32 nf 
Ford . ps 27 * 
General Motors a 19 Ru 


Some of the items in this list have been covered in the preceding para- 
graph. It would be necessary to obtain full details of the technical require- 
menis of each item for manufacture and survey the existing facilities on a very 
extunsive scale to determine the best mode of ‘harnessing the latter to assist the 


autumobile industry. 


The Australian Motor Industry. 


38. Australia has, over the last sixteen years, devoted considerable energy 
and tinance for the development of automobile industry. The low volume of 
consumption in the country presented many common features’ with those in 
India though in regard to industrial development Australia has during the war- 
period become much more *advanced than India. In Appendix “J”, a report 
reccived through the Indian Trade Commissioner in Australia is reproduced. 
This report will be read with great interest in India. 


Tariff Practices in other Countries. — 

39. Germany (pre-war): Certain German factories were compelled to 
mianufacture motor vehicles. They also tendered ‘the use of motor vehicles more 
popular by: , cr ty -. , 

(i) Removal of tax on new cars registered: 

(it) Reduction of Car and Driving licence fees. 

(iii) Reduction of Insurance: premium specially ‘of small cars. 

(vv) Permitting owners replacing an old car by a new one to deduct the 
value of the latter from Income Tax Returns. | 


40. Italy: Market was closed to imported vehicles. 


41. Japan: Japan manufactured a small number of vehicles. Units assembled 
by Ford and General Motors in Japan formed major portion of supplies to 
Japanese Market. | 
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Ln anmaaget to, manufacturers. at £75) per’ £300! unit and a similar bounty to 
S-Was given. provided these: units were kept in satisfactory order and held 
efor, the military in:case of emergency.::(We have been unable to check 


this information or obtain .a definition of £300 unit mentioned.) 

Assembly of imported’ tinits weré restticted to a yearly quota. 
°F Japanese manufacturers’ were ‘also - protected by duties of 35. p.c. against 
favoured countries (which included U.S.A.) and 50 p.c. against other 
countries. 


Further assistance ,was. provided by placing of. orders, by. Government, con- 
cetsiois in ‘income tax and’ business. profits tax, duty on ‘materials and plants 
and’ by périniSsion to float debentures in excess of the amount ordinarily allowed. 
Government ‘were also ‘empowered to restrict imports and.if necessary, impose 
a"stit-tax of 50" P. c.. of customs duty, _ 


+ Reports were. that the plan of protection"was.a failure as Government 
Departments were —_— the only users of these vehicles. 


IO! 


it jp RS Preferential duty (favouring, British and Empire Goods) 
applicable by per Ib, wt. of unassembled and assembled Chassis: were introduced 
in 1933. Chassis was defined, for purposes of Tariff, so that local manufacture 
of certain compotients ‘was encouraged. Certain chassis parts were not subject 
to protective dutiés. All bodies were manufactured in Australia. Actual manu- 
facture in Australia comprised of :-— 

(1) body manufacture. 

~£78q (#):' parts required for*body ‘tanufacture. 


uit)! Chassis parts: opbidticed: ‘both’ for original eqjttipment and replacement 
viev 8 20 awhi of: counts springs ‘tyres and fubes, shock absorbers, 


 oedt 4 sees eparitaphads pateerieny:! bumpers. 


(wv) Chassis parts produced for replacement only. 


The Tariff Board in their enquiry in 1937 ‘found-that the average Ausira- 
Prices: of ee oan parts, referred ..t “in <a) above were about 70 per cent higher 

harge It-may be added here: that relatively the 
| Rating and. mand Sie doar: aneretant in motor, chassis produc- 


noob | , eae Fos letter; dated 27th April, 1946, from Le 
alles ercial President: Ambassade de France en gra Gretagno, 22, 
Hans Place, Londown SW 1, to the High Commissioner for India, Trade 
——— India House, Aldwych, London sWE : 2." | | 


+ boft))De Fig aie ge origin,or | conaplat: invoices»; are: required for 
cain e9inigoodssmported into Franee ; : 
(i+) These documents were ieutial. up to 1939 and have since ‘been 
| dispensed with foligping: gonedlstion., of. ee Duties on merchan- 
dise entering Frange;..;; wari st 
(iii) "Goddsvard “liableta: aform of: taxation— 
silt tou ‘STaxodetransattions” ‘t-per cent “ad valorem. 
“Tax de Production” ‘ranges from™1o percent to 18 per cent for 
most items and in exceptional cases may attain 25 per cent for 


luxury of fanty godds. 


-S are J ‘home: Jevies':sapplied to.imported goods. in order. to,effect a 


»betwee OR. the home market and liable to these taxes 
introduced f rom abroad. 


© ne ff zy“ 
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44. England: Customs and Excise Tariff—U.K. 1945. 
Part IIT. 


(1) Motor cars including motor cycles and , : 
motor tricycles Preferential, 

(a) all kinds other than agricultural 
tractors (not including track-laying 


tractors ) 33-1/3 p.c. .. 22-:2/9 p,ci, 
(6) agricultural tractors (not includ- | 
ing track-laying tractors) is oe, 10 p.c. 


(71) Accessories (other than Engineers’ 
hand tools) and component parts 
of motor cars, motor cycles, or motor 


tricycles 
(a) Accumulators (electrical storage | 
batteries ) 15 p.c. IO p.c. 
(b) Electrical heating apparatus and 
heating elements therefor Soe IO p.c. 
(c) Others 33-1/3 p.c. 22-2/9 p.c. 


Above were operative from the 20th August, 1938. 


45. Canada: Preferential duties are applied on imports from Empire coun- 
tries, countries with which they have friendly trade agreement, and other 
countries. Highest duty is approximately 37-1/2 per cent. Many vehicles— 
components in semi-finished or finished state are allowed customs free import or 
at a nominal say 5 per cent, customs duty to facilitate the motor industry. 


I1I—Automobiles: Need for Assistance by the State. © 


Policy : 

46. The Government of India in a statement of Industrial Policy issued on 
April 1, 1945 has categorically stated that Government have decided to take 
positive steps to encourage and promote the rapid industrialisation of the 
country to the fullest extent possible. They attach particular importance 
to the development of these industries which constitute the foundation of 
modern industrial life, such as the tron and steel industry, the heavy engineering 
industries, the machine tool industry, the heavy chemical industry and so on. 
The Government has laid down the fundamental objects of -industrialisation to 
be three-lolds :— ay; 

(1) “To increase the national wealth by the maximum exploitation of 
the country’s resources. It is well-known that there are consider- 
able unused resources of manpower and material, and _ clearly 
Government Policy must be directed towards stimulating their fullest 
and most effective utilisation. 

(ii) To make the country better prepared for defence. The experience 
of two Wars has demonstrated the dangers, both to India and to the 
rest of the Common-Wealth, inherent in India’s dependence on 
overseas supplies for vital commodities required for defence. 

(iii) To provide a high and stable level of employment. At present the 
volume of industrial employment 1s comparatively 
speaking small, but if the country’s industrial resources are 
developed to their maximum possible extent, industrial employment, 
including employment in ancillary trades and professions, will consi- 
derably affect the volume of total employment in. the country. 
Government consider that their industrial policy shouJd be directed 
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towards maintaining employment at the highest possible degree of 
stability and volume.” 


47. In considering the steps that wll be necessary to enable these objectives 
to be achieved, the Government of India expressed itself strongly in favour of 
co-ordinated development and stated that although under the Government of 
India Act, 1935 it is open to the Central Government to declare by Jaw that the 

of certain industries under Central Control is expedient in the 
public interest and thereupon making the development of such industries a 
Cenisal ‘subject no such Act has in fact been passed by the Central Legislature. 
But it is becoming widely recognised that “In the first place, the genera] 
economic policy pursued by the Guvernment of India under their own constitu- 
tional powcrs exercises a profound influence over industrial development. It 
is a matter of history, for example, that cotton textile, the iron and _ steel 
and the sugar industries have made rapid strides in India; largely as a result of 
the fiseal policy pursued by the Central Government. In the second place, the 
progiess of planning has made it abundantly clear that certain industries must 
be taken over under Central Control in the interests of co-ordinated develop- 
metit.' “Amongst! such mdustries which the Government of India _ considers 

should be centralised are. the “Automobiles, Tractors and Transport vehicles”, 
but a rider was added in the statement to the effect that before coming taa final 
decision the Provinces and leading Indian States will be consulted.. A further 
mt Was. pror ted in PF. statezpent to, the,effect that the Govern- 
t. ye primary. responsibility “for developing certain pre-requisites of 

| cy gress... One of them is the development of. Transport facilities.” 
asis. for. such. provision of facilities is the establishment of manufac- 
Various media of transport. Accordingly the transport vehicles 


ture "OF 


industry is classified ampngsti\the basic industries, the promotion of which is 


regarded as essential in the national interests. 


. _An_ discharge of the. responsibilities assumed for laying the foundation 
, the Government /has also announced the various ways in 


) prepared to assist an industry -— 


Sone! “Government: will take part either by making loans or by subscribing a 
jo ROM tstshave of: ‘the ‘capital, in industrial undertakings which are considered 
yntitesn o> tov be! of | importance to the country’s development, but for which 
MO 02 “b private capital may not be forthcoming. Within this 
3 /\seategory might fall such industries as those manufacturing aircraft, 
automobiles and tractors, chemicals and dyes, iron and steel, prime 
+. « |} )sMovers,..transport: vehicles, ejectrical machinery, machine tools, 
“ES ical and non-ferrous metal industries. This list will be 
een. modified. from time to time as circumstances warrant. Industries 
, Feceiving this type of.assistance will. be subject to a greater degree 
of Government control than others. For example,. Government 
sont ar require representation on the Board of management and that 
Sanction should be ‘obtained for incurring certain types of 
i tale for, certain: appointments. | Government might 
in. suitable.cases capital equipment like buildings, services 
l/or machinery on terms to be settled.on the merits of each case. 
is might in, certain.cases take, the form of bulk Government 
for. capital goods which might, then be allocated to industria- 
On, suitable terms.” ... . 


» “Subject ‘to ‘reasonable ‘safeguards as to quality and price, Government 
vee «will continueto encourage Indian Industry by buymg its products 


babsinit ‘1 "preference ‘to others.” 


13) expenditure, 
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“Government will undertake to examine from time to time the tax 
system with a view to ensuring that, while securing the ends_ of 
social justice and national budgetary interests, the taxation does 
not tend to act adversely on development.” 


“Government will assist in the procurement of capital goods required by 
industrialists. | They propose to set up an organisation in the U.K. 
and in the U.S.A. for this purpose.” , 


“In certain branches of industry, the advice of experts is particularly 
essential. | Government will help in making the services of such 
experts available to industry.” 


In this connection it should also be noted that the Government intends to 
use the method of controls, for amongst others, the following purposes :— 


“To prevent excessive profits to private capital. In the case of private 
undertakings, subject to free competition, it would be a mistake 
to discourage enterprise by undue restriction to profits. The risks 
of such enterprise are. considerable and if industrialists are to bear 
the losses, they must also be perniifted to reap.the profits. In the 
normal course the tax system may be expected to prevent any 
excessive accumulation of profits. | Where, however, conditions of 
free competition do not exist and as a consequence, excessive pro- 
fits accrue, special steps would be: necessary. These can only be 
considered on the facts of. each as it arises.” 


“To ensure that unhealthy concentration of assets in the hands of a 
few persons or of a special community would be avoided. This 
may be secured by a judicious exercise of controls, such as capital 
issues control and the licensing machinery for the regionafisation 
of industry.” | | : 


Application: 

49. The brief resume of Government policy and intentions as set forth 
above indicates that a basic industry in its development stages would be centrally 
co-ordinated and would receive all necessary help for growth. As far as the 
Automobile industry is concerned; it is axiomatic that. wsthout Government 
assistance, the industry cannot be. established in: the country, if only because 
inter alia of the complexity of technique of production, absence of secondary 
feeder industries, comparatively heavy initial costs and the ever present threat 
of foreign competition. 


50. The general directive to the Panel requires concrete recommendations 
regarding the nature of assistance which the industry will require {rom the 
Government. _ Before this is discussed it may be necessary to define what is 
ment by an Ajl-India Product. One definition is that no vehicle be regarded 
as of Indian production unless a certain minimum number from the following 
list of parts or components are Indian made :— 


Engine :— _ Cylinder block and_ head. 
Crank case. 
Crank Shaft. 
Camshaft. 
Timing gears. 
Connecting rods. 
Valves. 
Valve springs and guides. 
Pistons. 
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Piston rings. 
Gudgeons. 
Bearings metal. 
Gaskets. 
Oil pumps. 
Fly wheel. 
Starter ring gears. 
—_ _. Bolts and nuts. 
om **" Chassis :— Frame. 
Ag Gear box. 
| Front and back axles. 

es ie Wheels. 

Body :— Complete. . 
©’ Another suggestion is that no vehicle be regarded as an Indian product 
‘iilesS' a ‘certain’ minimum percentage of its components are manufactured in 


_ the 'cotintry and that the power unit must be an essential portion of this percent- 


ag If*the suggestion is adopted it will be necessary to detail the method 
SE lecssinii this percentage. We prefer the component basis to the value or 
cost basis’ © 

a4) SERCH i2 Dee PEO : 

--1@ 5I:-dnxorder: to enable the Indian owned national concerns to fulfil the 
ro in-an ‘efficient and: economic manner it is necessary that the Govern- 
ment of India should render concrete assistance on the lines indicated in Part 


IV... 


;. “Our recommendations are based on the study of existing conditions both 
rr rket and of the state of general engineering industry in the country, 
4n Part II. We have presumed that purely commercial considera- 
tions are secondary to factors of national interests like security, and employment 
and our approach to the problem has been much wider than merely a study of 
comparative costs in various countries. We recognise that capital costs of ins- 
tallatiom-of the «mdustry:' are going to be much heavien in India than anywhere 
else €e-g>im> Australia which ‘country is also commencing a programme of auto- 
mobile imiantifacture). We are also aware of the broad thesis that production 
icostsrwould depend on the volume and variety of output. The market is very 
dimited ini India. Even if we take the outside figure of potential consump- 
tiennat50,000 cars“and trucks a year, the volume is very small indeed and that 
;would ‘mean ‘that’ India cannot afford to fallow mass production methods in the 


clit 


manufacturing line, but may have to depend upon a miscellany of engineering 


shops, foundries and sheet metal working units: The wider range of products 
hvoly d would mean a further shrinkage in volume per car design and specified 

_and accordingly the industry in India will not be able to install such 
large production units as could be equipped with automatic machinery which is 
So highly specialised as to be usable for the performance of only one operation. 


; teste 


53- A further complicating factor presented to us is the frequency of vari- 
ability in designs or models to which the manufactures in America are accus~ 
tomcd and the probability of important changes in chassis construction, and in 
power units in the course of the next 10 years. Any of these major changes 
may render obsolete soon after installation plant and equipment representing 
heavy capital investment. But it must be urged that over-emphasis on variety 
of types and designs would necessarily confuse the production problems. The 
main job is first to get started, then with method and _ intensity,  culti- 
vate and develop the market in order to reach up year after year to a_ higher 
volume, possible with increasing standard of living, consider all the prominent 
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factors of distribution, rationalise them and maintain the best and most 
economic value for the home products. It may be that trends in manufacture 
may lead to rationalisation in production also and various components may 
necd to be concentrated for output in one factory, but: trial and experiment 
alone would indicate the correct method and at the present stage the main work 
being to get started, essential principles of support from the Government and 
people of the country should be laid down. 


54. It is suggested that as long as India is dependent on the import of 
components she will have to alter her own overall designs to suit the imported 
parts. This is true within limits, but it ntay generally be accepted that basic 
changes in vital components do not occur frequently. 


ae 4 - . . 

55. The war period witnessed the emergence of two pioneer concerns in 
India, formed ‘specifically for the purpose of automobile manufacture. We 
give below details pertaining to these companies. 


(5) HINDUSTAN MOTORS LIMITED 
(Extract from Prospectus). 
(Incorporated on the 11th February, 1942 in Baroda under the Baroda State 
Companies Act of 1918). 
(The liability of the Members is limited). 
The Certificate to commence business was obtained by the Company on 
the 18th day of February, 1942. 
Authorised Capital ne es Rs. 20,00,00,000 
Divided into: 
7,50,000 Cumulative Preference 


Shares of Rs. 100 each is i Rs. 7,50,00,000 
1,20,00,000 Ordinary Shares 

of Rs. 10 each ae a Rs. 12,00,00,000 
1,000,000 Deferred Shares 

of Rs. 50 each i — Rs. 50,00,000 
issued Capital 4 os Rs. 5,00,00,000 


Out of the Authorised Capital 1,25,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each, 
worth Rs. 12,50,000 have already been subscribed and allotted, and Ks. 4 per 
Ordinary Shares has been called up and duly received in Cash in_ respect 
thercof. 


Originally subscribed capital .. ee Rs. 12,50,000 
kurther Issue :— 
Divided into 48,75,000 = 

Ordinary Shares = a Rs. 4,87,50,000 


DIRECTORS. 


1. B. M. Birla, Esqr., Merchant, 

8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
2. L. N. Birla, Esqr., Merchant, 

8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
3. D. P.Khaitan, Esqr., Merchant, 


8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
MANAGING AGENTS. 
Messrs. Birla Brothers Limited, 
8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
* REGISTERED OFFICE. 
* Okha (Baroda State), Kathiawar. 
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THE PREMIER AUTOMOBILES LIMITED 


(Extract from Prospectus ) 
(Incorporated on the 27th June, 1944, in Bombay under the Indian Companies 
| Act, 1913). ee 
(The liability of the members is limited). 
Authorised Capital: Rupees Ten Crores (Rs. 10,00,00,000 ) 
divided into 
v 5,90,000 ‘A’ Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100/- each. 
1,00,000 ‘B’ Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each. 
4,00,000 5% Cumulative Preference Shares of Ks. 100/- each. 
- issued Capital: peters Two Crores Twenty Five Lakhs 
(Rs. 2,25,00,000 ) 
Directors:— Walchand Hirachand, [sq. 
Tulsidas Kilachand, Esq. 
Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, [‘sq. 
Sir Manilal B. Nanavati. 
Sir Dhanjishah B. Cooper. 
Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, Esq. 
Laichand Hirachand, Esq. 


Managing Agents:— Aero-Auto Ltd., Construction House, Wittct 
Road, Ballard Estate, ort, Bombay. 
& Registered Office:— Construction House, Wittet Road, Ballard 


Estate, Fort, Bombay. 


Hindustan Motors have stated before us that although they have entered 
into certain arrangements with Morris Motors (U. K.) and Studebakers 
(U.5.A.), they are not wedded to any particular line of manufacture, nor are 
exclusively dependent upon any one manufacturer’s help: They are completely 
free to evolve their own design of vehicle and proceed to manufacture the same. 
We are informed by Premier Automibiles, however, that under their agreement 
with Chrysler they cannot manufacture any other competing type, but they can 
produce or associate with others to produce a car of less than 15 Horse Power. 


56: Recently a report has appeared in the press that a Motor House 
(Gujerat Lid-) has finalised contracts with Graham Paige International Corpo- 
ration and with the Kaiser: Fraser Export Corporation to assemble and 
miafiufacture cars and trucks in India. It is announced that factory site near 
Thana, Bombay, has been acquired and that the assembly of Kaiser: Fraser cars 
and Jowett cars will begin in about 12 months” time. We are given to understand 
that this company has % pom no programme of manufacture but will await 

_ the experience gained in the assembly work before embarking on a manufactur- 


ing programme. — 
__ 57. lt has been reported to us that the Austin Motor Car Co., has entered 
info an agreement with their Indian distributors for erecting a plant at one of 
+ India’s main ports for the output of a minimum of 3,000 vehicles a year. It 
is reported that the proposed Indian company will be financed and controlled by 
Indians, but, Austins will send out technical experts and adequate jigs and 
“machinery to facilitate an early start. It is reported that every model in the 
_ Austin range will be assembled and progressively manufactured in the Indian 


plant. 


IV. Automobiles—Recommendations: 
58: In making the following recommendations in respect of the assistance 
which the newly started Automobile industry would need from the Government, 
we are conscious of the shortcomings of the investigations made by us. But 


ne 
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the nature of the problem did not permit, nor did it call any exhaustive analysis 
of the economics of the industry. We also realise that our proposals are 
framed in a way that there appears a very intimate connection between tariff and 
indigenous development of the industry. This is deliberate, for in as much as 
potential competition from abroad is concentrated in the hands of a handful of 
giant- -sized corporations, it is incumbent that an Indian aspirant for entry into 
the market be safeguarded against incursions which may ruin the industry at 
the very start. There is also a positive factor in our’ proposals—for these are 
designed in a graduated manner so as to offer special inducements to a planned 
rational development of the manufacture of components. © By the very nature 
of the case, the scheme of assistance to be given by Government to the industry 
should be such as to encourage rapid Jndian production of the components and 
parts mentioned in Paragrapn 50. Necessarily, in the ‘commencement, the 
cest of production 1n India of these parts wiil be high, partly because a smaller 
nuriber of cars will be made in India, and partly because there will have to 
be a gradual development of the number of parts to be made in India, and there 
will be resultant high overhead expcises on the manufactured parts from the 
teething troubles. “Tt will, therefore, be necessary to see that the indigenous 
Manufacturer is not handicapped as a result of foreign competition and _ that 
everv encouragement is given to the establishment of the manufacture of various 
components which go to make an automobile. We, therefore, recommend that: 

(1) All possible local facilities in. the matter of land acquisition, power 
and water, provision in respect of construction materials and transport ete. 
should be made available to such national concerns as engage themselves in the 
business of manufacturing automobiles in the country: 

(ii) Free exchange facilities should be afforded for the importation of 
efficient and up-to-date machinery and plant, from any os that may be 
desired, by the national concerns. 

(iii) Plant, machinery and other capital equipment, including jigs, tools, 
dies etc. should be allowed entry into India free of duty to national concerns 
engaged in the progressive manufacture of automobiles e.g., Hindustan Motors 
],td., and Premier Automobiles Co. Ltd. i 

(iv) Raw materials should be allowed entry into India free of duty for 
the uationai concerns that are engaged in the progressive manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, until such raw materials of Indian production are available. : 

(v) Forgings, castings, body stampings etc. for the components men- 
tioncd in the list in para 38 above, should be allowed entry into India free of 
duty for national manufacturers of automobiles until they are made in India. 
The period during which this concession should apply would depend upon the 
abi-tity of local manufacturers to preduce these conrsponents, but in any case, the 
initial period should not be more than 3 years, when the position should be 
reviewed. In the case of body-stampings the concession may continue until a 
body-pressing plant is installed in India. |The concession should not apply to 
paris required to meet the needs of existing vehicles on the road but should 
specifically be meant for use in the building up of new units. 

(vi) We recommend the adoption of the principle of a graduated 
differential in Customs duties to be accorded to various individual components 
and in order to encourage production within the country of parts comparatively 
easy to manufacture, we suggest the imposition of an increasingly higher duty, 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, etc. 
to reach a prohibitive level within 3 years. 

Lamps, 

Petrol tanks, 

Hub caps, 

Wheels, ee My 


Tn calla asada ais lade aad — 
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Radiator cores, , 
Radius rods and torque tubes, 
: Hubs and drums, 
‘ed Exhaust Pipe Silencer. . 
N.1s5:—Some members have commented that such items as lamps, hub cag, 
wheels, radiator cores, hubs and drums’may be manufactured locally but 
it will be more economical to import. Torque tubes are made by the 
extrusion process for which equipment is at present lacking in the country. 
However, local manufacture should wherever posible be encouraged, as 
taking a long view it will be an advantage to the automobile and other indus- 
tries. In case the costs of local procurement is excessive granting a subsidy 
together with prefereniial customs duty or customs free entry on_ the 
following may be considered: 
-Materials: Hoop, band or strip, deep-drawing sheets over 8’ wide (for 
petrol tanks) ; copper tubes and sheets; asbestos sheets. 


In regard to hubs and brake drums, particularly the flatter, ‘Meehanite’ 
castings are very suitable and in fact used by expensive English makes. Cooper 
Engineering, Satara; Indian Hume Pipe Coy. of Bombay; Jay Engineering and 
Jessops, Calcutta make ‘Meehanite’ castings and the automobile industry should 
consider its use in place of die pressed hubs or drums. 


*Meehanite’ High Duty Iron Castings have a tensile strength up to 25 tons 
per, square inch-as cast, and are capable of being heat-treated to give 35 tons 
tensile strength. Meehanite Metal is the name given to a number of different 
grades of high duty irons which are in all of 21 Standard Grades each having a 
different combination of physical properties required .for particular needs. 


Castings are supplied . for general engineering purposes, hea resisting, wear 
and corrosion resisting. Their manufacture is based on strict control 


of the actual physical properties of the metal and the actual metallurgical 
structure of Meehanite castings is predetermined in the molten metal. The 
structure is so controlled and fegulated as to produce the physical properties 
required of the castings for particular service conditions. 
e; (wiz) In the second category, in order of ascending complexity of manu- 
factute, a little more time should be allowed and we suggest a seven years 
of differentiated duties reaching at the end of seven years to a high 
figure, but not absolutely prohibitive, for import. These components are 
| below and present very complicated tooling problems : 
Front and rear axles 
ae Frame 
oe. Universal Joints 
a _. Clutch 


_ .. »*Chassis sheet metal work 


*Steering unit and brakes 

Testes’ *Engine 

_... | *Transmission 

*Instruments 
- *Spark plugs 

N. B —*The components marked with an asterisk deserve further special consi- 
deration. The orthodox type front axle in use by English car manufac- 
turers is an intricate die-stamping that firms willing to equip for such 
manufacture in India express inability to handle. The car design with coil 
springs in front (almost all American cars fave these) do not need die 
stamped axle of large dimensions so that local manufacture would _ be 
possible. Generally extruded tubes are used in front axles with independent 
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springing. Again the clutch-disc and lining ¢ are respective metal and 
composition components made by specialized processes. Universal joints 
are aJso an intricate item. All these may on more detaiJed investigation 
when local manufacture of vehicles commences require special consi- 
deration. Generally speaking this would apply to: 


semi-finished die stampings for front axle over 3’ lengths; rear axle 
pressed steel housings. 


Universal joint assembly excluding, where possible, transmission shaft or 
enliie transmission assembly of a patented type. 


Clutch-plate or fluid flywheel type of clutch assemblies. 


Gear Blanks—Gear blanks are centrifugal castings but local manufac- 
turers could easily supply forged blanks in steel of required specification. The 
Indian motor industry should, therefore, investigate the possibiljties of using 
the latter type in their design as cast gears are preferred in modern practice 
owuig only to cheaper manufacturing cost. Otherwise spun cast gears would 
need to be imported for purposes of automob:le manufacture. 

Graphite bearing, bushings, graphited or oil impregnated ; ceramic 
insulator spark plugs cores; Distributor and rotor assemblies, ignition contact 


points and coils. 


59. The recommendations in Para 46 may need adjustment at a specified 
period, should there be at that time a large number of vehicles on the road 
placed prior to the initial period and still dependent on imported components 
tor repairs. If the manufacturers in India are able to demonstrate that manu- 
facture has been established within the country the periods of time mentioned 
in Para 58 (vi) and (vit) may be curtailed. 


60. There are certain highly specialised components, spark plugs, transmis- 
sion, brakes, etc., which need considerable technological experience and would 
therefore require additional prompting for their manufacture to be estabjished 
in the country. Attempt should be made to standardise such components so 
that all the manufacturing concerns in the country may use the same pattern in 
thcir vehicle. |Special inducements should be given to the enterpriser in this 
line and any local manufacture thereof in addition to receiving the usual assis- 
tance in facilities should be granted a special bounty, during this period, scaled 
acco1ding to the imported price from time to time. An essential condition will 
be the common consent of all manufacturers of vehicles to the use of locally 
produced article in their manufacture. If considered necessary, according to 
prevailing circumstances, Government should itself negotiate for licenses for 

- manutacture with foreign holders in respect of the patents, and delegate the 
licenses to acceptable concerns in India for manufacture. Such a concern may 
be an automobile manufacturer or an entirely independent firm or company. 


61. In this connection it is interesting to record that the American Experts 
make a similar recommendation generally in the following terms: 


“That there be established a Governmental or other nonprofit agency, 
preferably the latter, through which would be channelled so _ far 
as possible all negotiations for the use of foreign patents, licences, 
working drawings and specifications for Indian manufacture.” 


62. We consider that special encouragement is necessary for the quicker 
establishment of the manufacture of the power unit in a vehicle. We_ there- 
fore recommend that for every complete engine, as defined above in the analysis 
of an all-India car, the manufacturer should receive a specified bounty per 
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engine. This should continue until the practice and technique of production 
of the power unit are well stablished and increased attention is given to 1m- 


provements in design, etc. 


- 63. We consider that special assistance would also be necessary in respect 
of Body manufacture. The steel works would need a special provision for 
extending their furnaces, rolling and annealing capacities and perhaps insta] a 
new mill for the production of the special sheets required for automobile 
bodies. Such a proposal should be encouraged either through grant of a 
bounty or by the Government itself coming forward to defray the capitaj costs 
of <he installation. Opportunity should be given to the automobile manufac- 
turing concerns to participate in the capitalization of such an extension of the 
stee? works activity. Body dies and presses for stamping panel sides and tops 
are costly affairs but the Government should be ready to impose a_ graduated 
prohibitive duty on the import of complete bodies or of prepared sections of 
bodies ready for assemblage, when a body pressing plant is installed in the 


country. 


64. We recommend that the present import duties on vehicles should be 
retained and the Government should be prepared to grant further protective 
assistance to indigenous national industry, if necessary, either by increase in 
duties or by a combination of duties and subsidies. 


65. If at the end of any period within 5 years, it is proved that, an all India 
vehicle as defined above is being manufactured, the matter of restriction of 
imports of foreign vehicles whether complete or in C.K.D. form should _ be 
referred to the Tariff Board for decision. We are not in favour of a complete 
prohibition of imports either now or at a later stage for such a course may 
retard instead of advance, the object in view; namely the production of an 


efficient and economical vehicle ia the country, of course if this objective is not, 


attained within a measurable time, the question of affording increased protec- 
tion to national manufacturers will assume prime importance. 


~ 66. In the matter of the requirements of the armed forces of the country 
it snould be clearly laid down that wherever possible and feasibie orders will 
be placed with local manufacturers. If the Defence Department decides on a 
‘for creating potential units of manufacture within the country, from a 

stence or strategic point of view, either in the form of annexes to ordnance 
tories Or in the form of a series of shadow factories, it is recommended that 
ull usd be made of the then manufacturing shops and as far as possible all 
_ $tich “Strategic’ developments should be linked with the commercial units. 
Strategy will demand a close co-ordination, even a planned integration, bet- 
_ Ween all the producing units in the country, that in thef case of a basic industry 
_ Of such importance as the automobiles the closest possible alliance between 
_ all manufacturing concerns is not only desirable but has become a compelling 

: -ecessity in view of the experiences of the last’ war. 


| 67. Government scrutiny of the pace and costs of production may require 
Variations in the various forms of assistance to the industry as outlined above 
and this should be provided for in the legislative enactments. ‘The assistance 


7 ‘mecutioned above should be restricted to those national concerns that are 


in the progressive manufacture of an all-India vehicle and should not 
be extended for the benefit of mere assemblers of imported cars or foreign 
owned or controlled companies operating in India. 


68. The existence of two foreign owned subsidiaries in the country 
presents a complication. We are definitely of opinion that no non-nationals 
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should be permitted to own or operate a basic industry of such strategic import- 
ance as the automobiles. As far as we could gather the informagion, it is the 
present policy of General Motors and Fords: 
(1) to develop a complete and integrated production of their vehicles in 
India only when other engineering and feeder industries are properly 
_ developed to offer their quality components at economic costs. 
(11) to participate in such development of manufacture of a complete 
vehicle in India only on the basis that they continue to own _ the 
entire capital stock and have complete control over the operations. 


69. Although we are of opinion that competition is a healthy factor for 
sound development, we firmly believe that ‘competition in basic industries 
shouid be confined to the nationals of the country. Giant corporations like 
General Motors and Fords, if allowed to operate unrestrictedly, would 
endanger the establishment of a sound and_ stable national industry in 
india. | 

70. It is, theretore, suggested that for fixed period, say} for three years, 
the Government should restrict the activities of nan national automobile com- 
panies in this country in the following manner :— 

(i) By Iyxchange control, regulate their importations ; 

(72) Insist ona Training Scheme for Inidan techmicians so as to 
reduce proportion of foreign managerial and _ technical staff to 
iIninimum possible within 3 years; P | 

(11) Higher Road taxes in foreign manufactured vehicles or vehicles 
assembled in India by foreign firms. 


At the end of three years the position should be'reviewed and in consonance 
with the progress made by national manufacturing concerns fresh policy lines 
should be devised so that the ultimate objective of keeping this basic industry 
100% in the hands of the nationals of the country is finally achieved. 

71. We recommend that the scheme of customs duties as finally devised 
sShouid openly be deciared as ‘protective’ instead of ‘fiscal’, We are _ not 
unaware of the force of argument’ in favour of lessening trade barriers, but no 
country can object to the development of economic defence lines within the 
country, and Government of India should resist an undiluted application of the 
doctrine of free trade between two countries, one of which is fully advanced 


mcustrially and the other relatively backward because of the incidents of his- 


LOry. 
V.—AUTOMOBILES: DIRECTIVE TO THE PANEL. 
72. We now proceed to deal with the general Directive given to the 
Panel Seriatum: 


(1) As two Joint Stock Companies have already been formed we do 
not propose to comment on the programmes of development of these 
concerns which are outlined below, except to suggest that; increased 
thought be given to standardization and limitation of type and 
design in the initial period. Too much should not be attempted for 
we believe that on a stable, small foundation alone can be built the 
larger superstructure of Automobile industry. If we commence 
with a wide and extensive base, we may never reach beyond the 


plinth level. | 
(a) HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD. have informed us of their 
* programme in the following terms :— 
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“We hope to manufacture low powered as well as high powered cars and 
trucis. We are planning to be able to produce in the next three years the 
following :— 


EN GI NE . 

Cylinder Block & Head 
Crank Case 
Crank Shaft 
Camshaft 
Timing Gears 
Connecting Rods 
Valves 
Valve Guides 
Pistons 
Gudgeon Pins 
Oil Pump 

: Water Pump 
Fly Wheel 
Starter Ring Gears 
Oil Pump Gears 
Can and Shaft Chain Gears 

Z Distributor Drive Gears 

Exhaust and inlet Manifolds 
Water Pipes 
Oil Pipes 
Timing Case 
Engine Bearer Plates 
Flywheel Housing 
Tappets 
Valve Rockers 
Valve Rocker Brackets 


Bolts and Nuts 
* Infact to produce a complete engine less electrical equipment and Car- 
“ buretior. | 
FRONT AXLE: 
her gc A Front Axle Beam 
= Front Axle King Pins 
Rear Axle Drive Shaft Housing 
$9 » pring Mountings 
ty » Crown Wheel and Pinion 
%9 , Differential Gears 
a » Differential Housings 
a » Drive Shafts 
ie » Brake Drums 
e , Brake Pilates 
o , Brake Shields 
Be > », Hubs 
22 :, ,, Wheel Studs 
: GEAR BOX: 
pe 3 Gear Box Case 
goes a. Sever 
gy ay Shaft 
= - 9 Drive Shaft 
» 9 Main Shaft 
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Gear Box Reverse Shaft 
» 4, All Driving Gears 
99 9 All Secondary Gears 
»» yy AH Synchro Mesh Parts 
» 4, speedo Housing 
1» 9, wpeedo Drive Gears 
Propeller Shaft Attachment 
» ss Clutch aang 
» » Cite Pork 
»  y, Clutch Shaft and Levers 
Pedal Shaft and Pedals 
”” ” Change Speed Lever 
»  » wereenaes 
All parts to complete Gear Box. 
BODY: 
Windscreen Frame 
Windscreen Hinges 
Upholstery Springs 
Seat Frames 
Upholstery Parts complete 
All Timber Parts 
Headcloth Supports 
Spare Wheel Clamp 
Spare Wheel Studs 
Door Draught Excluders 
Number Plates 
Number Plates Brackets 
Battery Fixing Bolts 
Petrol Tank Complete 
Exhaust System Complete 
Spring Shackles 
Sprint Shakes Pins 
Forque Rod. 
‘We have given you the above list in a general way which we are 
planning to manufacture.” 
‘Our aim is to manufacture or purchase material manufactured in 
Incia to as large an extent as possible and in the shortest possible time. We 
are encouraging special manufacturers to be set up for manufacturing some of 
the specialised items. On the other hand, those who are jn a position to 
manufacture some of the items are also being encouraged to supply these to, 
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us. 
“Until our foundry is ready for operation it will be necessary to import 


castings. Arrangements are being made for the supply of forgings etc., in 
India, but until available these will have to be imported.” 
(b) PREMIER AUTOMOBILES CO. LTD. write as follows :— 


“The progranune of the Indian Automobile Factory will be so arranged 
end of 3 years of the commencement of, operations, about 60 per cent 


that by the ' 

of the value of the vehicle will be of Indian origin. The car body will be fabricat- 

ed entirely in India from ,imported raw sheet steel stampings. The Fowes 
secon 


Unit, that is, the Engine though partially built in the country in the 
year will be almost wholly of Indian origin in the third year of operations. The 
factory will be organised to carry out all the manufacturing processes usually 


unuertaken by Automobile Factories abroad. Special items like electrical 
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equipment, tyres, batteries, leather, special steel, glass, etc. will be purchased by 
the Factory wherever possible from Indian sources :— | 

(i) First year of Factory's working: In the first year of operation, that 
‘is, when the buildings have been put up and machinery installed, the items 
indicated below required for vehicles will be either made in the premises of the 
proposed Factory or purchased of Indian manufacture :— 

f Tyres and tubes, battery, trim (complete), woven carpets, mufflers, 
| exhaust pipe, tail pipe, cushion springs, fuel-tank, licence brackets, 
running-board brackets, brake-drum assembly including fabrication 

of car body from imported stampings. 

(ii) Second year: In addition to the items of Indian manufacture shown 
in tie first year’s programme, the following items will be fabricated in the 
proposed Indian factory :— 

Tool kit, crankcase-vent pipe, intake mamfold, exhaust manifold, wiring 
harness, chassis springs, bumpers, power-plant assembly, cylinder- 
block assembly, cylinder block, cylinder-head assembly, — cylinder- 
head, 1, 2, 3 and 4 crankshaft brg. Caps, fenders, hood-tops, hood 
sides, deck lids, radiator cores, fuel tank straps, station wagon body, 
crop side body, stake body. 

(iii) Third year. In addition to the items of Indian manufacture in the 

. - first and second years’ programme, the following items will also be fabricated 
in the proposed Indian Factory : :— 

Ciutch housing, connecting rod assembly, connecting rod and cap, differ- 
ential housing, differential housing gear case, fan-pulley hub, 
flywheel, flywheel ring gear, flywheel assembly, oil-pump assembly, 
water-pump assembly, transmission case, transmission extension, 
transmission control housing; transmission assembly, differential 
assembly, camshaft, sprocket hub, cylinder water outlet hub, cam- 
shaft, camshaft sprocket, crankshaft starting jaw, transmission 
brake-drum, crankshaft assembly, crankshaft pistons, water pump 
impeller, transmission brake-drum, wheel hubs, brake pedal 
assembly, clutch pedal assembly, pedal bracket, transmission gears, 
transmission main shaft, differential gears, transmission drive 
gears, transmission bearing retainer, wheel hub and brake-drum 

_ assembly. 
| . Raw materials for some of the items mentioned above may have to be 
imported till —_ local supplies are available. The value of 
_ Material and labour of Indian origin required in manufacturing parts and 
| Ssemibly of vehicles therefrom at the end of the third year’s programme is 
to be about 60 per cent of the total cost in India of a complete motor 
mice. In other words, if the cost of the vehide is, say Rs. 4,000 about 
e §8. 2,500 in value of work and materials will be of Indian origin. 
eer oS ae, important to note that the Factory will be equipped with such special 
ee on tools and equipments the like of whith at present are not in use 
anywhere in India.” 
an It is the opinion of the members of ihis Panel (Messrs. B. M. Birla and 
(ES ee ae Laichand id Hirachand not expressing an opinion) that production should be 
____ Sotitined in the prelimmary years to passenger cars of two ratings only: 8/10 
oo H. P. and 20/25 H. P. and to more popular standard trucks of 134” and 158” 
| el base 
ett (1A) We have not computed the estimated requirements of capital goods, 
aS We are informed that Government has already approved of the schemes as 
presented by the two companies and their requirements of capital goods are 
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(2) The question of Government ownership’does not arise as the two com- 
panies have already been formed by private enterprise and will be able to com- 
mand enough financial resources, in case more capital is needed in subsequent 
stages. We do not recommend nationalisation. 


(3) The question does not arise at present. 


(4) Technical advice from abroad is essential. Practically the entire top 
personnel required will need to be imported, but we recommend that a suitable 
trauiing scheme, if necessary, under aegis and support of the Government 
should forthwith -be developed so that all the required strength, with the 
possible exception of a few specialists, be made available in the country. 
Foreign technicians should be retained until such time as_ sufficient nationais 
have been trained and have shown the necessary aptitude to fill all the , high 
tecnnical posts. Ten years should suffice for this period. The- scheme 
shouid be worked in close co-ordination with the industry. The two companies 
have, we understand, made necessary arrrangements for the training of Indian 
technicians abroad in the factories of their associates. 


(5) Representatives of the two companies do not ‘consider that foreign 
parucipation in capital or management is required for the purpose of developing 
the industry. |The other members of the Panel are, however, of the opinion 
that participation of foreign interests on a limited minority basis in capital 
stock or management, or in both for a temporary period would not be an unmixed 
evil. © Kather to the contrary, it may prove beneficial in the long run, as a 
guarantee of continued interest both in the quality of performance and the 
establishment of sound traditions. 


(6) Hindustan Motors have already an assembly shop at Okha; they 
have concluded negotiations for acquisition of a large plot of land near Calcutta 
{er their principal manufacturing shops and they are contemplating anothe 
br.ach factory in Bihar. | take bi Se 

The Premier Automobiles have secured land about 12 miles from Bombay 
for their factory. | These locations have presumably been seiected under 
exp.rt guidance. We feel, however, that another suitable location would be 
somewhere in the Central parts of India and this should be kept in view when 
and if a third auutomobile manufacturing project is under consideration. 


(7) The matter of assistance required from the Government has been fully 
dealt with in our Parts III and IV above. 


(7a) We are not in a position to comment on the relatrve incidence of 
import duty on finished goods in comparison with the duty on raw materials 
exccpt im a general way which has’ been’ dealt with at 
lengih in Part IV. The manufacture of automobile is a complex operation 
involving scveral hundred types of raw material and a detailed analysis thereof 
in chis text will serve no useful purpose at the present stage. 


(8) The Industry has been launched under private ownership and manage- 
meni and this pioneer effort should be recognised and Government shoulda 
indicate a “non-interference policy” in this respect. But it is appreciated that 
the measure of assistance which we recommended that the Government should 
extend (vide Parts III and IV) may involve certain corresponding obligations 
on tne industry. . 

(9) We are of opinion that for the present no particular type of organisa- 
{io can be recommended. ‘Time and experience will indicate the trend, but 
whereas private cartel arrangements should not be permitted the facts of 
manufacture of distinctive components may demand concentration of manufac- 
ture in one shop and to that extent encouragement should be given in order to 


achieve the most economical product. 
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(10) It is premature to discuss the various stages of development. Objcct 

. is to establish an entirely new industry. It must be an integrated unit in our 

industrial econorhy. | Experience over the first five years would point out the 

lacunae and gaps in the programme and a survey at the end of «this period 

would be fruitful in the matter of discovering the lagging factors and jaying 

down suitable correctives. But the objective of an integrated industry should 
hot de lost sight of either by the industry or by the Government. 

(11) We are of opinion that adjoining export markets e.g. Afghanistan, 
Persia, Ceylon, Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, Burma 
are India’s. natural markets—natural in the sense that these adjoining 
territories do not possess necessary raw ~materials for deve- 
doping their own =manufacture and _ accordingly Indian _ products 
should be in a favoured position to compete with products from distant lands. 
Every effort should be made to enter into reciprocal commercial agreements or 
treaties with these countries providing for supply of transport vehicles from 
India, if possible, on a favoured-nation basis. 


(12) We do not consider that the Automobile industry can be developed on 
2 cottage industry basis, because of the highly complex technical operations 
involyed. 

In submitting our recommendations we have kept in view the context of 
‘world trade and manufacture in Automobiles and we do not think our recom- 
mendations in any way infringe upon the natural rights of non-nationajs operat- 
_ing in a friendly foreign but sovereign country. 


73- A People's Car: In view of the poor purchasing power of the people 
‘of the country we must notice the efforts made in other countries that are 
- economi much better off to bring out a cheap and efficient car for the 
‘miasses. The first country that’ succeeded in making one was Germany, though 
Owing tocommencement of war it was not put on the market. Opinions vary 
as to the soundness of the design of the German ‘people’s car.’ However, the 
fact remains that in a vast country ‘like India development of a cheap and an 
“economic vehicle is a necessity. 
=~ The Morris and the Austin groups are stated to have brought out their 
versions of a *peopie’s car’ but the designs are not known and no indications are 
_ Given of the price at which these cars would be available. The Indian industry 
‘will, at the commencement, be jinked with foreign interesjs on the development 
of a chosen foreign design of car as already mentioned in this report. The 
_ development of a design for a ‘people’s car’ may mean a big burden on_ the 
ndian istry when all efforts and energy would need to be concentrated on 
l¢ manufacture of the chosen foreign designs. Owing to the 
viding cheap means of transport’ to the country the Panel const- 
the Indian industry should devote every effort possible 
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a to the question of bringing out either a ‘people’s car” or a cheap model in, the 
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‘have chosen to manufacture. The cheap model need not in efficiency 
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ae _Or'performance, be. of ‘a poor standard. It is possible to eliminatg certain non- 
-_ esseutial: “tiiat in the ‘initial Stages of the industry will be un-economical to 


anuf: ture locally. How this may be achieved the industry can best: investi- 
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_ attention of the manufacturers at the earliest possible opportunity. 
% “REMICRIO f.: 
MW) Pu VI: TRACTORS. 
a 


a serigioe 74 A number of well known foreign manufacturers are represented in 
> ‘India. Most of these have been in existence for a number of years. A list 
|: of “Manuiacturers’ or their representatives is *given in Appendix “K”’. 
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75. All the firms in Appendix “K” import assembled tractors. From 
particulars available it is found that! no make or type of tractor has gained 
popularity. In the opinion of the Agricultural Development Commissioner to 
the Government of India conditions in India vary so widely that several types 
and sizes are required for mechanising agriculture in this country. It is also 
understood that selection of a suitable tractor type is not the only factor. 
It is necessary that with the tractor the correct type of agricultural implements 
suitable for differing conditions of work in different areas are made available. 
Apparently the trade has not in the past realised the importance of this feature 
and tnis has been oie of the causes, amongst others, of Tractors not becoming 
popular even in the case of large private farms. 


Repairing and Servicing: 
76. Investigations reveal that neither repairs not servicing has received due 


attention of the Manufacturers’ or of their representatives in India. | Whilst 


in any country this would form an important basis for creating’ and maintain- 
ing a market, in India added importance is to be given to this factor of service, 
ow1ig to the almost complete lack of engineering repair facilities in rural dis- 
tricts. A natural prerequisite of an efficient repairs and service station is an 
ample stock of spare partsfor the tractors and the implements. These preli- 
miary elements of trading have hitherto been ignored by tractor salesmen. 


Expansion Possibilities: 


77. {t wouid appear from the Agricultural Development Commissioner to 
the Government of India’s reports that foreign manufacturers may realise the 
remote potentialities of the Indian market, but they are not convinced that a 
iwarket is here and could be expanded in a short time. They take note of the 
extremely low purchasing power of the agriculturists; they are aware of the 
low productivity of the soil; they are overwhelmed with the compjexities of the 
land tenure systems. Fragmentation and infeudation of agricultural lands have 
gone on for centuries and today the average size of an agricujtural holding is 
no bigger than a couple of areas. It is also fairly well known that until a 
National Government is installed in office no very drastid changes in economic 
and social laws nor any positive drive for the improvement of agriculture is 
possibie. There are also the age-old traditions of the Indian cultivator, his 
conservatism, his social practices, his relative ignorance and utter dependence 
uj:on nature. A bullock is a live, tangible property which pulls the plough and 
manures the land; it takes him to a Mela and draws his water from the well. 
The peasant. has just as much bullock power as he can afford and as suits his 
holuing. No doubt the bullock requires to be fed, but so needs a machine, and 
un!ike the latter the bullock is a live creature, responsive and trustworthy. The 
inanimate tractor with a stomach disorder remains a junk and has to be sent or 


taken away for a cure. 


78. Under conditions such as these no great advance in the market for 
mechanical means can be expected and the tractor manufacturers no doubt are 
overawed by this particular feature of Indian agricultural economy and _ as 
commercial business people do not consider that a great market can be developed 
without radical changes in factors of life and conditions of the average 


cultivaior. 
79. There are large tracts in India of un-cultivated areas. Soil conditions 
and weed growths prevent the development of such tracts of land. These areas 


re estimated to be as follows :— 
(1) Areas said to be culturable but uncultivated throughout India 
190 million acres 
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Of this area, perhaps about 50 million acres can be made available 
for cultivation provided certain preliminary difficulties are got over. 
These are prevalence of bad type of malaria, existence of scrub 
jungle and deep-rooted grasses, lack of drainage, roads, etc., dnd 
the presence in certain of these tracts of wild animals. The country 
does not possess enough bullock-power to be able to cope with 
these areas. The only practical method of reclaiming these lands is 
by the use of power-operated agricultural machinery. 


(41) land affected by deep-rooted weeds .. 5 million acres. 


(iit) soil conservation and control of soil erosion on .. 15 to 20 million 
acres. : 


It should be added that exact acreage is not known and that the first preli- 
minary to find exact acreage involved under each of the categories stated above 
is a detailed survey on the ground. This must be carried out before any 
large power-operated agricultural machinery utilisation scheme can _ be 


* formulated. 


80. There are a certain number of large scale farms under private culliva 
tion such as sugar cane farms. .- Mechanised agriculture has been attempted by 
certain progressive minded farmers of this type. The trade has in the past 
drawn purchasers only from farmers of this type. Government have in peace 
time and only a little more extensively during the War, as a result of food 
‘shoriage, attempted mechanised agriculture on a limited scale. In this connec- 
‘iow average peace time annual imports were about 110 tractors of all types and 
‘the findings of the Agricultural Machinery Conference as reported in their 
‘proceedings dated 23rd July 1945 to the effect that approximately 840 crawler 
and 290 wheeled tractors were needed for the period ending June 1947, is signi- 
. ficatit. The latter estimate took into account lack of Tractor supplies during 
the period of War and the increased requirements as a result of Government’s 


Grow More Food Campaign. 


‘81. We have yereried above to the low purchasing power of the agricul- 
turists. Lack of mechanical appliances together with lack of adequate — skilled 
, Tatour to attend even to normal minor repairs and serv icing is another important 
fa to be considered in all agricultural areas excepting only those in the vici- 
_ nity of large cities. Poor roads and transport conditions over extensive areas add 
iy to the difficulties. They complicate not only the selling but also the 
ile , life and utility of mechanised equipments. Lack of literacy will 
icap ‘further the education of the agriculturists in the advantages of 
: lanising agriculture, such as increased production, more leisure for the culti- 
--vatcrs and therefore, more capacity for earning increased incomes. 


Neéd For Mechanised Agriculture: 


, vs $2. It is well-known that food shortage conditions have not been uncommon 
: timo listory and the present worldwide shortage, more acute in incidence and 
is a fact which every agricultural nation must face shortly. European 
‘couniries, U.S.A., and to a certain extent South America have had the courage 

eich the necessary facilities to mechanise agriculture to a great extent, either 
thro private enterprise or ‘state assistance. The tropical countries that 
“are the store house of world’s raw material supply are either economically 
_ disavled or not sufficiently advanced politically, so as to increase their food 
ion by modern methods of agriculture. It will be easily granted that 
Jndia can take rapid strides in this direction through State assistance and 
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guidance. As she has been most seriously affected by famine conditions over 
a long period, it is all the more essential that’ serious thought be given to 
mechanising of agriculture. There is at present no Customs Duty on agricul- 
tural tractors and only 10 per cent revenue duty on tractors of other types, but 
this differential duty has provided no incentive whatsoever towards mechanising 
of agricuiture. The past surveys, carried out by Government simultaneously 
with the campaign for Grow More Food, would appear to have been made piece- 
meai so that a co-ordinated Grow More Food Scheme for the whole country has 
not yet been produced. One of the handicaps possibly has been the reluctance 
of the Provinces to adopt mechanised agriculture for fear of causing unemploy- 
ment. This apprehension, though sincerely felt, should no longer be a deter- 
rent, in view of the vastly expanding scope of employment envisaged by the 
extensive reconstruction plans of the country. 


83. In this connection pertinent extracts from “Memorandum on_ the 
Development of Agricujture and Animal Husbandry in India of the Advisory 
Boaid of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research—1944” which indicate 
the extreme necessity to increase and improve the agricultural output of the 
couitry, are given below: 


“THE (FOOD) PROBLEM: 

The United Nations’ Conference on Food and Agriculture placed in 
‘he torefront of its recommendations the improvement in the levels of nutrition 
and the raising of the standard of Jiving of the people. It considered it an 
obligation and a primary responsibility of each nation to see that its own people 
have the food needed for life and health. India participated in that conference 
and subscribed to that obligation. To what extent action is necessary’ to 
discnarge it can be gathered from statistics, complete and inadequate though 
they may be.”’ 


THE AIM (IN FOOD PRODUCTION) : 


in norinal times India’s average annua] production of the principal foods 
is considered to be roughly: 
Million tons. 


Cereals 3 - 60.0 
Pulses Re 7.5 
Fats and oils se 1.9 
Fruits i 6.0 
Vegetables af 9.0 
Milk ‘% 23.0 (Only 27. me!) jor 62 


million tons are consumed 
as whole milk). 


Meat, fish and eggs “ 1.5 
Large though this production appears, it is inadequate to provide _ the 

nutrition-experts’ requirements for a suitable balanced diet in minimum 
quantity for the 400 million people in India. To make available those require- 
menis in full the production of these foods must be increased as follows :— 

Cereals by 10 per cent. 

Pulses by 20 per cent. 

Fats and oils by 250 per cent. 

Fruits by 50 per cent. 

Vegetables by 100 per cent. 

Milk by 300 per cent. 

Fish and eggs by 300 per cent. 
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., To achieve national sufficiency in human foodstuffs, therefore, these must 
be the minimum targets of increased production to aim at. In addition, there still 
remzins the provision of adequate supplies of animal food stuffs necessary for 
the inicreased out-turn of work and milk to achieve this aim. It.1s calculated that 
this will necessitate increasing the present production of oil cakes and _ other 
concentrates by 400 per cent and fodder by 55 per cent. Finally, there has to 
be achieved the proper balance between food and cash crops so that not only 
may the people have enough food to eat, but their purchasing power may be so 
increased as to place them in a position to provide themselves with the clothing 
and other amenities necessary to fuller and richer life.” 


Volume of Requirements 


84. The market problem can be treated only in an academic manner for its 
prospective volume depends entirely on Government policy relating to mechani- 
sation and the facilities provided for making it an economical possibility from 
the point of view of the cultivator. The Agriculture Department is the com- 
petent auhority to suggest a scheme to overcome the various objections to 
increased use of machinery on the farm. The problems of Land Tenure 
Systcin and small holdings need to be tackled first to decide whether co-operative 
and/or culiective farming will be a feasible — In regard to unculti- 
vated areas, the solution should be simpler. 


85. As is well known, soil conditions in Indid vary considerably. For this 


purpose the country can be divided broadly into four parts. These are: 


(i) The Indo-Gangetic Plains comprising Sind, Baluchistan N. W. IF. 
Province, the Punjab, the Northern half of Rajputana, the United 
Provinces except Bundelkhand and that part of Bihar lying to the 

_ North of the River Ganges and the whole of Western Bengal. 

(11) Areas comprising Southern half of Rajputana, Central Provinces 
excluding Berar, Bundelkhand Division of the United Provinces 
and that part of Bihar lying to the South of the River Ganges. 

(iii) The Deccan Plateau consisting mainly of tHe black cotton soils of 
India, and 

(iv) The rice growing areas of Madras, Orissa, Eastern States and 
Fastern half. of Bengal and the province’ of Assam. 


The grouping of the country into these four broad regions not only demar- 
Catés one area from the other with regard to its soil types but it also demarcates 
it. from the point of view of crop production. It is necessary to co-relate soils 
crop protiuction ii order to determine the right type of power-operated 
tal machinery. 


66. In so far as the Indo-Gangetic region is concerned, the following types 
er tractors would be able to handle agricultural operations :— 


(a) Generafly speaking a diesel motored crawler tractor having draw- 
bar pull 35 BHP and rated at 35/ 50 BHP would be suitable for 
all reclamation works. It will be in very rare cases that a machine 
with a higher horse power would be needed. 

{b) For general agricultural purposes given suitable types of imple- 

ments, a 20/25 BHP machine either mounted on three wheels or on 

four wheels on rubbers would be able to do the normal cultivation 
work in these tracts. Consideration may be given to a tricycle type 
of tractor as this would not only be suitable for general farming 
operations but it will also be suitable for raw crop cultivation. In 
the case of this latter type of tractor, the two drive-wheels would 
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have to be so manufactured as to be adjustable for width within 
limits. 
87. For the second region, the types of tractors suggested for the first 


regiun would be unsuitable. Here predominant soils are heavy ¢lays which 
vary in colour from light grey to black. They are very sticky and ‘become 


extremely hard when dry. For reclamation purposes a crawler tractor with a 
rate BHP 50/65 would be essential in these areas. In some special cases, it 
may be necessary to have a 65/80 BHP crawler machine. For purposes of 


ordinary agricultural operation, it is the view of the panel that nothing less than 
a 35 BHP, four or three wheeled machine on rubbers would be necessary. 


88. In the third region comprising mainly of the black cotton soils, the 
tvpes of machines required would be the same as in the case of the second region 
except that where heavy operations are involved, such as reclamation of land 
or deep cultivation, it would be necessary to have a 65/80 BHP crawler machine. 
No machine suitable for ploughing areas under water has been developed. 


89. Generally a tractor will plough 750 acres annually. Soil conditions, type 
of tractor and the training and experience of tractor drivers are important 
factors in actual results. 4,000 units of one type of tractor is considered an 
economical volume for purposes of assembly. Actual demand will depend on 
the Government’s scheme for mechanising of agriculture. Provided the pace 
in this direction is rapid it should be possible to reach an economical volume 
within a few years for purposes of tractor manufacture as very extensive areas 


are involved. 


Manufacturing Facilities: 


go. Af present, practically no facilities for manufacture of a complete 
trector, or its own components exist in India. The first essential for this 
purpose is to determine whether the petrol type or crude oil Diesel type is suit- 
able for Indian conditions. It has been recognised that Diesel ~ engines 
need greater care and more skilled workmen for purposes of maintenance. It 
is authoritatively stated that under the conditions prevailing in the country 
petrol driven tractors would be the most suitable type. At the same _ time, 
provided satisfactory maintenance facilities can be arranged in _ co-ordination 
with manufacturers in India, the existing diesel engine manufacturers in India 
will receive considerable benefits from the use of diesel-engine driven _ tractor. 
The selection of petrol or diesel driven engines is therefore to be made _ on 
grounds of (a) economic tractor manufacture (b)_ satisfactory maintenance 
arrangements (including spare-parts supply) and (c) local diesel oil engine 
manufacturers developing an engine suitable for tractor drive. This subject 
should receive the attention of the Prime Movers Panel. 


g1. There are today no assembly shops for the assembly of _ tractors. 
Because the market has been so small and of such varied character that it never. 
became a commercial proposition to obtain the tractor in a knocked down form, 
save in packing and transport expenses thereby and re-assemble the units in the 
This is unlike what’ has happened in the automobile trade. _ Besides, 
as tractors are allowed in the country free of duty, there is no particular incen- 
tive to develop even the first line of assembly and manufacture of a highly 
technical product. If, therefore, it becomes the definite policy of the Govern- 
ment that machinery should be introduced into our farms and that it 1s essential 
to introduce manufacturing conditions within the country, the first concrete step 
we recommend to the Government is the imposition of a substantial protective 
du'y on the import of such types of complete built-up tractors as are intended 


country. 
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to te assembled in the country. After a specified period, say one year, from 
ihe date of announcement, tractors shipped out in a CKD form should be free 
from the duty. This should encourage the setting up of assembly shops either 
independently or in conjunction with the automobile shops at present in 
existence or in contemplation. Such a development would also encourage 
the beginning of the manufacture of easy tractor parts, which _ engineering 
facilities in the country can handle efficiently and economically. The emphasis 
placed on fe development of manufacture of automobile components , together 
with the alongside manufacture of Prime Movers should induce such a_ pro- 
gramme. We are not oblivious of the fact that tractors needed are of varied 
type and design, but so also are the manifold uses to which the tractors can be 
put beside their prime work on the farms. But a start must be made some- 
whe1e and present is the time. 


Schemes For Manufacture in India: 


92. So far no information is available as to whether any commercial orga- 
nisation proposes to commence manufacture in India tractors or agricultural 
implemen!s. The only information available is that Messrs. Pashabhai Patel 
& Co., of Bombay have been given one order by Government for manufacture 
Gf 1,250 sets of agricultural implements. A few firms such as - Hindustan 
Deyclopment Corporation, Calcutta, Patel & Co., Bombay, have endeavoured to 


'imivestigate possibilities of manufacture of tractors in India but they have 


givea up their schemes as the information required to determine possibility of 
economical manufacture is not available. 


93. Generally the first step is to standardise a few types of tractors and 
related impiements. Foreign tractor manufacturers produce in the most cases 
the unplements also but some firms purchase the latter from other seurces. It 
should be made a subject of investigation whether Tractors and implements 


should be manufactured under the same organisation or not. But care is needed 
to currelate manufacture _of both these lines. 


94. It is essential for economic manufacture to ensure a fairly large volume 
of consumption of each type. It will not be sufficient for Government to 
guarantee the volume to enable commercial organizations to undertake the manu- 


facture of ‘tractors and implements. It is worth referring in this connection 


: 


to the history of the Peninsular Locomotive works and the wagon manufactur- 
Genes 8d in India. ‘Government failed to adhere to the assurances given to 
concerns in question. The Peninsular Locomotive Works were wound up 


_ before commencing production and the Wagon Industry in India built round 


Government assurances lived for many years a hand to mouth existence. 


“95. Experience of another country provides a useful guide. Russia in 
five-year plant for manufacture of automobiles and tractors made certain 
arrangements with foreign manufacturers. The plant equipment and techni- 
cal st = were all ‘imported on condition that within a specified period the for- 
eign’ technical Staff will be replaced’ by local men. For this purpose two or 


Ti 
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three Russian technicians'were attached to each foreign expert so that the foreign 


_— could be replaced in due course. The foreign technicians, after 
ae ore their charge to a suitable substitute, stayed for a specified period 
tis the substitutes could achieve satisfactory standards of efficiency and pro- 


a: 96. : Apart ‘from the recommendation made in Para 91 above we are of 
opinion that if it is the desire of the Government and the country to build up a 
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tracior manufacturing industry it can only be done under direct Government 
inspiration and active participation there, for there is not enough valume of 
consumption actual or potential to justify private enterprise to embark on a 
methodical scheme of manufacture when incalculable factors like land-tenure 
laws, social usages, food policy etc: are completely at the dictate of the 


State. 


97. Government should take adequate measures in regard to Land Tenure 
System and amalgamation of small holdings in order to provide conditions 
where machinery can be profitably utilised on the farms. 

it is essential for this purpose for the Government to carry out extensive 
survey of the counry relating to:— . 

(1) soil conditions, 

(11) economic conditions of agriculturists, 

(1) benefits resulting from mechanisation of agriculture, ° 

(iv) area-wise distribution of mechanised equipment and service sta- 
tions over a period of fifteen years taking into account local 
conditions of labour, servicing and repair facilities ete. ete. 


- . 


98. There should be evolved an overall agricultural policy co-ordinted as 
between various provinces and linked up cropwise as well as weatherwise in 
the matter of State guidance and assistance. 


99. Tractor and agricultural implement types should be standardised by 
areas, according to suitability, and ‘volume of requirements as forecast by firm 
policies relating to agricultural production. 


100. Government should take on the responsibility for initiating action: in 
regard to tractor and agricultural implement manufacture. 


How Manufacture May be Started: | 

101. The first step will be to establish a satisfactory design that may be 
of common utility all over the country. This, it will be seen, will be possible 
after a survey of the conditions in different areas to determine where mecha- 
nised farming can be adopted under most favourable conditions. It is likely 
that alteration in the Land Tenure System by legislative action will take a long 
tune. But our precarious food position demands that intensive and better 
methods of agriculture should be introduced most expeditiously. To start. with 
it muy be simpler to do so in respect of the areas specified in para 79 under the 
hea‘iing “I;xpansion Possibilities.” The design together with the patent 
rights involved would need to be purchased from foreign firms by specifying 
exact service requirements.. The arrangements with such firms should include 
provisioning of top technical personnel to assist in manufacture and maintenance 
and proper training of our men under a considered plan. _It is most essential 
that sound advice in regard to the detaiied scheme for manufacture and 
service is obtained from the best available sources as the scheme for mechanis- 
ing argiculture in the entire country will depend to a great extent. on the success 


of the scheme in its initial stages. 


102. We have recommended in Para g1 above the stimulus needed for 
the setting up of assembly shops. If such hopes materialise, through the 
use of the tariff policy, the assembly shops then should form the nuclei of 
manufacture of tractor parts in a graduated manner, but covered by a firm 
policy auning at complete integration in course of time. If, however, the 
paucity of volume deters the setting up of an assembly work the Government | 
shouid directly instal such a factory as a first measure. 
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103. Having determined the type and make of the tractors and implements 
and aggregating total anticipated requirements over 5 years, investigation 
should then start about components manufacture. Local and/or foreign 
firms may be asked for supply of indigenous steel and cast-iron components 
against detailed drawings and specifications. Simifar action would need to be 
taxen in regard to ancillary parts for which the quotations would have to be 
obtained at first mostly from foreign firms. Certain intricate steel forgings 
and castings may not be available from local sources, but from ‘investigations 
mide in connection with automobile manufacture it would appear that the 
majority of steel and cast iron components can be supplied by the existing in- 


dusti1es in the country. 


104. The supply wili be economical only where the volume of — require- 
ments is iarge and hence the quotations should as far as possible be obtained 
fof approximately 12,000 units of one type and the agricultural policy 

esurding use of machinery should be made to fit in with consumption on this 
scale. With this information it will be possible to determine the plant = and 
ejuipment needed for the factory for manufacture of component parts in India. 
A complete plan for the factory should then be made by experts in co-operation 
with the foreign manufacturers whose design and specifications have been pre- 
viously negotiated for the scheme in India. Whereas the factory would need 
tu be as near as possible to the sources of raw material supply it will be equally 
im t from maintenance aspect to have the factory in the vicinity of the 
area in which the largest number of tractors are likely to be used. 


; iz < 


105. It should be possible, provided expeditious action is taken in evolving 
a satisfactory scheme, to have a factory producing tractors in India installed 


atid, working in the course of five years. Foreign manufacturers are evolving 


new types of agriculturai tractors, the general tendency being towards simplify- 
ing construction and reducing the size. Though there is no clear indication as 
to whether the diesel engine or the petrol type would be the more popular, for 
conditions in India we suggest that prospective manufacturers of diesel engincs 
should» be asked to study the details of the design selected for tractor pui poses 
to Uetermine their ability to manufacture. There is every likelihood that a 
complete engine may be available in due course from manufacturers of diesel 
engines im iudia, the manufacturers will undoubtedly welcome the opportunity, 
Subject to the volume for economical manufacture being guaranteed. It must 
not, however be forgotten that petrol driven engines, though perhaps a__ little 
mite costly to run -(dependent again on price policies of the oil producers on 
one hand and fiscal policies of the Government on the other), would from the 


maintcname angle be more suited to present conditions in India. We have 


in the country a fairly large number of automobile mechanics who are capable 
of tooking after petrol motor of tractors. Even in the most advanced 
it 1s not possible so far to produce a suitable diesel motor of less than 


42) BHP which could operate a standard agricultural tractor, while petrol 


7 i 


opefated tractors can be had having motors as small as two horse power. 


__ It must be noted also that high speed diesel in this country, in the country- 


side, is no cheaper than low grade kerosine oil. Petrol motor can be fitted 
with a vapourising component to mark it capable of using low-grade kenosene 
or! There appears to be no advantage today in using high speed diesel as 
Ompated to kerosene oil in the case of standard agricultural tractors. From 
nt of view of size of the machinery as well as of land holding, a petrol 
, tractor has some advantages. A balance between the diesel and _ the 
zol drive must be struck with the help of experts. In any case we are 
Bly of opinion that petrol, kerosene and diesel oil showld be supplied free 
oi customs or excise duty for agricultural purposes. 
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106. It will be seen that there are several complications in regard to 
cominencing ‘the manufacture of tractors in India. | Whilst the co-operation 
of existing industries would with proper planning be forthcoming, it cannot be 
anticipated that a commercial organisation would interest itself in a scheme for 
developmcni of tractor manufacture without some sort ot a firm guarantee 
from the State. At the same time, considering the urgency for improving our 
agriculture, early action is recommended and the most feasible way to 
implement a State directed agricultural policy of manufacture of instruments 
wich are vital for the fulfilment of the programme for the mmaufacture of 
tractors in India. ‘Since Government will be responsible for various investi- 
gations e1suring the success of the scheme for mechanising of agriculture, and 
possibly would need to take expeditious legislative action’ from time to time, 
the best scheme would be for Government to evolve a plan of tractor manufac- 
ture under their own direction. | Another advantage in such a scheme would 
ve that considerable assistance from the army would be ensured, who in peace. 
time could spare trained squads for introducing mechanise? jppliances in 


different areas of the country. 


VII—TRACTORS: Directive To The Panel. 


107. We now proceed to deal with the general directive given to the Panel 
seriatim. 
? I. In view of the position as stated in Part VI, the type of products on 
which a start could be made cannot be specified, as it would depend upon expert 
'sui vey of the soil conditions in various parts of the country. Our broad con- 
clusions in respect of the types likely to be of wide use are contained in Part 
Vi. | 
3 (1A) In view of what is stated in Part VI, the specified details cannot be 
fuiuished. 
| 2. We have suggested a form of differential tariff policy in order to 
encourage the setting up of an assembly shop by private enterprise. We con- 
sider that the poor potentialities of the market and difficulties of standardisation 
nay not attract any private enterpreneur to embark on a manufacturing 
programme without assistance from Government. If therefore, it 1s desired 
to set up this industry, the Government should actively assist in the establish- 
nent of the manufacturing unit. We recommend that this should be done. 


3. Does not arise. 
4. Proper development of industry will depend entirely on expert foreign 
technical advice as experienced and qualified technical men in this industry are 


net available. 

, (4A) At the start a large proportion of genior technical personnel would 
need to be imported. |The recommendations in Part VI would ensure provid- 
ing skilled labour and workmen in the earlier stages of the industry. It should 
be possible to form a nucleus of subordinate technical personnel if a _ proper 
training scheme is introduced by Government forthwith. There is very ittle 
existing technical personnel with suitable experience that the industry can draw 
from. 
5. We have recommended in Part VI that the design, technical data and 
suitable senior technical personnel should be obtained with the co-operation of 
foreign firms that are willing to assist in the development of the industry in 
this country. Importation of foreign capital should not be _ necessary. 
Managerial staff that may be eliminated in say three to five years by a suitable 
training scheine would be needed at the start. 
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6. The industry should be developed in the vicinity of available sources 
for steel and cast’ iron components which form by far the major portion of 


tractors. Availability of cheap electrical power is also an essential factor. 
Bihar, with its vast agricultural tracts, a highly devdoped steel industry, and 


the projected electrical grid presents the most suitable area for locating this 
industry. Consideration may be given to some favourable spot near _ the 


proposed fertiliser factory at Sindhri. 
7. Does not arise. 


(7A) Present import duty being only a revenue duty,a comparison with 
the duty on raw materials from whith tractors can be manufactured is not 
- feasible. It is also. not possible at this stage to state to what extent raw 
materials wouJjd need to be imported. Almost all steel and cast iron compo- 
nen:s could be manufactured from raw materials locally available excepting 
alloys such as tin, nickel, tungsten molybdenum etc., ett. 
to these need a thorough investigation owing to their present high costs, a 
part of which arises from high customs duty. 


S. Does not arise. 


g. Does not arise. 
40. This is covered by Part VI. 

11. While the question of catering for the export market will depend to 
a great extent on how the consumption in India develops during the next 
few years, the adjoining natural markets for India’s exports should not be 
overlooked. As stated in Part VI, it is necessary for Government to intro- 
duce suitable schemes to ensure satisfactory volume of consumption for 
purposes of economic manufacture, Increasing demand from the country 
may or may not be able to absorb the entire output of an economic manufac- 


turing unit. 
I2. it is not feasible to develop the industry on the cottage industry 


basis. Co-operation of existing industries for obtaining many steel and 

cast “iron components would be materially beneficial. 

-* B.M. Birla. 2 K. C. Mahindra. 

Z a D, Morgan, Lt-Col. Jan 31st, 1947. 
“Dd. R: Sethi. Chairman. | 
‘Lal Chand Hirachand. Indar Prashad 


(Secretary). 
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APPENDIX B 


Estimation of total number of motor vehicles in use in India (including States) by the 
end of 1950 


(Based on an, ad hoa study made i in connection with a study on the Rational Scheme of 
Taxation of Motor Vehicles.) 


: The basic year taken for purposes of projection is 1940. 


Motor Cars :— 
Number of cars in use in British India in 1940 is 85771 
(a) Estimated increase by 1950 due to normal development based on the 
— of population—add 2.5% or 2150 
(b) timated micrease in the use of staff cars by commercial concerns 
and civil Govt. Depts—add 7% or os Sas 6000 
(c) Increase due to marease in standard of living—add : 25% or je 21500 
(d) Increase due to expected lower initial and operational costs on cars 
like the Kendalls car, the Ruskar etc—add 10% or 8600 
(e) Inerease due to relocation of industrial and residential centres 
add 5% or < : a : 43060 
Total 128321 
or 130000 
Similar estimate for Indian States— 27200 
Grand Total 157200 
Motor cabs— 
Number in use in British India in 1940 ns ‘i ts 6070 
Estimated /increases due to 
(a) Normal development and growth of population—add 2.5% or .. 150 
(b) Increased travel habit .due-to higher standard of liying—add 25% ... 1520 
(¢) “Re-location of industrial and residential centres—add 20% or . 1210 
a / Total 8950 
Deduct 10%.due to competition from newly developed urban bus services .. 900 
, Total British India > 8050 
Similar estimate for Indian States a a * 2000 
; Total 10050 
Therefore Grand total motor cars and cabs 167250 
India in 1940 7892 
-400 
200 
4000 
799 
epiationy costs and greater. popularity of the auto 
15% 1209 
(f) use-for light delivery (of mails stores, laundry, "milk etc.) 
purposes a new 7 pertapoe 2 add 20% 4 ove i. 1600 
: Total 16082 
Deduct 289% of this due to competition from new) low prided cars % 4021 
| | | Total 12061 
— | or 12000 
. Similar ew for Indian States .... 5. i x 4000 
Se ee : Grand Total 16009 
Number in ea British India in 1940 23330 
Deduct 25% considered a to the then » requirements and overcrowding 
on Toutes wes 1 5850 
) ss >. a ! 7480 
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Estimated incréase m 1950 due to 

(a) Normal development and growth of — 

(b) Increased ecotiomic activity—add 25% 

(c) Increase in desire to travel due to provision of attractiveness, comfort 
and other travel facilities—add 10% os 

(d) Development of new routes—add 20% 

(e) Development of urban services—add 10% 

(f). Better road, rail co-ordination amd closure 
competitive branch railway lines—add 15% 


add 10% or 


of uneconomic and 


Total 
Deduct 10% of this total due to imtroduction of larger seating capacity 
buses , i 4 
or say 
Motor Lorries 
Number in use in British India in 1940 sa 
Deduct 15% due to curtailment of long distance goods haulage 
Estimated imcrease in 1950 due to 
(a) Increased haulage on account of post-war activity—add 2¢ 
(b) diversion of short haul goods carriage from railways due to Road: Rail 
Co-ordijmation—add 10% - P wd 
(e) Construction works, road ete,—add 30% 
(d) Replacement of bullock carts in the urban and industrial areas—add 
190% 
Total 
or 


Therefore total buses and lorries in British India 


Similar estimate for States 


Grand total. 


1750 
4370) 


1739 
3500 
175) 


2600 


33200 


3320 


29880 
30000 


13579 
2037 


11542 
2729 


1360 
4086 


2040 


21742 
22000 


(30000 
(22000 


52006 
17600 


62609 


Estimation of new sales of motor vehicles in India (including States) during the 


5 years 1946—1950 


Assumption IL: 
and purchasing capacity, frequent changes in model design and in 
vehicles—involving elaborate calculations, 


Obsolescence depends on several factors—-changing eeonomic conditions 
in. particular age of the 
A simple method is to reckon the obsolescence 


at an overall rate of 15% of the previous year’s total, which is the rate—employed by the 


War Transport Department in working out the parts replacements requirements. 


Assumption IIT: As an aggregate total of new sales for the 5 years period is required, 


it is assumed that annual new sales will be at a flat or uniform rate of, say: 
x motor cars per year 
y motor cycles per year 
z motor tramsport vehicles per year. 


Assumption III 
sales till after the second year after the sale. 
by 15% only in 1948 and so on. 

(i) Motor Cars: 
Number in use as on 1—1—46 approx. 
On the basis of 15% obsolescesce on the depreciated annual volume 


the survival of the above total at the end of 5 years = 
or 


Reduction due to obsolescence will not be effected in the case of new 
Thus sales effected in 1946 will be depreciated 


105,000 
44.2% 


46,300 


Likewise of the x number of ecags sold in 1946, the survival at the ead of 1950 will be 


61% of x. 
Similarly 729% of x will survive from those sold in 1947. 
85% of x will survive from those sold in, 1948. 
100% of x will survive from those sold in 1949. 
100% of x will survive from those sold in 1950. 


or a total of 4.18 x will survive from those sold in the 5 years. 


6 


42 
Therefore the grand total in usa by the end of 1950 will be 46300 plus 4.18 x 
According to the computation shown in statement I, the number of cars : 
ted to be in use in 1950 is 167,250 


‘Therefore 46300 plus 4,18 x—167,200 
or 418 x = 120950 

| x = 29000 

This represents the annual sales volume required to provide a total of 167200 cars expected 
to be in use by end of 1950. It, however, appears to be on the high side as the pre-war 
annual absorption of motor cars averaged aroumd 14000 units. Probably the deprecition 
rate of 15% on cars employed in the above calculations is stcep. 

Tmport Licences for about 25000 passenger cars have been granted through end of 1946, 
Of these only about 66% or 16000 cars are likely to arrive in the country by the end of 
1946 due to delays in domestic production and shipping. 


A reasonablq estimate of sales for the 5 years, bearing in mind the estimates derived 
in the above calculations would be 


1946 16000 
1947 20000 
1948 20000 
1949 24000 
1950 25000 
Total 105000 
(ii). Motor Cycles: 
Number in use as on 1—1—46 = 12006 
Estimated survival of this at the end of 5 vear <= 44.207, 
or 5300 
Estimated total new sales during the 5 years. ae SY 
Estimated survival of this at the end of 5 years 2 ~~ 4.18 y h 
Calculated number of motor cycles in use by the end of 1950 us per 
| tatement I ran 16000 
Therefore 5300 plus 4.18 y — 16000 
| | Or 4.18 y cone 10700 
®. | y = 2560 


Pre-war annual sales figures are not available but a total of 10,000 motor cycles for the 
5 years period is considered to be a reasonable estimate. 
GH), @ (iv) Motor Buses; Lorries etc. 


. In use as on 1—1—46 = 29000 
_ Estimated survival of this number at the end of 5 years a= 44.2% 
bys: or 243500) 
Estimated new sales during the 5 years = § z-h 
Estimated survival of this number at the end of 5 years , =. 418 s 
Calculated number in use at the end of 5 vears as per Statement | —= 69,600 
Therefore 24300 plus 4.18 z = 69,600 
Therefore 4.18 z — 45,300 
A ae orz = 10,850 


~ 
- 


__ «This figure appears to be on the low side as the pre-war axtiual sale averaged around 
9000 units, Presumably the assumed depreciation rate of 15% in the case of trucks is low. 

: licences for about 13000 chassis/vehicles have been granted through end of 
1946. Of these only 70% or 9000 are likely to arrive in the country by the end of) 1946. 
In addition to these about 3000 chassis from Government owned stocks procured throug 
Canadian Mutual Aid channels, plus about 10000 disposals vehicles will probably be absorbe:! 


during 1946. The adjusted estimates for the five years would be 


s 


1946 22000 

| 1947 ~ 12000 

ow 9 | 1948 12000 
| | 1949 12000 
1950 12000 

70000 


or an average of 14000 units per year. 
_~ The above figures are summarised in the following tabulation 


Categories Number in use on Estimated new Estimated number 
i 1—1---46 sales during in use on 1—1—91 
2 years, 
(i) Motor cars (including cabs) 105,000 105,000 167,250 
ii) Motor cycles 12,000 10,000 16,000 
f: ) Motor buses Lorries etc. 59,000 70,000 69,600 
Total . 172,000 185,000 252,850 
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APPENDIX (D) 


Extract from the American Automobile. 18th January, 1946, Pages 34 and 35 


Imported Products and Uses,’ 


Abrasives (grinding in production) 
Acids; (Metal treating’) 
Aluminium and Alloys (parts) 


Antimony ore (bearing alloy) 


Asbestos (brake lining, clutch facings, gaskets) 

Asphalt and Bitumen (body insulation and paint base) 
Babbitt metal, solder (bearings and joints) 

Bauxite (aluminium raw material) 

Brass (carburetor and radiator parts, fittings) 

Bronze (bushings bearings ) 

Cadmium (bearing alloy) 

Carnauba wax (finishes) | 
Carbon and manufactures (carbon block tor tyres, electrical parts) 
Ceramics materials (high tension insulations) 

Charcoal briquets (steel processing) 

Chemicals, various (metal, rubber and other material processing) 
Chrome, various forms (steel alloys for wear resistance and plating) 
Coal for colours, dyes stains 

Cobalt (steel alloy for hardness ) 

Copper (electrical parts, bearings and alloys) 

Cork (gaskets and body insulation) 

Cotton (tyre fabric, cloth) 

Cyanide (steel treating) 

Dyeing-tanning materials and extracts (leather treating) 
Ferro Manganese (steel alloy for toughness) 

Flaxseed (paint base, core oil for castings) 

Glue (trim materials, body material bond) 

Glycerine (anti-freeze) 

Hardwood (batteries trim) 

Hemp (upholstery supports, rope) 

Hides and Skins (leather upholstery? belting) 

Industrial diamonds (cutting tools) * 
Iridium (electrical contacts) 

[ron (special steels) 

Jute (Upholstery supports, mats) 

Kopok (insulation, cushions) 

Lac (paint and varnish base) 

Lead (batteries, solder, bearings paint, anti-knock fuel) 
Leather (upholstery, diaphragms, factory belting) 

Lime and crude limestone (used in smelting iron ores) 
Lithophone and zine pigments (paint base) 

Magnesite (steel making Deoxidising) 

Mahogony (interior trim) 

Manganese ore (steel alloy fdr toughness) 

Mangrove extracts (leather treating) 

Mercury (gauges) 


¥ eee Oe i acl, 4 . . ie a cans Man il "i . 
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Mica (electrical parts as sheet insulation) 

Mineral pigments (paint base) 

Mohair (upholstery) 

Molasses (alcohol base) 

Moss, seaweed (insulation) 

Nickel (steel alloy for non oxidation, toughness and plating) 
Ochres and siennals (paint base) 

Paints, stains enamels 


Petroleum, crude and refined and products (oil, gasoline, by-products for hundreds 
of processes and uses) 


Platinum (electrical parts) 

Pulp (insulation, panels) 

Quebracho (dyeing and tanning material) 

Rubber (crude and milk) tyres, (hard rubber parts, hose, belts, insulation ete., 
synthetic oil resisting parts) 

Shellac (pamt material) 

Silk (interior finish) . 

Sisal and henequen (trim material and rope) 

Special steels (tools) 

Sugarcane (alcohol base, insulating board from stalks) 

Tale (dusting powder for inner tubes) ~ 

Tin (bearings, solder plating) 

Tung oil (paint base) 

Tungsten (lamp filaments, tool steel alloy) 

Vanadium (steel alloy for toughness) 

Varnishes (finish material) 


~ Wool (upholstery) 


Zine, various forms (brake parts, plating, die cast parts) 
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APPENDIX (E) 


COMMERCIAL RAW MATERLALS 


Pig Iron, 
No. 2 Foundry 
Basic 
Malleable 
» 
Steel 
Tank Plates Forging 
Bars Alloy * 
Billets 
Tubing Cold drawn 
Seamless 
Strips { Son - 
Stainless 
Wire Rod Hot Robled 
Wire Spring Cold 
Non-Ferrous Metals. 
’ Copper (Electrolytic) 


Aluminium 


bibs: ya: 


Acid Sulphuric 


Carbon Black 


Paint Thimmer 


es Sulphur 


Indian Iron Make -these. 


Tata lron 


Mysore Iron, 


specification would need to be obtained for 


{speci Tatas and SCOB make these items but 


fuller investigation. 


| M /s. Tatas are going to instal plants for these 
J 


eategories and could be approached to, if 
necessary, adjust the range of manufacture so 
(as to include the requirements of automotive 
| industry. 


make these categories and arrangements for 


{make Steel Wire Products, Tatanagar can 


a 


supply of steel to 


Indian Copper Corporation, Ghatsila may be 
able to supply the copper. Tubes for the 
radiators may be made by certain factories that 
intend installing plants for making brass 
tubes. 


From Alumfnium Corporation or Indian Alu- 
minium Co, The former specialise in Aluminium 
castings and may undertake manufacture of 
Pistons, 


Tatas, Bengal Chemical and a subsidiary of 
Gillanders Arbuthnot are making this. 


should be available in India, Suitability of 
quality available locally can be verified on 
obtaining necessary specifications, 


Napier Paint Works, Calcutta, claim to have 
made Nitro-Cellulose paints during the war 
against an Army Educational Order of which 
the quality was satisfactory. This firm have 
also advised that in their post-war scheme 
manufacture of this type of paint is contem- 
plated. This firm already have written to 
Central Govt. for release of a German internee 
and propose also to see their technical Manager 
abroad detailed investigation. The firm state 
that Aleohol. and Acetone which form about 
20% of raw material cost for manufacture of 
Nitro Cellulose Paints is locally available. 
However, solvents, plasticisers, ete., etc., have 
to be imported from U.R. 

Available in India but again suitability of the 
quality available needs to be verified. 


cal 


Paper board, wood tum, asphalt, leather and textiles will all be available. If! not in 
‘ required quality it will be possible to find near substitutes. 
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APPENDIX (F) 


wred for Automobile Manufacture (Iron, Non-Ferrous ano 
lectric Parts Excluded), 


- 


Name of Parts. 


Composition of Steel Used by Popular 
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a Pr Fr. PS 


Crank Shaft. 

Cam Shaft. 

Cams. 

Chassis Frame. 
Clutch Coupling. 
Connecting Rods. 
Crown Wheeis & Differential. 
Front Axle. 

Gear Box Shaft. 
Gudgeon Pin. 
Pinion Bevel. 

Pinion Driving. 
Pinion Sliding. 
Properllor Shaft. 
Rear Axle Tube. 
Spiders. 

Steering Gear Parts. 
Timing Wheels, 
Valves Inlet. 

Valves Exhaust. 
Worm & Worm-Shafts. 
Sheets for body. 


Sheets for Fenders. 


Springs, Coils for Valves etc. 


Springs Laminated. 
Bolts and Studs Alloy Steel. 


Bolts & Studs, Dowels Plain 
Carbon Steel. 


Washers. 

Keys. 

Nuts. 

Roller Bearing Housing. 


American Cars. Alternative Composition of Steel— 
* | ©. i 
_ ©. | Ma. "Bi., [Max. | Max Ni. Cr. C, Mn, Si. Max. | Max. | Mi. Cr. 
-26 65 19 1a: St oe 19 2.75 30 
32 80 20 .03 O04 nil | 1.09 35 80 .20 05 05 | 3.50 | max. 
AS 30 07 10 .09 30 
20 45 15 04 05 ail nil 18 | maa. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
.30 07 10 90 39 
49 Bt) 04 05 nil nil 18 | max. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
23 35 07 : 25 | 1.20 30 
.30 50 15 .04 05 nil nil 35 | max. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
24 69 10 89 10 90 .30 
32 80 20 03 .04 nil | 1.00 18 | max. | max. 05 05 nil 
26 65 .10 80 25 50 15 2.75 30 
32 80 20 03 04 ni! | 1.00 35 80 25 05 05 | 3.50] max. 
30 69 10 99 33 45 30 1.20 95 
35 80 20 03 04 nil | 1.00 35 5d 40 05 05 | Ladd B08 
26 69 10 ,80 35 | 1.20 30 
32 80 20 .03 04 nil | 1.00 45 | max. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
26 69 10 .80 25 50 5 2.75 30 
32 80 20 03 04 nil 1.00 3D 80 25 05 05 3.00 | max. 
.08 .30 07 19 90 .3U 
15 45 15 .04 .035 nil nil 18 | max. | max. 05 05 nil 4 
30] 654 = 10 2 Si Gi 2 1.2 95 
35 80 .20 .03 04 nil | 1,00 35 65 40 05 05 | 1.304 1,05 
30 .69 10 .99 33 45 30 1.20 95 
39 80 .20 .03 04 nil | 1.00 35 55 40 05 05 | 1.30] 1.05 
30 60 10 99 33 45 .30 1.20 95 
39 .80 20 .03 04 nil | 1.00 35 55 .40 05 05 | 1.30] 1.05 
.26 69 10 80 25 45 15 3.09 50 
32 .80 20 .03 04 nil | 1.00 35 .70 25 05 051 3.751 1200 
25 69 10 80 35 | 1.20 30 
32 .80 .20 03 04 nil | ie 45 | max. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
26 69 10 80 35 | 1.20 30 
32 80 20 .03 04 1.00 45 | max.| max. 05 05 nil nil 
20 va, 07 25 30 39 2.79 30 
AO 90 15 04 05 nil 35 80 | max, 05 05 3.90 | max. 
35 .70 .07 : oD 30 30 
40 oi 2t fl (os nil} 45] .35] max. 05 | 05] nil nil 
25 50 15 2.15 30 20 5) 30 2.75 
«30 89 30 .05 .05 3.00 | max. 30 80 | max. 05 05 3.90 nil 
20 50 19 2.75 .30 30 40 15 4.25 | 1.25 
35 80 .35 05 05 } 3.50] max. |]  .35 60 .25 054 05} 475] 1.50 
30} .65 10 eo 90 15 .20 30 2.50 | 
oo 80 20 03 04 nil 1.00 | max. 60 | max, 05 05 3.00 nil 
13 35 13 35 : 
max, 45 .06 45 1 045 nil ni. | max. A5 06 | .045 | .045 ail nil 
13 35 13 BD 
max, 45 .06 45 | .045 ni: | max. 45 06 | .045 | .045 nil nil 
.60 70 15 15 60 15 
79 80 .20 .03 04 nil 90 70 | max. 035 035 ni nil 
48 .80 10 : 1.00 50 65 | 159 ; 
68 93 .20 03 .04 { 1.20 00 89 | 2.00 Ot O04 nil nil 
20 40 10 3.50 | 30 50 30 3.00 .70 
28 50 15 03 041 min] nil 35 69 | max. 04 04 | 3.60 99 
15 .20 07 a 15 69 25 - 1 
29 45 ‘15 .03 04 nil nil 35 1 ae © deo 05 05 nil n 
27 45 67 | 35 1 1.20 30 : . : 
37 69 15 .03 04 nil nil 45 | max. | max. 05 05 nil ni) 
30 50 10 | 25 50 5 ; : 
40 .80 20 .05 05 nil j nil 3) 8) 20 05 05 2.75 30 
10 50 10 075 . 10 50 10 075 | 3.50] max. 
20 80 20 09 15 ni} nil 20 80) 20 09} 15 ni! nil 
35 .70 ,07 35 | 1,20 30 . 
40 90 15 04 05 nil nil 45 | max. | max. 05 05 nil nil 
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APPENDIX (F) 


TAitative Analyses of Steels Required for Automobile Manufacture (Iron, Non-Ferrous ana 
lectric Parts Excluded), 


Composition of Steel Used by Po a” 
pular 5 aS (Type used in Higher Grade British 
American Cars. Alternative Composition of Steel— Proper Composition of Steel Recomanell 


N 
_ Name of Parts. | ae ck em Pp. ; , 
- | “Si, |Max. |Max. | Ni. Si. | Max. a) oe. : _ | Si. |Max, | Max. i. | oe 


19 ~ 1.08 25 o> 19 : S76 :; 50 


Crank Shaft. . -20 03 | nil ’ .20 03 3.50 
07 .30 


Cam Shaft. : 15 04 ail : - | max. ‘ nil 
07 : i 39 


Cams. . AS 04 j : 
) 07 nil 


Chassis Frame. . 15 nil 
j AV 


Clutch Coupling. : 20 
; 10 


Connecting Rods. ‘ .20 
10 


Crown Wheeis & Differential. 20 
19 


Front Axle. : 29 
10 


Gear Box Shaft. 20 
0 


Gudgeon Pin. 15 
‘ 10 


Pinion Bevel. — 
; 6 on 
Pinion Driving. .o 


Pinion Sliding. o 20 
j 10 


A or 


an - & 


eS 


69 9 £9 G9 
“109-2 Nho: 
Croco 

to bet bot bt dt 


Oho sa hS 4a 
SSoooNa MAE 


+ 
no ~ 05 
crc ci 

e ¢ . 


otra 


Properllor Shaft. 3 20 
20 6 10 
Rear Axle Tube. . 20 


SF 
ee 


=~ =) 
= ON 


10 
20 
07 
1S 
07 
15 
15 
30 
15 
ou 
10 
20 


BS 


Spiders. 

Steering Gear Parts. 

Valves Inlet. 

Valves Exhaust. 

Worm & Worm-Shafts. 
Sheets for body. 

Sheets for Fenders. 

Springs, Coils for Valves etc. 
Springs Laminated. 

Bolts and Studs Alloy Steel. 


Bolts & Studs, Dowels Plain 
Carbon Steel. 
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MATERIAL, 


Case-hardening Mild Steel, 


Case-hardening 3% Nickel Steel 


Case hardening 5% Nickel Steel 


Case hardening Nickel Chromium Steel 


Case-hardening Nickel Chromium Molybdenum 
Steel 


Case-hardening Nickel Molybdenum Steel 


Medium Tensile Carbon Steel 


High Tensiie Carbon Steel 
1% Nickel 40 Carbon Steel 


50 Carbon Steel 
55 Carbon Steel 


High Carbon Steel 


Carbon Manganese Steel 


Carbon Manganese Steel 


Carbon Manganese Molybdenum Steel 


Carbon Manganese Molybdenum Steel 


ANALYSIS 


Carbon 


“Min. | Max. 


0.10 


Silicon 


0.30 


Manganese 


, Max. 


0.90) 


0.60 


Nickel 


Chromium 


Max. 


Optional 


Molybdenum 


30 


0.35 


— : APPENDIX. (4) | . eA 
— SUMMARY OF STANDARD STEELS, \ “ 
' ss | on Bars 1 1/8” Dia 
- — ‘treatment (degrees Centrigrade) ne : — 
is 4 2 " v a 
Method of Heat Treat 5 5 = HY |Maximum Stress 
nes Nickel Chromium Molybdenum = gts 2 Quench e Sa | 3 Tons Sq. in. 
a S S @ i - ace ; 
aia “. Waa : “Sea ‘< | _ A — ae Ba ct Po eee — . . scat 
Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. | Max. , ee): smpircumen Piy ames | 2nd Min. Min. | Max. 
0.90 — = -— — nae tl Normalised. 900 — --- oe wen ie a 26 r 
Refined and Water-hardened. — 900 860 ute Re e se 
| | on a 
0.60 2.75 3.01) -_ 0.30 ines ae Normalised. © 869 ee sai ce me ie oy " 
' oO 
| , 77 -- 30 5 
Refined and Water-hardened, = ~~ 900 839) 170 Re ,; +0 Ww 
: , "fh esi ite -— 20) 39 9 
0.40 4.60 § 50 — 0.30 Optional 0.59 Normalised. R60. sao — 3 4 
eS; 9; 7 eee — 30 () () 
Refined and Oil-hardened, = --- 900 83) 150 ; 6 
; >»)! A — fees 5 0 5 
Refined and Water-hardened. SS — oa 83) 790 ‘ . a 
A = 600 35 45 a1) 
Oil-hardened and Tempered oe ass ae 8 me as 609 40 50 60 
‘ Water-hardened and Tempered ge — ar = — a ‘ 
040) 3.00] 3.75] 0.80] 440 = — {| Refined and Oil-Hardened re ss = os, = 8 . bs 
Refined and Water-hardened, se — YU 839 170 
d He | -~ — += 85 Rc 
_ 4.00 4.50 1,09 1.30) ne 0.30 | Refined and Oil-hardened. =o | i G(r) 770 — 65 
S 
" 2 as — 9: 33 38 
sen sabe 2.10 aes oo 0.20 0.35 | Normalised. ag | 860 pe eae ge bis - 50) 55 
Oil-Refined and Water-hardening — . 8% 160 Si 
SI 
Normalised. | ot he oy ia ne ae R75 2m 45 
0.80 ee 0.00 — — a heat Oil-Treated. | r = —_ ap pee ppt 85") = 
| 3 as 
. en iii ane 18 30 D 
Normalised. = 829 om me 9 575 | ) | 0 
sre at 5 . pe — — Ome 24 40 > 
— 0.59 --- — nee — Oil-Treated. c acces — 820 
ae ne enn — 18 3) “ 
NT aly : 800 Ps Baesiae eee, ~ . ad | 
120] 0.50] 100 re - r | 2 0 | — ms me 930 1300/6050 | — | 40 50 
= 5 — — ais 20 40 30 | 
Normalised. tr | 825, hes oe ee 575 28 45 60 
_ ae 0.50 ne ain ane — Oil-Treated. — ve sig sii —_ 
— — a _ ot as 15 = 
Normalised. | 839 
~ se ay = 1° i 
nue Ry — | —- i —- Oil-Treated. psig sai 
‘ 
mi S Z gat ’ --- a Sees — oe — — —_— 
9.59 ns we ae si pe ae aie ae 800 1300/7009 
Water-Treated, — “a see ie oo 
‘Gs oe — 22 14 44 
‘so; Normalised. 870 si si 
sa ee — —- ane -— Case-hardened, Refined & 900 870 Jean 780 i saci 2) 40 45 
Oil-T ted Oil-hardened, ‘ea one oh iO oto 870 550/699 25 34 40 
U-Treated. 
_ ne i 550/650 32 44 55 
” si — — ~— Oil-hardened and Tempered. ce toma y ~ S00 
a | . * : | 859) | 550/690 40 50 60 
— asi ee — 0.29 0.30 | Oil-hardened and Tempered. au % 851) we es stale eek 
- 
ors 
> @® | | 
an 
ma geen | : 
1.80 0.50 0.70 ouatin cee 0.25 0.30 Oil-hardened and Tempered 850 -- ame wae GOO 000/62 80) 4() 50 


APPENDIX. (@) 


S ‘ 
___ SUMMARY OF gt paRD STEELS. 


a 


am, 


Mechanical Tests 


on Bars 1 1/8” Diameter at ti 
Heat-treatment (degrees Centrigrade) / time of Heat Treatment 


Tensile Test. 


Brinell 
Hardness Test 
3000 kg 
10 m/m dia. . 

ball. 


Method of Heat T : 
| Treat isati 
a Maximum Stress Characterisation 


Quench Tons Sq. in. 


(approx. ) 
Yield Stress 
Tons Sq. in. 

of Area pe: 


—Cementation 
Test Ft. Ib. 


-Normalise 
_ Temper 


| 


| Izod Impact 


Reduction 
| 
= 


<= 
— 
—_ 
— 


Max. 


— 
m™ 


Refined , 

and Water-hardened, Hard surface, medium 
tough core. Used fe 
Normalised. Shafts, Pins, Levers, Sp 


Refined an 6 . : | ; ne Medium hardness of 
d Water hardened. 900 | strength. Used where 
stresses are met with b 


Normalised. to warrant use of CH5 


—_-® 


Refine : fe | . sis High Tensile Strength 
we Oil-hardened. 900 3! — . great toughness througt 
| g ment, To resist high dé 

900 ' Gear Wheels where vet 


core is essential. 


Refined and Water-hardened. 
Oil-hardened and Tempered = 
Water-hardened and ieceres 

Refined and Oil-Hardened 

. Refined and Water-hardened. 


—_——- = 


nt , : Harder surface than Ck 
900 on “ : high elastic limit and 
961) -- - | bined with toughness; 
| | Gears, Shafts, ete. 
Refined and Oil-hardened. QQ) i | 


Normalised. 


For exceedingly high streé 
Oil-Refined and Water-hardening 


-_- 


900 Very hard case with str 
specially suitable for Bé 
% particularly in the larger 
Normalised 


Oil-Treated. 


‘0¢c8/008 OL 0¢21/00Zl ADNVA 3 
IVOLVYIdINAL AHL NI LAO GAINUVO Ad GINOHS ONIOKXOA 


Axles-Loecomotive and 
shafts, Lathe and othe 

Shafting. 
Normalised. 


Oil-Treated. Crankshafts Shafts, Sp 


Cylinders, Front Axles, C 
Normalised. 


Oil-Treated. Crankshafts, Spindles, Ae 


Connecting Rods. 


N ormalised. 
Oil-Treated. 


Gun and other Mechan 
Gear, Cylinders. 

Normalised. 

Cylinders. Gears, Mechan 


Oil-Treated. also BCTB. Suitable for! 


300/700 Mandrels, Drills, Dies, W 


Water-Treated_ Suitable for surface hare 


Normalised. ¢ Hard surface with medi 
Case-hardened, Refined & | ve am tionally tough core, Use 
Oil-hardened, C iui ye Cam Shafts, Pins,. Leve 


 Oil-Treated. 550/659 3 | and General Engineering 


Oil-hardened and Tempered. 550/690 


Crankshafts, Connecting 
Automobile work. Tramea 
Armature Spindles, Ra 
Engineering work. 


Oil-hardened and Tempered. . 59 1550/6090 


Crankshafts, Connecting 
Automobile work. Trat 
Axles, Armature Spind 
General Engineering work 
8 


- 


'Oil-hardened and Tempered. of 550/699 


Railway Motion_ Parts. 


«* . 


satment (degrees Centrigrade) 


100 


Cementat 


900 


900 


Quench 

1st 2nd 
860) 770 
83h) 770 
83) 750 
839 750 
839) 770 
839 770 
770 
870 760 

879 | 760/780 


2 
a 
onl 
5 & 
3 aS 
_ 
qa | & 
= e 
850 600 
850 609 
85) O75 
825 975 
830 | 500/659 
825 975 
on O73 
800 1300/7009 
870 | 950/699 
850 | 550/650 
859 | 550/690 
900 | 550/609 


; laNICE 
on Bars 1 1/8” Diameter at time of Heat Treatment 
Tensile Test. 


Yield Stress 
Tons Sq. i 


— 
~ 
a 


— 
pa 


20 


55 
65 
23 


21 


32 


4) 


30 


Maximum Stress 
Tons Sq. in. 


40) 


60 


60 


19 


20 


2() 


of Area % : 


Reduction 


Min. 


50 


Izod Impact 
Test Ft. Ib. 


Tt 
—~— 
— 


= 


OQ 


70 


a. 


Brinell 


Hardness Test 


3000 kg. 


10 m/m dia. 


ball. 


137 


225 


183 


Max. 


152 


—— 


18,3 


207 


217 


174 


950 


230 


Characterisation, 


o 


Hard surface, medium tensile strength but 
tough core. Used for Gear Wheels, Cam 
Shafts, Pins, Levers, Spindles. 


Medium hardness of surface and _ tensile 
strength. Used where crushing and other 
stresses are met with but not servere enough 
to warrant use of CHSN. 


High Tensile Strength combined with very 
great toughness throughout Simple in treat 
ment. To resist high deforming stresses, e.g., 
Gear Wheels where very strong and tough 
core is essential. 


Harder surface than CHSN with extremely 
high elastic limit and tensile strength com- 


bined with toughness; for heavily loaded 
years, Shafts, ete. 

For exceedingly high strength of core. 

Very hard case with strength tough core, 


specially suitable for Ball and Roller Races, 
particularly in the larger sizes. 


Armature 
Marine 


Carriage, 
Spindles, 


Axles-Loecomotive and 
shafts, Lathe and other 
Shafting. 


Crankshafts Shafts, Spindles, Aero Eng ne 
Cylinders, Front Axles, Connecting Rods, 


Crankshafts, Spindles, Aero Engine Cylinders, 
Connecting Rods. 
Parts, Shafts, 


Gun and other Mechanism 


rear, Cylmders. 


Cylinders. Gears, Mechanism Parts, Cams, See 
also BCTB. Suitable for surface hardening. 


Mandrels, Drills, Dies, Wear-resisting parts. 
Suitable for surface hardening, 


Hard surface with medium tensile hut excep- 
tionally tough core, Used for Gear Wheels, 
Cam Shafts, Pins, Levers, Spindles, Railway 
and General Enginegring work, 


Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General 
Automobile work. Tramear and Railway Axles, 
Armature Spindles, Railway and General 
| Engineering work. 


Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General 


Automobile work. Tramear and Railway 
Axles, Armature Spindles, Railway and 
General Engineering work. 

Railway Motion Parts. Staming of various 


descriptions, such as Front Axles for Auto- 


“vey 
¥ 
erates 


“yee E 


Normalised. 
Oil-Treated. 


Water-T reated : 


ane : } | , Normalised. 
Carbon Manganese Steel ; | ha Case-hardened, 


Oil-Treated. 
Carbon Manganese Steel Oil-hardened § 


Carbon Manganese Molybdenum Steel 


Oil-hardened 


Carbon Manganese Molybdenum Steel o 1. 0.50 Oil-hardened 


Low Chromium Normalised 


Oil-Treated 


3% Nickel Steel Normalised 
Oil-Treated 


314% Nickel Steel Oil-Treated 


Mild Niekel Chromium Steel ” : 3 aD oe yt Oil-Treated 


Medium Nickel Chromium Steel an ; Be 0 oti E Oil-Treated 


Super Medium Nickel Chromium Steel 
Oil-Treated 


Nickel Chromium Gear Steel 0.30 


Oil-Treated 


Air-hardeningNickel Chromium Steel : ' 0.30 | 


Air-hardened 


Air-hardened 


Super Air-hardening Nickel Chromium Steel 3 : 0.30 
: a 5 : § Air-hardened 


_Air-hardened a 


69 Ton Nickel Chromium Steel . i 3.79 3 ! AL 2% Oil-Treated 


Nickel Chromium Molybdenum Steel | 92 3: 4 3A deft . Oil-Treated 


Nickel Chromium Molybdenum Steel 3: Ot 74 dee Ti 56 Oil-Treated 
Nickel Chromium Molybdenum Steel : : 2. mT ; Oil-Treated 


Nickel Chromium Molybdenum Steel 3: . ol 1.8 1.2¢ Oil-Treated 


Chromium Molybdenum Steel 2 3: , of ; F ( 2 Oil-Treated 


phe Anghsh Steel Corporation, in 


, Fe Sal 
iE ee eee 
xa 


Oil-Treated. 


“800 |300/700 


—_— —- 


Water-Treated, 3 


— 


Normalised. 


Refined & ae sas 
Case-hardened, Oil-hardened, 870 1550/6590 


Oil-Treated, 
Oil-hardened and Tempered. 


850 (550/650 


: 550/650 
Oil-hardened and Tempered. 


1200/1259 
to - 
800/859 


550/609 


Oil-hardened and Tempered. 


a 


Normalised 
Oil-Treated 
Normalised 
Oil-Treated 
Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Air-hardened R20) 


Air-hardened asd Tempered in air 


Air-hardened 820 


. Air-hardened and Tempered in air 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


Oil-Treated 


FORGING SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT IN THE TEMPERATURE RANGE 1200/1250 to 800/850 


Oil-Treated 


: | 


Many other steels are supplied by the English Steel Corporation, including steels to Customers own specifications; 
Magnet Steels, Low Permeability Steels; High Speed Steels, Carbon Tool Steels, and Special Tool Steels etc, 
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also | BCTR. Suitable for surface 
285 


Mandrels, Drills, Dies, Wear-resisting parts. 
Suitable for surface hardening. 


Hard surface with medium tensile hut ex 
tionally tough core, Used for Gear ane 
Cam Shafts, Pins, Levers, — y 
1850 and General Enginegring wrk, : 
550/659 
aa Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General : 
Automobile work. Tramear and Railway 
Armature Spindles, Railway and Genera 


Engineering work, 


ag ; Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General : 
| Automobile work. Tramear and Railway 
Axles, Armature Spindles, Railway and 


General Engineering work. 


aus Railway Motion Parts. Staming of various 
descriptions, such as Front Axles for Auto- 
mobiles, Suitable for almost any purpose 
within its specified range of tensile strength 
including many articles previously made in 3% 
Nickel Steel. 


Dies, Mandrels, Gear Wheels (especially suit- 
able for surface hardening). Special Casts for 
Tyres. 


Crankshafts, Axles, Connecting Rods, Forg- 
ings, 

539 
630 Crankshafts, Axles, Connecting Rods, Forg- 
ings. 

500 


600 For highly stressed parts where Carbon Steels 


are inadequate. Bolts ani studs, Axles, Front 
Axles, Crankshafts. 

960 | 
rth For use where high elastic limit, great tough- 
ness, and good machining qualities are re- 
quired. Aero and Automobile Engine Crank- 
shafts, Propellers, Shafts, Gear Shafts, Pres- 


sure Vessels, 


1250 to 800/850 


/ 


269 For the same purpose as VNCA (above) but 
the addition of Molybdenum makes the steel 
very ‘‘fool-proof’’ in heat-treatment, so 
giving entirely dependable physical properties 
and uniformity. 


For shock resisting Gears, ete., where great 

durability and strength are essentially with 

simple treatment. 

820 
For highly stressed Shafts, Tubes, Turn- 


in air buckles, Gears, ete. 


820 ) . ; ; 
555 | For the same purpose as S NC (above). The 
oo : addition of Molybdenum results in a Super 
| | Steel which is less sensitive to unavoidable 
variations in heat-treatment under Conditions. 
The Izod tests obtained from Super SHNC 
are distinctly higher than those from SHNC 
alter similar heat-treatment. 


For very highly stressed Aero Engine Connect- 
ing Rods and similar duties. 


Specially suitable for Gears of heavy section, 
Shafts of large diameter. Predger Bucket Pins. 


ete, Also for a variety of Stampings used in 
Aircraft and Automobile Work. 


For the severest duties and freedom from 
temper-brittleness. 


For the severest duties and freedom from 
temper-brittleness where high surface pres. 
sures and rubbing friction are to be resisted 
such as with severely loaded Great Wheels. 


FORGING SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT IN THE TEMPERATURE RANGE 1200 


When heat-treated fo 100 tons per sq. in, anc 
over, this steel is very suitable for Gears 
small shafts, ete., for which a very high ten” 
sile strength is required. In the lower ranges 
of tensile strength it may be used with ad. 
vantage in place of strength Nickel Chromiun, 
Steel of similar alloy content. 


Non-temper-brittle material for Studs, Bolts 
and other similar parts used in high pressure 
and high temperature steam generating plant. 
It has a high eroop limit and is not liable 
to embrittlement during continuous beating. 
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‘aandras, Dei Die, Weaning prt 
Suitable for surface hardening. 


7 


Hard surface with medium tensile hut excep: 
tionally tough core, Used for Gear Wheels 
Cam Shafts, Pins,- Levers, Spindles, Railway 
and General Engineering w9rk, 


Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General 
Automobile work. Tramear and Railway Axles 
Armature Spindles, Railway and Genera 
Engineering work. | 


Crankshafts, Connecting Rods and General 
Automobile work. Tramear and _ Railway 
Axles, Armature Spindles, Railway and 
General Engineering work. 


Railway Motion Parts. Staming of various 
descriptions, such as Front Axles for Auto- 
mobiles, Suitable for almost any purpose 
within its specified range of tensile strength 
including many articles previously made in 3% 
Nickel Steel. 


Dies, Mandrels, Gear Wheels (especially suit- 
able for surface hardening). Special Casts for 
Tyres. 


Crankshafts, Axles, Connecting Rods, Forg- 
ings, 


Crankshafts, Axles, Connecting Rods, Forg- 
| ings. 


For highly stressed parts where Carbon Steels 
are inadequate. Bolts ani studs, Axles, Front 
Axles, Crankshafts. 


For use where high elastic limit, great tough- 
ness, and good machining qualities are re- 
quired. Aero and Automobile Engine Crank- 
shafts, Propellers, Shafts, Gear Shafts, Pres- 
sure Vessels. 


For the same purpose as VNCA (above) but 
the addition of Molybdenum makes the steel 
very ‘‘fool-proof’’ in heat-treatment, so 
giving entirely dependable physical properties 
and uniformity. 


For shock resisting Gears, ete., where great 
durability and strength are essentially with 
simple treatment. 


For highly stressed Shafts, Tubes, Turn- 
buckles, Gears, ete. 


For the same purpose as S NC (above). The 
addition of Molybdenum results in a Super 
Steel which is less sensitive to unavoidable 
variations in heat-treatment under Conditions, 
The Izod tests obtained from Super SHNC 
are distinctly higher than those from SHNC 
alter similar heat-treatment. 


For very highly stressed Aero Engine Connect- 
ing Rods and similar duties. 


Specially suitable for Gears of heavy section, 
Shafts of large diameter, Predger Bucket Pins. 
ete, Also for a variety of Stampings used in 
Aireraft and Automobile Work. 


For the severest duties and freedom from 
temper-brittleness. 


For the severest duties and freedom from 
temper-brittleness where high surface pres- 
sures and rubbing friction are to be resisted, 
such as with severely loaded Great Wheels. 


When heat-treated fo 100 tons per sq. in, ané 
over, this steel is very suitable for Gears, 
small shafts, ete., for which a very high ten 
sile strength is required. In the lower ranges 
of tensile strength it may be used with ad. 
vantage in place of strength Nickel Chromiun, 
Steel of similar alloy content. 


Non-temper-brittle material for Studs, Bolts 
and other similar parts used in high pressure 
and high temperature steam generating plant. 
It has a high croop limit and is not liable 
to embrittlement during continuous beating. 
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APPENDIX I 
UNITED STATES MANUFACTURES 
X Buy 
* Make 
Studebaker Chrysler Packard Ford General ie 
Motors 


Buy Make Buy Make Buy Make Buy Make Buy Make 


(‘*Motors’’—Oct. 1940.) 


1. Engine Assembly (bare) a r . ° 
2. Carburetor xX ‘ X xX 
3. Fuel Pump 4 X X X 
4. Air Cleaner X 4 X X 
5. Radiator X X xX X 
6. Fan and Belt X X xX xX 
7. Distributor X x X X 
8. Spark Plugs X X Xx X 
9. Electric Cable X xX x 
10. Starting Motor X X X 
11. Generator X a X 
12. Battery xX xX X 
13. Headlamps X X X 
14. Cluth X xX X X 
15. Transmission xX : 
16. Universal Joints xX xX X xX 
17. Rear Axle — X * 
18. Tyres X xX X X 
19. Front Springs . 
20. Rear Springs : X X 
21. Steering Gear xX X X 
22. Front Axle * x ® 
23. Brakes _ xX x x ¥ 
24. Hardware x x 
| 25. Speedometer x x x xX 
26. Fuel Gauge ~ x x x x 
27. Temperature Gauge x — x x 
28. Bumpers x x x x 
- 29. Shock Absorbers x x x x 
= 30. Wheels : Xx 4 X x 
$2. Standard Parts x x x x 
34, Trim materials x x X X 
35. Chassis Frame xX xX xX x 
36. Gaskets xX xX x xX 
37. Piston Rings xX - 3 x x 
38. Kit Tools D4 4 7 x 
39. Windshield Wiper x x 4 x 
Anti-friction x x x x 
Total 35 5 me. 7 Bae | 5 re 
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have different sources of supply. 


Exaure: PLYMOUTH (only 
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of the Chrysler 


group BUYS 
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Both Buy and Make are shown where CAR DIVISION within the same Company 
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APPENDIX J 
Part I 


**The AUSTRALIAN CAR 


Late in 1944 the Commonwealth Government announced that it had accepted certain 
recommendations of a Cabinet sub-committee set up to examine the problem of establishing 
complete car manufacturing in Australia. Briefly, the recommendations were (a) that 
existing legislation which had been designed in 1939/40 to encourage local car production on 
a restricted subsidy-monopoly basis should be repealed, (b) that anyone interested in manu- 
facturing cars in Australia be asked to submit proposals to the Government, (c) that the 
use of Government factories and the question of decentralisation be taken into account when 
considering such proposals, (d) that if satisfactory proposals were not forthcoming the 
Government should itself establish a corporation to manufacture a complete car. 


2. Legislative and executive action soon followed the announcement, <As a result, 
several firms have come forward with proposals which seem. certain to bring complete car 
manufacturing into the range of Australian secondary industries within the next few years. 

3. The purpose of this-monograph is to describe briefly the background to this develop- 
ment, some of the economic and other factors involved, and the specific propositions which 
have emerged. 


THE EXISTING MOTOR INDUSTRY 


4, Actually the proposed new industry will not have to start from scratch, for many 
car parts, both origimal and replacement, have been made in Australia for years, while 
body building and assembling are well established. Most of this preliminary development 
has taken place behind a substantial tariff which has been inoreased and varied from time 
to time to foster individual projects. As early as 1902 a protective duty of 35% was imposed 
on car bodies; in 1911, this protection was increased and rates on chassis (Le, engime and 
basic frame-work with wheels) altered to encourage local assembly. ‘Durimg the depression 
tariff rates were alll increased and by 1930/31 the genieral tariff on car chassis, for instance, 
was 323% unassembled and 45% (with a special 50% surcharge) for assembled chassis, ‘The 
definition of chassis for customs purposes was gradually whittled down too, and items such 
as tyres were given separate and higher rates of duty. 


The pre-War development of local industries directly connected with motor car manu- 
facture and repair included the production of nearly alll the bodies (about 70,000 a year), 
tyres and tubes valued at over £3m. annually, storage batteries, plugs, springs, shock absor- 
bers, and the assembly of virtually all vehicles placed on he market, According to the 
Tariff Board, about 35,000 people were employed in Australia in the motor industry. To 
sum up, the main technical hurdle that must be cleared if a 100% Australian car is required 
is the manufacture of engines and basic chassis parts. | 


BENEFITS AND COSTS 


The technical capacity of Australian industry to produce an efficient motor vehicle is 
generally admitted. The main point on which opinions diverge is whether the possible ad- 
vantages of local manufacture are sufficient to offset the disadvantages of higher costs, 
tariffs, subsidies, or other protective devices, which would undoubtedly be necessary to 
establish the industry. ee 


On the credit side, it might be agreed that a fully-fledged motor car industry seems, 
on the surface, to add considerably to a nation’s defence potential, Not only does it provide 
a ready means of producing motorized war equipment in an emergency, but it stimulates 
other industries that are specially adaptable to war purposes. Most advanced industrial 
countries protected their motor industries in the inter-War period, especially those who even- 
tually became aggressurs. Australia, however, should consider some particuar aspects of 
her position. For instance, without a greatly inareased population, would possession of 
a@ motor industry really influence her defence capacity in any future conflict, especially if 
fuel still had to be obtained overseas? Such a question can hardly be answered without 
special military and technical knowledge but it serves to show that establishmemt of a car 
manufacturing industry cannot be indisputably accepted as strengthening Australia’s capa- 
city for defence. | 


a + 
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So far as employment is concerned, the establishment of the industry may ease some of 
the immediate problems of the demobilization of skilled mechanics, and also relieve Ministerial 
worries over the future use of certain government-owned defence plants. ; On the other hand, 
it would be wrong to assume that local manufacture would inevitably mean that a larger 
number of people would be employed in the motor industry, If, for instance local manufac- 
ture led to the elimination or considerable reduction of competitive advertising and salesman- 
ship, it might be that greater employment at the mamufacturing’ end would be offset by 


lesser employment at the distributing end. 


Another factor of importance from thé table of employment would be the location of 
the factory or flactories concerned with the project. 


In this regard the Cabinet sub-committee’s recommendation that decentralization should 
be emcouraged, even at the cost of special susidies, has a political as well as a defence 
significance; it could mean keeping existing factories in operation in certain States though, 
to do so might not be logical on grounds of productive efticiency. 


‘‘PROTECTING’’ THE AUSTRALIAN CAR 


In examining the disadvantages associated with local manufacture of a car one comes 
‘against the usual difficulty of measuring the real cost of ‘‘protecting ’ an industry, 
: ‘Carried to its extreme could isolate a country and perhaps give everybody a job; 
but the cost would be a general lowering im the standard of living and the rate of progress. 
The motor car im Australia has become as much an article of farm or business equipment 
as a pleasure-giving luxury. As such, any increase in its cost reacts directly on local produc- 
tion costs. This applies whether the extra cost is borne directly by the person buying the 
car or by the community am general. Before the war the retail price of; a motor car suca 
as a Ford V8 in Australia was more than twice the retail price in Canada. If the disparity 
im the cost of fuel is added, the disadvantage at which the Australian primary producer 
Operates in respect of this one important item of equipment becomes obvious. 


afi 


| ) SIZE OF THE MARKET 
, the most important factors likely to govern the cost of the experiment in car 


9 @me of 

| facturing is the number of cars that can be manufactured and sold. Average new car 

| teuck sales in Australia prior to the War were about 70,000 per year, Demand varied 
derably; in one year sales reached 119,000, while in the depths of the depression they 


as 4,000. 


wore a8 low 


ions among experts wary as to the minimum output for a reasonably ‘ economic 
» am 1937-33, the Ford Motor Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. provided the Tariff 
id with estimates shwoing that a factory producing 25,000 chassis in Australia per year 
d_Rave to receive for the finished car about £90 more than the current price, The 

| Opinion seems to be that about 25,000 chassis per year is a minimum economic output. 


It would seem, therefore, that if the experiment is to be undertaken with any attention 
to cost, the choice of the consumer is likely to be extremely limited. ‘Moreover, if a 
reasonable share of the market is to be reserved to the Australian car, the question of 
~ protection may arise and in this event it might be difficult for Australia to 


ae he. experiment with the principles of the Mutual Aid Agreement. 
sees 190914 i : 
7 . os 


rises: 3 -«\PROPOSALS TO MANUFACTURE 


| manufacturing proposals have been put to the Federai Government already 
are beimg examined by the Secondary Industries Commission. 


= hig oe 
ci ta ’ ss 
ee a ‘ 


March it was announced in the press that Gemeral Motors-Holden’s Ltd. had _ sub- 
roposal, the main points of which were: (a) that the Company would undertake 
car with utility, completely Australian-made (except for mimor acces 
i t y was allowed to operate on an equal footing with possible 


‘company would purchase or ‘lease, as far as practicable, Government owned equipment 
, _ producti (ec) that part of the capital, which will amount to some £2.5m., should 
: from undistributed profits (a relaxation of the present wartime undistributed 
respect of such funds is sought), (4) that the company will use to advantage 
at it will take about two years to begin 


production once the-decision to do so is made. 


ee ee ere 


and that the Government would not engage in Motor Car manufacture; (b) that | 
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In April it was announced that proposals had been submitted by the Ford Companies 
(Ford Motor Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd. and Ford Manufacturing Co. of Australia). The 
main points of their proposals, sa@reported, were (a that formation of a new company 
with capital of some £7.5m. would be undertaken, (Q) that a range of car, utility, truck and 
bus chassis would be produced, (c) that V-type eight-cylinder engines would be produced 
because these had proved most useful for adaption to defence needs. 


Apart from these proposals the Nuffield Organization has formed a company in Australia 
with a capital of £lm. (the whole of which will be subscribed from the United Kingdom) 
to manufacture bodies ‘‘and gradually extend its activities to every phase of the automobile 
industry’’, Rootes Ltd. of England, has also made a proposal to the Government but no 


details have yet been released. 


The Standard Motor Company Ltd. has announced an agreement with Richards Industries 
Ltd. of Adelaide to begin operations assembling 8, 10 and 14 h.p. units, 


One Australian firm, Die Casters Ltd. of Melbourne, announced as far back as November 
1944, that it had submitted proposals to the Government with regard to the production of a 
wholly Australian Car. 


The Chrysler-Dodge group have also been mentioned in the Press as like contenders but 
there has been no official announcement regarding them. 


The outcome of alk this jockeying for position in the post-War industrial race will be 
awaited with interest. 


MOTOR CAR PRODUCTION 


On 25th September 1945, the Minister for Post-War Reconstruction said that the five 
companies that had notified the Government that; they were examining the possibility of 
wanufacture of motor chassis in Australia were: 


General Motors-Holden’s Limited, The Ford Motor Company of Australia Proprietary 
Limited, Nuffield (Australia) Proprietary Limited, Chrysler-Dodge Distributors 
Proprietary Limited and Rootes (Australia) Proprietary Limited, 


It was possible that a proposal from one other Company might be submitted. Two 
companies—General Motor-Holden’s Limited ‘and the Ford Motor Company of Australia 
Proprietary Limited had submitted proposals in detail. Discussion between these firms and 
the Secondary Industries Commission had revealed that, as a result of engineering’ progress 
during World War II, there were no practical technical difficulties im the manufacture of 
motor chassis in Australia. Motor bodies had been manufactured in Australia for many 
years; therefore a complete motor vehicle could now be made in Australia. : 


_ Correspondence had passed between the Prime Minister and General Motors-Holden’s 
Limited, regarding a plan for the manufacture of a light passenger car and related utility. 
The company had informed the Government that it was proceeding with its plans, and 
hoped to be in production by the middle of 1947. The vehicles to be produced would be 
more than 90 per cent, manufactured in Australia. ° 


_ In regard to the manufacture df motor cars in Australia the Government had no inten- 
tion of dictating to any company how it should go about its own business. The motor 
industry was best qualified to decide the type of car which it should manufacture having 
regard to the market available The Government’s ‘only concern was that Australian 
resources of manufacturmg capacity, manpower and materials should be used to the greatest 
extent possible so that while implementing its peace-time policy of full empoyment, a defence 
manufacturing potentiality would be built up. A committee had been appointed by the 
Secondary Industries Commission to examine all details which needed governmental decision. 
and representatives of the Treasury, Customs Department, Taxation Commissioner and Prices 
Commissioner had been co-opted. Whatever facility or aysistance was given by the Govern- 
— i, one manufacturer would be accessible on equivalent conditions to every other 

ufacturer, 
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Names of manufacturers. 


1. The Oliver Corp 
Chicago 


2. Ransome Sims & 
Jeffries Ltd. Ipswich 
(England) 


3. Caterpillar Tractor 
Coy. Pennsylvania 
U.S.A, 


4; Deere & Co. Maline 
(U.8.A.) 


5. International Har- 


vester & Co, Chicago 


6. Allis Chalmers Mil- 
-« wankee (U.S.A.) 


7. J.-S. Case & Co., 
! Wiscorsim (U.S.A.) 


8. John Towler & Co. 
England 


9. Cockshutt Plow & Co. 
CANADA 


10. Fardson Tractor Coy. 
CANADA 


11. Massey Harris & Co. 
CANADA 
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Manufacturers represepta- 
tives and their address. 


M/S. William Jacks 
Calcutta; Bombay; 
Karachi; Madras. 


(a) M/S. Buckwell & Co. 
Lahore. 

(b) M/S. Lassen & Tubro 
Bombay. 

(c) M/S. Tractors (India) 
Ltd. Calcutta. 


As in item (3). 


M/S. Volkart Bros. (ali 
branches) Head Office, 
Bombay. 


M/S. Pashabhai Patel & Co. 
Bombay, 


(a) M/S. Greaves Cotton 
& Co. Bombay 
(b) M/S. Martin & Co. 
Calcutta. 


| 


(a) Marshall &- Sons 
(India) Ltd., 
Calcutta. 


Types of Tractors. 


(a) CLETRAC Crawler 
(b) Oliver Wheel Tractors 
both with implements. 


Garden Crawler Tractor 
and farm implements. 


(a) CATERPILLAR 
Tractors. 

(b) DEERE & CO. Maline 
(U.8.A.) farm 
implements. 


JOHN DEERE Kerosene & 
Petrol Wheel Tractors. 


HARVESTER Wheel and 
Crawler Tractors and 
farm implement 


Wheel & Crawler Tractors 
& implements. 


Wheel Tractors & farm 
implements. 


Crawler Tractors 
Farm implements 


Wheel Tractors 


ts, 


line 
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APPENDIX (L) 


DEPARTMENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
General Directive to Industrial Panels 


It is the function of panels to make recommendations to Government regarding the 
development of industries, both existing and new, These recommendations should be so 
framed as to enable Government to prepare a detailed phased plan for the five years follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities, as the first stage of a ld-year plan of industrial development 
for the whole country. 

2. In order to assist them to formulate recommendations, panels will bé supplied, as 
far as possible, with factual information prepared by the panel secretaries. In the case 
of new industries, the information will consist of a general survey of the industry and the 
importance of starting it in India, the availability of raw material, the power requirements, 
the demands of the Indan markets and the probabilities of exports. In the case of existing 
industries, the information will naturally be more comprehensive; it will indicate in 
addition, the location of existing units, the types of goods produced, the total production 
under each category and the assistance, if any, given by Government. These items are to 
be regarded as illustrative and not exhaustive. 

Government will give each panel, as a basis, for discussion, ‘the provisional target to be 
aimed at in the first five-year period and, wherever possible, of the target to be reached in 
15 years. 

"3. The recommendations of the panels should cover the following points:— 

(1) The scope and extent of development, including the type of products recom- 


mended. 

(1-A) The estimated requirements of capital goods together with such details of 
those requirements as may be available in India and how much should be imported from 
abroad. 

(2) Whether the industry should be under Government ownership either on grounds 
of national interest or because private capital is unlikely to take it up, and if so, whether 
it should be wholly or partly managed by Government. | 

(3) In the case of industries to be developed other than under State ownership, 
the capital required for such development. whether the whole of it is likely to be available 
by public investment and, if not, the extent to which Government assistance may be required. 

(4) The extent to which technical advice from abroad may be necessary. 

(4-A) The availability and the future requirements of technical personnel so as 
to obtain u clearer indication of the present shortcomings and futur® needs. 

(5) The manner and the degree of co-operation with foreign firms considered 
necessary and desirable, both as regards capital and management. 

(6) The location of the industry. 

(7) The nature of the assistance required from Government in the form of pro- 
tective duties, bounties, research grant, expert advice, ete. 

(7-A) The relative incidence of the import duty on the finished goods in com- 
parison with the duty on the raw materials from which they can be manufactured. 

(8) If the industry is to be under private ownership and management, what controls, 
if any, should be exercised by Government. 

(9) What should be the organisation of the different units of the industry, e.g., 
should there by an industrial association? Would a cartel be desirable? 

(10) The stages by which the industry should be developed. 

(11) Should the. industry cater for the export market? 

(12) Should the industry be developed, as in Japan, on the cottage industry basis 
and, if so, to what extent? 

4, Although, as stated above, the panels may recommend the grant of protection, it 
will not be their function to consider broad questions of international trade and commercial 


policy. 

Do. Joint meetings of the panels should be held, wherever necessary, to secure ¢co- 
ordination particularly where the processes and the products of one industry are connected 
with those of another, 

6. Some of the panels have been drawn broadly and it may be necessary to co-opt 
members for dealing with specific branches of the industry. Members may be co-opted by 
the Chairman in consultation with the Industrial Adviser. 

7. Before submitting recommendations, panels should consult Provincial Industrial 
Committees, particularly in the matter of location of industry. They should also, where 
the circumstances of the case require it, consult Industrial Committees in States or State 
Governments/Durbars. The recommendations should be submitted to Government through 


the Industrial Adviser. © 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
Bembay, India 


CONFIDENTIAL — June 25, 1949 


SUBJECT: Further Considerations of Automobile Manufacture 
in India. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to refer to despatch no. 504 of 
June 14, 1949 from the American Embassy, New Delhi. which 
discussed recent talks between government officials and 
representatives of various automobile congerns operating in 
India, to give the reaction cf Mr. B.Q. STEVENSON, General | 
Manager of Ford Motor Company of India, Bombay, to these ‘om 
talks, and to make some additional observations on the sub= 
ject. In this connection, reference may be made to des-= 
patch no. 204 of April 26, 1949, which discusses the posi- 
tion of General Motors Indla in this regard and despatch 
no. 265 of June 4, 1949, which discusses the position of 
Premier Automobiles, an Indian concern, and Chrysier 
Motors, their American correspondent. 
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Mr. Stevenson is a Canadian. The capital and managre= 
ment of Pord Motor Company of India 1s Canadian. In agree- 
ment with the Embassy's despatch, Mr. Stevenson said that 
the spirit of the meeting was coercive. He said that the 
two Indian firms who are supposed to be contemplating manu- 
facture of automobiles, that is, Premier Automobiles, 
Bombay (Chrysler, Dodge and Plymouth) and Hindustan Motors, 
a Birla concern which assembles Studebakers and which plans 
to manufacture the British "Morris" car, knew the agenda in 
detail and anticipated everything which was said and done 
at the meeting. Mr. Stevenson said he had put his Indian 
colleagues to the task of finding out something of the 
agenda prior to the meeting, but that they had been com- 
pletely unsuccessful. He said that the Premier and 
Hindustan representatives together with the Ministry of 
Industries and Supplie8 officials were in complete charge 
of the meeting and treated the representatives of Ford and 
General Motors as virtual outsiders. 
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Mr. Stevenson refuses to belleve that the manufacture 

of any considerable part of automobiles in India is eco- 
nomic or even possible. Of Hindustan Motors, he said that 
they now have imported £2,000,000 of machinery for the 
manufacture of Morris automobile engines. He said that 
the orderly development of the automobile manufacture 
begins with non-engine parts and proceeds to the manufac- 
ture of engines as the last stage. Instead, Hindustan 
Motors seem to have begun in the opposite direction. He 
is bitter acsainst both Hindustan Motors and Premier Auto~ 
mobiles because they are, as he explsins, only managing 
agencies without any substantial capital of their own 
invelifed in their respective enterprises Hindustan 
Motors is a Birla managing agvency; Premier Automobiles is 
&@ Lalchand Hirachand mar aging agency, He says that if 
these two endeavors are unsuccessful, as he confidently 
expects them to be, the managing ascents cannot lose because 
they will simply turn the enterprises over to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The Consulate General is struck with the way in which 
Indian capitalist entrepreneurs may explolt the nationel- 
ist economic aspirations of the Government of India for 
thelr own advantage. Tne problem of who shail start 
industrial enterprises in india is not a simple one of 
private enterprise versus Government there are cases, of 
which the Central Provinces aluminium project seems to have 
been one, in which private persons persuaded government to 
join them on a partnership basis and the private enter- 
prise sector failed to supply its portion of capital, 
leaving the entire portion to be provided by government. 
There is the Scindia shipbuilding project in Visakhapatnam 
(formerly Vizagapatam), in which the Indian company find- 
ing shipbuilding uneconomical proceeds to dump the project 
in the lap of the Government of India. Mr. Stevenson is 
of the opinion that the automobile manufacturing projects, 
particularly that sponsored by ifindustan Motors, will have 
the same end. 


Another factor which is implicit in the American 
Embassy's despatch no. 504 of June 14, and which is 
explicit in the Consulate General's despatch no. 265 of 
June 4, 1949, is that the desire of Indian nationalists 
to have the automoblie manufacturing industry completely 
Indian-owned conflicts with the desira to secure foreign 
capital and perhaps to a lesser extent foreign "know-how", 
As both the Embassy's and the Consulate General's des-~ 
patches point out, the manufacture of automobiles cannot 
possibly be economic unless the high capitel cost can be 
spread over a large number of units. ‘There is & car and 
truck population of 214,112 in India, and 38,721 units 
were imported in the year April 1948 through March 1949. 
The total automobile consumption in India would perhaps, be 
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uneconomically smali, and when this total number is 


. expected to be distributed between four or five aspirant 


manufacturers, the number becomes fantastically small. The 
force of economic nationalism in this instance is to spread 
the effort over several Indian concerns who cannot provide 
dollar capital rather than to encourage the acquisition of 
foreign capital from a foreign company which by having 
large orders could manufacture certain parts economically 
and would bring in foreign capital in order to do so. 


Mr. Stevenson's attituce towards the final outcome of 
the present agitation for automobile manufacture may be put 
in the following paraphrase of his conversations 


"T have written my company that I am being put 
through the wringer right now, it is just a ques- 
tion of whether I can stick it out. I know per-. 
fectly well that no one in India is going to manu- 
facture complete automobiles within the next ten or 
fifteen years. I know that if we can weather the 
present agitation, we can continue to have a good 
business in India and one which serves India well. 
We shall continue to work in a large number of 
Indians to executive positions in Ford Motor Com- 
pany of India. It is difficult to eet Canadians 
out here for the jebs. We shall cooperate in every 
manner possible, but we are confident that there 
will be no manufacture of complete cars and that it 
is completely uneconomic to attempt it." 


' It will be recalled from despatch no. 263 of June 4, 

1949 that though Premier Automobiles is one of the firms 
which are proposing manufacture, and though Dodge and 

- Plymouth are the cars which they are promising to manufac- 
ture, the Chrysler Corporation in the United States has 
never intended within its most distant planning horizon 
that Premier Automobiles snould manufacture in India any-~ 
thing more than axles, body parts, steering rods, and per= 
haps differentials. Chrysler Corporation representatives 
informed the Consulate General recently that they never had 
any intention of manufacturing engine parts in India or of 
assisting an Indian company to do so. 


It may be emphasized in closing that the antagonism 
obvious in tme attempted manufacture of automobiles in 
India is not one between General Motors and. Ford on the one 
hand, who own their own investment in India, and the 
Chrysler Corporation on the other, which without investing 
any capital in India has made an agreement for partial man- 
ufacture with an Indian concern, Premier Automobiles. An 
officer of the Consulate General recently attended a dinner 
given by Lalchand Hirachand of Premier Automobiles at which 
Chrysler representatives, the managing directors of General 
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Motors (India) and Ford Motor Company of India were present. 
The Chrysler people were extremely cordia the General 
Motors people, and the Consulate General h heard each 
group privately express its respect for a ‘oie as a com-~ 
petitor. Since Chrysler has not sarreed with Premier Automo- 
biles to the complete manufacture of automobiles in India, 
it does not oppose General Motors and shaolin at this point. 
The essential differencs between operation in 
India on the one hand and the 83 ¢ ope ra= 
tion on the other, is that the foriner has ne eapital invest~- 
ment in India, while the latter two do have capital) invest- 
ment, and the ir manarement is } Lc ee ¢ 
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duly 24, 1949, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi, india. 


price it will be producing ammoniim sulphate when the factory is in fuil 
production, The figure of Rs. 200/~ per ton has been mentioned, with ar, 
emphasis on the point that this is much below existing imported prices, 
But we have no means of knowing that foreign selling prices will not steep 
ly fall with the oncoming recession, and that Sindri's costs will not then 
be uneconomical, Again, there is yet no evidence, even if foreign prices 
hold, that our agriculturists will absorb the large capacity of this fac. 
tory at as high a rate as Rs. 200 per ton, It will be remembered that the 
GOWING COM ISSION estimated in 1944 the cost of production at Sindri ft 0062o 
factory at Rs. 118 per ton. The scheme which was originally to cost Rs, 
10.53 crores has mounted to over Rs. 17 crores /Rs.170,000,000 / and is 
likely to mount further," The oditor finally suggests that "it would api 
be inappropriate for the Food Ministry to underteke to purchase the 

tire output of the factory so that the responsibility for marketing 

with the Agricultural Ministry to which it should properly belong." 


Jt may be remarked that the cost of production of ammonium sulphate 
at the FacT Plant at AUIAYE (Trevancore, Sowth India) also has turned or’ 
to be high, in part, it is said, beceuse of the hich cost of eaquinnent, 
Nevertheless, the eqgiiipment cost dees noi appear to heave actec to deter 
the decision to erect yet anotier syntietic fertilizer plant, in WYSORS 
STATE (South India), and an Indian Consultant has been called Ln, natlsve 
pers announce, to advise the GWIRNAIT OF CLYLON! on the advisability of 
their erecting a similar amnorum sulphate plant in that count ry 


& factor in the high cwstes which it would be prudent not to ov 
because of the glaring hich prico tags attached to equipment is that of 
producing the ra materials for the plant. Indian mining and quarryir 
costs, because of the typiglly low output-per-man of the workers. 
to be high. When the managments learn how to reduce them by more 
cient extractive methods tan are generally at present in use in sverag: 
Indian mines and quarries (With but rare exceptions), it should prove 
possible to reflect the aiving in the cost of the synthetic fertilizers 
nanufactured fran such rv materials. 
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FROM: MADRAS 205 10/31/49 


— 


SUBJET : MANUFACTURE OF BICYCLES IN SOUTH INDIA 


A new company for the production of bicycles in India has been 
formed by Tube Investments, Limited, of London, in conjunction with 
Murugappa and Sons of Madras, south India. The company, it is understood, 

| will have a registered capital of Rs.7,000,000 ($1,470,000) of which 49 
 K 7 has been contributed by the tcisdon firm. 
gale? cd Arrangements for the formation of the company, it is learned, were 
completed during the recent visit of the Chairman of Tube Investments to 
India. Sir A. RamaSwami Mudaliar, until recently Dewan of Mysore, will 
be the Chairman of the new company. 
5034 A site of 64 acres has been acquired in sAmbattur, a suburb of Madras, 
about LO miles distance from the city for the construction of factory 


buildings. The bicycles manufactured will bear the trade mark "Hercules 
India", 


According to information obtained from the Madras firm, Tube Investments 
will supply components until such time as [Indian labor is trained to under- 
take the more difficult manufacturing operations economically and Indian 
materials of suitable quality are available. A number of technicians, it 


is learned, will also be sent out from the London firm to the new company 
in Madras, 


g: 
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The Madras firm also stated that during the year ended July 1949 
Tube Investments supplied about a third of the British bicycles imported 
into India and Pakistan. Until the factory in Madras is in a position to 
undertake orders, the increasing demand in India for Tube Investments! 


British-made bicycles will, it is said, continue to be met by exports from 
the United Kingdom. 


Murugappa and Sons is owned by A. WM. iif Murugappa Chettiar and 
Ae Me Me Arunachalam Chettiar , both brothers. Subsidiaries of this firm 
are (1) Coromandel Corporation, building and sanitary engineers and 
contractors (2) Ajax Products Ltd., manufacturers of abrasives and 
(3) Swastik & Co., stock brokers, all in Madras. 


The most Significant factor is the association of Sir A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, who was until August 7, 1949, the Dewan of Mysore, and a top 
ranking statesman of international repute, with the new concern, It is 
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understood that Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar's choice as chairman of the 
new concern is due to the reported influence he has with the Tube 
Investments and also probably due to his business acumen, 
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I have the honor to report that. at a cabinet meeting of 
the Government of Bombay on Monday, November 7, the decision 
was made to discontinue the subsidy on peanut meal as ferti- (© 
lizer. Last year. the Government .of Bombay spent Rs. 400,000 SN 
to subsidize the distribution of peanut meal to food grain 1 
cultivators. The Government sold the meal for Rs. 50 a ton -* 
less than the ex-mill price. The cabinet openly admitted that 
it was forced to economize in many areas, because of the loss U} 
of revenue resulting from its prohibition policy. This action& 
on fertilizer was one of the first steps taken by the | 
Government, Moraji Desai was of the opinion that cultivators 
would continue to buy the fertilizer at the higher price. 
Officials of the Department of Agriculture, however, believed 
that the cultivators will probably discontinue the use of the 
now more expensive peanut meal. The Government has on hand 
30,000 tons of ‘peanut meal left from last s@8s0n. 


In addition the Government is contemplating a a reduction 
in the procurement. price of food grains paid to cultivators. 
This action along With increased fertilizer costs discourages 
rather than encourages food production. It would appear thai, 
if the Government continues its prohibition policy, there will 
be a fall bese the Bk iction of food grains next aude 
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FROM COMMERCE ; 
REFERENCE SCHEDULE NUMBER 410165 SHELLAC PRODUCTION AND 


MARKETS, PLEASE FURNISH 1948 AND 1949 PRODUCTION FIGURES. 
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SUBJET : Indian Starch Industry: Announcement of Protective Measures. 


The Government of India has in a press note announced its decision 


to accept the following recommendations of the Tariff Board with respect 
to the starch industry: 


The protection should be extended for a further period of two years 
dnding March 31, 1952. 


The protective duty on starch should be raised from 18 to 20 per- 
cent; the duty on farina also should be increased from 18 to 20 
percent, its character being changed from revenue to protective; 
and the duty on sago flour, which is at present free, should be 
protective at the rate of 20 percent. 


If the price of maize varies considerably from Rs.lO per maund 
(82 pounds) the position should be reviewed to revise the quantum 
of protection. 


Commenting on the above a United Press oi India report in the press 
states that "the textile industry in Bombay zone alone will be affected 
to the extent of more than Rs.200,000 per month following the acceptance 
by the Government of India of the recommendations of the Tariff Board to 
extend protection to the starch industry by 2 percent and imposition of \ 
a fresh 20 percent protective levy on sago flour." On the other hand 
starch importers in Bombay are reported to have expressed satisfaction 
at the imposition of 20 percent duty on imports of sago flour as this will 
bring starch into parity with sago flour from the point of view of duty. 
The impact of the 20 percent duty on sago flour is expected to shift the 


emphasis from this product to maize starch and tamarind seed powder for 
use in sizing. 


Following the Government announcement the market prices for sago flour 
which were ruling at Rs.22 per cwt. for pink quality and Rs.25 per cwt, for 


white quality, have shot up to Rs.28 and Rs.32 respectively, says United 
Press of India, | 
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The Ministry of Food, GOI, has offered the starch manufacturing 
industry 50,000 tons of tapioca in order to enable the factories to 
resume production after an enforced closure for over two years owing 
to acute dearth of raw material, says the Times of India of December 6&6, 
1949. The paper goes on to observe: "It was, however, learned that the 
industry would decline the offer in view of the fact that the factories 
were not equipped for producing starch from tapioca. The Indian in- 
dustry entirely depends on maize supplies and the only substitute raw 
material that can be used is wheat. Supplies of both these commodities 
to the industry have, however, been stopped owing to the food shortage 
in the country and production on a small scale has been maintained pri- 
marily with the help of cereals unfit for human consumption." The 
Consulate General is informed that good cereals are some times deliberate- 


ly condemned as unfit for human consumption to make supplies available to 
the starch industry. 


Clare H. Timberlake 
American Consul General 
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FROM: BOMBAY 584 December 19, 1949 (Rec'd) 


RF: Bombay Despatches 204 of April 26; 263 of June 4; 291 of 
June 25, 1949. 
suET: Recent Developments in Assembly of American and Canadian 
Motor Vehicles in India. 


\ 
C 
oS In a conversation with the General Manager of Ford Motor OLI 
| Company India and the Assistant Manager in General Motors India, 
the following information was developed. 


EUR 


These two companies have just received their licenses for OFD 
the second half of 1949 for automobile parts. These licenses CA 
have been held up until the end of November, that is, after five 
months of the June-December licensing period had expired. The 
automobile people considered it likely that by the increasingly 
long delays after which licenses are given, the import trade A/BK 


control authorities may be able to skip one six-month period en-/R5 
tirely. The automobile assemblers had been anxious concerning [AR 
the parts supply position, particularly because they had been 
trying to hold to pre-devaluation rupee prices on existing * 
stocks. ° 8cm 


One of these concerns has received its notification from the 
Government of India that by November 1950, it is expected to be 
manufacturing in India all rubber components of automobile 
bodies and engines - this does not include tires - and all cable 
installations. This is part of the Government of India's drive 
to secure in stages the complete manufacture of automobiles in 
India. The assembler has received his notification but has not 
indicated his compliances. 


As the Department is aware from my despatches cited above, 
American and Canadian assemblers doubt seriously that the man- 
ufacture of complete automobiles in India is possible in the 
forseeable future. First, because the supply situation of es- 
sential raw materials is so difficult, and second because they 
doubt the economy of manufacture in India for such a limited <- 
market. At present there are only some 241,000 motor vehicles. 
in India. - 
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Mr. Stevenson, General Manager of Ford Motor Company Indfa, 
said that he had on many occasions propounded his own view of . 
the development of automobile manufacturing in India to Government 
of India authorities. His view is that the import duty on 
automobiles should be cut from its present 60 per cent (54 per 
cent for U. K. automobiles) to 10 per cent, and the excise dutyO 
| cn 
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and provincial sales tax on petroleum should be cut from its 
present 50 per cent of the total price to some nominal figure. 
Then the cost of owning and operating an automobile in India 
would be cut by one-third and would come within the range of 
many more purchasers. When the number of motor vehicles had 
increased from its present 1/4 million to 3/4 million, it would 
be economic to manufacture one make of automobile in India. 
Instead, as our reports have several times pointed out, the 
Government of India continues to license both American and 
British companies to assemble in India on the terms that they 
expand partial manufacture to complete manufacture in some 
unknown number of years, and continues at the same time to 
limit the number of persons who can own and operate motor 
vehicles by making their ownership and operation a principal 
source of government revenue. He says that Ceylon with one 
motor vehicle for every 175 people as contrasted with India's 
one motor vehicle for every 1,323 people is a demonstration of 
the wisdom of low tariffs and taxes to "motorize"™ a country 


Both these men were depressed by the business outlook in 
India. In spite of the rather encouraging improvement in indus- 
trial production which has been reported in Bombay's report 
No. 303 of October 28, 1949, there continues to be a depression 


at least with regard to expectations of the business community 
in Bombay. Mr. Stevenson of Ford said that his problem had shifted 
from seeking larger import licenses for the import of Ford cars 
to wondering now where he would sell the automobiles and trucks 
if he were allowed to import them in larger number. He said 
that the boom which characterized automobile sales from 1947 
through 1948 was a case of making up the back log from the 

war. As long as the high tariffs and high cost of petroleum 
obtain he sees no possibility of expanding the market for 
motor vehicles in India. At the same time the various compantes, 
including assemblers of General Motors, Chrysler-Plymouth and 
Willys-Overland among American companies, Ford among Canadian, 
and some five British firms, have installed capacity for as- 
Sembly and partial manufacture of motor vehicles. As they, 
particularly the American and Canadian concerns, are forced 

to retrench because of smaller import licenses, they naturally 
must operate their capacity for assembly at less than full 
employment. Indian workers must be laid off. This is causing 
great difficulty in the two plants under review, particularly 
because the leader of the union in the General Motors plant is 
for reasons apart from his being the leader of the union, 
scheduled for discharge in the retrenchment program. 


The experience so far is that the government authorities 
are inclined to support the necessities of retrenchment of the 
automobile assembly concern, since it is only too obvious that 
it is its licensing policy which proximately forces the re- 
trenchment. Ultimately the business situation might force 
the retrenchment but with the licensing position what it is 
the responsibility for retrenchment falls on the GOI licensing 
authorities. 
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Mr. Stevenson also described a conversation which he had 
with: the Governor General just after the latter took that of- 
fice. It concerns the changing attitude in India towards a 
foreign investment, and is worth repeating here. He said that 
the Governor General started off "We are tired of foreign 
domination, and we know that domination is exercised through 
foreign investment. We want to be truly independent now 
§ therefore, we do not care for the strings which foreign in- 

vestment will tie around us". Mr. Stevenson then spoke in 
this veins “I am a Canadian. My country was built up on 
foreign investment to a very large degree. First of all it 
came from Britain, then when the rate paid on British invest- 
ment declined, the Americans came in. They have enormous 
investments in Canada. The investments are there because 
they are profitable both to us and to them. Their anterprise 
employs Canadian people. Even if 5 per cent of their total 
turnover were taken out of the country, that would not be too 
much for Canada to pay for American investment. However, it 
is not 5 per cent of the turnover. As you must know, the 
greatest single share of any productive enterprise goes to 
labor for wages. Therefore, the profits taken out of Canada 
are 5 per cent of the capital investment and not 5 per cent of 
the total turnover in business. Similarly foreign investment 


in India will employ Indians, pay wages to Indians, produce 
goods consumed by Indians, and only on the capital investment 
some payment will leave the country." Mr. Stevenson said 
that the Governor General appeared much impressed by this 
argument as if it had not occurred to him before. He told 
Mr. Stevenson that he wished this line of argument could be 
spread all over the country. 


We have several times said that from the perspective of 
this Consulate General the top leadership of India is quite 
convinced of the necessity of foreign investment. It is the 
middle rank of the Congress leadership who constitute a drag 
on the welcome to foreign investment. This is because they 
continue to cherish ideas that were nurtured in the struggle 
against “economic imperialism" of British rule. 


Chall C0. \ 7 
Clare H. Timberlake 
American Consul General 
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FROM: BOMBAY 65h, December Fhe LOLI oie f 


TO : Department of State M ES 8 


REF: Volunt ary 


SUBJET : American Representative's Estimate of Chemical Fertilizer Situation 
in India, 


The representative of an American exporter of fertilizer chemicals, 


chiefly ammonium sulphate, has provided the Follows information on the 
fertilizer situation in India, His name and that of his company are 
given at the end of this despatch. 
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total 
This 1s being purchased at } j 
for American ammonium sulphate, The represent ati: ve' 
that "the Russians can sell for any price and charge 
been attempting to negotiate the sale of 
but has been unsuccessful th * and holds out little hope, The 
licensing regulations d : import of amnonium sulphate from 
currency area, He believes that if the American price could be 
percent, the Indian authorities would purchase, and that they a: 
holding out in an effort to obtain a reduction in the price of 
product, 
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He confirms Bombay's report no, 64 of July 31, 1947 that the 
negotiations between India and Russia for the obt aining of ammonium sulphate 
from Russian controlled sources were held by Nanavati and Company, a larg 
and influential Indian chemical firm with head offices in Bon bay. (A aTDe is 
report on this firm is on file at Washington,) However, he says that the 
Government of India has recently taken over all negotiations fran Nanavati 
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so that the fertilizer transactions are straight Government-of-India-to~ 
Government-of-Russia matters. 


insight into the partiality on the part of some Indian officials for state 
trading, He said that an official whom he would not name in the Ministry 

q\l of Industries and Supply, asked him:"How is it that you as a private person 
representing a private American firm are negotiating in fertilizer? Don't 
you realize that this is a Government field?” When the representative ex- 
plained that he represented a private American fimm which was selling ammonium 
sulphate in many places in the world, the Indian official replied: "We are now 
negotiating a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation with the United 
States and when that treaty is completed all the dealings in fertilizers will 
be on a state-to-state basis.” We are not in a position to say how widespread 
such an attitude is but if even a minor official in the Department of industries 
and Supply is under this impression it is of some consequence, 


N y In this connection the representative related an incident which gives 


While the Sindri factory proposes to turn out a large amount of ammonium 
sulphate, the representative said that (i) the announced Capacity 
will not likely be reached and it would be continually operat 
less than full capacity and (ii) even if Sindri produced its 
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Bombay, India, March 15, 1947 


UNCLASSIFIED 


fa. 
/ SuBJecTt: Transmission of Article from Commerce, Bombay, on 


1--1055 Present Position of the Indian Paint and Varnish 
industry. 


Di a OF MIDD(t 


Tr D A a iQ. : AIRS 
THE HONORABLE ‘ ASTERH ANG INDIAN AFFAISS 


Ee, Q 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, APR 16 194] 


WASHINGTON. pepaki MENT OF cA ATE 
SIR: 


I have the honor to enclose a copy of an article 
appearing in Commerce, Bombay business weekly, of March 
8, 1947, regarding the Indian Paint and Varnish Industry, 
and the investigations which have been carried out on 
this industry by the Panel on Paints and Varnishes. 


The article states that prior to 1937 there were 
only small factories producing small quantities of 
paints and varnishes for local consumption. During 1937, 
however, a large number of factories were erected which, 
by the end of 1938 were producing over 25,000 tons. 


It is stated that almost every raw material necessary 
for the production of fine quality paints and varnishes 
may be found in India, with the possible exception of 
tung oil and certain lead pigments. However, it is 
believed that, even if these articles must be imported, 
they will in no way hamper the growth of this industry. 

-Oa the basis of these calculations the Panel estimates 

‘that production may be stepped up to 75,000 tons annually,c 
by increasing the output of the existing factories to ,- 
- §0,000 tons and by installing new plants with an added is 
eapacity of 25,000 tons. ‘ 


It is realized that Government assistance will be 
necessary and the following recommendations are made 
regarding the scope of that assistance: (1) A central 
association of paint manufacturers should be formed to 
advise Government on the development of the industry _ 
and the controls to be exercised; (2) a Central Paint —_ 
Laboratory, also a training center, should be establishéa; 
(3) Technicians should be sent abroad for study and- 
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German technicians should be imported on a three years' 
minimum contract and (4) measures should be taken to 


encourage the production in India of various pigments 
and synthetic resins. 


Plans have not as yet been finalized, and as yet, 
Government of India has passed no specific orders in this 
regard, 


Respectfully yours, 


} 


[spor |. Ma ad peta Ch_ 
/ Joho J. Macdonald 


American Consul General 


Enclosure: 


Copy of article Commerce, Bombay, dated March 8, 1947 


869.3 
G.eW.SMALL: ddem 


| 
Original and heotograph to the Department 


Copy to: 
American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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AiR MAIL Enclosure to Despatch No.43 dated March 15, 1947, 
from John J. Macdonald, American Consul General, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Transmission of Article 
from C ce, Bombay, on Present Position of the 
Indian nt and Varnish Industry". 


Copy =~ ddem 


Commerce, Bombay, 8 March 1947. 
INDIAN PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY 


Position and Prospects Examined 


The war has proved a blessing in disguise to the 
paint and varnish industry in India in that it cut 
off foreign imports and thereby enabled the industry 
to make very rapid strides. In 1920, there were only 
two factories producing but a small quantity for 
local consumption. But, in 1937, there came into 
being a large number of "factories producing a variety 
of paints and varnishes by modern methods. The 
estimated total production in that year is 20,000 
tons which, by the end of the next year rose approx= 
imately to "25, 000 tons, The home production, on the 
eve of the last war, was sufficient to satisfy nearly 
60 per cent. of the total demand. India's dependence 
on imports to the extent of 40 per cent. in spite of 
this striking development in domestic production is 
a clear proof of the much accelerated growth in 
consumption during the period of war. 


Pigments, drying oils, driers, thinners, sole 
vents, resins and synthetic resins are the chief 
categories of raw materials required for the manu- 
facture of paints, enamels and varnishes, These can 
be gathered from various sources which are plentiful 
in the country. It is only the synthetic resins 
which are not available locally on any appreciable 
scale, but on account of waretime development, some 
success has been achieved in obtaining them from 
indigenous materials. Out of the two principal oils 
required for making paints, linseed oil of excellent 
quality is available in India in abundant quantities, 
while for tung oil, we are at present dependent on 
China to a large extent. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that experiments have been made in grow- 
ing t trees on the tea estates of Assam and in 
earteia’ okhae parts of the country, but it is under- 
stood that such supplies cannot suffice to replace 
Chinese imports, Castor oil can be had in plenty 
here and it has been found, as a result of waretime 
research, that dehydrated castor oil can be a partial 
substitute for tung oil. Certain other raw materials, 


notably 
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notably lead pigments, are also deficient in the 

country, but possibilities of success in tapping new 
sources for these raw materials cannot altogether be 
ruled out. Even if India is to be partially dependent 

on imports for supplies of some of the pigments, oils and 
synthetic resins, there is no reason to believe that this 


will, in any way, prove a handicap to the development of 
this industry. 


The Panel on Paints and Varnishes Industry which 
has carried out a thorough investigation into this 
rising industry has no doubt based its recommendations 
on the above optimistic calculations, From the report 
of the Panel, it is understood that there are at present 
58 paint factories of which 15 are large and well 
established and five pigment and colour manufacturers. 
The existing production and the proposed targets in 
respect to the various products of the industry, 
according to the Panel, are as follows: 


The Panel, it may be noted here, has recommended 
that the extra production of 50,000 tons of paints and 
enamels should be achieved by increasing the capacity 
of the existing plants by 25,000 tons and by installing 
new plants of a capacity of 25,000 tons. For the new 
Plants, five tons per day units are considered suitable 
by the Panel. Fifteen such units will be necessary 
and accordingly the Panel has made the following 
proposals for distribution of 12 of these units: (a) 
South India including Madras Presidency and the State 
of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, etc, three 
day units; (b) the United Provinces ~ three day units, 
and (c) the Central Provinces, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, 
Sind and the N.W.F.P. = one day unit each. Further, 
the Panel has recommended that no new plant should be 
installed in Bengal, Punjab and Bombay since the industry 
is already concentrated in these Provinces, There is, 
however, to be an expansion of existing plants by 25,000 
tons and a good portion of this will go to these 
Provinces, 


The following are the recommendations regarding 
Government assistance and organisation in order to 
increase the scope and efficiency of the industry:- 


1. A central association of all paint manufacturers 
should be formed to advise Government periodically on the 
development of the industry and on the controls to be 
exercised, for which membership should be made compulsory. 


2. <A central paints laboratory should be started by 


Government 
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Government in consultation with the industry. This 
laboratory should also be a training centre, 


S- Fifteen technicians should be sent abroad 
annually for specialised studies, and arrangements 
should be made to import German technicians on a three 
years’ minimum contract. 


4. A number of measures should be taken to 
encourage the production in India of various pigments 
(more especially titanium whites from titaniumecontain- 
ing deposits in Travancore) and synthetic resins. As 
most of the minerals belong to the class of minerals 
about which full information is not yet available, the 
Geological Survey of India should pay special attention 
to this matter. 


It is understood that the report is being finalised 
and as such, the Government has not yet passed any 
orders on it. 
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Products Existin Targets Remarks 
arodestion 


Tons Tons 

Paints and enamels 50,000 100,000 590 per cent, of 
the proposed 
increase is to 
meet the increased 
demandsof the 
internal market 
and the balance 
for export. 


Varnishes - 
All types 25 lakhs gals, No target 


proposed 
Superior quality 135,000 gals. 500,000 gals. 


tat bla - 
(a) Zinc pigments 
Lithophone : 3,000 Estimated present 


requirement is 
4,000 tons. 


inc oxide 6,000 The increased target 
of 8,000 tons is 
recommended if 
Lithophone manu- 
facture is not 
developed. 


Lead pigments - 
White lead, red lead, 
litharge and lead 


chrome 4,500 Mainly manufactured 
from imported lead 
as Indian sources 
of production of 
lead are negligible 

Titanium whites Titanium-containing 
mineral deposits 
are available in 
large quantities 
in Travancore, 

Carbon black About 400 tons per 
year are imported 
for use in paint, 
rubber and other 


industries. 
Aluminium powder 250(require- 


ments not 


known). 
Mercurie oxide 


and cuprous oxide eee 
Other Pigments - 


Barytes whiting, 
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Products 


Barytes whiting, 
gypsum, bauxite, china- 
Clay, mica, silica, red 
ochres, iron reds, ochres 
and siennas, yellow chromes, 
yellow oxide of iron, cadmium 
yellow, terre verte or green 
earth, chrome green or 
brunswick green, chromium 
oxide, ultramarine blue, 
prussian blue, graphite 
and lake pigments. 


( These are the 

( other pigments 
( used in the 

( paint industry. 
( Most of them 

( are available 

( in large 

( quantities and 

: hence no targets 
( 


are suggested by 
the Panel, 
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in Indian States. " oe 
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= The Secretary of Stat 
= Washington. 


"0 
Sir 

3 | 

2 3 
Bs I haye the honor to refer to my despatch no. 97, 
actea June ll, 1945, and to transmit herewith, for the 


Department's information, copies of a bulletin entitled 


“Communications in Indian States," published and dis- 


~~~. tributed by the Director of Public Relations, Chamber 
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With the compliments of the Director of Public Relations, 
Chamber of Princes, New Delhi. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN INDIAN STATES 


—_—-————— 


An extensive net-work of railways, roads, postal, telegraphic and telephonic services, air-ways 
and shipping is spread’ over the length and breadth of the territories of Indian States. Apart from the 
British Indian railways which traverse the areas of the States, about 6,800 miles of railway lines are 
owned by the States themselves. Gwalior, Bikaner, Jaipur, Junagadh, Hyderabad and Baroda provide 
railway transport not only within their own territories but also to certain parts of British India. The 
total length of railway lines in Hyderabad is 1,360 miles, in Jodhpur 1,125 miles, in Bikaner 883 miles, 
and in Mysore 815 miles. Coming to the comparatively smaller States, the mileage of railways in 


Nawanagar is 170, in Mewar 146, and in Gondal 119. 
AMENITIES FOR PASSENGERS 


The railway authorities in States’ have not been slow in appreciating the needs of 
passengers. Air-conditioned diesel rail cars have been put on railways and fans bave been 
installed in Third class carriages in Hyderabad. Further steps have been taken to ensure 
better accommodation and more frequent services for the convenience of the travelling public. 
Udaipur has a non-official Advisory Committee to advise the railway authorities on matters of movement, 
carriage of goods and passenger traffic and to represent the grievances and the point of view of the 


travelling public. For maintaining good sanitation at stations, Baroda has set up Sanitary Committees 
both on the metre and narrow gauge railways. 


Special lines have been laid to facilitate the exploitation of forests and mines, and for the 
development of ports. The Forest Tramway of Cochin is a magnificent engineering feat and is the 
only one of its kindin India. It was built ata cost of twenty lakhs of rupees. Its total length is 


50 miles and it has 254 bridges and culverts along the line. Hyderabad has railway lines going to 
the coal mines of Singareni, Tandur and Saoti. The Kolar Gold fielde are eerved hy the VMvsore a 


Railway. Junagadh State railway has recently constructed Dungarpur Quarry Line and Veraval 
Dock Line. 


Every year thousands of passengers and a huge tonnage of goods are carried by State railways 
For instance, in 1942-43, the Kolhapur State Railway carried 1,325,382 passengers and 113,201 tons of 
goods. The net earnings of the Baroda State Railway in 1941-42 amounted to Rs. 52 lakhs, yielding a 
return of approximately 9 per cent on the capital outlay of Rs. 590 lakhs. The Mewar State Railway 
fetched net earnings of Rs, 4,73,210 in the same year, while the Jamnagar and Dwarka Railways 


brought a net income of Rs. 5,39,368. The Nizam’s State Railway yields an approximate return 
of 9 per cent on capital outlay. 


ROADS 


During the past few years enormous strides have been made in the development of road com- 
munications. The road systems of various States are very definitely superior to those which are to be 
found in the neighbouring Provinces of British India. Most of the States have main arterial roads to 
which are linked a net-work of subsidiary and feeder roads. Hyderabad has 5,310, Kashmir has 4,608, 
Gwalior has 2,400, Travancore has 1,242, Indore has 700, Cochin has 532 and Alwar has 247 miles 


of first-class roads. Travancore can boast of the longest metalled road in India. 


The phenomenal increase in motor traffic during recent years in States has led to the elaboration 
of programmes of widening the old highways and the allotment of increased maintenance grants. Mysore 
has recently byilt three new roads ata cost of Rs. 1,112,300. Gwalior spends Rs. 7} lakhs annually on 


the maintenance of roads. During 1941-42, Travancore spent Rs.!165 lakhs on the development of means 
of communications, out of which about Rs. 4,20,000 were spent on the construction of new roads and 
the improvement of existing ones. Side by side with roads, new bridges and culverts are being con- 
structed in Indian States. Mayurbhanj has chalked out a programme to build 120 major bridges and 
culverts at an estimated cost of Rs. 8,61,500. Out of these, 16 bridges and culverts were completed 
during the year 1942-43. Mysore has recently constructed five bridges at a cost of about Rs. 6,20,000. 


a 
MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Many States are following planned programmes to link outlying villages with the main roads. 
Travancore has started a system of “ Ryots Roads” by which people themselves construct roads, the 
State merely advising alignment and constructing necessary bridges and culverts. In Gwalior, road cess 
is often remitted to encourage Jagir holders to build roads through their estates. In Kolhapur, the con- 
struction of village roads and bridges is entrusted to Ilaka Panchayats. Indore has set up a“ Village 
Communications Board” for planning construction of new roads in villages. 


SS —— 


In the matter of motor transport facilities, Gwalior has given the lead to the rest of India. A 
highly efficient system of bus service is maintained by the Gwalior and Northern India Transport Co., 
Ltd. Hyderabad State, for the first time in India, has successfully established a perfect co-ordination of 
rail-road transport. About 375 motor vehicles provide services over a route mileage of 4,142 in the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Jn Junagadh State, the State Railway owns and runs bus services. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


tt 
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The services of the Imperial Post Office are enjoyed by the Indian States in common with the 
rest of the country, but a few States have their own postal services. The States which maintain 
separate postal systems and have entered into conventions with the Government of India are Chamba, 
Gwalior, Jind, Nabha and Patiala. Ten othcr States (Charkhari, Cochin, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Junagadh, 
Kishengarh, Orcha, Shahpura, Travancore and Udaipur) maintain separate postal systems but have 
no conventions with the Government of India. In these States the greater part of the correspondence 
within the State territory is carried by the local post office, while the branches of the [mperial Post 
Office exist at more important places and carry correspondence across the States’ frontiers. 


Telephone system has been developed in many States on lines similar to those in British India. 
Many States like Bhopal, Mayurbhanj, Kolhapur, Kashmir, Hyderabad, Baroda, Patiala, Gwalior, and 
Mysore have telephone connections with the trunk lines outside the State. Hyderabad State has started ) 
a. scheme of connecting district headquarters and commercial and industrial centres with the capital city 
of Hyderabad. It is estimated that the scheme will cost Rs. 204 lakhs. Travancore has to-day 37 
Exchanges and Public Call Offices. built at a coot of Re. 17.19. 564. 


lh nnn AIR TRANSPORT 


" - A recent development in the field of quicker communications is the air-service. In order to 
ensure close co-ordination of all forms of transport, Hyderabad has set up an Air Office under the 
State Railway Department. The Air Office is responsible for the air-line operation and for the cons- 
+o truction of aerodromes in districts. Hyderabad State has four aerodromes, one of which is the largest 
and best equipped of its kind iaIndia. Indore and Gwalior are two important airports on the Bombay- 
Delhi Air Service run by Tatas. Bhopal is connected with the rest of the world through air service. 


SHIPPING 


The world has yet to know the full story of the contribution’ made by the Indian Princes to the 
growth and development of ship-building industry in India. Cochin, Porbandar, Junagadh, Nawanagar, 
Baroda, Travancore and Bhavnagar are the leading maritime States. Cochin is to-day the most important 
port between Bombay and Colombo and has the finest harbour in the East. The utility of Veraval, 
an important port of Junagadh State, has been greatly enhanced through its connection with hinterland 
by the Junagadh State Railway. Okha, the chief port in Baroda State, is served by the Jamnagar and 
Dwarka Railway. Alleppey, Bedi, Quilon and Porbandar are being developed to accommodate ocean- 
going ships. These State ports are at present served by the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., the 
Hindustan Steamship Co., the B. |. S. N. Co., and some foreign shipping companies. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A study of Madras Government's Postwar 
Reconstruction Schemes in connection with 
Roads, Road Transport, Inland Waterways 
and Ports. 


INTRODUCTION 


In two previous issues we have tried to 
explain first the general scope of the Postwar 
Reconstruction and Development schemes of 
the Government of Madras and their provisions 
in this direction for the first Five Year Plan 
(Handbook I of this series), and then one of 
the major aspects of these schemes, viz.,. 
Agriculture, Irrigation and Forestry (Hand- 
book II). The money involved in these 
schemes over a Five Year period, was some 
where about 37 crores of rupees. We now 
turn to an activity upon which in all its 
aspects Government propose to spend another 
27% crores of rupees in the same period (exclud- 
ing the costs of Road Transport schemes, which 
have not yet been finally completed), and no 
less than 75} crores in all. So expensive a 
project should therefore be a matter of great 


public interest. 


we 


SECTION I. 


1. A National Problem. 


Every one knows that roads are necessary for people 
and goods to move across country to and from large 
cities, railway junctions and ports. In a province such 
as Madras, where agriculture is a major industry and the 
majority of the people live in villages, efficient facilities 
for the transport of agricultural products is an essential 
to the economic welfare of the province, and to the 
prosperity and development of the country as a whole. 
Yet it is a fact that there are still many Madras villagers 
to whom the word ‘road’ means not much more than a 
track for his feet and his cart-wheel, hard, hot and 
rutted in the hot weather, but only slushy and even 
impassable in the rains. He possibly also knows the road 
which this track joins, “ metalled’’, as it is described, but 
uneven, narrow and quickly pot-holed. 


He may never have seen what we call a good road, 
let alone these super-roads with tarmaced or concrete 
surfaces which are the only ones now tolerated in a 
civilized country ! 


Now, under modern conditions, with the weight and 
speed of mechanical transport increasing yearly, roads 
are so vital, not only for comfort, or all-weather 
availability, but for law and order, for business, for 
education and public health, and for strategy—in fact 
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for the well-being of the whole country—that the Post-. 
war Development Authorities both of the Government of 
India, and certainly of Madras, have decided that the 
situation we have described must be quickly and 
generously taken in hand. They realize that the time- 
factor is an important one in human life, that time 
saved is convertible into money, and that in terms of 
travel and transport, that the handicap of distance-time 
can be minimised by speed. 


2. Co-ordination. 


The subject of communications regarded as an 
all-nation affair, has been the study of an all-India 
Conference of expert Road Engineers, and the Road 
aspect of the whole problem has been split up into the 
following four categories :— 


(2) National Highways :—These are the main 
highways traversing the length and breadth of India, 
connecting ports, foreign highways, capitals of Provinces 
and of large States, and including roads required for 
strategic movements for the defence of India. They form 
the frame on which is based the entire road communication 
system of the country. 


(72) Provincial or State Highways :—These are 
all other major roads of a Province linked with the 
National Highways or the highways of adjacent Provin- 
ces or States, serving district headquarters and important 
cities within the Province or State. They act as the 
main arteries of traffic to and from District Roads 
(described below) and of commerce by road within a 
Province or State. 


(222) Duestroct Roads :—These are roads traversing 
each district, serving areas of production and markets 
and connecting these with each other or with the high- 
ways and railways. This class of roads is sub-divided 
into (a) Major District Roads and (b) Other District 
Roads, according to the traffic expected. They are the 
main branches from National or State Highways and 
take traffic into the interior of each district or equivalent 


area. 


+ 


(tv) Village Roads :—These are roads connecting 
villages and groups of villages with each other and with 
the nearest district road, main highway, railway, or river 
ghat. They are mainly farm tracks well planned and 
maintained as a unit of a designed and regulated road 


system. 


The length of roads required is based roughly on 
the geographical, agricultural and population conditions 
and takes into consideration (a) agricultural areas, (4) 
non-agricultural areas, (c) large villages, towns and 
markets, (d) future agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment in the postwar period and also makes an allowance 
for the length of the existing railway communications. 


The importance of Co-ordination has obviously 
been stressed. Since the object of all roads is tocarry 
people and goods ultimately to or from either a great 
city or a great port, it is obviously no good having a big 
British-Indian road leading to a State’s boundary, unless 
it can continue to carry the traffic easily through that 
State, and on beyond it to some principal destination. 
Similarly a State which might project a certain road of 
local expediency would find it an uneconomical proposi- 
tion unless it joined up conveniently with a Provincial 
Road outside the border. Inter-Province communications 
have to be similarly co-ordinated so that the whole 
subject becomes inevitably a national rather than a 
provincial one. 


3. How Madras Fits In. 


The Principles laid down by the Conference have 
been generally adopted in an “ All-Province’’ Scheme 
of the Government of Madras, except that, like Bombay, 
Madras have divided “ District Roads’ into ‘ Major 
District Roads’ and “ Minor District Roads’’ and the 
Madras figures showing the road-mileage at present, and 
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that envisaged in the scheme are illuminating and 
inspiring. Here is a comparative table :— 
Present Proposed 
mileage. miléage. 
Provincial main roads, now to be 
called National Highways 
essential to national communi- 


cations sai vee 2,784 2,981 
Other important Provincial 

routes bal out 1,825 2,177 
Major district roads, and other 

District Roads... ee 14,700 16,356 
Village Roads now sub-divided 

into 

Minor district roads... ce 17,360 13,368 
Village roads... je 22,000 


36,669 56,877 


(Note.—The mileage in column 2 is in accordance with the proposals 
of the Madras Government. The Government of India, so far, have 
actually approved only 2040 miles. If this latter view pertains, there 
will be a corresponding increase in the mileage of “’ Provincial 
routes ’’.) 


We are thus to have, altogether, over 20,000 more 
miles of roads in this province, and more important still 
18,000 miles of these are to be new ‘ District Minor ’, 
and ‘ Village’ Roads, the bulk of which are not to be 
the precarious tracks we have known for so long, but 
all-weather roads (except to hamlets or villages with less 
than say 500 people, for which merely dry-weather roads 
can be afforded). Although it is obvious that not every 
village in the country can have a road made for it, the 
plan does mention that ultimately, 21,600 villages now 
unconnected will be Road-connected and no village will 
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be more than five miles from a Highway or a District 
Road* In densely populated areas the distance will be 
much less. 

4. Some General Problems. 


The whole scheme, involving the expenditure of 
97°78 crores in the Five Year Plan itself, and of 47°45 
crores for the following phase, must inevitably take time 
to complete, possibly some 15 years. This is perhaps 
just as well, for as we observed earlier, there are roads 
and roads, and during that period scientists and engineers 
will discover more than they now know about how to 
make their roads stand up to the traffic they carry for 
long enough to reduce materially the tremendous cost 
of maintenance. Observe the relative figures of capital 
and recurring costs for merely the First Five Year Plan 
included in the Post-war Reconstruction Scheme for 
Roads. We are to spend 244 crores on road construction 
etc., but as much as 3}-crores on maintenance, or 13%. 
This does not mean precisely that a beautiful new road 
unless constantly attended to, will be utterly useless in 
seven or eight years ; much depends on the type of road. 
For instance a water-bound Macadam road can become 
useless in two years, or even in six months if the traffic 
is very heavy. A bitumen-surfaced road might last four 
years with mainly pneumatic-tyred traftic, but would 
deteriorate much more rapidly under iron tyres. On the 
other hand, the cement-concrete road, infinitely more 
expensive initially should last for thirty years under the 
heaviest traffic now known in India. 

The following table may here be of interest, even 
though in present conditions, the figures must be taken 
as the merest approximations. 

*In addition to this great scheme of rural road development, the 
Madras Plan, under the heading ’‘ Forests‘, allots a further 15 lakhs of 
rupees for the expansion of forest-roads. The Rampa agency iracts, 


the Coimbatore forests, and the Ulandi Valley and the Manantady and 

Kottiyur:in Malabar are all to be linked up with the district road system. 
To complete the picture, you should know that the programme involves 

either the construction or the up-grading of;over 1000 bridges. 


_ What a tremendous step forward! And what a chance for co- 
operative villagers who live in places too small to be served by Govern- 
ment-built roads, to construct their own ‘link’ in the huge chain of 


national communications ! 


¢ 


Cost of constructing and maintaining a road surface 
12 feet wide and one mile long :— 


Construction ono on emai 
Rs. Rs. 
Water Bound Macadam ... 8,000 2,000 
Bitumen surface ss 6,500 1,200 
Cement concrete oe 32.000 100 


(Note.—56th Bitumen and Concrete must be laid on a subgrade for 
water bound macadam and therefore the total cost for construction will 
be the above figures plus the 8,000. The subgrade however does not 
require maintenance). 

The virtue of Pneumatic Tyres :—The Madras Plan 
has already decided on one method for improving the 
preservation of roads for they propose to provide facili- 
ties for bullock-cart owners, by actual subsidy or loans 
on generous terms, to purchase carts fitted with pneu- 
matic tyres, or to purchase tyres for fitment to their 
carts, hoping thus gradually to eliminate that most 
destructive agency, the narrow-rimmed iron tyre, than 
which the road engineer has no worse enemy, (said Sir 
Arthur Griffin when acting as Transport Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council) unless it be the tractor-belt of a 
‘tank ’, 

5. The Spending Programme. 


We have shown that while the whole 15-year 
Scheme of road development in Madras will cost 75.23 
crores, some 66 crores are to be spent on works alone, of 
which the ‘Five Year Plan’ itself budgets for 27.78 
crores. This figure includes 7 crores to be spent on the 
top class of roads, the National Highways, and since 
these are considered definitely an all-India concern, it is 
reasonable for the Provincial Government to hope that 
the Government of India will defray the whole of this 


sum. 


It is interesting to note the rate at which 27.78 
crores are to be put out. For various reasons it will not 
be spread evenly to average 5.54 crores per annum. 
Instead, the planners have divided the period into two 
parts, one of two years, in which 6.4 crores well be spent 
from capital, on new works, and one of three years, in 
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the first of which there will be a further 1.17 crores of 
capital expenditure ; in the second and third periods (1.e., 
the fourth and fifth of the whole scheme) 18.2 crores 
will be put on new work, and 2 crores on maintenance 
of the first three years’ road-construction, a necessity 
remarked on in paragraph 4 above. 


6. Objectives Sub-Divided 


We have spoken of the increasing weight and 
speed of modern traffic, which all who have lived in 
military stations or on military routes during the war 
will readily comprehend. It is comprehensible therelore 
that even while planning and constructing new roads, 
there is a tremendous amount of urgent work to be done 
by way of repairing and improving the existing ones ; 
hence the division of the Five Year Flan into two-vear 
and three-year parts, the first of which will be occupied 
largely with :— 

(1) renewals to surfaces of roads which have 
fallen into disrepair owing to war conditions ; 

(2) immediate widening of many routes which, 
because of pressure of war work, has had to be post- 
poned. Concurrently with this, but particularly concen- 
trated upon in the later three-year period, will be :— 

(1) the upgrading of all the existing roads to the 
standards of the various classes into which they are 
divided ; 

(2) the provision of improved surfaces on important 
roads—cement-concrete surface on roads carrying heavy 
traffic, and bituminous surface on roads in built-up 
areas ; 

(3) the acquisition of lands required for the entire 
project includiag new village roads ; 

(4) the removal of all serious obstructions at 
rivers and big nullahs, by the provision of bridges, 
culverts and causeways. 

(5) the reconstruction of many horizontal and 
vertical curves to a design which will ensure safer and 
more comfortable driving by allowing better visibility 
etc. 
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(G6) the strengthening of weak bridges and cul- 
verts and the construction of bridges and causeways 
which are considered to require strengthening urgently ; 


(7) the substantial improvement of village roads 
by metalling them and providing culverts and bridges 
wherever necessary ; and 


(8) the construction of-new national highways, 
provincial highways ‘major district’ roads and some 
‘ other district ’ roads. 


Road Dimensions :—Here the decisions of the All 
India Conference of Chief Engineers relating tothe most 
suitable dimensions of the various classes of roads may 
be recorded. The first column relates to the amount 
of land required, the second the amount of actual road 
surface, in varying circumstances. (All figures are in 
lineal feet). 


Land widths. — Formation widths 
Class of road. | 'Normal. |j—— 17 
: Sh | Ai 3 | Rock 
| Nona Minimum. | — kn baal 
Natural highways 250 | 150 40 : 32 | 26 
Provincial Highways aa | 100 40 : a | oe 
District Roads 100 | 66 6 He 24 | 22 
Villlage Roads ? | 25 16 | 12 | 8 


7. The Spending Authorities, 


Hitherto the authority responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of our principal roads has been 
the District Boards, and to a lesser degree Municipalities. 
Very minor roads and village roads were laid and 
maintained by Panchayats, with or without grants from 
Government. Before the war about 1,500 miles of 
difficult roads e.g., important ghat roads, were in charge 
of the Public Works Department while owing to war 
conditions, more and more roads have been classified as 
“* Strategic Roads ”’ or “‘ Important Non-Strategic Roads ’* 
which have also been taken over by the latter authority, 
for upgrading and better maintenance. The great new 
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road schemes however demand not only a larger 
increased staff, but the transfer of the scheme from the 
purview of the Public Works Department, (who, of 
course, have very many other responsibilities besides 
roads) to that of a separate Highway Department. The 
following table gives an interesting comparison of the 
personnel of the Public Works Department to-day, and 
that to be entertained by the new Highways Depart- 


ment. 


P.W.D. and District Board. Highways 
Dept. 
Gazetted— 
Chief Engineer ne 1 1 
Superintending Engineers ... 5 9 
Executive Engineers a 36 59 * 
Assistant Engineers oe 118 283 
Subordinate staff (technical) 
(9 occupations) 510 1,406 


Subordinate staff (Ministerial ) 
(Accounts, Superintendents, 
clerks, typists, attenders, 
etc., ) ei “et 1,000 3,351 
(approx.) 


* Note.—Into this new department will be absorbed many of the 
superior and subordinate staff of the existing District Boards and Local 


Funds. 


8. The Ex.serviceman’'s Chance. 


As in the case of many of the Five Year Plan 
Schemes, expansion like this must be seriously handi- 
eapped by the present shortage of trained staff to carry 
it out. One way in which Government propose to cope 
with the difficulty is by accelerating the study courses at 
the Engineering Colleges until 100 trained men are 
being turned out annually. Then two new colleges 
one at Coimbatore and one at Chidambaram have already 
been opened in order to increase the output of trained 
men. Another progressive proposal is to send eight 
senior officers from the Presidency to study the latest 
developments of road Engineering abroad and early next 
year these officers are to spend several months in U.S.A. 
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and the United Kingdom each to specialise in such 
subjects as Road Surfaces, Road-making machinery, 
Transport, Bridges, Highways administration and 
so on. 


The demobilised soldier should certainly find great 
career Opportunities in the new Highways Department, 
for in all the above directions, Government look forward 
to obtaining the services of qualified army personnel. As 
to the chances of the technically less-qualified men, the 
Chief Engineer’s estimates speak for themselves. He 
hopes to be able to accommodate in his Communications 
Depariment a total of 62,000 men, in the proportion of 
15,000 technicians to 47,000 unskilled labour. Included 
in the former figure will be 1,800 drivers for road-rollers, 
lorries and other machines, and 1,000 men on twelve 
mobile- crusher units. Of the figure for ‘unskilled 
labour ’, there are plans to constitute 240 groups of 150 
men each, to be employed on earth work and road-sur- 
face work, leaving 11,000 vacancies in miscellaneous 
‘ unskilled ’ jobs. 


9. Materials and Tools. 


To complete the picture of an inspiring scheme, we 
append some quantity details relating to the materials 
and tools which so vast an engineering force will want. 
Much of the stuff must come from abroad, chiefly the 
major machinery items. For the remaining articles, 
large orders will be placed in India. Items such as 
4,50,000 tons of cement, nearly 65,000 tons of bitumen, 
25,000 tons of steel, and 2,50,000 tons of coal denote 
vividly that the Madras Government is not afraid to 
‘think big’ to meet the designs of the experts. 


The other “ Odds and Ends’ are interesting especially 
when it is remembered that the figures were prepared 
before a decision to supply a large number of demobilized 
soldiers on existing departmental activities. The Chief 
Engineer estimates that most of the figures given here 
should be nearly doubled, to give a correct picture of the 
total requirements when working at full pressure. 
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{i) to be imported from abroad :— 


830 steam road rollers—(530 of 8 to 10 ton 
type 300 of 5 to 6 ton type). 


700 lorries for the dual purpose of carrying 
water for consolidation and _ road 


materials. 
300 transport lorries for carrying materials. 
12 mobile stone crusher units for breaking 
granite boulders into road materials. 
30 cement concrete mixers. 
40 portable pumps with engines (4” to 6” 
suction). 
50 portable bitumen boilers with equipment 
for spraying bitumen. 
500 levelling instruments with scales. 
24 theodolities. 
600 mathematical instrument boxes for 
supervision. 
600 boxes of scales. 


100 steel tapes 100’ long. 
1,000 linen tapes 50’ long. 


(ii) to be obtained in India :— 
90,000 pickaxes. 
25,000 crowbars. 
20,000 mammaties. 
20,000 stone breaking hammers. 
2,000 sledge hammers. 


Survey instruments :— 
500 prismatic compasses. 
240 plain tables. 
900 chains with arrows. 


(N.B.—The figures shown against ‘ mixers‘, pumps, boilers should 
be doubled, because as many again as are to be imported, are 
expected to be already in the hands of professional contracting firms). 


SECTION II 


So far we have discussed only one of the factors in 
good communications namely Roads, and we are now 
bound tO diverge from purely Provincial considerations, 
since there is of course another vital factor, the Railways. 
This is technically a Central Government, rather than a 
Provincial * subject’ so we do not deal with it here per se 
but only in its inseparable relationship to Madras’ policy 
and system. Further, that system involves consideration 
of yet another set of factors, namely what kinds of traffic 
use these ‘communications ’, what interests are imvolved 
in the traffic, and what their effects on the Indian policy 
and its public have been, and are to be. So we should 
now glance at the recent past, and the future, of 
the two great “* Public Carriers ’’, the Railways, ‘and the 
Road Operators in respect of Goods Traffic and Passenger 
Trafic in the light of the most recent decisions of the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 


A Vital Problem. 
The subject is an abstruse one in that although all 


parties admit that the paramount objectives must be the 
convenience of the public and the efficiency of transport 
on a national scale, the number of ‘ interests’ hitherto 
conceined with these subjects is multiple; moreover the 
general background has within six years, changed from 
peace to war conditions and then back again, and the 
standards of post-war public requirements now demand up- 
to-date revision of such factors as speed, method and cost. 
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The fact that a policy has to be devised from the 
oint of view of national efficiency makes it one primarily 
for the Central Government; that it has also to treat 
with private enterprise, comfort and convenience, brings 
it much more into the Provincial orbit—and the two 
interests have not always been sympathetic. Neverthe- 
less, the Government of India justifiably maintain that 
national efficiency consists not only of the effective 
carrying as quickly and comfortably as possible, . of 
persons and goods, BUT ALSO OF SEEING THAT 
[at ACrivatxe DOES NOT cCOSstT THE 
COUNTRY MORE THAN THAT IT CAN AFFORD. 
In other words the two main methods of transport have 
to be so controlled that the success of one does not ruin 
the other and, further, so that individual competition 
among transport operators is not of the ‘cut-throat’ 
kind which by progressive reduction of rates, and so, 
inevitably of expenses on upkeep etc., leads to any risks 
to public safety or the security of the goods carried. 
A National Interest. 

Something in the way of national co-ordination and 
control therefore, is obviously necessary. Now, one 
very large “public carrier”’ is already in the rapid 
process of becoming a state concern, in that most of the 
private railway companies have already been bought out 
by the Government of India and the rest are to follow 
suit—and the public will demand that the State make 
them pay! The other class of ‘ public carrier ’ is still in 
private and competitive hands, namely those of the bus 
and goods lorry owners, and. short of nationalising road 
transport also, it 1s obvious that the co-ordination of 
these interesis is necessary to a national treatment of 
the ‘communication ’ problem.* 


* (Note,—We print, as apropos, an extract of Sir Arthur Griffin's 
(Acting Transport Member) inaugural address to the council of the 
Indian Roads Congress at Delhi in September last. The italics are ours.) 

First, J would say a few words about the problem of roadrail 
competition and, though J recognise you are builders o! rcads, you 
ere probably interested in the use to which they are to be put. We 
have worked hard to remove the suspicions and antagonism which 
have surrounded this problem; we have endeavoured to lay the 
plans of future co-operation and co-ordination of these two forms 
of transport, both equally essential for the economic well-being of 


the country. 
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In some of its main outlines this has long been 
before the Provincial and Central Transport Advisory 
Council consisting of representatives of various interests— 
non-ofhcials and officials—which was set up specifically 
to advise the Central Government on the whole subject. 
The intrinsic problems of peace-time transport economy, 
however, were counpletely over-shadowed during the war 
by military requirements, with the result that the 
railways and waterways certainly, and to a large extent 
road operators, found themselves all under the control of 
‘permit’ and ‘priority’ systems. Recently however a 
peace-time policy had to be reconstructed and there have 
been several meetings of the Transport Advisory Council 
to thrash out a thoroughly complicated problem, and if 
possible to codify their conclusions for posterity. 


The Work of the Transport Advisory Council. 


The last of these councils presented the Government 
of India with a set of agreed propositions among which 
the following are the principal points :— 


* The whole road system of India must be improved 
and expanded, and efforts in this direction by Provinces 
and States be co-ordinated, particular attention being 
paid to the necessity of short-haulage roads for motor 
vehicles where it would be uneconomical to lay railway 
lines, the vital objective being the opening of com- 
munications for the many localities hitherto deprived of 
road access to markets etc. 


‘ * They attach particular importance to the creation 
of a sort of backbone for the whole country consisting of 
great arterial roads, north and south and east and west, to 


Let me briefly, summarise what we have to do. Detailed 
reasons and arguments have been given publicly many times. The 
historic background you know only too well; the generation of 
transport monopoly with the Railways, the introduction of motor 
vehicles and the era of unhealthy competition which ensued, not 
only, be it noted, between the two forms of transport but amongst 
road operators themselves and which resulted in unsatisfactory 
and unreliable road services and uneconomic operation of the 


Railways. 
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be known as National Highways, these latter (for reasons 
of policy, and also because the Central Government are 
to be responsible for their construction and maintenance) 
to be under the overriding control-of the Central 
Government itself. 


* The Government should agree with the Provinces 
as to the extent of their relative spheres of authority in 
the control of these National Highways. 


* They should contrive, without damaging private 
industry or enterprise, to avoid loss to the State asa 
result of competition prejudicial to the railways by road 
transport. 


*They should contrive to avoid uneconomical 
competition and consequent risk to public safety as 
between road transport companies themselves—a conai- 
tion likely to be enhanced by the sudden availability of 
large numbers of vehicles and drivers on the disbandment 


of war establishments. 


* They should decide the nature of the controls to be 
exercised on railways, roads and inland waterways, the 
controlling authorities for each of these at the Centre and 
in the Provinces ; and should suitably amend the Motor 
Vehicles Act of 1938. ‘This latter is now out of date, 
and since it concerns only road operators and no other 
‘public carriers’, it is onesided and inadequate for 
@ national communications system. 


Good may come out of evil and one result of the war was that a 
halt was temporarily called to this undesirable state of affairs. Looking 
head it was realised that the best interests of the country demanded 
more detailed regulation and more effective co-ordination of the activie 
ties of the road operators and the Railways in order to provide the com- 
munity with the best and cheapest general transport on all routes and 
without the past tendency towards excessive concentration in certain 
areas at the expense of the undeveloped areas. 


After consultation with the Transport Advisory Council when the 
unanimous opinion was expressed that Co-ordination of road and 
rail transport was essential in some form in the public interest, a 
code of principle and practice in relation to motor transport has been 
prepared and we hope in the near future to discuss this again with the 
Transport Advisory Council and to secure a large measure of agreement. 
The belief was that co-ordination could only be achieved, firstly, by 
the amalgamation of small road interests and secondly, by 
Railway essociation in some fashion with these larger units. 
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* They should set up an independent tribunal to 
adjudicate on differences of opinions between Central 
Government and Provincial Government, or between 
Railways and road operators, and upon the difficult 
question of tariffs i.e., the rates to be charged to the 
public for the carriage of all kinds of goods and 
passengers by rail and by road. 


* They should sanction and publish a “ HIGH- 
WAYS CODE ”’ to govern all such references, 


The Problem of Co-Ordinated Control. 


Co-ordination and mutual advantage as between. 
Railways and Road Operators being thus postulated, 
there seemed to be but two alternative lines of action 
for its achievement. Either a most elaborate and 
detailed agreement must be arrived at between the two 
great Public Carriers or else there must be some sort of 
partnership between them, allowing each to pursue its 
most convenient objective and method, but sharing the 
profits in an agreed proportion. The former of these 
would have to detail the kinds of goods which each 
might handle without prejudicing the other, the rates at 
which these should be charged for, the distance over, and 
directions in which they can be carried, the controlling 
authorities for each subject, and the appeal authorities in 
the case of many inevitable disputes—and this alterna- 
tive did not appeal to the Council to be likely to make 
for an efficient national system. It is therefore to the 
recommendation they finally made, and which Govern- 
ment recently approved, that we devote the rest of our 
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Financial Association :—It has been argued that association or 
agreement should be possible without financial association. But past 
experience in this and other countries has shown that this is insufficient 
and that much more can be achieved by discussion at a table where 
community of interests exists. But there is another important factor. It 
seems at times to be thought that the co-ordination being worked for 
implies that road interests alone are being called upon to make sacrifices 
for the common good. 


We do not expect the road interests to capitulate to the Railways ; 
there are mutual sacrifices, and the contribution of the Railways will be 
serious in extent. Loss of much in the way of passenger receipts must 
be faced by the Railways and they have also accepted the fact that 
short distance goods traffic on the roads should be unrestricted. 


So 
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notes namely, that the business of rail and road transport 
should’ be a joint financial interest of the ‘ Ratlways ’ 
(synonmous, for purposes of this essay with ‘the Central 
Government’), the Provincial Governments and the 
Road Transport Companies, with profits or losses in an 
agreed proportion. 

The Solution. 


In the limited space at our disposal we cannot 
discuss all the details of the nature and extent of 
controls, the conditions of permits the terms of driving 
licences, the sanctioned distances, the rates of tabour, or 
the number and functions of control-officers, relating to 
each ‘Public Carrier’. The two most important out- 
comes of the Advisory Committee’s last meeting are that 
of the transport business in general is not to be at present 
natronalised is for the time being to be left in the main 
to private enterprise, with the State holding a financial 
share in their activities; and that an important Code 
has come into being to govern a national Communications 


policy. 


The keynotes of this Code are _ co-ordination, 
efficiency, and solvency, and we now set out its more 
important points. 

* The Railways and the Road Operators are agreed 
on the following : 

Their common interest lies in the healthy develop- 
ment of all means of transport and in particular of 
transport on improved district and village roads. 


The Railways still have, however, their statutory obligation, 
subject to certain provisos, fo carry anything that offers. With 
efficient operation and effective co-ordination there should be reason- 
able profit in the operation of motor transport—more than reasonable 
profit would be at the expense ultimately of the country. If there is 
this profit, there is every reason forthe railways participating financially 
and having some set-off to the losses they will undoubtedly suffer. 


- The alternatives are clear, either the Railways would be forced to 
adjust upwards the rates for such traffic as must perforce go by rail 
and thereby probably upset the economic state of the country or they 
become a burden on the general taxpayer. With financial participation 
and all that flows from it and with agreement between the Railways 
and the Roads services in respect of traffic, rates and fares and general 
conveniences and an effective method of securing adherence to the 
agreements so made, there is every reason te look forward to the 
public having the best the two forms of transport can offer. 
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MAP OF: MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


SHowING NaTIONAL Hick Ways AND Provincial Hich Ways 
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* The necessity for the future prosperity of the 
country of developing the uses of all forms of transport 
in their appropriate functions, of avoidance of wasteful 
duplication and hence of an effective policy of co- 
ordination. 

* The requirements of individual users and pro- 
viders of transport being subordinated to the common 
eood; and that each means adopted should be regulated 
in relation to the other and to the whole in order to 
permit safe, adequate, economical and efficient services, 
and foster sound economical conditions in transport 
including fair wages and equitable working conditions. 


* The accepted policy of full development of 
public passenger services, and short-haulage of goods, by 
road, whether rail facilities exist or not. 

* Recognition of the facts that, with unimportant 
exceptions, railways are publicly owned and controlled ; 
and that their control by the Central Government will be 
exercised in close consultation with the Provincial 
Governments in respect of both the improvement of the 
services offered by the Railways to the Public and the 
vreatest possible measure of co-ordination with other 
forms of transport. 

* Each Provincial Government will atits own cost 
establish and maintain the offices necessary for the 
effective administration and enforcement of the law as 
interpreted by this Code and will by means of Advisory 
Committees or in other suitable way provide for the 
imparting of all reasonable information to the represen- 
tatives of the interests affected. 

In particular each Provincial Government will 
create a wholetime office of Provincial Transport 
Commissioner. 

* Except on grounds of great urgency, no important 
issue of transport policy of general application will be 
decided by the Central or a Provincial Government and, 
in particular, no departure will be made from the 
provisions of this Code, without reference to a meeting 
of the Council, the conclusions of which are subject to 
ratification of the several Governments. 
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* Any dispute between Provincial Governments, or 
between the Central and a Provincial Government, 
arising out the administration of or under Motor 
Vehicles Act or out of the interpretation of this ‘‘ Code ’’, 
shall on the motion of either party to the dispute be 
referred for decision to an Arbitration Board consisting 
of one representative of each party and a third Member, 
who shall be the Chairman, selected jointly by the other 
two Members. 

* Provincial Governments and their officers will 
afford all reasonable assistance to railway administrations 
in the formation of joint road-rail companies for the 
operation of road transport in accordance with the 
accepted policy of the Provincial and the Central 
Governments. 

(2) All reasonable opportunities will be afforded 
to existing operators on the route or routes concerned to 
become shareholders in the joint road-rail or tripartite 
companies at the time of flotation. 


On routes on which joint road-rail or tripartite 
Companies have been formed, no new permits will be 
issued to other parties (unless in the opinion of the 
Transport Authority the service provided by the Companv 
is inadequate) and it is recognised that the joint road-rail 
or tripartite Company will, save in. exceptional cases, 
ultimately by absorption or amalgamation with any or 
existing interests remaining on the route or routes attain 
to a monopoly. 

In granting or renewing a stage carriage permit for 
a distance exceeding 50 miles between places connected 
by railways the Transport Authority should have regard 
to the adequacy of the existing or prospective service 
between the two places afforded by the railwav. 


Railways (and Steamer Companies) or their 
accredited contractors should normally be granted permits 
to operate collection and delivery services within suc! 
a radius of any railway station (or Steamer ghat) not 
being more than ten miles, as may be considered 
reasonable by the Authority, having regard to all the 
circumstances. 
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Applications by railways, or by joint concerns in 
which railways have a financial share, for public carrier 
permits between places connected by railway or comple- 
mentary to railway shall be given equal consideration by 
Transport Authorities, with due regard to the need and 
the benefits of the co-ordination which should result, to 
that given to applications from other persons. 

Every public carrier’s permit should normally 
imclude authorizition to carry any goods anywhere 
within a “free zone” conforming to the size and 
configuration of the local traffic area. 

(Note.—This might be roughly equivalent to a circle or not less 
than 3 miles radius from the centre of a small town, increasing to 
15 miles in the case of a very large city.) 

A publ carrier’s permit, valid for a distance not 
exceeding 50 miles from the centre of the town in which 
the operator has his place of business, should normally 
be expressed to include all routes lying within some 
conveniently defined sector of a circle of approximately 
90 miles radius from that centre, or specified routes lying 
within the eirele. 

A public carrier's permit valid for a distance exceeding 
50 miles trom that centre should .normally be expressed 
as valid outside the “ free zone’”’ and the “‘sector’”’ if any, 
for a specific route or routes only. ‘ Free zones”’ may if 
necessary be added at other towns on the route or routes. 

The Provineial 'Transport Commissioner will grant 
or renew any public carrier’s permit valid for distances 
between 50 and 100 miles between places served by 
railway. Beyond that (i.e. over 100 miles) he will only 
consider such a grant, when after hearing interested 
parties, including the railway administration concerned 
and with due regard to the needs of the area for transport 
to the interests of existing road operators and to the need 
for co-ordination between road and rail, he considers that 
there is strong economic justification for it, and then 
only to a distance not exceeding 200 miles. If this 
should be on National Highways, he will have to consult 
the Central Government, first. 

|N.B.—There is, actually, provision for a Provincial Authority to 


grant (after consulting the Central Government) a permit for distance 
exceeding 200 miles but this will be only in very exceptional cases.| 
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Subject always to the provisions of clause 4 (1) the 
Provincial Government will, in giving directions to the 
Provincial Transport Authority regarding the control of 
transport on National Highways, pay due regard to the 
advice of the Central Government. 


In particular, the Provincial Transport Commissioner 
(or Authority) should not grant or renew any public 
carrier’s permits for a distance exceeding 100 miles 
along a National Highway between places connected 
by railway without prior consultation with the Central 
Government. 


How This Code Affects the Province of Madras 


Some months ago Government received a recommen- 
dation of the Post-War Reconstruction Committee in 
favour of the state ownership of public passenger motor 
transport. ‘T’his resolution caused considerable specula- 
tion among those engaged in the motor transport and 
allied businesses, who wondered how their interests and 
prospects were affected. The general outcome is as 
follows :— 

Government are in favour of state ownership as the 
ultimate aim of their policy. At the same time many 
factors, such as the shortage of vehicles and trained 
personne! and the possibility of an elected Government, 
which will have a right to make its own decision in a 
matter of such fundamental importance, make it 
impossible to take any far-reaching steps towards the 
ultimate objective at this juncture. The «tmmedrate 
objectives of Government are the improvement of the 
services offered to the public and their co-ordination wrth 
other means of transport, particularly the railways. 


As regards the first (under G.O. No. 1467, Home, 
dated 7th May 1945) small bus operators will amalga- 
mate into concerns of such a size that they can afford to 
maintain proper facilities for maintenance and repair of 
their vehicles. The small bus owner who had no facilities 
for looking after his bus properly, or could not afford to 
do so or to maintain ‘reserve’ buses, has long been an 
obstacle to the improvement of bus services, and for a 
considerable time the Government have been placing 
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before him the advantages of, and need for, amalgama- 
tion. The unwillingness of the Government of India to 
release to such small concerns ‘controlled’ vehicles, 
which are in short supply and have to be put to the 
best use, made necessary more active methods than 
persuasion. The effect of this G. O. is that hereafter 
permits for new routes or for new services on existing 
routes will be granted only to operating concerns owning 
at least twenty buses, and having facilities for their 
repair and maintenance, and that the permits of small 
owners will not be renewed after 3lst December 1945 
unless they have become part of such a concern. 
Provision is made for the Provincial Motor Transport 
Controller to act as arbitrator in case of dispute over 
the terms of amalgamation. 

A well organised road transport system is of para- 
mount interest to the Provincial Government and the 
co-ordination of road and rail passenger services is of not 
less interest to the Central Government, of which the 
railways are now a department. The Central Government 
propose to prevent wasteful competition between road 
and rail services by forming with existing operators joint 
road-rail companies to run bus services. The Govern- 
ment of Madras have agreed to the promotion of such 
companies, and will be a partner in them, normally 
taking a share equal to that of the Central Government. 
Existing operators will not be subject to any pressure to 
join such companies or to discrimination if they refuse, 
but it is hoped that the manifest advantages will be 
sufficient persuasion. Such a company would be pro- 
tected from competition, to the extent, that, if all the 
present road operators joined it and so it held a de facto 
monopoly, new permits would not be given to any new 
operator on the route in question. On routes operated 
by both a joint road-rail company and private operators, 
Government would normally offer any additional permits 
to the road-rail company. 


Provincial Machinery. 


We have elsewhere remarked (para 7 of Section I) 
that the responsibility for the maintenance of roads in 
this Province has been divided between the District 
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Boards and the Public Works Department. In pre-war- 
days, of the 36,670 miles of roads, 35,270 miles came 
under the former authority and only 4,400 miles of 
ghat roads, canal bank roads and tank bunds under the 
latter. During the war the latter figure was 
increased by 2,600 miles of roads considered of special 
military importance. Meanwhile by 1943 the old 
working arrangement had begun to come under review 
as regards its efficiency, of owing to the District Boards 
having many other activities to finance (Public Health, 
Education etc.) and the comparative inelasticity of their 
revenues the maintenance of roads to cope with modern 
traffic could not, despite the best intentions of Presidents 
and Engineers of the board, be considered satisfactorv. 


Consequently, parallel with the deliberations of the 
Road Transport Advisory Council, Delhi, the Madras 
Government decided to organise a separate ‘Highways 
Department” to take over not only the roads of military 
importance but all other principal roads in the Presi- 
dency, amounting in total to some 13,700 miles. These 
latter include (a) all roads now classified as trunk roads ; 
(b) all other roads or portions of roads which are proposed 
to be classified as National Highways or Provincial 
Highways in the Post-war Plan, and (c) important inter- 
district roads, and (d), marketing, second class and other 
roads not included in them but which connect impor- 
tant agricultural centres with markets and industrial 
centres with consuming areas and important railway 
stations, all of which will eventually be classified as 
major district roads. Roads in the partially excluded 
areas of Vizagapatam, East and West Godavari, the 
Malabar strategic roads and the ghat roads which are 
now maintained by the regular Public Works Depart- 
ment will also be handed over to the Highways Depart- 
ment. 


The remaining roads are those which are classified 
in the Post-War Reconstruction Schemes as “Other 
district and village roads’’, and these are to be left as 
regards their maintenance, under the District Board 
authorities. 
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The Highways Department 


The following are the principal organisational chan- 
ges consequent on the above decisions of Government:— 


All the engineers now in charge of road com- 
munications will henceforth belong to the Highways 
Department which will consist of a Chief Engineer, 
Superintending Engineers and Divisional Engineers 
(now District Board Engineers) and Executive Engineers 
of the Provincial Public Works Department now in 
charge of road divisions, with Assistant Engineers and 
their subordinate establishments. 


The Divisional Engineers will be in executive 
charge of both Government roads and District Board 
roads (as also of the non-roads works of the District 
Boards) and will control both the Government and 
District Board staff referred to above. Assistanf 
Engineers from the Highways Department will be lent 
to the District Boards for District Board work. 


On the formation of the Highways Department, the 
annual grants amounting to Rs. 35°72 lakhs now given 
by Government to District Boards for the maimtenance 
of and special repairs to trunk and important marketing 
roads, and the annual grants amounting to about Rs. 1°28 
lakhs now given by Government to Municipal Councils 
for the maintenance of trunk roads, will be withheld. 


The cost of maintenance of all roads taken over 
by Government (expected to amount, at 75% over 
pre-war rates, to 144 lakhs, gross, annually) will be met 
entirely from Provincial funds. 

Since the roads left to the responsibility of local 
bodies have already suffered for want of funds (and will 
therefore require extra finance for the new standards of 
maintenance) either the whole amount of compensation 
for loss of tolls and motor licence fees, etc., or ‘ad hoc’ 


Government grants of equivalent amount, viz. Rs. 64 


lakhs, are to be earmarked for District Boards, without 
any deduction for the tolls which they collect even on 
those roads which Government are now to take over for 
better maintenance. There was a further drain on 
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District Boards which is now to be adjusted in their 
favour. Hitherto they had to spend from their general 
resources some 25 lakhs per annum specifically on roads, 
in addition to the ‘compensation’, and grants allowed bv 
Government for the same purpose. Under the new 
arrangement however, they will be called upon to spend a 
lesser figure (amounting to about 19 lakhs) from their 
general resources, their balance expenditure on these roads 
being met from compensation. for all loss of tolls, etc., 
or the equivalent ’ad hoc’ grants proposed to be paid by 
Government. 


Road Maintenance. 


The ‘maintenance’ figure in the penultimate note 
above may require a little amplification. It is based on 
the allotment decided upon by Government, as a 
minimum necessity in 1941. Allowance haviny to be 
made for a 75% rise on the pre-war schedule of rates, : 
commitment of as much as Rs. 144 lakhs gross is under- 
taken in connection with the roads now to be taken over 
by Government under the new svstem. Over and above 
this, expenditure on the maintenance of roads to be left 
with local bodies will amount to Rs. 76 lakhs. In other 
words, the total expenditure on the maintenance of 
existing roads of the Province must rise to Rs, 220 lakhs 
per year. This figure is actually a bare minimum, for 
after the reconditioning and upgrading of all inportant 
roads have been undertaken and completed, the assump- 
tion is that traffic will considerably increase, which will 
make any savings on maintenance very unlikely. Govern- 
ment, however, expect to find about Rs. 40 lakhs by 
their stoppage of grants to local authorities for the 
maintenance of Trunk marketing roads, and by income 
from rest houses, avenues etc., which would reduce 
Government’s extra commitment on the main provin- 
cial communications, to Rs. 104 lakhs. 


So much for the machinery responsible for construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads. Weclose witha table 
to demonstrate the distribution of authority regulating 
the persons and vehicles using these roads. 
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The whole Province is divided into the following 
seven zones. 


Name ot the districts in the zone. Headquarters of 
| 7 the zone. 
l. Vizagapatam, East Godavari, Kistna 
and Guntur on ... Jajahmundry. 
Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
Bellary, Nellore and Chittoor ... Cuddapah. 
3. Chingleput, North Arcot and South 
Arcot ee ..» Vellore. 
4, Salem Trichinopoly and Tanjore... Trichinopoly. 
)». Ramnad, Madura and Tinnevelly. Madura. 
6. Coimbatore, the Nilgiris, Malabar 
and South Kanara ... Coimbatore. 
7. Madras eos ... Medrad, 


tO 


Hach zone (excepting Madras which has its own 
special authority) has a Regional Transport Authority 
with a full-time Regional ‘Transport Officer. The 
composition of the Regional Authority is as follows :— 

(a) The District Magistrate of the 


district where the headquarters is; Chairman. 
situated bi Bay 
(b) The District Magistrate of } 
each of the other districts included ¢ Vice-Chairman. | 
in a  . gl ys | 
(c) The Regiona ransport Secretary an x- 
Officer e ‘ es a ecutive Officer. ' Members. 
(d) The presidents of the District 
Boards of the districts comprising 
the region a ree ee J 


The Regional Transport Authority is to deal with all 
matters concerning Transport within the Region, except- 
ing the licensing of drivers, the issuing of conductors’ 
certificates, the registration of vehicles (including 
cancellation of registration) and transfers of ownership. 
All the Regional Transport Authorities will work under 
the supervision of the Provincial Transport Authority 
which includes among others two non-officials, one to 
represent the northern districts and the other to represent 
the southern districts. The Provincial Transport Con- 
troller is the Chairman of the Provincial Authority. 
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SECTION III 


1. Canals Come into Their Own. 


So far we have only discussed “ communications ”’ 
by land. But there is another mode of transporting 
goods as distinct from passenger traffic, which, both 
because of its comparative cheapness, and because it 
relieves congestion on railways and roads, is of definite 
importance, and that is by barge and boat. War condi- 
tions have forced the value of inland waterways upon 
public notice, and the Government of Madras Five Year 
Plan makes considerable provision for much improve- 
meni and some extension, of the eanal systems on the 
East and West coasts of the Presidency. 


The most interesting of the expansion schemes is 
the construction of one completely new canal, linking up 
the Vedaranyam Canal with the southern end of the 
Buckingham Canal. It will take 4 years to build and 
cost 25 lakhs of rupees, and its important result will be 
to provide the East Coast with a complete inland water- 
way from Cocanada to Port Calimere, a distance of 
approximately 600 miles. 


Besides this project, there are eight different schemes 
for improvement of the North and South Buckingham 
Canals on the Carnatic Coast, and six others to benefit 
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various sections of the West Coast Canal system, exten- 
ding from British Cochin, through Ponnani Taluk and 
up to Calicut. 


2. Requirements Various. 


There is a certain variety in the problems to be 
faced; adequate shore accommodation for goods, and for 
staff, adequate wharts for boats to unload at, and 
approach roads to those wharfs, the widening of narrow 
reaches, the improvement of inlets and outlets of drain- 
age channels, anti-malarial measures, anti-silting mea- 
sures, re-setting of canal banks to prevent erosion, cons- 
truction or improvement of locks, the raising and streng- 
thening of banks against floods—these are the main 
desiderata. 


3. Some Schemes Examined. 


In more detail, here are some of the localities 
concerned, and the budget provision for the improvement 
and development of their canais. 


A.—EAST COAST—ALL-PROVINCE SCHEMES 
North and South Buckingham Canals 


Note:—A separate Executive Engineer’s Division is being tormed 
to supervise the maintenance of the 260-mile long Buckingham Canal. 
Extra trained staff are to be appointed as follows :— 


Ist year. 2nd year 3rd year 4th year. 
Asst. Engineers J 2 2 nil. 
Supervisors 2 5 5) 2 


(a) Health and Amenvties 

Scheme 136. Capiial...Rs. 50,000 ; Recurring Rs, 
10,000 (To take 2 years). Anti-Malarval measures and 
the improvement of existing quarters. | 

Increased drinking water supply. Provision of 
waiting sheds for boatmen. 

Scheme. 142. Capital...14 lakhs. 

Recurring...Rs. 20,000. (To take 2 years). 
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New quarters for lock-men and supervisors. 


(b) Traffic facileties. 

Scheme 132. Capital...4$ lakhs; Recurring Ks. 
7,000. To provide extra wharves and landing places in 
Madras between Barber’s Bridge and Mylapore Bridge ; 
also firewood depots and godowns. To widen narrow 
reaches, and build an approach road. 


(c) Engineering works and structures. 


Scheme 135. Capital...Rs. 75,000; Recurring—Rs. 
10,000. The Canal in its course receives a large amount 
of Drainage. Inletsand outlets are eitner not working 
properly, or are insufficient in number. ‘To prevent 
silting, these are to be attended to in the first two vears. 


Scheme 144. Capital...Rs. 3,00,000; Recurring... 
Rs. 10,000; Salting is again the subject. The canal! 
crosses many streams, and every fresh current is liable to 
deposit silt. To keep the channel course clear, dredgers 
are necessary, and form the principal item in the capital 
outlay contemplated. 


Another source from which the silting-up evil 
derives, is the erosion of the sowl on the canal banks. 
The following three schemes are designed to combat this 


trouble. 


Scheme 138. Capital Rs.3,00,000. Recurring Rs. 1,000. 
Between the Adyar and the Cooum rivers in Madras, 
where silting-up is a nuisance, a concrete lining is pro- 
posed for the inner slopes of the banks. The time to be 
taken is four years. 


Scheme 139. Capital Rs. 1,00,000. Recurring 
Rs. 2,000. Similar arrangements are to be made in other 
reaches of the canal, where canal banks are inclined to 


fall in. 


Section 143. Capital Rs. 1,50,000. Recurring Rs. 5,000. 
In some places the canal suffers from the sea-back-waters, 
or floods rushing in and obliterating the channel, because 
the banks are too low or too weak. In other places where 
the banks are too high the pressure from the flanks tends 
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to make the canal sides, or bed, bulge and obstruct the 
channel. ‘The remedy lies in either raising and streng- 
thening, or lowering the banks as the case may be, and 
the work under these schemes will be carried out in 
three years. 


B. EAST COAST (PARTICULAR AREA 
SCHEMES), 
The Vedaranyam Canal, 


There are in the Plan two major projects which 
both concern the Vedaranyam Canal, in South Madras. 
There is at present no connection between the South 
end of the Buckingham Canal and the more southern 
waterway, and the completion of a 600 mile route for 
boat-traffic trom Cocanada to Port Calimere, by cutting 
through the stretch which now separates the two systems 
is obviously most desirable. 

Scheme 147. Contemplates an outlay of Rs. 25 lakhs 
of capital, over a four year period (4 lakhs each in the 
first two years and 10 and 7 in the succeeding years) to 
construct a new up-to-date canal to connect up the two 
main waterways of the east Coast. 


Scheme 146. concerns the 30—mile long Vedaranyam 
Canal itself, which is at present not in good condition. 
Shoals have to be cleared ; two new locks and regulators 
are required and, in order to maintain a navigable depth 
throughout the canal’s length, a dredger will have to be 
bought. 


The capital sum to be expended on a three-year 
project (which is not to commence till 1949) is 6 lakhs 
of rupees, in allotments of 14, 24 and 2 lakhs per annum. 
The recurring cost on those years is estimated at not 
more than Rs. 10,000. 

West Coast 


(a) Health and Amenities :—Scheme 137,— 
Capital Rs. 50,000. Recurring 1,000, Accommoda- 
tion for boatmen and passengers, and the addition of new 
wharves and landing places, on the Ponnant.Cochin 
Canal, are here to be provided for within two years. 
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(b) Traffic. Scheme 134. Capital Ks. 2,80,000. 
Recurring Rs. 5,000. The Elathur Kallai land is 
marrow. and cannot accommodate large boats. The 
scheme provides for widening and reparring the canal, 
especia/ly in a reach near Calicut where it runs through 
a laterite ridge. The time projected is three years. 


Scheme 133. Capital Rs. 40,000. Recurring Rs. 1,000. 
Similar improvements on a smaller scale are to be made 
to the Kalvattu Canal in British Cochin. 


(c) Engineering and Structural Works :— 
Scheme No. 140. Capital Rs. 75,000. Recurring Rs..2,000. 
The backwaters behind Badagara connect up with the 
Elathur-Kallai Canal, and thence to the Calicut-Ponnani- 
Cochin Canal. There isa short, narrow and shallow 
channel out of Badagara. In order to give adequate 
access to traffic, this is to be widened, deepened and 
revetted within two years. 


Scheme No. 141. Capital Rs. 1,50,000—Recurring 
Rs. 3,000. Onareach of the Ponnani-Cochin Canal, 
between Tanor and Kottayi, which has been recently 
restored, two temporary locks were expected to regulate 
waterlevels. ‘hese are now to be converted into perma- 
nent structures within two years. 


Scheme No. 145. Capital Rs. 50,000. Recurring 
Rs. 1000. At Payyoli, there is a short length of canal on 
the navigation route from Badagara to Calicut, on which 
alock stands. This is too small to allow of traffic by 
large boats, and this is to be reconstructed within two 
years, so that the canal will be working simultaneously 
with the KHlathur Kallai Canal improved under 
Scheme 134, 
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SECTION IV 


In a study of the Province’s communications system 
and the plans for its improvement, a note about Ports 
must finda place, since so much of the goods traffic 
which will use the road system is imported from abroad, 
or has been sold overseas, and must therefore be able to 
call on port facilities to handle it. 


The main ports of the Presidency and the only ones 
capable of berthing, i.e. tying up ata wharf-side, big 
cargo vessels are Madras on the Bay of Bengal and 
Cochin on the Indian Ocean. These, like the other great 
ports of India, Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, have 
Boards of Commissioners to administer them, subject to 
the over-riding authority not of the Provincial Govern- 
ments but of the Government of India. Since Madras 
and Cochin are only indirectly connected with Provincial 
development projects, we omit discussion of them. But 
trade requires that there should be loading and unloading 
facilities at many other places on the Province’s coast 
line, most.of them served by railways and or major roads, 
and itis to these that the Post War Reconstruction 
Committee have given their special attention. 
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which will use the road system is imported from abroad, 
or has been sold overseas, and must therefore be able to 
call on port facilities to handle it. 


The main ports of the Presidency and the only ones 
capable of berthing, i.e. tying up ata wharf-side, big 
cargo vessels are Madras on the Bay of Bengal and 
Cochin on the Indian Ocean. These, like the other great 
ports of India, Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, have 
Boards of Commissioners to administer them, subject to 
the over-riding authority not of the Provincial Govern- 
ments but of the Government of India. Since Madras 
and Cochin are only indirectly connected with Provincial 
development projects, we omit discussion of them. But 
trade requires that there should be loading and unloading 
facilities at many other places on the Province’s coast 
line, most-of them served by railways and or major roads, 
and it is to these that the Post War Reconstruction 
Committee have given their special attention. 
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More Harbours are Wanted 


While the 14 minor ports on the West Coast provide 
fairly secure anchorage, and shipping operations can be 
carried out even in bad weather, there are 23 minor 
ports on the East Coast of which only one, viz., Cocanada, 
ranks asa harbour. Now that the war is over, India’s 
coastal and foreign trade is likely to become busier than 
ever before, so the efficiency of minor ports will bea 
public demand. The Five Year Plan has formulated 
two projects to meet that demand, Schemes No. 45 
and 148, the former of which is classified under “All 
Province Schemes’, while the latter, naturally, as it 
concerns only Tuticorin, is a “Particular Area Scheme’’. 


General Rehabilitation 


Under Scheme No. 45, nine minor ports are to have 
a total of over 24 crores of rupees spent on them in the 
five year period, the capital expenditure in each succeeding 
year being approximately 1 lakh, 64 lakhs, 413 
lakhs, 36 lakhs and 243 lakhs. The construction of new 
cargo-jetties on the foreshore, with approach roads, etc ; 
improvements and additions to existing wharves and 
godowns ; the provision of cranes; and the dredging of 
bars ; and entrances, and of the wharves themselves, wil! 
account for some 73 lakhs of outlay, (though the P.W.R. 
Report does not detail the proportions allocated to speci- 
fic localities). The balance of the capital expenditure 
will go on the purchase of 2 dredgers at a cost of Rs. 
40,00,000 each, and of two motor launches, two fuel and 
water tenders and two anchor boats, at an inclusive 
estimate of Rs. 3,20,000/— (The dredgers are to be 30 
inch cutter suction trailer dredgers, with 2000 ton 


hoppers). 


More Employment. 


Naturally such large works will mean increased 
employment, much of it suitable for demobilized soldiers. 
The extra land staff includes one Executive, and three 
Assistant Engineers, 6 Supervisors and 4 Draughtsmen, 
while the dredging staff will be increased by a Dredging 
Master, a Navigator, five Engineers, of varying grades, 


drivers, winchmen, firemen, greasers, lascars, etc. 
numbering about 40 in all, without labour for the 
dredgers which is estimated at about 100 men. 


Tuticorin. 


The other Port Scheme viz., No. 148, involves the 
spending of some 94 lakhs at the port of Tuticorin. This 
is already a harbour of some importance, and has long 
needed a dry-dock, at which the dredger * Tuticorin’ can 
be overhauled, etc., instead of having to be handled at 
considerable cost at the Railway Dock at Mandapam. 
In addition to this extra wharf, facilities in the way of a 
erab-dredger, cranes and workshop appliances are to be 
procured, while further expenditure will be incurred on 
screw pile jetties, sheds, approach roads, and railway 
sidings. The main object of the project is to enable the 
port to accommodate coastal steamers of 18 feet draught, 
and is expected to be completed in three years, if Rs. 4 
lakhs are spent in each of the first two, and 14 in the 
last year. 


MADRAS PLANS FOR COMMUNICATIONS 
I. Special Priority Scheme 


Subject of development with | 
Serial Number and 


Capital | Recurring Total 
name of Scheme | 


Rs. Rs. Rs, 
6. Organisation of an acce- | 
lerated course to train 
subordinate staff requi- 
red for the execution of 


post-war road develop- | 
ment programme me 45,000 © 1,20,000 1,65,000 


II. All Province Schemes 


43. Road Development—5' | | 
year programme ... 24,60,00,000 | 3,17,00,000! 27,77,00,000 


44, Supply of pneumatic, 
tyres for bullock carts. (Cost not worked out) 


45, Construction of Jetties | 
and improvements to | | 
certain minor ports...; 2,53,45,000 | 40,000) 2,53,85,000 
46, Rameswaram Ship Canal. 79,46,000 | .. | 79.46,000 
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145. Improvement of “Payyoli 
146. Improvement of Veda- 
147. Linking Vedaranyam and 
148. Improvement to Tuti- 
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II]. Particular Area Scheme 


Subject of development with | | 
Serial Number and | Capital Recurring | Total 
name of Scheme. | 
ps 
132. Improvement to Buck- Rs. | Rs. ! Rs. 
ingham Canal (South). 4,50,000 7,000. 457,000 
133. Improvement to — : | | 
Canal... 40,000 | 1,000; 41,000 
134. Remodelling _—Elathur | 
Kallei Canal 2,80,000 5000, 2,85,000 


135. Improvement to North | 
and South Buckingham 2 
Canal (improving inlets | 
and outlets)... . | 

136. Improvements to North | 
and South Buckingham | 
Canal; (provision of 
quarters, water sheds, | 
etc.) = pes a | 

137. Improvements to Pon-. 
nani-Cochin Canal ... | 

138. Improvements to South) 
Buckingham Canal | 
(rivetting of slopes | 
between Adyar and, 
Cooum) 

139. Improvements in other 
reaches of the South 
Buckingham Canal ...| 

140. Remodelling Badagara 
a aaa a a 

141. Locks at the end of 
Tannur-Kotayi reach ... | 

142. North and South Buck- | 
ingham Canal (Quarters | 
for lock establishments | 


- and supervisors) : 
143. North and South Buck- 


ingham Canal and (rais- | | 
ing and strengthening | 
of banks). | 


144. North and South Buck- 


ingham anal (pur- 
chase of three dredgers 
for North Buckingham 
Canal) 


lock and Canal 


ranyam Canal ... 
Buckingham Canal 
corin Port se bis 


10,000 85,000 


75,000 
50,000 | 10,000 60,000 
50,000 ! 1,000 51,000 

| 
3,00,000 1,000!  3,01,000 
1,00,000 | 2,000! _1,02,000 
| 
75,000 | 2,000} 77,000 
1,50,000 | 3,000} 153,000 
| | 
1,25,000 2,000} 1,27,000 
| | 
1,50,000 5 000) 1,55,000 
3,00,000 | 10,000  3,10,000 
50,000 1,000 51,000 
6,00,000 | 10,000  6,10,000 
25,00,000 mae RDO 
9,46,000 . |. 9,46,000 


Total... /28,55,87, 000 | 3 19, 30, 000, 31,75,07,000 


No. 3196 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


Bombay, India, November 7, 1946 


UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Reiteration of Proposed Nationalization of 
1—1055 Provincial Road Services 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR? f Yb? ? [ | 
~ I have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatches nos, 2849 

of June 10, 1946, reporting the proposed nationalization of the pu re w 
Bombay provincial road transport system and 3187 of October 30,/ 
1946, entitled "Decision by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to “ 
Take Over Services of the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramway. .._».>. 
Company", Reference was made in the latter despatch to the cui 

~ remark of a Municipal Corporator that some representatives of 
the Corporation had been categorically informed by the Bombay 
Government that if the Corporation did not take over the Company's 
services the Government would do so, Later developments, besides 
proving the truth of this statement, lay bare the Bombay Governe 


ment's plans on the subject of nationalization of public services 
in clearer perspective and ampler magnitude, 


> a ‘ 


There is enclosed a copy of a news item published in the 
Times of India of November 1, 1946, reporting that "motor trans~ 
port services in Bombay Province are proposed to be taken over 
and run under a Government Department according to a scheme of 
nationalisation now being considered by the Provincial Transport 
Board in Bombay", The report says that it is Government's aim 
to “control and organise the services entirely in the public 
interest and in coeordination with rail and sea transport." The 
process of nationalization will, it is added, begin next year and 
extend gradually to cover the whole province, While the con- 

, trolling interest in the new experiment will rest entirely with 
the Government, it is stated that the railways will be invited 
"to join and take a 25 percent share of the profits", It will be 
noted that this new scheme deletes from participation the local 
self-governing bodies included in the plan reported in Bombay's 
despatch no, 2849 under reference. At a press conference on 
October 26, 1946, Mr. L. M. Patil, Bombay's Minister for Re- 
construction and Excise, announced that the Government intended 
to set apart Rs,34,468,000 ($10,340,400) for nationalization of 
public transport in the province, 

; 
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AIR MAIL Despatch 3196 


Bombay, Indi 
Nov. 7, 1946. 
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Newspaper reports since then reflect the concern which the 
Government's plans have caused among private motor companies, It 
is stated that steps are being taken by the operators to impress 
on Government the undesirability of nationalization, 


In a memorandum on the subject prepared recently, the Indian 
Roads and Transport Development Association argues that the 
existing Indian Motor Vehicles Act gives the Provincial Governments 
wide powers to supervise and control motor transport so as to 
secure efficient and reliable service to the public. The Association 
expresses the opinion that the Act has not been given a chance to 
prove its worth because of the war-time conditions in which it has 
so far operated, The Association feels that consequently the 
Government has been denied the experience that it might have gained 
through its operation under normal conditions, It apparently thinks 
that Government has no justification for proceeding with nationali- 
zation unless the Indian Motor Vehicles Act has failed to serve 
the object which the Government has in view, 


Mr, T.R.S. Kynnersley, President of the Indian Roads and Trans- 
port Development Association, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Association in Bombay on October 31, 1946, “viewed with alarm the 
report that one or two Provincial Governments were thinking of 
nationalising road services"; he cited the failure of Germany and 
Northern Ireland in this direction, to support his argument, 


"Flexibility", he continued, "is an important characteristic of 
road transport, and this will be lost in an organisation where 
control is highly centralised. ... The road transport operator is 
in intimate touch with the conditions prevailing in his locality, 
He is therefore in a far better position to anticipate demand and 
Supply than an over-centralised organisation can ever be", Mr. 
Kynnersley, however, made it clear that he did not advocate a 
laissez faire policy, A middle course between laissez faire and 
nationalization would, he felt, provide adequate safeguards and 
give force and direction to the country's orderly development, 

He therefore urged that any reorganization of road services should 
be within the framework of the Indian Motor Vehicles Act which 
gave the Provincial Government sufficient powers of control, 


Commenting on the Government's scheme to nationalize road 
transport, the Times of India of November 2, 1946, in an editorial 
note on the subject, regarded it as "a big departure from the 
former roaderail co-ordination in which the private operator was 
allowed a place", There are enclosed five copies of the Times of 
india's editorial comment, The paper asked whether it was worth 
while spending the necessarily large amount of time, energy and 
money on an experiment of the kind when there were so many more 
urgent problems demanding attention, The paper shared Mr. 
Kynnersley's views against nationalization of the road services, 
and felt that the coeordination of all forms of transport necessary 
to ensure the country's needs as fully and as quickly as possible 
should be obtained through the creation of a supervisory body. 


Pertinent 
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Pertinent to the subject is the following comment reported 
to have been made by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya recently: “Services 
run by District Boards or Government are apt to be very much less 
efficient and very mch (more?) perfunctory than those run by 
individual owners, There is the fact of personal question and 
personal interest which account for the promptness and efficiency 
of the latter", 


Some quarters not opposed to nationalization feel that, by 
taking over the road services the Government would be compelled 
to maintain the roads in a better condition than it has cared 
or attempted to do so far, 


It is reckoned that before the commencement of the war there: 
were in the Province 3,543 buses, and at the close of it 2,614; 
and it is calculated that from the sum of $10,340,400 allocated 
for the scheme the Bomb&y Government would be able to put 7,000 
more vehicles on the road, 


Respectfully yours, 


. ‘. 


George 9, LeMont 
American Consul 


Enclosures: 


1. Copy of news item, Times of India, Bombay, 
November 1, 1946 

2. Copy of editorial, Times of India, Bombay, 
November 2, 1946, in quintuplicate 


$70(810.1) 
C.D.WITHERS:igp:me 


Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi 
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AIR MAIL Enclosure no, 1 to despatch no, 3196 dated November 7, 1946, 
from George D, LaMont, American Consul, Bombay, India, entitled 
"Reiteration of Proposed Nationalization of Provincial Road 
Services", 


Copysmce 
Times of India, Bombay, November 1, 1946 


GOVERNMENT TO RUN Cc 
Nationaligation Scheme in Bombay 


Motor transport services in Bombay Province are proposed to 
be taken over 4nd run under a Government Department according to 
a scheme of nationalisation now being considered by the Provincial 
Transport Board in Bombay, it is understood, 


The plan, which has yet to be scrutinised by the Government, 
contemplates the elimination of private operators of motor transport 
services throughout the province, 


The plan, further, envisages the creation of a statutory body 
to control and organise the services entirely in the public interest 
and in co-ordination with rail and sea transport. 


According to a reliable source, the process of nationalisation 
is to begin next year and the scheme will be extended gradually to 
cover the whole province, Existing operators are to be compensated 
in respect of serviceable vehicles and equipment, as well as the une 
expired terms of their permits to conduct the services, They will 


not be entitled, however, to a share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. 


The. controlling interest in the new venture will remain with 
the Government, but the railways will be invited to join and take a 
25 per cent. share of the profits, The scheme visualises the 
appointment of a provincial transport commissioner, who will be 
at the head of the organisation, 


To maintain the efficiency of the transport services, in view 
of the lack of competition, a high standard will be set for reqmit- 
ment, which will be done through the Public Service Commission, 

The scheme now under consideration contemplates the absorption of 
the staff now employed by private enterprises, 


Enclosure no. 2 to despatch noe 3196 dated November 7, 1946, 
George D.LelMont, American Consul, Bomba, India, entitled 
ligation o& Provincial Road 


Services". 


Times of India, Bombay, November @, 194.6 
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* ROAD SERVICES | 


' Bombay’s Ministry is appa- 
. rently determined to follow the 
policy of Government ope-. 
ration of road services. The, 
recent official announcement 
on the five-year reconstruc- 
‘tion plan contains the: cryp- 
tic statement that “the na- 
“tionalisation of public trans- 
“port in the province will cost 
“Government Rs. 3,44,68,000.” 
Though no details of its inten-/| 
tions have been vouchsafed by 
the Ministry, the scheme being | 
considered by the Provincial | 
| Transport Board seems a point-' 
‘er to what may be expected. 
This scheme is a big departure | 
from the former road-rail co- 
‘ordination policy in which the, 
private operator was allowed a 
'place. It eliminates the private 
Owner and proposes the run- 
‘ning of motor transport services 
by a Government department— 
nationalisation pure and simple. , 
Much legislative and adminis- 
trative preparation would be 
necessary to carry such a plan, 
into effect, and it may well be 
asked whether Government 
should spend time, energy and 
money on an experiment when 
there are sO many more urgent 
problems demanding attention. 
There is a case, as we sald 
before, for the authorities con- 
centrating on the provision of 
more badly-needed roads, leav- 
ing the conduct of road services 
to Government supervised com- 
mercial companies. 

Arguments against the State 
operation-of road services in 
present conditions in India 
were cogently marshalled by Mr. 
T. R. S. Kynnersley in his presi- 
dential address to the Indian 
Roads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association. Flexibility, as 
he points out, is an important 
feature of road transport, and 
there is grave danger of this 
being lost in an organisation 
whose conduct is highly centra- 
lised. Similarly, the individual 
operator, in intimate personal 
contact: with a@edistrict, is better 
able to anticipate and meet 
demand than a distant and 1m- 
personal Government control. 
Removal of competition is 
liable seriously to impede trans- 
‘port progress and to starve dis- 
tricts of required services which 
could and would be provided by. 
commercial companies. This) 
danger of -flaction through'| 
lack of .ompetitign has been 
recognised in the scherne before 
the Provincial Transport Board 
and, in an attempt.to meet it, 
| 8a hi¢h us ndard. .of.reernit«. 
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operator was allowed a 


owner and proposes the run-' 


| place. It eliminates the private 
{ning of motor transport services | 


by a Government department— 
nationalisation pure and simple. 
Much legislative and adminis- | 
trative preparation would be' 
necessary to carry such a plan, 
into effect, and it may well be) 


‘asked whether | Government | 


should spend time, energy and 
money on an experiment when 
there are sO many more urgent 
roblems demanding attention. 
here is a case, as we said 


before, for the authorities con- 
‘centrating on the provision of 


more badly-needed roads, leav- 
ing the conduct of road services 
to Government supervised com- 
mercial companies. 

Arguments against the State 
operation-of road services in 
present conditions in India 
were cogently marshalled by Mr. 


T. R. S. Kynnersley in his presi- 


dential address to the Indian 


Roads and Transport Develop- 


ment Association. Flexibility, as 
he points out, is an important 


feature of road transport, and 


there is grave danger of this 
being lost in an organisation 
whose conduct is highly centra- 
lised. Similarly, the individual 
operator, in intimate personal 
contact: with @edistrict, is better 
able to anticipate and meet 
demand than a distant and im- 
personal Government control. 
Removal of competition is 
liable seriously to impede trans- 
port progress and to starve dis- 
tricts of required services which 
could and would be provided by 
commercial companies. This 
danger of -*flaction through’ 
lack of mompetitign has been 
recognased in the scherne before 
the Provincial Transport Board 
and, in an attempt to meet it, 
“a high standard of recruit- 
“ment” for the new department 
is proposed. This is a solution 


iinherently unsound: no matter 


‘however, should be obtained 


suggested 


‘To quote Mr. Kynnersley, the: 
industry is still “in an expand- 
‘Ing stage where incentive to 
“explore every possible method 
“for the improvement of servi- 
“ces is the first essential,” 


what the aualifications of re- 


_cruits, they will be bound by the 
‘orders of departmenta! execu- 
tives at the seat of Government 


and will be allowed none of the 
initiative of the business man 


investing his time and his 


money in rcad services. 
Co-ordination of all forms of 
transport Ismecessary to.ensure 


jthat the country’s needs are 


met as fully and as quickly as 
possible. This »co-ordination, 


through creation of a _ super- 
visory authority, such as the 

sport. Board. 
Actual conduct of road trans- 


ors lines is a matter that can’ 


est be left to private capital. | 
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SUBJECT: Transmission of Report on“InteprAsian Transport 
1—1055 and Communications. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith five copies of a 
paper entitled "India and her inter-Asian Transport & Communica- 
tions" by Dr. Nalinaksha SANYAL, a member of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly and owner of the Bengal River Service Company. 


Dr. Sanyal, a friend of an officer of this Consulate General 


? 
is a reasonably sound scholar, and it is believed that this advance 


copy of his paper, which is to be delivered before the forthcoming 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference, is a creditable study. 


Respectf Ji dlr es 


sanuty/, He Fletcher 
Americam Consul General 
e Sp , eeu 


é Y -9., Enclosures - 


Five copies of paper entitled 
ia "India and her inter-Asian Transport 
, & Communications" by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal. 


$70 
H.G.B. pai 


Original and hecto Paph to Department, 
Copies tos American Embassy, London. 
EWi-s American Embassy, New Delhi. 
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{ndia!s Geosranbical Position — Laslation 4 dntersourss 

The study of India's 
transport and communications in relation to her immediate neighbours 
and to Asiatic countries generally must begin with a proper appre- 
‘edation of her geographical position and the physical features of her 
boundaries. There is hardly any country in the world which is so 
well carved out by natural barriers to form a separate and self-con- 
tained territorial entity as India has been through agese Bounded 
on the north by the perennially snowclad peaks of the Himalayan ranges,. 
on the west and the east by almost impregnable mountains and on the 
south by a vast and turbulent ocean with its intakes, India apperrs 
to have been ordained to live in isolation from the rest of the world, 
The history of India and her people, however,. unfolds through centu-. ™ 
ries a completely different picture. As Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal in > 
his introductory note to Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji'ts History of Indian N 
Shipping observed: "One broad historical generalisation stands out NS 
clearly and convincingly, ... viz. the central position of India in the 
orient world, for well-nigh two-thousand years, not merely in a sociale 
a moral, or an artistic reference, but also and equally in respect of uy 
colonizing and maritime activity, and of commercial and manufacturing iN 
interests. <A multitude of facts of special significance also cone sali 
vividly", including "the paramount part played by indigenous Indian 
Shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce and colonization from 


the shores of Africa and Madagascar to the farthest reaches of - 


Malayasia and the Kastern Archipelago," (1) 


India's heritage of Inter-Asian relations 3: Centre of ltural contac 


a For centuries India, 


inspite of her apparently segragated position, had stood out as the 
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(1) Re Ke Mookerji - History of Indian Shipping -. pp.xiii-xiv. 


ae ; Page > 2a 
heart of ‘the old world, shaping. the déstiny of maiiy nations ahd domi 
nating ‘their’ ‘thought | and ees Pe Indian archaeology bears ample evi- 
dence of very early contacts, probably as Old as four to five centu- 
ries before Christ, between Indus Valley eivilization and -contempo- 
_ Taneous civilization of Iran, Mesopotamia and Egypt. During the pe- 
riod extending from the Fourth to the Seventh century A.D. regular | 
_ and frequent contacts were established and continued between India -: 
on the one hand and China, Iran, Greece, Malayasia and Indonesia. 
These contacts were at first cultural, initiated by scholars, pil- 
grims and theologists, and then developed into commercial and politi- 
cal leading to colonisation and conquests. During the reign of - 
Ashoka, randson of Chandra Gupta Mourya, India became an important 


F a 


centre of international interest. Ashoka's messages and ambassadors 
went to Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, Epirus etc. conveying his 
greetings and Buddha's message. ‘2? They were also sent to Central 
Asia, Burma and Siam and Ashoka's own son and duaghter Mahendra and 
Sanghamitra went to Ceylon. Students from various countries abroad 
were attracted to Indian Universities, specially to Taxilla and 
Nalanda and Indian Colnnists are known to have penetrated into dis- 
tant territories such as Khotan in Central. Asia, Madagascar off the 
coast of South Africa and Formosa on the China coast$3) 


All these intere-Asian and international contacts had been pos: 


sible as much through the adventures of pilgrims, scholars and exploe, 


| 


/ 
: 
: 


rers as through commercial travellers and invaders out for territorial ' 


expansion,. It is hardly necessary to point out that these contacts 
had been conditioned by the possibilities of transport and communi- 
cations during the period. In the North, trade, travellers and in- 
vaders passed overland while in the South and the East the Sea and 
India's maritime enterprise provided the necessary opportunities for 
intercourse, Hsuen-Tsang, the famous Chinese Pilgrim who Gane to 
India in the 7th Century, travelled overland by a circuitous route 
across the Gobi desert and after passing through Turfan, Kucha, 


Tashkand, Samarkhand, Balkh, Yarkand and Khotan crossed over the 
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(2) Nehru - Discovery of India - ch. V- Nationalism & Internationalism 
(3) R.C.Majumdar - Ancient Indian Colonic 
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Ha This was a long and haserdous route full of peril and yet. long 


succession of pilgrins ‘and scholars journeyed through this between 
India and China for a thousand yearse The other route followed was by 
the Sea via Indo-China, Java, sonar Malaya and Nicobar Islands. 
Yi-Tsing, another Chinese pilgrin, followed this route via Shribhoga or 
Palembung in Sumatra and reached the en pert of tanralipti (modern 
Tamluk) at the mouth of the Hughli on the Bay of. Bengal in 671 heDe It 
appears fron his and other accounts that there was at that time refular 
navigation between India, Iran and Arabia on the West and ‘between India 
or Ceylon and Malaya, Sumatra, Java, sian, Cambodia and China on the 
east, (4) 
contac ts _— Hindu Imperi alism : 

‘Hindu Imperialism under the Guptas gave 
a ‘grect ew to the colonising and maritime activities towards the 
farthest east from Bengal, Kalinga or Orissa and the Corénaiilial . On 
the thie Aérth the Greek, Turkish, Afghan and Moghul conquests and mili«- 
tary expeditions resulted ina rapid development of India's internation- 
al contacts with the Middle East and Central Asia. The principal land 
routes then followed were through the passes on the Hindukush and 
Sulaiman ranges leading from Kabul and Kandahar, - 

. The activities of Indian colonists and empire-builders in the 
Bastern Archipelago cover a period of about fourteen hundred years upto 
the 15th Century AeDe In the 8th Century the greatest of the states in 
Malayasia, the Sailendra empire of Emperor Sri Vijaya flourished over a 
vast territory of land and sea. In the 14th venvury the State of Java 
came into prominence and Sailendra empire yielded place to the - 
Majapahit empire. Shortly thereafter Islam began to extend its hold 
over the Malaya Peninsula and the Islands. Malacea rose into prominence 
as a great centre of trade and an important seat of political power. 
This Islamic power finally put an end to Majapabit towards the end of 
of the 15th Century and early in the 16th Century the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque conquered Malaya with their superior sea-power, 4) 

Thus, even during the Pathan and Moghul rule of India, her inter- 


course with various Asiatic countries through trade and diplomatic 
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changes of ambassadors or emissaries which were began in the early 


years of the Christian era, were continued. This contact was of creater 
or less degree under different rulers as the internal situation in 


India permitted. 


Simultaneously with the expansion 


‘ 


of India's inter-Asian contacts the necessity for more improved trans-~ 
port and communications were felt and various routes out of India were 
explored, The old caravan route over the Pamirs through the Karakorum 
pass and Khotan was too much full of peril for man and beast and the 
roads through Khyber and Bolan passes converging into Afghanistan were 
opened out with remarkable engineering feat, Pilgrims through Badri- 
kasram from Hardwar ,Mussorie and Almora to Manassarovar opened out 2° 
new route for contact with Tibet and China. Regular courier servic.s 
from one part of India to another linking up distant places were Ccve- 
loped and these were extended to establish a few diplomatic channels 
of communication between the ruling powers in different parts and 
neighbouring states, By the 15th Century A.D. such contacts are known 
to have covered not only the Asiatic countries including China, Cambo- 
dia, Siam, Java, Malaya, Burma and Ceylon but also Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Arabla, Persia, Greece and even Portugal. 

Shipping activities and ship-building industry developed in a 
remarkable manner between the Sixth and the Sixteenth Centuries ind 
for nearly a thous :nd years India retained a pre-eminent position in 
the world of commerce, thereby attracting the active interest of newly 
growing maritime uations of Western Europe, the Portuguese, the Dutch 
the French and lastly the English. Foreign travellers who visited 
India towards the end of the 13th Century, including Marco Polo have 
left glorious accounts of India's maritime trade and also of the cons- 
truction of Indian ships. Some of the ships were so large as to require 
a crew of 300 men and many of them carried five to six thousand baskets 
of cargo, 5) During the Moghul period considerable attention was devoted 
to the strengthening of the navy. as much to prevent piracies om the sea 


as to ward off occasional inroads into the waters of India by foreign 
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a eae traveller. ‘to. India during 


ear = 16 )-1679 AeDs has left a valuable account of couritries round the Bay 


— Bengal in which descriptions ave been given of boats and ships 
"which were among the best. of their. kind for the period";(6) | From 
the end of. the 17th Century Indian Shipping began to be steadily 

thrown out or replaced by the mariners from Western Europe and when 
‘the British gradually managed to have a grip on India they barred all 
‘the doors and sought to close all the routes that connected India with 
her neighbours in Asia. New routes were opened across the seas which 
brought India nearer to Europe, particularly to England, but there were 
to be no further contacts overland between India and lran, Central Asia 
China and Burma, ‘This sudden isolation from the rest of Asia has been 


one of the most remarkable and unfortunate consequences of British rule 


(7) 


in Indlae 


Last Global War_and India's Pivotal POsition : 


“a 


It appears, however, that 


the wheel of fate has at last turned and a new chapter in the history 
of India is being written. The last Global War has once more brought 
to prominence the strategic and pivotal position of India, and all the 
oppressed nations of Asia,including China, Indo-nesia, Indo-China and 
Iran are looking, towards India and to ane another for help and co-opera= 
tions. The development of airways makes it oaaibie to renew old con- 
tacts and it is high time that the routes between India and her neiche 
bours by land, by sea and by air should be Weexamined and a planned 
development thereof be undertaken, 

By the middle of 1940, when France fell and active war front in 
the West extended over the Mediterranean to North Africa India becane 
an important source of supply of men and materials for the Allies and 
the Indian Army wes called upon not only to re-inforce the British 
units in Iran, Iraq, Ethior-ta and Egypt but ee to undertake most of 
the major fightings on the desert fronts of Lybia and Tripolitania. 
In June 1941 Germany attacked Russia and in a few swift "Blitzkrieg® 
caynaigns smashed up most of the U.S. Sele “supply lines on the West from 
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Baltic to the Black Sea, In Dec@mber “1941' Japan pl Un ged a 
gorously into the war against America and Britain’and in three months 


the Japanese Land, Air and Naval. forces overran the entire Eastern and 


South-eastern zone of Asia and brought under their control an immense 


land and water area, including Burma, Malaya and the Andamans. Japanese 


Navy and Air forces broke into the Indian Ocean and brought about 
serious dislocation in the traffic by the sea routes to India, the 


Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. They were also knocking at the northern 


portals of Australia. (8) 


bing te 4 India 
For the Allied counter-offensive in East Asia/nad to be made 


the principal base of operations and, apart from the sea routes, supply 
lines overland and by air had to be developed. Civilian refugees and 
retreating army from Burma forced their way through the mountain and | 
jungle barriers between Burma and India and thereby demonstrated the 
possibilities of three overland routes between the two countries namely, 
Ledo-Mytkyina, Tamu-Imphal and RangooneAkyab roads, Similarly on the 
West railway extensions upto the farthest possible frontiers of India 
were pushed and the ronrds through Persian and Afghan territories to 
Russia were vigorously pursued. Earlier, between 1937 amd 1939 the 
Chinese Government, apprehensive of coastal blockade, had undertaken 
the construction of a highway into Burma and about 1,50,000 Chinese 

men and women literally clawed the Burma Koad out of the sides of 
Mountains and through haat forests from Kunming to the railhead at 
Lashio, This road was officially opened in January 1939 and by 1941 
the monthly average traffic by this road rose to about 12,000 tons. 
Karly in 1942, however, the Japanese conquest of Burma blocked the out- 
let from the Burma Road below ‘Lashio and Vandalay. In 1988 the exten-» 
sion of the Burmese railway beyond Lashio along the alignment of the 
Burma Road was <lso commenced but this project had to be abandoned for 
want of materials. Three years later a motor road from Sadiya in Assam 
to the Sikang provindée in China had been surveyed but could not be 
‘proceeded with. Nor was there mich need for such a hazardous road 
across the Eastern Himalayas when heavy American Aeroplanes made it 
possible to fly “over the hump" from becses in Assam to Kunming and 


Chunking substantially large quantities of wor-materials for, China. 
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| .“ A brief description af. the routes between 
India and her Asiatic neighbours by land, sea and air may now be 
undertaken, 7 


Lena mauteas: 


% 


The overland routes from India to her immediately neighe 


a ey 4 rite 
bour ing countries remained neglected and undeveloped for a number of 


7 


centuries dus either to natural difficulties or to strategic reasoOnsSe 
As has been stated earlier, many of these began to receive attention 
only during the last fw years of. the Great War, When Rangoon was 
attacked by sa Japanese invaders in February-March 1942 a large nume 
ber of Indian oats ted treked through the sp pase yoy jungles and moune 
tains of the Arakat and Pegu«Yoma Mountains. Since then the Arakan 
Coastal Road, from Chittagong to Akyab and thence either to Minbu or 
through An and Taungup to Prome and on to Rangoon has become recog= 
nised as the nearest Land route between Lower Burna and India. Al- 
though this route has some strategic importance as providing nearest + 
overland connection between Rangoon and Chittagong and is Likely to : 
provide an important link in the eventual land route to Bangkok in : 
Siam from India, it does not appear to hold out much prospect, for 
peace time commercial traffic so long as the sea route from Calcutta 
and Chittagong to Rangoon remains undisturbed. The portion of the 
road beyond Menngdam, in Indian territory, the construction of 
which had been undertaken during the War by the Military, has, ‘there- 
fore, been abandoned and the road between Chittagong and Maungdaw 

has ceased to receive due attention. 

The Second route connecting Burma with 1 India, which also has 
been opened out to meet the exigencies of the War, is the one con- 
necting the rail-head at Dimapur (Manipur Road) in Assam with Imphal 
in Manipur State and with Mandalay in Burma. Iwo alignnents have been 
followed for this route, one along the EE IEE CN ae main 
road and thence to Kalewa and the other traversing the Monipur Valley 

to Chin Hills and thane via Tiddim and Kalemyo to Kalewa. Thousands 
of Indian refugees from Burma treked through these tracks during the 
Japanese invasion of. Burma. and. later on an. attempt to penetrate into 
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the soil of India by the Lnvedtaw: army was made , through the a 
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The Azad Hind Fouz or Indian National ‘Army ‘under the-Leadership of 
Netaji Subhas Ch, Bosé ‘had marched right into Kohima on the Naga Hills, 
North of Imphal, through this route where they weré encountered and 
repulsed. This road passes through productive forestes and’ fertile 
areas away from the sea but with much economic possibilities. It 
provides the shortest connection between Indla and Upper Burma and ' 

has comparatively gentler gradients, SU oes. therefore, believed that 
aw a permanent link between India and her eastern neighbours this 


route will afford the best opportunity during peace-time,(9). The 
third important overland channel of communication on the eastern 
borders of India runs through the Ledo~Burma Road, known as the 
Stilwell Rodd.” which starts from the railhead at Ledo in North East 
Assam and following the ancient Tribute Road which Marco Polo once 
travelled in his explorations, traverses the Patkai Hills, over 
5000 ft. in height, descends to Shingbwiyan in the Hukawang Valley 
through dense forests, passes through the "Amber Country" near 
Maingkwan and the "Jade country" around Tawmaw and reaches Mytkyina, 
the Burma Railway terminal on the northern reaches of the Irrawady.0) 
From Mytkyna the road runs southwards to Bhamo, an important river 


port and navigation head from which caravan routes proceed towards 


China and the Rast. Beyond Bhamo a branch of this road runs off to 


Mongaung and joins the Burma Road, mentioned earlier, After crossing 


4 Z 


the Chihese border at Wanting this road procesis to Kunming and 
Cheinetiine. Beyond the Burmese frontier the road passes over a series 
of formidable siicbatns and plateaus and negotiates steep gorges, 
climbing to a height of over 10,000 ft. at Kaoli Kung and dropping 
down to about 2,000 ft. to get across Salween river, rising again 
to 8,000 ft. high at Paoshan. Therefrom once again the road drops 
down into the Mekong gorge cua $iaks upto about 10,000 ft. to cross 
the Tali Plateau which leads on through easier gradients over Yunvin 
to Sienine. From Kunming to Chungking is another run of about 1000 

miles through hills and valleys. By January 1945 the entire road from 
Ledo to Chungking was completed as the great alleweather arteril sup-= 


ply line to China and thousands of tons of war materials moved 


9) Major-General he C -Chatterjee who as one of ths Ministers of Netaji 


Subhas Ch. Bose had an cibarinant hi of studying this route closely 
+8 et this Route 
AiO) 5 ceDOse - opie bo India. = an article publi shed in Vol I,No.2 J 


hs 
“through the same. 


it is hoped that this Indo-Burma-China all weather road will not 


“only - prove of great strategic importance, linking as it does two of 


_ the biggest countries in Asia, but will also be of great value in ree 

"Rewing cultural and commercial intercourse. _ Unfortunately, iiss 

the section. between Ledo and Mytkyina was built in the hurry of Military 
exigencies through rather inhospitable territory, too much to the north, 
‘where rainfall is. so heavy and commercial possibility so poor that the 
maintenance of the road during peace-time must. be very costly. It 


is understood that the Government of India has, therefore, allowed the 


road to fall into disrepair and as Dr. Dudley Stamp, Professor of 
Geography in the London School of Exonomics, who had recently visited 
the Ledo area observed, the nature of country there with torrential 
rains and galloping growth of forests was such that there might not 
remain any trace of the road after a few years if the present policy 
‘of bovernment did not change, The Burma-China section on the other 
hand bids fair to retain its position of importance even during normal 
times of peace and considerable amount of trade in Silk, precious 
metals and wool from China and in jade, amber and artistic tapestries 
etc, from Burma is likely to move regularly over the same, 

North of Ledo-..a pack trail runs from Sadiya to Tali over which 
porters carry small loads to China. The route is at places so steep 
and perilous due to.raft bridges that even pack animals cannot be used 
and there is thus little prospect of this track being of much value in 
peace Times . A motor road from Sadiya to the Sikang province in China 
was surveyed during 1942-43 but the project had to be abandoned as 
involving almost insurmountable BUPA ACULEAS Gs It may not bé out of 
place to mention here that a’very important overland connecting Link 
between Burma and Siam, lex the Thai- Burma mittens Mae constructed 
by the Japanese during 1943-44 utilising prisoners of war and slave 
labour. This line took off from Nakhon-patam to the west of Bangkok 
on the Siam-eMalayan Railway and passed through Prankasi and Tambuzi 
in the Me Klong Valley, crossed the Siam-Burma border over the Three 
Pagoda Pass and joined the Burmese Railway at Thanbyuzayat above Ye 


wouth of Moulmein. This railway had brought Rangoon and Calcutta at 
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least one thousand miles nearer to Siam and Indo-China and linked up 


the Burmese railway system with the Chinese railways through Siam and 


Indo-China, joining the Cantow-Hankow Railway at Hengyang, (11) The 


fate of the railway, however, now remains in the balance. When British 
forces took over.the line from the Japanese many of the bridges, which 
were made of wood extracted from the adjoining jungles, were thought 
to be unsafe and were demolished. Consequently, there have been many 
breaks and through traffic Was abandoned. From latest reports it 
appears that the irrepressable jungles of the Burma border are slowly 
but surely devouring the line and there will hardly remain any trace 
of the human efforts and huge sacrifice made for its construction unless 
measures are taken early for the maintenance of the line. Unfortunately, 
the authorities are sceptical about its commercial value to Burma. 4 \ 
attempt, however, is being made to interest Government in a scheme to 
take over the railway and work it, partly for the benefit of the slave 
labourers who helped to build the line and the dependants of those who 
laid their lives during its construction, (12) 

Following the Land barriers on the frontiers of India from East 
to West the next outlet is found in the old Indo-Tibetan Trade Route 
between Kalimpong in the Darjeeling District of Bengal and Lhasa the 
Capital of Tibet, through Gangtok, Yatung, Phari Jang and Gyantze. fhe 
road crosses the Himalayas at a number of passes the highest of which.“ 
the Jelapla, can only be negotiated during about four months in the 
year. Beyond Lhasa one road goes towards the east to Chamdo the capital 
town of Kastern Tibet on the Mekong river, and thence to Ta-Tsien-Loo, 
Sui-fu, Schechwan and Chungking in China. Another track runs northwards 
to Cheku or Jeykundo, the northern town of Tibet and further on through 
Tsaidam, Koko-Nor and Sining-fu to Lanchow where it meets two great 
roads — one to the east to Peking via Ningsia and Pao-Tao and the other 
to the North-West to Urum-chi (Tihwa) and Alma-Ata on the Russian 
Turk-Sib Railway in Kirgiz $19) A third track, which is more or less 
a Caravan route only, runs from Lhasa towards the West along the Sangpo 


valley, to Manasarovar, which is an important pilgrim:centre both for 


ne 


(11) Se Ce Bose = Routes to India. 
(12)'The Statesman’ - Calcutta Edition- Sunday, January 


(13) Obtained from accounts. give 
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._ . Hindus and Buddhists. Here another set of trans-Himalayan routes out 


from, India converge. These routes start from Almora or Nainital hills 


_Mussorie or Rishikesh - Tehri Gharwal ranges and Simla hi3}1s. From 
some. point. on the Lhasa-Manassarovar track there was an approach to 
Nepal through which a few centruies ago, the Chinese led a Military 

expedition to Khatmandu. There is no report of the existence of 

_ this route any longer. 

Between Tibet and India a good amount of trade goes on, specially 
in wool, musk, skins, borax and some gold in exchange for bricketea 
cotton and silk piecegoods and various consumers! goods for which the 
demand in Tibet Ras been on the increase during recent years. Of 
different land routes to the north across the Himalayas the Lhasa- 
Gangtok road bids fair not only to retain its position as the most 
important channel of contact between India and her northern neighbours 
but also to develop into an important overland commercial route to 
China. During the last War this route was actually used for some 
months for the supply of war materials to.China from India, when the 
Burma Road from Lashio to Kunming was dislocated. through Japanese 
bombing. 

On the West of Manasarovar and Simla ranges: the route across 
the Himalaya Mountains lies through the Karakorum pass, 18,000 ft. 
high. This is the ancient line of contact through which the renowned 

Chinese pilgrim.Hsuen-Tsang travelled to India in the 7th Century A.D. 
and by which scholars,and traders between China, Central Asia and India 
had maintained regular contacts for several centuries. Starting from 
Srinagar in Kashmere on the Indian side the road proceeds through 
Sonamarg and Zoji La, the firwt mountaih pass at a height of 11,300 ft. 
Leh, the head-quarters of Ladakh on the Upper Indus Valley, Chang La, 
the second pass at 18,400 ft. and Karakorum Pass at 18,300 ft. After 
crossing Karakorum there are two tracks one through Hindu Tash in 

Kwen Lun mountains and the other through Sanju Pass (16,700 ft.) both 
leading to Khotan (4,700 ft.) in China. From Khotan one ancient route 
goes towards the east and north-east skirting the Takulamakan desert 
and, connecting this part of China with Hami, Siam and Lanchow on Hwangho 


river and thence to Peking. Another road runs. ta.the West towards 


Rubetin Turkestan through Yarkand, Kidibar, Gbh' and Andizan on Central 
Asian Railwoad’, and therefrom through the Central Asiatic steppes and 
Russian Turk-Sib railway che’ San reach AlmasAta the rail-head on Russian 
territory from which' runs the famous Red Road, the great east-west 


poud’ iHite China nokth oF thé Géni desert? (14) 


Further West on the Himalayan ranges over the Pamir lie a few 


arroe a ae ‘ 
extremely difficult snowbound passes on routes emanating from Gilgit area 


‘the last British Indian outpost on the north-west of India. These lead 


+ Badakhsan, Kashgar, Tashkend, Ferghana and Tadzhik. ~ 

The routes across the Pamir are all hazardous and costly, nego-= 
tiated only withthe help of mule caravans. Every year a large nutiber 
-of animals and'men lay ‘their lives on the way and the prospects of 
developing commerce and international contacts through these routes é ; 
appear to be rather poor, although, historically these hive’ been the 
Oldest communication channels between India and China. 

Central Asia is largely ‘a country of deserts exemplifying the pee 
culiar geographic type in which the topography, vegetation, animal life 
and human civilization have all been conditimed through prolonged 
aridity. The area varies in elevation from the low depression of the 
Caspian Sea and the small basin of Turfan lying three hundred fcet below 
sea-level in the very heart of Asia to the plateaus of Tian Shan, Tibet 
and the Pamirs at elevations of 10,000 to 20,000 ft. above the sea. bd 
The mountainous parts are sbebnira'tbv Sry wet and covered with vegetation 
while the lowlands are intensely dry and almost absolutely desert, 
Politically the area is divided under the administration of several 
countries, Persia. Russian Turkestan, Afghanistan, Tibet and China and 
the people are varied in race and culture, Yet, the habits and customs 
of ‘the inhabitants over large parts possess distinct similarity berring 
the impress of an arid climate, 614) At one time the seat of great cul- 
ture and wealth Central Asia has through the operation of natural cxuses 
wndesdontat tua’ changes rendering a large part of the country arid and 
inhospitable. Unless some hitherto unexplored source of economic wealth 


is discovered there is little likelihood of notable commercial inter- 


course developing between India and her north-western neighbours, } 
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in the immediate vicinity of India 


and consequent urgency of maintaining the routes for strategic purposes 


cannot be ignored. 
The next set of overland 
Hindufkush and Sulaiman ranges 


gically and commercially these 


necting India with her Asiatic 


routes that the Aryan settlers 


J 


inveders from the 


West had entered, 


routes are those crossing over the 


between India and Afghanistan. Strate- 
have been the most important routes cone 
neighbours and it was through these 

of India as well as the hordes of: 


A net work of excellent roads and 


railways have row been constructed in the North-West Frontiers mainly 


to snable quick movement 


poiiut, These include the 


sandeman and Chaman following 


the road terminals at Dargai, Landikotal, 


Razmak, Wana, Fort Sandemar 


are at Khyber , Kurram , Tochi 


only two good roads exist, one 


tne other through Bolar 


via. Ghaz and 


with Kabul ni. 


Kabul is linked up with 


Raitineaa at Termez on the Oxus 


tne railway terminal 


Iran on the 


A. good amount of overland 


mostly in fruits ~dried 


from Afghanistan and Persia 


consumers gceods from the 


neighbourhood 


considerable amount of 


specially Great Britain, 


TH2tT Country Ni: 


1s been steadily 


> @an thereror 


ntinue to 
concerned. 
eteany terminals 


toe Soviet rail 


and mobilization of military forces 


raile 


and Chaman. 


Trom Quetta 
ith Herat 


russian 
in Turkeman (U.S 
and fresh 
: : ‘) 
and 
Indian 


nas for a very long time been the 


Soviet Russl1a 


receive gr 


at any 


heads at Malakand, Thai, Bannu, Fort 


the borders {rom nortn to south ana 


Parachinar,. Dattakhel 
“ 5 


The passes across the hills 


and Bolan but beyond India's borders 


through Khyber from Peshwar to Kabul and 


tO. Kan connected 


by Afghanicta system. 


territory by a road to the Turk-Sib 


und Herat is connected by road with Kushk 


SeRs) On the north and also with 


trade nasses between Indis and 


-jgiool, skins, carpets and shawls 


in tea, sugar, textiles and various 


side. Afghanistan and her immediate 


active ground for 


Giplomatic moves by various western powers, 


and Germany and as a result 


taking to modern and progressive methods, 


e be confidentlv hoped that the Indo-Afghan overland 


eat interest so far as. imGin its 


Moreover, strategically these routes, close as they-are to 


at Termez and Kushk, must be regarded as 


% 
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of great importance to the peace and security of India. If political 


complications can be overcome there is great possibility of future 
development of direct railroad communication between India and Russian 
Turkestan through Afghanistan either linking up the Indian railway 
terminus at Landikhana with Termez on the Turk-Sib Railway at a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles only via. Kabul valley or joining the rail- 
head at Chaman with Kushk on the RussoeAfghan border at a distance of 
nearly 600 miles across Kandahar and Herat. | 
The last series of land routes out of India to the west emanate 
from Beluchistan and either converge at Zatiidan (or Duzdap) on the 
Persian border, upto which point the North-Western Railway system has 
taken a line from Quetta, or run along the south belt from Khaatay tb) 
on the Karachi-Quetta line to the Persian road-heads at Pishin via 
Hoshab and Tfurbat, The Quetta-Zahidan route along which both a rail- 
way and a road run parallel to each other is regarded to be of great 
strategic importance providing direct overland communication not only 
to Iran, Iraq and Arabia but also to China across Persia and 
Russian Turkestan. During the last global war Zahidan had become a 
great supply centre for Russia, the Middle Hast and China. From the 
port of Karachi trainloads of war materials were taken to Zahedan via 
Quetta. There the goods were loaded into trucks and dfiven north to 
Meshad and to Ashkabad on the Turk-Sib Railway in Turkmenstan,. took 
Ashkabad traffic for China used to be hauled a thousand miles north- 
eastwards to Alma Ata in Russian Turkestan and thence by motor trucks 
covering about 3,000 miles to Chungking by way of Tihwa (Urumchi), 
Hami, Anhsi and Lanchow on Hwangho. Long stretches of this road follow 
the ancient trade and pilgrimage route between China and India via 
Central Asia and it is a strange irony of fate that after-.the lapse 
of nearly 1200 to 1300 years China had to revert to this line of 
overland communication for her contact with India and Iran, From Alma 
Ata to Kansu border or Lanchow the road has been built by Russian 
engineers on modern standard to enable motor traffic in all weather 
but beyond that the condition of the road had been rather primitive 


and it used to take a long time to reach Sian (Changan) on the Wei 


Valley from Lanchow, It is understood that the National Government 


ina has been: vigorously pushing seyeral highway projects, the 


‘intrial: ones being the North-West system of road from Hankow through 
‘the provinces « of Hunan, Shansi, Kansu and into Sinkiang and the south- 
West system running from Hunan through Szechwan, Yunnan, Kwangsi and 
Kwantung. yee 

An RE COUR of the overland routes out of India would remain incone- 
plete if some reference is not made to the camel caravan routes over the 
oil- fields and deserts of tower Afghanistan and Beluchistan to Seistan 
and Iran, several tracks run to different directions from Seistan or 
Zahidan the most important of, which are the routes to Baghdad via 
Kirman, the holy place of the Parsees, Ispahan and Kermansha, and the 
road linking up Bandar Abbas, the port at the apex of. the Gulf of Oman, 
with Zahidan on the Indo-Persian border via Kirman. If India seeks to 


have greater overland contacts with her immediate neighbours on the 


west these routes will provide some good opportunities. 


Indiats Sea Routes 

> India with her three-thousand miles long sea-coast 
and a central situation at the head of the Indian Ucean and. the seas 
covered by the same has always had greater apportunities for establishe- 
ing international contacts across the sea-routes than overland through 
roads carved out of high mountains or arid deserts. As has been noted 
earlier pilgrims, scholars, traders and colonists made regular and 
extensive use of maritime routes from India to various Asiatic countriés 
on the East and the West from the beginning of the Christian era and 
powerful empires|were built in Malayasia and the Eastern Archipelago by 
Indian settlers as early as the seventh century A.D. The maritime acti- 
vities of Indians and the shipbuilding industry in India reached.a high 
degree of efficiency by the ninth century and till the advent of the 
Arab, the Protuguese, the Dutch and the English traders and pirates in 
the sixteenth century the sone of India ruled the seas between Arabia 


and Indo-China, (15) 


At present, India has seven major ports connecting her with 
an 
various countries as also a number of minor ports which mostly shelter 


small vessels engaged in: local. and coastal trade. A brief description 


er ewe mR aw reir & *. * * , - em a 


(15) Re K. Mookerji - History of Inc 
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¢ the major vette thea We Wbt to the cast 12 given below: (16) 


“the first major port ‘situated at the North-West corner 
ae India is that. of Karachi, the port ‘heafest to Western. Asia, Middle : 
East and Europe. It is carved: out of a natural inlet improved by 
dredging and reclamation providing for seventeen export berths capable 
of accommodating ships of 27'to 29'ft, draft and four import berths 
allowing for drafts upto 32' ft. There are also numerous moorings 
for acean going vessels and facilities for a large country craft trafe 
fic. All berths are rail served and connected directly to the North 
Western Railway System. As the natural outlet for North West India, 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan Karachi has great scope for expansion 4s 
these territories within and outside India are developed. 
Bombay - The Port of Bombay lies in the middle of the West 
about 570 miles from Karachi. It is an old established port with one 
of the finest natural harbours in the world. In three enclosed deep- 
water docks and four tidal berths the port can accommodate. more than 
forty ocean-going ships of draft between 21 ft. to 30 ft. at a time, 
There are in addition a number of moorings, wharves and "bunders" where 
ships of various capacity may rest and smaller crafts and lighters ma 
operate from. The possibilities for expansion of port facilities here 
are also very great, should any necessity for the same be felt in future, 
Cochin - Cochin is a comparatively. new port in a natural ha 
on the West Coast about 670 miles from Bombay. It can take 
30 ft. draft in stream and at the new quays which lie along 
in the. harbour connected with the mainland by road and rail bridges. 
the port has good inland water connections but, unfortunately, contact 
with the rest of India by rail is limited to the capacity of one single 
track line. The port can easily develop into a major transit cent: 
as trade and railway communication in the hintistans develop 
Madras - Circling round the Peninsula by-passing the Ceylon port 
of Colombo one comes across the next major port of India at Madras at 
a distance of about 600 miles from Cochin. This is a small artificial 
harbour built out into the open sea providing accommodation within 


its walls for ships of upto 30 ft. draft. Its layout and equipments 
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(16) Obtained from the Report of 
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are modern having a good railway communication with the Whole of the 


peninsula and it can easily be enlarged to meet trade requirements. 
Vizagapatam - About 400 miles north: of Madras lies the newly 
developed port of Vizagapatam on a small land-locked harbour. When 
fully equipped and expanded this port is designed to take ships of 
upto 30 ft. draft both alongside and in stream. Vizagapatam is con- 
nected with the hinterland through a good system of railways running 
poth along the coast as well as into the interior of Central Provinces 
and it can be confidently hoped that in course of time this port will 
have a good volume of trade and traffic to handle. 
Calcutta - At the head of the Bay of Bengal, about 500 miles 
from Vizagapatam lies Calcutta, the biggest port of India, It is 
a river port on the Hughli capable of admitting ships of upto 30 ft. 
draft but having bars between the port and the mouth of Hughli which 
can only be crossed at ar near high water, The main facilities of the 
port consist of three large docks, of a number of waterside quays along 
the river front and numerous moorings in the river from which a large 
amount of trade is handled direct from and to the ships. It is well 
served by rail and water systems in all directions and carries 
greatest tonnage of all Indian ports. Moreover, therc'is good 
for expansion of the facilities and for enlarging the capacity 
the same be found necessary in future, : 
Chittagong - Chittagong is the easternmost port of India situ ted 
at a distance of about 400 miles from Calcutta at the mouth of a 
confluence of two big rivers, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, serving 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. As at present it can take ships of 21 rts GO 
25 ft. draft only at jetties and in stream but the river channel is 
being improved to admit vessels of higher draft. The port is connected 
with the interior by a metre gauge railway system serving Assam and 
Eastern Bengal as well as by inland water souras; The facilities at 
the port. can be easily expanded and its capacity considerably improved 
within a short time. 
In addition to the above major ports there are a number of minor 
ports such as Masulipatam, Pondicherry and Tuticorin on the East Coast 


and Calicut, Mormugao (Goa), Baroda, Morvi and Porebundur on the West 
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coast which | can be developed into convenient sea-board outlets from 


| India to foreign countries. In fact, some of these ports have long 
and interesting history behind them as playing an important role in 
India's maritime activities, 

A study of India's Shipping Statistics and of her Sea-borne Trade 
reveals how steadily and systematically India's otanere tad contacts 
with Asiatic Countries as also ‘the position of her nationals in maritime 
activities: dwindled down during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and how Great Britain came to acquire a dominant position not only in 
India's trade but also in her transport and communications, It is 
hardly possible and probably not necessary to review the course in these 


respects within the limited compass of the present study. A few 


relevant facts may, however, be cited. 


india's Shipping and Seaborne trade 


In the year 1938-39, the last pre- 


war year, out of a total of 4,251 vessels that entered the Ports in 
British India with a total tonnage capacity of 11 million, British 
vessels numbered more than 2,800 accounting for more than 7.3 million 
of tonnage, while Indian vessels numbered only 290 with a total tonnage 
of 4,02,000. At the same time 182 Japanese vessels with a total o7 
7,542,000 tonnage and 163 Italian vessels totalling 885,000 tons had 
entered Indian ports, (17) At the end of 1939-40 the number of Steel | 
vessels of 100 tons and upwards capacity belonging to or registered in 
India stood at 130 only with a total tonnage capacity of 1,97,244 only. 
As regards the trend of India's foreign Sea-borne trade it is 
notable that upto the World War 1914-18 while India sold her goods all 
over the world she depended very largely on the United Kingdom for her 
importse The supremacy of Britain, however, was gradually declining 
and in 1938-39 the share of the U.K. in India's trade in private mer- 
chandise amounted to 30% of the imports and about 35% of her exports 
only while that of British Empire came upto 58% of the Imports and 
52% of the exports, in spite of various measures to safeguard imperial 
interests. Between 1914-15 and 1938-39 Japan's share in India's trade 


in merchandise rose. from about — to 10.5% and a similar increase 
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(17) Statistical “Abstract for British endte- - 18th Issue = Table 
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OF samo pin the share of the U.SeA. Examined regtohaity Asiatic couns 
tries wshe: themselves sagured 45% of the imports and 42% of the exports 
of their total merchandise trade. (8) py 1938 regions other than Europe 

_, and the U.S.A. absorbed 36% of the export of. India, Burma and Ceylon 

. and 44% of that of South-East Asia, The change in India's trade balance 
with the United Kingdom had been going on for a considerable period of 
time, since the Seventies,. when it exceeded 80%. The British cotton 
industry had lost ground to Indian and Japanese competition while the 
UeSeAs and Continental Europe had become important suppliers of Capital 
goods and consumer goodSe Japan's trade in the meantime underwent a 
radical change and by 1938 her exports, became, focussed on Asia, parti- 
cularly on India, China and the Far East, Broadly speaking, due to 
various reasons, Asiatic countries were being gradually drawn closer to 
one ancther since the War of 1914-18 and inspite of many handicaps 
India's commercial relations with Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan on the 
west as well as with Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China, China and 
Japan on the East and with the ishands on the Indian Ocean showed dis- 
tinct Signs of revival after a lapse of four to five centuries. From 
the point of view of transport and communications this transformation 
began to influence shipping and movements and the following distinct 
zones st. Séaerse began to take shape in Asia, namely, (a) Soviet 
‘zone comprising the Soviet republican: territories of Siberia, and 
Central Asia, (b) Japan, Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, (c) China, 

(d) South-East Asia, (e) India, Burma Ceylon and the Indian Ocean 
islands and (ft) the Middle East sover nee: Iran, Iraq, Arabia and the 


neighbouring territory. 


During the inter-war period 1940-tr 1945, partly due to economic 


factors and partly owing to the exigencies of the Global War, striking 
changes Dcth in the character and composition of India's foreigh trade 
as well as in the direction thereof took place. The axis countries of 
Germany, Italy and Japan went out of the picture. Indian industric 2S 
made good strides and in several commodities such as cotton textiles, 
sugar, cement and iron and steel products india has no longer much 
need for importse: The share of U.SeAe and the British Commonwealth 


countries steadily increased while U.K. could not take much advantage 
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8) The Net-work of World Trade « + League « of * Nations Publications-l942. 
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: By 1942), India had come to occupy strategically a focal point 
in the war of. the United Nations against the Axis Powets. The Indian 
Ocean was criscrossed by supply lines-joining the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Oceans carrying war materials round: the cape of Good Hope as 
well as through the Suez Canal and Indid became the chief supply 
arsenal holding vast quantities of supplies from U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia and Great Britain as also from her own factories. The 
key position of India in the Asiatic world had once more come to be 
fully recognised (19) and it can confidently be expected that during 
coming years an independent India will give ample justification for 
this position, 


nce. a-route 
An account of India's sea routes can hardly be 
complete without an indication of the distances to be covered from 
some of the major Indian ports to the more important sea boards in 


Asia Africa and Australia. These are given in the table below: - 


2 snowing ces in na ical miles between so 
. tae Tan yr and. selected foreign ports _ 


yr 62 


Distances in nautical miles 


KARACHI Gwadar (Beluchistan) 
Bandar Abbas (fran) 
Aden 


Aden 

Port Said | 
Cape of Good Hope 
Colombo 


MADRAS Colombo. 
Rangoon 


CALCUTTA ~ Colombo 
: Rangoon 


Port Bladr (Anadmans) 
Singapore 


| GOA - eee Mombasa (Africa) 


COLOMBO Free Mantle (Australia) 
| Durban (Africa) 

Mauritius 
Rangoon 
Penag 
Singapur 

io Aden | 
Port Said 


a or RSE se - _______( SINGAPORE ) , 


Distances in nautical miles 
Bangkok(Siam) 805 

Saigon (indo-China) 630 

Hongkong 

Manila 


Batavia (Java) 
Yokohama (Japan) 


aa 
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It is difficult to foresee the influences that are going to 


affect the world shipping routes after the last Global War. New dis- 
persalof trade and industries, shipping transport policiés and: inter- 
national airplans of the future must all have considerable influence on 
their development. Whatever the course mav be one thing is certain 

that India, lying on the northern edge of an ocean bounded by Southern 
Asia, “africa, Justralia and the Pacific Islands must contimue to receive 
increasing attention of mariners of all countries. China also must have 
her rightful place in the maritime activities on the Asiatic seas. As 
the first step towards this the State-owned shipping enterprise, the 
China Merchants! Steam Navigation Company inaugurated a Shanghai to 


Calcutta service via Hongkong and Singapore in February 1947, (20) 


India's Air Routes - War-time Developments and Post-war Plans 

In establishing 
international contacts, however, it is Air Transport that is likely to 
exercise the greatest influence on future human relations, particularly 
in reviving closer intereAsian intercourse. it was Air Transport mainly 
that had made possible the Military and political conduct of united 
warfare on a global scale. Out of dive necessity many new and hazardous 
air routes had to be opened and the development of air transportation 
provides one of the most fascinating stories of the last World War. 
From 1940 to the middle of 1943 the land and sea routes directly con- 
necting Allied territories were either blocked or subject to constant 
attack, Japan blocked trans-pacific routes to China and the Far East and 
seriously threatened the Indian Ocean seasroutes. German and Italian 
air power barred the Mediterranean short cut to the Middle East and 
India. The United Nations were then forced to take increasingly to the 


air and surmounting gigantic difficulties rapid supply routes were 
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~ opened across Africa, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to Egypt, Iraq, 


“Iran, India and China. India, with her unique position in the very 
heart of the Old World, son: Csine to be regarded as the most conve- 
nient spring=board for repulsing Japan from China, Burma and South-East 
Asia and a large number of big and small acrodromes from one end of the 
country to the other were speedily constructed to accommodate swarms of 
Allied Planos from R.A.F. and the U.S.A.AsF. Giant American planes soon 
undertook regular air transport services from Calcutta and Assam areas 
to Kunming and Chungking over "the Hump" and to Burma and SouthseKast 
Asia as opportunities presented and Delhi and Karachi were brought into 
close and almost daily contact with Iran, Iraq, Egypt and the United 
Kingdom. The guarding of India's North-West Frontier by regular cruises 
on the air was substantially extended and internal air services, mili- 
tary as Well as civil, received great impetus. 

These remarkable achievements under the stress of the last Global | 
War were bound to forestall great possibilities for future civil aviation 
and for establishing closer contacts as much between India and the U.K, 
or the UeSeAe 2S Detween India and her Asiatic neighbours. The natural 
barriers of India's frontiers have been surmounted and the air route 
across India from West to East has come to stay as providing an impor- 
tant link in the great worldeair-highways of the future. 

The Government of India seem to have realised the pitantialitten 
of aviation and have set themselves to deal systematically with various 
problems connected with its development, At a civil Aviation Conference 
of representatives of Provincial Governments and §gtates and the Central 
Indian Legislature held at New Delhi on the lst February 1947 the - 
liember-in-Charge of Communications, Government of India, observed, "If 
you look at the world map you will realise the unique geographical posi- 
tion. Every international air service between East and the West has to 
go across India. This special position, which gives India important 
advantages, inevitably involves also responsibilities. We have to take 
note of, and keep pace with, the rapidly increasing tempo of civil avia- 
tion development in the world, This, in practice, means the provision 
of facilities for international services transitting India and also 


speeding up our own organisation for the operation of Indian Air services 
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to countries abroad, (22) Immediate ithenidon js the development of ins 
ternal and external a air transport and the problems connected therewith 
| Was therefore urged... 


During the year, 1946 there was considerable development in all 


spheres of Civil aviation in India. In 1945 Civil Companies were ope- 
rating. air services for Government and worked only 2 million ton miles 
_ capacity in the year. From lst January 1946 civil air services were 
restored to commercial operation and by December 1946 provisions were 
made for operating 13.million ton=miles ina years In January, 1947 
five companies were permitted toioperate 15 services covering 14 inter- 
nal routes with a, total mileage of 11,608 miles, while the post-war plan 
of the Government of India provided for 11,000 miles of air-routes with 
a total annual transport,.capacity of 17 million tons in the initial 
stage of developmente; cent, istoie 
On. July 1, 1946; there: were four operating companies employing 

19 ‘large and 6 small;transport: aircraft and 14 air transport companies 
were registered, with a total authorised capital of Rs,27 crores. On 
3lst January 1947 there;were 22: companies with an authorised capital 
of R42 crores registered:in India, and 7? others with a cpital of about 
Rs. 13 crores were under contemplation, Government had so far sanctioned 
the issue of Rs.9.7 crores only and five of ‘the companies were in actual 
operation, . | 

The policy pursued by the Government of India so far has been 
generally to promote the development and operation of air transport 
services by a limited number of sound and reliable private commercial 
organisations with their own capital, operating under normal commercial 
principles. All saatatien of air transport services, Was, however, to 
be subject to licensing by a Board appointed by Government. The object 
of such licensing was'tto secure order in the air", that is to ensure the 
safety and reliability of services, to eliminate uneconomic competition, 
to prevent the exploitation of the public, to conserve and utilise the 
national resources for the optimum benefit of the country. © 

The question of nationalisation of adr. transport thus appears for 
the present to have been relegated to the background, so far as intere- 


nal services are concerned, and Government is- following a policy of 
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“easourattiie'ylivate chterprisé through "chosen compailies" working under 
strict Government control. It is claimed that this policy in the ini- 
tial stage has been justified by internal air transport already having 
outgrown immediate. posteWar' target, Where the country Legs, however , 
is in external servites and it is understood the State: 1s. contemplating 
to undertake the samé itself through an autonomous corporation, 

For dealing with international aviation the Government of India 
ratified the Chicago Convention on eivil aviation in sapercession of the 
previous Paris Convention and sought to enter into bilateral agreements 
on the basis of complete teciprocity in the rights given. 

Upto February 1947; one such agreement between India and the 
UeSeAe Was concluded and negotiations were going on for bilateral agrce- 
ments with Netherlands and the United Kingdom. With India's immediate 
neighbours also, namely, Afghanistan, Iran, China, Burma and Ceylon, wy 
Government hoped to conclude similar agreements in the near future. 
Meanwhile, air-services between Caleutta and Chungking via Kunming have 
been opened and’as soon as arrangements can be completed, a regular 
Delhi-Calcutta-Rangoon service is proposed to be introduced, ‘72? 

The air routes corinecting India with other countries are ‘at pre- 
sent radiating from Calcutta on the East and Karachi on the West. These 
two major customs airports of India are being recondftioned, reorganised 
and modernised. The approximate distances in flying hours from these 


two terminals to different countries are shown below :- 


Calcutta to Fiying Karachi to 
Br » Mins. 


Rangoon gel5 aa Aden iia 
Bangkok Ae 5225, : Dahahran 
Saigon 8-00 Baghdad _ 
Singapore ee 11-40 Cairo 


Batavia — 14048 Khartoum 


Chungking 5 oe 10-30 Nairobi be 

Manila(via above (23- “15 | Johannesburg ° 
shops) °° bet oi 

San Fgancisco (*) 64- -30 ae 


Darwin . (9). She ~30 | Ankara | ee 


Manila to Tokyo § 6-00 el PRR ee 
Tokyo to Shanghai 400. Rome oa 
Shanghai to Canton 8+00 > Paris ee 
Darwin to Sydney 9<00 _____ ODEON anes 

eR LondoheNew York 
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The principal International Alr Transport Companies: operating 


or contemplating to operate air services into or-thrpugh India are 
the following :- 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, 

Trans World Airways. 

Netherlands Government Air Transport. 

Chinese National Aviation Corporation, 

Pan-American World Airways and 

Air France. 
Negotiations are in progress :regfarding the establishment of Indian 
air services also on.external air routes as stated above, 

When the net-work of civil aerodromes to be provided by Govern- 
ment is complete there will be a total of 146 aerodromes available for 
public use in India. In addition, a large number of aerodromes be- 
Longing to the Air Forces or to Indian States will be available for 


use by Givil aircraft subject to appropriate conditions. 


Communications 

Apart from the various agencies of transport, by road, 
sea and air, a great deal of iitercourse between India and her neighe- 
bours in Asia has been maintained through the Postal, Telegraphic and 
Tele-=radio communications. A brief review of the position in these 


respects may therefore be undertaken. 


Postal Service 


As regards Postal communications India has been for a 
long time an independent liember of the international organisation - 
L'Union Postale Universelle - which covers practically all the civilised 
countries in the world including the ssiatic countries of Japan, China, 
Indonesia, Siam, Malaya, Dutch Bast Indies, Afghanistan, Persia, Iray 
and Arabia. Theoretically speaking, therefore, communications by post 
between India and her Asiatic neighbours 2re capable of being arranged 
freely in accordance with international conventions and so far as the 
Beare d Department in India is concerned this freedom is sought zealously 
to be maintained. The political subjugation of India and some of the 


Asiatic countries, however, have stood in the way of the development of 
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absolutely unfettered contacts and communications have been directly 


or indirectly conditioned by respective spheres of influence. Thus, in 
her relation with British Empire Countries India has certain obligations 
created through the setting up of an Empire Postal Union which provides 
for some special terms for inter-empire postal service. Further, in 
regard to postal traffic‘to the United Kingdom and British colonies 

and possessions India has been influenced -to entrust the carriage of her 
mails to a particular British shipping or Air Service. With the changes 
in political and socio-economic order that many of the Asiatic.countries 
are now looking for it is time that more intimate zonal relationship 
within asia should be fostered and along lines followed by the Pan- 
American Union special efforts should be made to set up an asiatic Postal 
Union. This would not only enable the Asiatic countries to secure better 
terms and conditions for communications with one another bit will also 
give them an opportunity ito bring about better coordination between their 
communications and transport services. After all, it must not be for- 
gotten that postal services depend mainly on and are conditioned by the 
available means of transport between two countries. Improvement in and 
development of inter-Asian postal communicctions must therefore follow 


necessary advances in Land, sea and air transport in Asia. 


As in the case of postal arrangement® 
international handling of telegraphs, telephones and tele-radio services 
are mostly regulated by conventions made by the International Telecommu- 
nications Union to which practically every country in the world belongs. 
There are, however, some countries that have been chosen to maintain ree 
gional regulations and have kept themselves out of the direct adminis- 
trative control of the International Telecommunication Union, the admi- 
nistrative Conference of which meets at intervals of five years. So far 
as India and her immediate neighbours are concerned, the Union can hardly 
provide that flexibility for adjustment to present-day requirements which 
the development of telecommunications within Asia urgently demands. 

Telecommunications, and especially radio communications, are inti- 
mately connected with a number of services such as broadeasing, public 


telephoning, maritime shipping, aviation, meteorology etc, Ibis ws 
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therefore ‘Necessary, subjedt to the general control of the Interna- 


tional Telecommunications Union, for each communic&tions service to 
settle its internal questions, (23) The setting up of a Pan-Asian Tele- 
communications Union alone can ehable the efficient and quick handling 
of many of the problems that. the rapidly growing communications services 
in Asia are likely to face. 

Realising the need for improving and.modernising tele-radio ser- 
vices, specially as an aid to navitation by air, the Government of 

India have from 1946 taken over the administration of asronautical 

radio operation and have placed it under the Civil Aviation Directorate, 
A five-year programme for development has been drawn up, the airway 
radio equipment installed in India by the U.S.,AA*#has been purchased 
and a beginning has been made to establish some 50 new stations fitted 
with modern equipment in the next two years. A Communicetions Consulta- 
tive Committee has &lso been appointed with representatives of all prine- 
cipal airway service companies and of the Technical Committce of Intcr- 
national Air Transport Association for working out the development and 
for cosordinating the same with progress in air services. 

The present study reveals how under the impact of the last Global 

War revolutionary changes in transport and communications in India have 
taken place and what are the likely routes and means for renewing India's 
intercourse with other Asiatic countries. The dawn of India's complete 
independeneeis in sight and freedom movement in Burma, Indonesia, iIndo- 
China and other neighbouring countries has been gaining strength. A 
new approach in IntereAsian relations must be evolved without any 
further delay and. the aid of improved and more direct transport and 


communications must be sought to strengthen the bonds of fellowship 


amongst the peoples of Asia. 


in terna onal Organisation for Post-War Transport & Communications 
| The aims 


underlying the future world order must be to develop international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security. Varios 
problems connected with these objects require solution and are engaging 


attention. Asia, in particular, has to create a bulwork against 


(23) Frontiers, Peace oo and “International Organisation . - bY 
Brig. General Sa spore di Wes i 
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po "-Rurovdneriean, domination and to develop a real "co-prosperity sphere"- 


bai an idea thy Sen, associat ed with Japanese aggression and imperialistic 

designs, ds none-the¢less appealing. In the light of these objections 
attempts should be made by all. the Asiatic countries to re-orient 
their international relations and policies. Transport and communi- 
cations must play an important role in determining such relations. 


Post-war transport and communications problems come under four 
broad categories namely ; . (24) 


(a) Those relating to armistice and peace treaties designed to 
prevent future wars and to coordinate new political relations and 


boundaries; 


(b) Those designed to meet immediate problems of relief, rehabili- 
tation: and restoration of peace-time conditions; 

(c) Those calculated to secure ordered development, exchange of < ‘' 
technical knowledge and skill and regulation in the interest of pub- 
 & oo. safety and efficient handling; and 

(d) Those dealing with the almost baffling questions of interna- 
tional economic competition and security of states, 

Bach form of transport and communications in the postewar period 
has its special problems coming under the above categories, Complica- 
tions have also to be solved as have been due in the Asiatic countries 
to the alien character of present-day services and the void created 
through the wirtual strangulation of Japanese transport. The future 
organisation of inter-Asian transport and communications must also be 
so shaped as to fit into and maintain proper coordination with any 
world organisation that may ultimately be devised under the auspices 
of the United Nations, having due regard to future world transport 
development. 

So far as India is concerned, it ie hardly necessary to point 
out that in regard to inland water transport there-is no international 
route to be worried about and with respect to overland transport, by 
rail of by road the problems of development and regulation of inter- 
national services are fairly limited and compa ratively easy of solu- 


tion. The position of India's Sea’and Air Transport, however, is 
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(24) Obtained from a series of studies on eq een yO) Transport and 
and Communications by Brig.-Gen. Sir Osborne Mance uncer the auspices 

of the Royal Instituée of International Affairs - PUD LA Shed. between " 
1942 and 1946, ———— 
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‘to international tele-communications services, which are of compara- 
tively recent growth; ts as yet not fraught with such difficulties. 
The outstanding characteristics of tele-communications is their flexie 
bility and the need for universality, particularly as regards radio 
cokmunications of all kinds. Without world-wide arrangements for the 


allocation of waveelengths, both for broadcasting and for maritime and 


aeronautical transport services, there is bound to be chaos on the 
ether and "to bring order in the Air" would become an impossibility. 

It is a welcome sign that most of the progressive countries in the 
world have realised this and are seeking to set up suitable inter- 
national machinery to deal with technical problems. Political consi- 
derations, however, have been preventing real international coordina- 
tion in the operation of the services and until international communi- 
cations are regarded not as an instrument of national or imperial policy, 
but as an. international public utility service extending facilities to 
all without discrimination and enjoying equal privileges in every 
country no complete and lasting liberation of international tele-commue 


nications is likely to be achieved. 


Air Transport 


ete 


In Air Transport development also the necessity for world 
wide agreements has become increasingly evident but there is ample 


scope here to organise regional coordination. The potentialities of 


+ * e * . ° O e 
aviation in the maintenance or in the threatening *the security of 


States have been found tobe. so great, specially in view of the inven- 
tion of atomic bombs and rocket planes that no country can possibly 
afford to take the risk of permitting free international aviation even 
for purely civiilan or commercial services, it has,tnerefore, been 
suggested that the organisation for the control of international Civil 
aviation should function as an Air Arm of the United Nations, that is, 
the body responsible for international security, (25) Ih 1944 important 
decisions were reached at the Chicago Conference on international civil 


aviation and practically all progressive countries have reached an 
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(25) Frontiers Peace Treaties and International Organisation = by 
Sir Osborns. pe - 1046» Che o V1 1 asia 
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agreement conceding what are known as the "first two freedom", namely 


freedom to fly across the territory of 4 Contracting State without 
Landing and freedom to land for non-traffic purposes such as fuelling 
and repairs. Agreement could not; hovever, be reached regarding the 
third and fourth freedoms, namely, freedom to land and to take up 
respectively, traffic between a State running an air service and any 
other State party to the agreement,as also the fifth freedom permitting 
an air service to pick up and set down traffic between different States 
on the route of an international air service. The UsaSsAe considered 
this last one as being essential for providing effective lonods, 
Divergence cf policy between two groups of States was also disclosed | 
on the question of commercial competition, those headed by the U.SeA.. 
favouring unrestricted competition while those headed by the U,Ke 
desiring the establishment of an international authority to control & 
uneconomic competition by licensing international air services on some 
agreed basis. In these respects, therefore, international civil avia- 
tion has been left, as in the past, to be determined by bilateral or 
multi-lateral agreements. Traffic between two points in the same State 
has been left entirely within the discretion cf the State concerned. 

As to the future machinery for international co-operation in 
civil aviation a new Gonvention on International Civil Aviation has 
been set up as a result of the Chicago conference (Novel to Dec.’7, 
1944). The Convention recognises that every State has complete and 
exclusive soveriegnty over the air space above its territory, including 
that of its dependencies, and over territorial waters and has embodied 
the agreements reached on the regulation of aviation. The Chicago 
Convention marks a distinct advance over the previous Paris and Havana 
Conventions in as much as a single world-wide organisation has been 

“cA, The difficulty of reconciling short-term national inte- 
rests and jhhesitation to delegate any powers on major issues to an in- 
ternational body, howéever,still remain unsotived. The development of 
Civil aviation in India and in other Asiatic Countires must proceed 


on the back-grouna set out above, 
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Sea Transport is one of the oldest and by far the most 


important form of transport, carrying over three-fourths of the 
vorlay international trade. Yet its organisation and operation have 
been largely based on unwritten Law, conceding large degree of flexi- 
bility, and it has not been possible to evolve any international 
machinery which can claim to guideshipping on a world basis. The 
regulation of shipping has been largely achieved by ad hoc measures 
initiated by individual Governments while certain un-official: bodies 
with world-wide scope have been doing good work in securing unifc:-mity 
of practice and coeordination in the operation of maritime services, 
Among these are the International Shipping Conference, the Baltic 

and International Maritime. Committee, the Liner Conferences, the 


Tramp Shipping Advisory Committee and the Tanker Pool, 


The Shipping industry had generally disfavoured Government Control 
or interference with freedom of Shipping, but during the last quarter 
of a century there has been a definite leaning’ towards increasing 
Government control and subsidization and some S8tates hav« even fone 
in for ownership or nationalisation on economic as Well as political 
prounds. 

The future of international shipping relations must take note of 
various functions, regulatory, commercial and those for ensuring sccuritye 
Problems connected with international maritime transport include intere 
national machinery for securing coordination and adjustment « of dis UTES 4 
international Law relating to high seas, territorial waters, maritime 
canals, straits, ports and rivermouths, salvage at sea, arrests at sea, 
maritime liena and mortgages, shipowner's liability, general average , 
marine insurance, technical and safety questions, labour, health and 
quarrantine regulations and shipping during war. A number of Agreements 
and Comventions in regard to the above under the auspices of one or 
other of the international organisatic ns mentioned above or under 
the terms of international treaties have so far guided and regulated 
international maritime activities, At the present moment many of these 
problems are likely to be-broueht under review in connection with the 


signing of new Peace Treaties and the working of the U.N.O. 
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the questions noted above an official international organisation consigt- 


ing of Government representatives appears to be necessary. The main 
problems with which natims are faced are not technical but political 
and economic, For instance, the reservation of coastal trade to na- 
tional shipping has come to be recognised as a national right, which 
has been freely exercised by States desiring to assist their mercan- 
tile marine. The future international machinery for regulating sea 
transport should therefore be one set up at the instance of the Stutes 
or by the UeNeO. India and her Asiatic neighbours must now assert 
their rights in the counsel of nations and see that powerful interests 
may not sabotage their reasonable demands, 

The future organisation for the guidance of international bans 
port and communications will have to deal also with a number of mis- 
cellaneous subjects and India must take due note of them. The princi- 
pal subjects coming under this category are coeordination of differ- 
ent types of transport, competitive and complementary, passports and 
Customs requirements, joint Station terminals operaticn, internaticnal 
public works construction and maintenance, pipelines and electricity 
transmission service, technical skill pooling and standardisation 
of equipments and collection of statistics. The Governments of India 
and her Asiatic neighbours would do well to get ready with their own 
proposals in connection with all such questions so that they may net 
be caught unwares and may not have to depend only upon the advice cf 


foreign experts while dealing with them in international sphere. 


Conclusion eee v 

In the above study an attempt has been made to give a cones 
cise and objective review of the past and present position of India's 
Transport and Communications in so far as her Asiatic neighbours are 
concerned. The main object for this is to invite due and timely atten- 
tion to an aspect of international relations the importance of which 


in drawing together the peoples of- the world cannot be exaggerated. 


Page =B3, 
The sine gua non for establishing international amity and collabora- 


tion for advancement of human well-being, however, must remain not 
so much in international organisations or machinery as in inspiring 
confidence and goodwill amongst various States, big and small. 

The present inter-Asian Relations Conference, the first of its 
kind held on the eve of great changes in the political structure of 
the world and when India is on the threshhold of independence, will, 
it is sincerely hoped, lay solid foundations for the establishment 
of such confidence and fellow-feeling amongst the peoples of Asia, 
The present review seeks to point out the way to revive and to foster 
the relationship of love, friendship and cultural affinity between 
India and her neighbours, which, through ages, has been cherished 


as the most sacred heritage of India's glorious past. Jai Hind. 
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Opposition to Nationa Wali, of Road Transport 
in Congress Party Ranks 
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SIR: 


Ez 


l have the honor to refer to Bombay's despatch no, 3196 
of November 7, 1946, entitled "Reiteration of Proposed 
Nationalization of Provincial Road services", reporting that 
"motor transport services in Bombay Province were proposed to 
be taken over and run under a Government department a 
to a scheme of nationalization now being considered by 
Provincial Transport Board in Bombay", and carrying the 
of those opposed to Government's plans 


ccording 
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& draft scheme of nationalization was 
Government in January 1947 in a Gazette Extrao 
view to eliciting public opinion, It proposes 
of a single statutory fFrovincial Road Transport 
the Bombay Government will have a controlling 
finance and administration. the scheme divides the financial 
interest in the Board between the frovincial Government and the 
railways in the proportion of 3 : 1, thus enabling Government 
if it so desires to transfer a percentage of its holding to _ 
local bodies at some time in the future and still retain a cdne- 
trolling financial interest. sirloin pag the scheme covers 
the entire province excluding notifiable municipal areas with a 
population of over 150,000. While haat hastieidi ken is intended 
to cover the passenger and goods service, it was announced that 
passenger service alone would be taken over by the Board in the 
first instance, 

4S a preliminary to the enactment of the national 
measure, the Bombay Government got the provincia! ack 


month ago to pass a Bill to amend the Gentrally 
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Motor Vehicles Sct in its application to Bombay Province. It was 
designed to invest Government with powers to permit the Provincial 
Government or a local body or a municipality authorized by the 
Government to operate transport services for hire and profit and 
to eliminate private operators completely. 


The debate on the amendment Bill disclosed considerable opposi- 
tion to the taking over of road services by the Government. The 
Home Minister thereupon gave the assurame that if any alternative 
scheme better than the one published was suggested, Government 
would have no hesitation in accepting it provided it served the 
public interest to a greater measure. 


“ppe sition to nationalization of road services emanates not 
only from existing transport interests and non-Congress parties; 
within the Congress Party itself there are believed to be many who 
are sceptical of the benefits of the proposed scheme and who might 
succeed in persuading the Ministry ey ‘at least postpone the intro= 
duction of the necessary legislation indefinitely. Notable among 
such Gongress Party men is Mir. 3.K, Pavil, President of the Bombay 
Provincial Gongress Committee. There are enclosed five copies each 
of two cuttings from the limes of India of March 1% 1947, and 
March 19, 1947, respectively, containing his views ‘and the comments 
of the paper thereon. 


Mr. Patil advances the following points of oppo 
scheme of Government: 


1. The scheme of nationalization must be a Centrally cir 
one and no piecemeal legislation can be undertaker 
any Provincial Government. 


Nationalization of road services can wait until 
tial and urgent items have been attended to, 
3. The results of state administration of railways and tele- 
phones e= whicn have so far not been encouraging -- must 
be watched further before embarking on nationalization 
of other communication systems, (Curiously enough, Mir. 
Patil, who is a member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
was one of the prime movers in urging the municipalization 
the Sramay and electric supply services of the city -- 
vide Bombay's despatch no. 3187 of October 30, 1946). 


Macdonald 
&merican Consul General 


Enclosures: 
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AIR MAIL Despatch no. 88 ° 
Bombay, India 
April 2, 1947 


7 


Ene losures: a 
i» 
1. Clipping, Times of India, Bombay, 
March 17, 1947, in quintuplicate 
2. Clipping, Times of india, bombay, 
March 19, 1947, in quintuplicate. 
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Road [ransport 


“NO PAECEMEAL 
LEGISLATION” 


o 
- =——_ 


From Our Staff Correspondent 

POONA, Marchel6: The scheme of 
nationalisation must be a centrally 
directed one and there cannot be done 
law for Bombay and another for other 
provinces. The Central Command of 
the Congress will have to give the 
last word on the subject, Until then, 
no piecemeal legislation or scheme can 
be undertaken by any Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the view of Mr, S. K. Patil, 
President, Bombay Provincial Con- 
gres@.Committee, on the Bombay Gov- 
ernment’s scheme for the provinciaii- 
sation of road transport, expressed in 
the course of his address, presiding 
yver the fourth session of the Bombay 
‘Provincial Motor Unions’ Congress held 
here on Saturday. The» Congress was 
attended by a large mumber of dele- 
gates from various parts,of the pro- 
vince, Pac ihd 

Mr. Patil added that Government had 
not yet put their scheme into opera- 
tion, and he did not think they would 
do so for a long time to come. Gov- 
ernment would have to arm themselves 
with central legislation if the scheme 
was to be finally puf through, and he 
did not think that would be done be- 
fore India was completely free to 
manage her own affairs, 

Mr. Patil examined the scheme from 
the standpoint of a common man and 
said he was aware of the fact that 
transport interests were opposed to the 
very principle of nationalisation of 
‘road transport, “If you expect me to 
support your viewpoint ‘in toto’’, with- 
out considering the other side of the 
picture, then I must say that you have 
made a mistake in asking me to pre- 
side over the conference.’’ 

BOMBAY SCHEME 

Continuing, he said that they had | 
taken a more pessimistic and unchart- 
table view of the situation than the 
actual facts of the case warranted. 

The Congress today passed a series 
of resolutions, one of which strongly 
urged the Government of India not to 
accord their approval to the Motor 
Vehicles Act Amendment Bill recent- 
ly passed by the Bombay Legislature. 

It was deplorable, the resolution 
stated, that Government should pro- 
ceed with their scheme of nationalisa- 
tion notwithstanding the All-India 
Motor Unions Congress undertaking 
to offer within a reasonable time an 
alternative for the same purpose on 
the All-India basis. 

Finally, the Congress called upon) 
motor operators to be prepared for 
“the utmost sacrifice and _ suffering” 
which their cause might entail upon 
| them, 

The conference authorised the 
Executive Committee of the Provinci- 
al Motor Unions Congress to take 
such steps as_ circumstances in 
Ahmedabad might require in order 
“‘to resist the present municipalisa- 
tion scheme’, It a'so expressed the 
opinion that Ahmedabad Municipality 
would’ not be able to shoulder the res- 
ponsibility of motor transport from 
administrative and economic points 
OF ane is . 

y another resolution the conference 
decided to provide ‘health ; 


Wise Words 
Opposition to the Bombay 


Government’s scheme to nation- 
alise road transport services 


was the expected key-note of the| 
Provincial Motor Unions Con-| 


eress session at Poona. The un- 


advice given to the Congress 
Ministry by- the President ‘of 


the Bombay Srovincial Congress |! 


Committee, Mr. 8. K. Patil—his | 
objection to any piece-m eal pro-} 


case, nationalisation of road ser- 
ivices could wait until “more 
“essential and urgent items’ 
had been attended to. Mr. Patil 
spoke as a man in the street, 
‘and there is no doubt that his 
views clearly reflect the attitude 
of the mass of the public. Users 


ed so much in the administra- 
tion of the system as in the ser- 
vice provided. 

There is no guarantee that 
State ownership would mean 
better and cheaper services 
than private enterprise could— 
and should—give. On the other 
hand, as the Bombay Branch of} 
the Indian Roads and Transport} 
Development Association has 
stated, “dangers of nationalisa- 
“tion include possibility 
“failure to keep pace with 
“changing conditions, neglect of 
“backward areas, inconvenience 
“to the public, 


“lity that the public will have to 


“nay higher fares for the main-| 


“tenance of an unnecessary and 


“complicated organisation under | 


“Government ownership.” These’ 
dangers are very real and, bhe- 
cause of them, we have repeat-' 
edly advocated that State con-| 
‘trol and not State ownership is 
‘the need. 


| 


b 


Mr, Patil wisely urged further 


study of the results of Govern- | 


ment administration of rail- 
ways and telephones _ before 


| 
| 


nationalisation of other com-. 


munications systems. In spite of 
a “strong predilection for State 


“ownership of utility services,” 


he confessed himself sceptical 
expected feature was the sound 


about the working of both rail- 
ways and telephones. Shortcom- 
ings in these two services are 
now blamed on the war, but we 
‘agree with Mr. Patil that. five 


good. In the meanwhile Bom- 


-bay’s Government would do well} 
| to hold their hand about nation- : 
alisation of bus services. 


They | 
have ample powers to control: 
road transport under the Motor: 


| Vehicles Act of 1989. Because 
of the war this Act was never. 


given a fair trial and, as Mr. 
of road vehicles are not interest- 


Patil said, it cannot therefore be | 


years of peaceful working will) 


vincial legislation before an all-|’: show whether or not nationali- 


India policy had been evolved} | sation has resulted in the public 


and his argument that, in any}) 


| 


| condemned as inadequate for | 


of | 


achieving the purposes 
which it was designed. Its strin- 
gent application now would 


rapidly remedy many of the! 
Gefects in the provincial road’ 


services. Given freedom from 
fear of nationalisation, bus ope- 
rators themselves would intro- 
duce improvements made prac- 
ticable by increasing supplies of 
new vehicles, spare parts and 
petrol;‘ and the Government 


would have the crores of rupees ' 
earmarked for the dangerous! 


} experiment of nationalisation to 


discourtesy of;'spend on _ projects 
“the bus crew towards passen-| urgent necessity and 
“gers and, above all, the possibi-) benefit to the province. 


‘ 


of more 
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lasting | 


_ THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


RESTRICTED New Delhi, India, October 16, 1947 


NO. 271 


SUBJECT: Gevernment of India's Proposal to Provide Priority 
for Foreign Diplematic Officers’ Baggage 


- 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


. Ww 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| SIRe- 

I have the honor to enolese a memorandum prepared by ‘Y 
Mr. Weil regarding his conversation with Mre %. *, Saksema, 
Deputy Secretary, External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations 
Department, regarding a proposed Government of India regula« 
tion which would automatically give priority on inland carriers 
to freight and baggage belonging to diplomatic missions and 
officers. The Embassy considers Mr. Saksena's suggestion 
that sueh an arrangement be on a purely reciprocal basis as 
novel, te say the least, since the Government of India has 
not since my ertival here extended any assistance to the 
Embassy in its difficulties regarding housing, food, and 
fuel. The Embassy has just arranged for a special railway 
wagon te bring te Delhi from Bombay a considerable accumula- 
tion of official supplies which have been lying at Bombay 


for more than two months, This was arranged by the Embassy 
directly with the Ministry of Transport, 
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Respectfully yours, 


oward Donovan 
Counseler of Embassy 


w* | 
4 
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Enclesures © 


Memo to The Ambassador 
from Mr. T. E. Weil 
October 15, 1947 


800 
He Donevan: fv 


Original and Ozalid to Department 
Copies to: Consulate General, Bombay 
Consulate General, Caleutta 


Enclesure te Despatch Noe 271 dated October 16, 1947 from 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India entitled “Government of 


India’s Proposal te Provide Priority for Foreign Diplomatic 
Officers’ Baggage." 


October 16, 1947 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


TOs The Ambassador 


FROMs Te. EBliet Weil 


SUBJECT: External Affairs’ Proposal to Provide Prierity 
for Foreign Diplomatic Officers Baggage. 


Yesterday afternoon Re Re Saksena, Deputy Secretary, 
External Affairs, telephoned to say his ministry was 
considering drawing up @ government regulation whieh 
would automatically give priority on inland carriers 
to freight and baggage belonging to diplomatic missions 
and officers, He said it:.was proposed to grant this 
privilege on a reciprocal basis and inquired whether 


any sueh provision was made by the United States 
Government, 


I told Mr. Saksena that so far as I knew foreign 
missions in the United States ofdinarily experienced no 
difficulty with inland transportation and no such rule 
er regulation seemed necessary; and that while 
normally the Government had no direct control over 
shipping priorities, I was sure that in any case in 
which a fereign missien's shipments were held up, 
railway and air transport officials were always glad 
to assist in straightening out difficulties, I re~ 
frained from pointing out to Mr. Saksena that if the 
Indian Goverment were to draw up a regulation of 
the sort under reference, it was questionable whether 
-weven with the highest priority--shipments fer 
foreign missions in India would move with speed or 


efficiency comparable to normal service in the United 
States. 


I see no justification for the Government of India's 
declining to make the sort of rule under consideration 
applicable to shipments for the Embassy or Consulates on 
the ground that no such rule has been established in the 
United States, 


T. Bliet Weil 
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Rec'd November 3, 1947 
S p.m. 


2 
Secretary of State 


am £4 ow . 
5051, November 3, 5 


Rumbold, CRO, advised Embasey November 3 that letter 
quoted Embassy's 5697, Octcber 24, repeated New Delhi 
129, Karachi 31, was mailed November 1 to airlines 
shipping companies and travel agente unchanged except 
for following twe deletions. 
One. In first sentence word ‘ec 1” was deleted 
Two. The disturbed area No. 6 3 “pro nee of west 
) " . oo os wee ce : | | | oe 
Punjab’; the words “except the Rawalpind’ division” 
having; heen eliminated 
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ai Giiiien eance. ACTION 
OF THE is assigned to 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNCLASSIFIED 
New Delhi, India, September 25, 1948 


Subject: Indian regulations controlling —_ 
postal matters, and alnorary: : 


THE HONORABLE “A 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith five copies 
of the Gazette of India Extraordinary dated September 16, 
1948, wherein certain rules are promulgated with respect 
to official control and regulation over telecommunications, 
postal communications and the recuisitioning and control 


gl of aircraft. 


Respectfully yours, 


hee 
Lf 
“J 


/1 


Howard Donovan 
Charge a." Af faires ad interim 


Enclosures: / 
1. Five copies of aatte ‘ai ‘of India, Sep 16, 1948, 


870 
JDWalstrom/rbm 


Original and nectograpn to Department. 


Copies to all consular offices Mr Cuideel/. 
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Enclosure no. 1 to Despatch no. 1123 dated Sep 25, 1948, 
subject: "Indian regulations controlling telecommunications, 
postal matters, and aircraft", from American Embassy, New 
Delhi, India. (Five copies} 


The Gasette | Fy | of india 


EXTRAORDINARY 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY 


NEW DELHI, THUKSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1943 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
NOTIFICATION 
New Delhi, the 16th September 1948 


No. 16/24-A.—In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the Public 
Safety Ordinance, 1948 (XXIV of 1948), the Central Government is pleased 
to make the following rules :— | 

PART I 
CONTROL OF TELEGRAPHY, POSTAL COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 
1. Control of wireless telegraphy.—(1) In this rule, ‘‘telegraph has the same 


menaping as in the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885 (XTIT of 1885), and ‘‘wireless 
telegraphy apparatus’’ has the same meaning as in the Indian Wireless Tele- 
graphy Act, 1933 (XVII of 1933). 

(2) Notwithstanding anvthing contained in the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885 
(XTTE of 1885), or the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1933 (XVII of 1933), or 
in the rules mnade under either of those Acts, the Centra] Government may, by 
general or special order, prohibit or regu’ate the establishing, maintaining or 
workiny of any wireless telegraph or the possession of any wireless telegraphy 
apparatus, 

(3) If any wireless telegraph is established, maintained or worked, or any 
Wilteiess teicgrapny apy paravuls is possessed, in contruvention of an order made 
wider sub-ruie (2), the person so estab ishing, maintaining or working the te.e- 
vraph or possessing the apparatus, and the occupier of the premises on which 
the telegraph o: apparatus is situated, or where the teiegraph or apparatus is on 
board aly Vesse! or uircralt, the master of the vessel or the pilot of the uircraft, 
us the cuse luay be, sual each be deemed to have contravened the order: 

Vrovided that, in any proceedings whic#, by virtue of the provisions of this 
sub-rule, ure taken agaist an) person in respect of the establishing, maintain- 
Ing or Workiuig ol a Wireless te.egraph or the possession of wire ess telegraphy 
uppatutus by some.other person in contravention of an order made under  sub- 
rule (2), it slall be a detence,for the accused to prove that the telegraph was 
so established, maintained or worked or the apparatus was so possessed, with- 
out h’s pernussion, and that he exercised all due diligence to prevent any con- 
travoentior. of the order. | | 

(4) Any member of His Majesty's Indian*forces or any other person authoris- 
ed in this behalf by the Centra: Government may, in re'ation to any vessel or 
aireraft, take such steps and use such force as may appear to that member or 
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perscu to be necessary for securing compliance with any order made under sub- 

. _— on ava “a . ’ ‘ ilt y 
rule (2), or where a contravention of such an order has occurred, for enavilng 
proceedings in respect of the contravention to be taken. 


(5) If any person has in his possession ®)y wireless ee 8E i ager 
in contravention of any of the provisions of the Indian Wire cng elegrap ) : re 
1933 (XVIT of 1983), or of the rules made thereunder, he shall be deemed to 
have contravened the provisions of this rule. 


(6) An officer authorised by the Central or a Provincial Government in this 
behalf may seize any wireless telegraphy apparatus which 1s possessed or used 
by any person in contravention of this rule, or ot any order made eget 
or of any of the provisions of the Indian Wireless Pelegraphy Aet, 193: » CAN 
of 1938) and keep it in safe custody subject to the orders of any Court under 
this rule or of the Government. 


(7) If any person contravenes any of the provisions ot this rule or of any 
order made thereunder, he shall be punishable with iny 


nprisonment for a term 
| 
. . ’ m . xxi thy lvr\4 
which may extend to five years or with fine or with both, 


(8) For the purposes of this rule a Court may presume that a person possesses 
wireless telegraphy apparatus if such apparatus is under his oste isible charge o1 
is located in any premises or place over which he has effective control. 

(9) If in the trial of an offence under this rule the accused is convicted, 
the Court shall decide whether any wireless telegraph or wireless telegraphs 
apparatus in respect of which an offence has been committed should be gon 


fiscated, and, if it so decides, may order confiscation 


’ ordinaly, 
2. Control of telephones and telegraphs.—(1) The Director-General, Posts end 
Telegraphs, or any person authorised by him in tiis | | 


behalf, mav by order— 
(a) direct— 
Gi) that any public telephone call office shall be closed to the publie for 
such period as may be specified ; 


(i) that any subseriber’s telephone connexion to anv exchange shall 
be cut off for such period as may be 


speciiied ; 

(ii) where a direction has been given under sub-clause (ii), that the 
subscriber shall surrender all telephone 
on the premises to such person as 


;> , ° 
‘ . | ‘ 1% ] : 
apparatus and fittings 
© 


Day I, =] cified: 

(iv) that any person empowered by him in this behalf by order in 
writing may listen in to all conversations or anv speeiied conver- 
sation over any telephonic system: 

/ \ A Dap. . . ‘ . y 

(b} make provision for suspending or reculatine the use otherwise tnan 

for Government purposes, of any telegraph or telephone service in 
any area specified in the order; 

(c) assume the control or direction, or di 


ne 
eontrol or direction, of @MyY private telephone exchance or any 
connexion with any such exehanee, Z 


(2) If any person contravenes any order made noder the provisions of sub- 
rule (1), he shall bé punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
tu six months or with fine or with both. heehee 

3. Power to detain or paraphrase 
contained in sub-section .(1) of section 
(AITT of 1885) 
may-— 


ect any person to assume the 


telegrams.— Notwithstanding 
2 of the Indian 
, any person “appointed by the Ce 


anything 
Telegraph Act, 1885 
itral Government to be a censor 


(a) order that any telegraphic message or class of messages to or from 
any person or class of persons, to any particular 
or transmitted or received 


or relating 


subject, brought for transmission by, 


A TS SS a eT 
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by, any telegraph, shall not be transmitted or shall be interceptod 
or detained or shall be disclosed to the censor or to any other 
officer of Government mentioned in the order; 


(b) paraphrase the wording of any telegraphic message suspected of 
conveying a secret meaning and order the transmission of the 
message as so paraphrased ; 


(c) delete any part of a telegraphic message which he considers to be 
prejudicial to the public safety or interest or to the security of 


India; 
(d) order the transmission of any telegraphic message by a route different 
from that prescribed by the sender. 


4. Possession and use of means of secret communication.—-(1) Subject to 
the provisions of this rule, no person shall, except with permission granted by 
the Central Government, send or convey by post or otherwise from any p.ace 


in India to any destination outside India, or to any destination in India from 
any place outside India,— 


(a) any lustructions for utilising any means of secretly conveying, 
receiving, or recording information, including any cipher or code ; or 


(b) any message in cipher or Code; or 


(c) any substance or article manufactured or designed for the purpose 
of secretly conveying, receiving or recording information; or 


(d) any document or other article secretly conveying or recording any 
wiformation. 


(2) The provisions of sub- rule (1) shail not app:y to— 


(1) the sending of instructions for utili ising any cipher or eode the use 
of which is approved by notified order of the Central Govern- 
meut; or . i . 


+ 


(b) the seuding, in aceordance with conditions imposed by the Central 
Goverment, of dny telegraphic message in such cipher er code; or 

(c) the sending of any document conveying or recording informution by 
means ol such cipher or code, being a document which specifies 
in cleur the cipher or code used. , 


(2) The Central Government may, in respect of any area, by notified order 
degzlare that it is expedient to control the use of means of secret of conmunica- 
tion therein, and thereupon the provisions of sub-rule (1) sha.l apply in relation 
to that area as they apply in relation to a destination or place outside India. 


(4) Any person who has in his possession or under his control ary such 
F instructions, substanee, document or other article as is mentioned in suk-rule 
: (1) shall, if required by the Central Government ‘by a written crder so to do, 
deliver up those mstructions or that substance, document or other article te 
; such authority or person as may be specified in the order, 

(5) Nothing in sub-ruce (4) shall be taken to prevent the prosecution of 
any perscn in respect of a contravention of the provisions of sub-rule (1). 

(6) lf any person contravenes any of the provisions of this rule, he shall 


be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend te three vears 
or with fine or with both, ae 


: 5. Control of postai communications. —(1) For the purpose of this rule and 
; of rule 6, the expression ‘‘postal artiele’’ includes a letter, post-card, news- 


paper, book, pattern or sample packet, parcel and every article or thing trans- 
missible by post, and-a money order, ‘ 


a. if 
SE ee ens net, + 
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(2) Lhe Central Government may, by genera: vr special order, -e:ther gene- 
rally Or WliD relereuiCe WwW auy pure.cu dl paave Wabllliil OL WiAblMOUL Lidia, Prouit, 
reguiate, restrict or Mupose couduuuobs Upolu the receipt or Walisliuissios) 10) or 
Cinpateh from, Judi OL uuy Postar aLuUCle OF OL ally Clauss OF GeseripliGir Ol postal 
arlicies. 


(3) Any order made under sub-rule (2) may, With u view to securmg com- 
pliauce therewith, provide ior the interception, detention and ex@immution of 
LUE COlteLls OL ANY pOsiwi art.cies DY SUCH aULNOriues aud In such CarCulustulices 
as iuay be specified im the order. 

(4) if any persva contravelies any order miade under tlis rule, he sha.l be 
pUlluishablie Wibu Lo plisOuUment for a terin Wiiledh Liay exteud lo three \curs OF 
With fine or with bot; and, it the order so provides, any Court irving such 
contravention luay Girect tial UY Pposbui urtiCie, Lk respect oi Wilich the WOUre 
is sutushed that the order bas been contravened, shail be tlcrteited to His 
Majesty. 


6. Power to intercept and censor postai articleS.-(1) Notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in section 26 of the lidian Post Uthce Act, 1898 (V1 ot LSY9), 
auy persoll wp polted DY toe Ueitrai GOverhmMent to ve a Celsor la y—- 


(a) order that any postal article or class or description of postal articles 
In course of iransim.ssion bv post shail be intercepted or detauied 
Or shail be disposed Ol IN SUCh Manner as the Censor May direct; 


(b) open and examine the conients of any postal articie, and delete, 
destroy or remove uny part thereot which the censor considers to 
be prejudizial to the puovlic safety or mterest or to the SCCULILY 
of Inaia. 


(2) Any person who delivers any postal article for transmiss.on, either by 
an andirect route or otherwise, in such a manner ag is. ca.culated to evade 
eXalunewtion by a ceusor, shall be punishabie with imprisoument which may 
exteud to five years or with fine or with both. 


7. Power to prohibit, and to Search, etc., travellers conveying non-postal 
correspondence.—(1) In this rule,— 


‘“photograph ' includes any photographic plate, photographie film or 
O.her sensitised articie Which has been exposed in a camera 
whether such plate, film or other article has been deve.oped or not. 


(2) The Central Government may, by order make provision for securing that, 
subject to any exemptions for whi: provis.on may be made by the order, aud 
except in accordance with such conditions as Lay be contained therein, no 
aruicle Whatsvever recording miormaton and no document, pi:torial representa- 
tion, photograph or gramophone record, shall be sent or conveyed, otherwise 
than by post, into or from India. 


(3) No person shall have any. article in his possession for the purpose of 
sending or conveying it in contravention of an order made under suo-rule (2). 


(4) Any prohibition or restriction imposed by an order miade under sub-rule 
(2) on the sending into, or convey:ig from, India of articles, shall be deemed to 
have been imposed under se*tion 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878. and ali the 
provis.ons of that Act shall have effect accordingly: 


Provided that where in respect of any contravention of this rule the 
Customs-coilector is of opinion that the penalties provided by the said Act ar: 
inadequate, he may make a complaint to a magistrate having jurisdict on; and 
the accused person sha'l, upon conviction, be punishable with imprisonment for 


a term which may extend to five years or with fine or with both. 
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(5) Any officer of customg may, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
prov.sions of this rule, take such steps (including the subjection of the article 


1m any process) as may be reasonably necessary for ascertaining whether an 
article does or doeg not record any imiormation. 


(6) The Central Government or the Provincial Government may by order 
authorise any person for the purposes of this rule to exercise the powers, and 
perform the duties, conferred or imposed on a Customs-collector or any 
subord.nate officer of customs by the Sea Customs Act, 1878. 


PART II 
REQUISITIONING AND CONTROL OF ATRCRAFT 


3. (1) The Central Government, subject to the provisions of sub-rule (2), 
may by order in writing requisition— 


(a) any aircraft in India. and anything on board or forming part of any 
aircraft in India; 


‘ 


‘b) any aircraft reg stered under the Indian Aircraft Act, 1954 (XXII of 
1934), or anything on board or forming part of such an airerait 
wherever such aircraft may be; 


(c) any machinery, plant, material or thing used for the operation, 
manufacture, repair or maintenance of aircraft; 


and may give such further orders as appear to the Central Government to be 
necessary or expedient in connection with the requ sitioning. 

(2) Where the Central Government has requisitioned any aircraft under 
sub-rule (1) the Central Government may see or deal with the aircraft for such 
purpose and in such manner as may appear to it to be expedient, and may 
acquire it by serving on the owner or‘ person having the management thereof 
or where the owner or person having the management thereof is not readily 
traceable or the ownership is in dispute, by publishing in the official gazette a 


notive stating that the Central Government has acquired it in pursuance of this 
rule 


Where such notice of atquisition is served on the owner or person having the 
management of the aircraft or, ag the case may be, published in the official 
cazette, then at the beginning of the day on which the notice is so served or 
published the aircraft shall vest in the Central Government, free from anty 


mortgage, pledge, lien or other similar obl gation, and the period of the requisi- 
tion thereof shall end. 


(8) The Central Government may by order require the owner, or the person 
having the management of, any such aircraft or thing as is referred to in’ sub- 
rule (1) to furnish to such authority as may be spe ified in the order such 
information in his possess on relating to the said aircraft or thing (being informa- 


tion which may reasonably be required of him in ecnnexion with the execution 
of this rule) as may be so specified. 


(4) If any person contravenes any order made under this rule, he shall be 


punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three vears or 
with fine or with both. 


9. CompenSation for requisitioning or acquiring any aircraft.—(1) Whenever 
in pursuance of rule 8 any aircraft is used, requisitioned or acquired .by, or 
otherwise placed at the disposal or under the control of, the Central Goyern- 
ment and the circumstances are not such as to render the provisions of Section 
12 of the Public Safety Ordinance, 1948, applicable, the owner of such aircraft 
shall be paid such compensation for any loss he may have sustained as a result 


of such use, requisition, acquisition, disposal or control, as may be fixed in 
accordance with the provisions of this rule. | . 


° 
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(2) In default of agreement, between the Central Government and the owner 
of the aircraft, the Central Government shall, by general or special order, 
specify the authority or person to which or whom any claim for compensation 
shall be submitted and the authority or person by which or whom any such claim 
shall be adjudged and awarded. 


(3) Lhe Central Government may further by general or special — order 
prescribe the conditions to which the authority or persons responsible for adjudging 
or awarding claims for compensation shall have regard when detcrmining the 
amount of compensation payable, and may give such supplementary orcters as 
to the assessment and payment of compensation as may appear to it to be 
necessary or expedient. 


10. Power to take up accommodation in aircrait.—-(1) The Central Govern- 
ment may, by order in writing, require the owner or the person having th 
management or the pilot of any aireraft registered under the Indian Aireraft 


Act, 1934 (XXII of 1934)— 


(a) to place at the disposal of Governinent the whole or any part of the 
space or accommodation available In or on such aircrait and LO 
employ such space or accommodation for the earriage of aly 
persons, animals or things to any place specified in the. order; and 


(b) to undertake or permit to be undertaken such structural additions or 
alterations to such an aircraft as may be necessary to fit it for 
the safe carriage of any persons, animals or things 


(2) Whenever in pursuance of clause (a) of sub-rule (1) any space or 
accommodation in any airerait is plaged at the disposal of the Central Govern- 
ment and the circumstances are not such as to ren der the provisions of Section 
12 of the Public Sattey Ordinance, 1948, app icable the owner of such aircrait 
Shall he paid therefor at such rates as the Central Government may by order 
made in this behalf determine. 


(3) Whenever in pursuance of clause (b) of sub-rule (1) the Centrai 
Government requires any structural additions or alierations to be  under- 
taken on board any airervaft, the owner of such aireraft, shall be paid actual 
cost of such additions or alterations. 


(4) If any order made under sub-rule (1) is. contravened, _ the 
pilot of the aircraft and the owner or other person having the manngeiment 
thereof shall each be deemed to have contravened such order and shall be 
punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years or 


with fine or with both. 


11. Stopping of aircraft.—(1) Any person authorised in this oehalf by the 
Centra] Government may, if it appears to that person to be necessary in the 
interests of the public sattey so to da, order, with respeet to any particular 
aircraft at any place in India, that the a‘reraft shall not leave the place until 
permitted to do so by such autho ‘ity or person as may be wiiesaelboa in the 
order. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of sub-rule (3), if any aircraft leaves or at- 
tempts to leave any place in cortravention of any such order as aforesaid, the 
pilot of the airer aft shall be pun'shab'e with imprisonment for va term which may 
extend to three. years or with fine or with both. 


(3) Any order made under this rule shall cease to have effect ninety-sis 
hours after the time at which it is made, unless in the meantime it Fas been 
eenfirmed by the Central Government. 
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12. Power to restrict the tranSfer of aircraft.—(1) No person shall without the 
previous consent in writing of the Central Government transfer any interest in 
any aircraft registered under the Indian Aircraft Act, 1934 (XXII of 1934), 
wherever such aircraft may be whether the certificate of registration of such air- 
craft is in force or not, or in any part of an aircraft, or in any materials identi- 
fied, under any system recognised by the Director General of Civil Aviation in 
India, for the purpose of the construction of aireraft. 


(2) Any transaction effected in contravention of the provisions of sub-rule (1) 
shail be void and unenforceable. 


(3) If any person contravenes any of the provision of sub-rule (1), he shall. 


be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven years 
or with fine or with both. 


15, Enforcement of provisions of the Indian Aircraft Act and Rules.—The 
pilot of any aircraft flying in contravention of anv provision of, or of any rule 
made under, the Indian Aircraft Act, 1984 (XXII of 1954), shall.- on being 
warned in the manner preseribed by the rules made under that Act, immediately 
land, and if such pilot fails to comply with such warning ag aforesaid, any 
colnmissioned officer of His Majesty’s Indian forces may take or cause to be 
taken such action as may be necessary to terminate the flight. 


PART IT] 
MISCELLANEOUS 


14. Obstructing lawful authority.—If any person voluntarily obstructs or 
affers any resistance to, or impedes or otherwise interferes with,— 


(a) any member of His Majesty’s Indian forces acting in the course of 
his duties as such, or 


(b) any authority, officer or person exercising any powers or performing 
any duties conferred or imposed upon it, or him, by or in pursu- 
ance of these liules, or | 


(c) any person who is carrying out the orders of any such authority, officer 
or person as afore said or who is otherwise acting in accordance with 
his duty in pursuance of these Rules, 


he shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two 
vears or with fine or with’ both. 


15. Offences by cornorations.—If the person contravening any of the provi 
sions of these Rules or of any order made thereunder is a company or other 
body corporate, every director, manager, secretary or other officer or agent 
thereof shall, unless he proves that the contravention took place without his 
knowledge or that he exercised all due diligence to prevent such contraven- 
tion, be deemed to be guilty of such contravention. 


16 Cognizance of contravention of rules, ete.—(1) No Court shall take 
cognizance of any alleged contravention of these Rules or of any order made 
thereunder, except on a report in writing of the facts statmg such contraver- 
tion made by a public servant. 


(2) Proceedings in respect of a contravention of the provisions of these 
tules or of any order made thereunder alleged to have been committed by 
any person may be taken before the appropriate Court having jurisdiction in 
the place where that person is for the time being. 


/ 
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i7. Power to give effect to Rules, orders, etc.—Any authority, officer ov 
person who is empowered by or in pursuance of any of these Rules to make any 
order, or to exercise any other power may, in addition to any other action pres 
crvibed by or under these Rules, take or cause to be taken, such steps and use, 
or cause to be used, such force as may in the opinion of such authority, officer 
or person, be reasonably necessary for securing compliance with, or for the 
preventing or rectifying any contravention of such order, or for the effective 
exercise of such power. 


7 


H. M. PATEL, Secy. 
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Enolosure to Despatch No. 154 dated yebruary 6, 1949, from 
movan, Counselor of Embassy, American Embassy, New 
entitled: “Report of the Past and Telegraphs 
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Department 
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MORE POSTAL 
- TRAFFIC > 


REVIEW OF, DEPARTMENT'S 
WORK 


The treport-of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department for 1946-47 re- 
veals an increase in the volume of 
postal traffic, extension of rural post 


offices, resumption of numerous ser- 
vices which were suspended during , 
the war, opening of new air mail 
services, the start of photo-telegrams 
between Bombay and New York and 
a reduction in the rates for inland 
post cards. 


Postal traffic increased by about 
14% while telegraphic traffic fell by 
3.3% (inland) and’ 2.2% (foreign). 
The number of postal articles handled 
was about 2,263m as against 1,978m 
in. the previous year. There was an 
increase in registered articles though 
moneyorders and insured articles 
showed a slight decrease. The aggre- 
cate value of postage stamps. an¢d 
stationery issued to post offices for 
the use of the public was 
Rs 15,29,94,.211. representing an in- 
10,52.000: The total! 
value of the. Posts and Telegraphs 
Department’s transactions amounted 
to about Rs 630 crores as against 


Rs 621 crores in the previous year. 
EXPANSION OF RURAL SERVICE 
The number of urban post offices 
increased from 4.408 to 4,450 while 
rural post offices from 21,508 to 
1.077 experimental 
post offices were opened in the rural 


| areas as against 286 in the previous | 


year. 


The air mail service was ac- | 
celerated by the provision of blue : 


letter boxes, alr sorting offices, run- . 


ning of mail vans between offices | 
and aerodromes and the. provision of 
special messengers and cycle peons 
for delivery. 

There was an increase in the num- | 
ber of telephones at the close of the | 
year from 126,000 to 127.000. The 
number of outgoing. trun calls show- 
ed a slight increase from 45m to . 
4.7m.. Repairs to telegraph and tele- 
phone fines were carried on with the 
least possible disturbance to existing 
traffic. Wires on one side of the 
telegraph pole were ffirst repaired 
while the other side was left avail- 
able for traffic. A new Fault Control 
Organization was set up and the 
Carrier Maintenance Group was fur- 
ther expanded. 


Many postal facilities which were 
suspended during the war were re- 
sumed. <A_ restricted service was 
started between India and Germany. 


the Government of India for 1946-47", 


February 7, 1949 


| An air mail service was 
lished with Malaya, French Indo- 
China, Siam, Pfiilippines, French and 
British East Indies, Macao, Germany 
and Solomon Island. 


Telegraph facilities were restarted 
between India and Burma and Sin- 
gapore. Cable services were first 
resumed and later, a_ wireless link 
Was set up between Madras and. Ran- 


goon, 
NEW SERVICES. 


New services, that were started in- 
cluded many new inland air mail 
services, They totalled 15 as against 
six In the previous year, An air letter 
service to the USA was started at 
the rate of eight annas per air letter. | 

A photo-telegram service between 
| Bombay and New York was started | 
in December 1946, The overseas radio | 
telephone service was extended to the | 
USA and Eire. | 


Business reply facilities were ex- 
tended to 1,148 concerns as. against | 
693 in the previous year. The facility 
for franking machines was also in- | 
creased by 200 to 701. 


During the period under review, | 
postmen and lower grade staff-went © 
on strike from July 11, 1946, till | 
August 7, 1946. The number of men 
involved in this strike was 50,000 out | 
of a total staff of 160,000. A’sum of | 
Rs 263 lakhs was incurred as addi- | 
tional pay charges in implementing | 
the award of the Adjudicator in the | 
dispute between the department and 
its staff. On the whole, in spite of the 
strain caused by communal disturb- 
ances and strikes, postal and tele- 
graph facilities were expanded. 
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Pacific Relations Conference, Hot Springs. 
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TO : SOA - Mr. Joseph S. Spakks pATE: January 16, 1949 
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SUBJECT: Calcutta Police Methods; Letter Censorship 


ae 
RIEU 
The following information acquired in Calcutta dated 14 December “*®RF™ 


1948 and graded C-3, has just been received from another government es 1 
agency. Source is described as a Calcutta police official. Se anliil 


le Security Control Branch, Calcutta Police, is censoring both 
incoming and outgoing mail of individuals of interest to them, 
Mail, after being opened, is photographed. 


At the present time, Security Control believes that it is 
particularly necessary to censor the mail of the Chinese pop- 


ulation and, in many cases, to keep Chinese under surveillance as the 
are constantly attempting to violate the law. 


Security Control is not now censoring the mail of British or 
American nationals. 
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i Department X. | Arpariment of State 


Charge to __RESTRICTER — 


CLASSIFICATION — 


ULY 7 2945 


FOR DC/T USE ONLY 


ANEMBASSY, 


NEW DELHI. 
474 


Action customs auths reported URIEL 756 July 5 
appears violation Artéete)28 UPU Convention Paris, which 
guarantees freedom of transit throughout entire cr =z 
of Union. Transit country customs officials ordinarily 


have no authem&hy re transit mail sacks. Barring unusual 
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circumstances surrounding such seizure, you may in your 


discretion file strong protest requesting sacks be returned 
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Tt secretary of State, 
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CIA ‘ashi ~tone 


Aue. 1, 19959 i2 


A733, July 25, 1949 
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of Dxternal affairs the question of the seizure a‘ 
Indian Oustons of three bars or mail in transit fron 
Africae On ly 15, 1549 tie Ascistant Collector of 
Calcutta wrote to Pan American Airvays in tat city 
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my letter of ever: ma" yoer 


"In preg e ton of 
997049, i am to inform you thai pendin™ con: 
the Govte of India have or 
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nat: + One 
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The Embassy is Inciined to believe 
Assistant Collector's letier in which he 
sideration of the -eneral cuestion , the | 
ordered release of the mails detained at ae Dun", is 
face saving device on the part of the Caleutta Custons 
that + uney nace 2 serious m’ steke in se3 ‘wing 3 internactio: 
transit through Ineta. 

rie ve sartne) it WLI be informed of any 
mith resrect to mail passin: throush Indie 
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ee OF THE 
ns _ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
-845,711/11-149 _ ; | ae 
___.... ’ QNCLASSIFIED. Ree ee Nee AMER T : 
— oe \MERICAN EMBASSY 


NOV1l” =o, 944 | | New Delhi, India, November 1, 1949 


= i SUBJECT : | Trans-Shipment in India of Adymail from Tokyo to 
| Johanne sburg,. 


INFO 
FR. 
. toe vie 
ea THE HONORABLE CPT 
oo THE SECRETARY OF STATS, 
“TREAS 
PO 
COM 


5 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OLR: 
scm cs 
I have the honor to refer to New Delhi's Airgram No, 733/ of 
July 25, 1949 regarding the seizure at Calcutta by the Indian 
Customs of three bags of mail in transit from Japan to South Africa, 
There is enclosed a copy of a letter dated October 27, 1949 from 
the Ministry of External ‘ffairs, New Delhi, indicating that 
"'correspondence! as defined in the Universal Postal Convention, 
including ‘correspondence’ in transit with or without trans-shipment 
in India, should be permitted to be exchanged between India and the 
Union of South ‘frica without any restriction." 


6yI-11/11Z° Sra 


Parcel post mail in transit as described in paragraph three of 
the enclosed letter, will also »e granted the privilege of transe 
shivment in India, 


Respectfully yours, 


Howard Donovan 
Charge da'iffalres, aie 


Enclosure: ©” 
%e, 


“ie. 


Note No. 746/A9¥ARR .I- 
October 27, 1949 
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ADonovans fv 
Copy to: Consulate General, Bombay 


Consulate General, Calcutta 
Consulate General, Madras 


NCLASSI FIED 


. ACTION COPY,<%. 
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Enclosure to Despatch No, 944 dated November 1, 1949 from American 
Embassy, New Delhi, /India, entitled "Trans-Shipment in India of Airmail 
from Tokyo to Johannesburg." 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS D.0. No. 746/49-APR I 


New Delhi 


Dated the 27th October, 1949 


Dear Mr. Donovan, 

Will you please refer to my letter, ‘lo, 13-16/49-\F RI, dated 
the 3rd October, 1949, on the subject of an air mail service between 
Tokyo and Johannesburg? 
Re Inst-uctions have now been issued to the postal and customs 
authorities in India that “correspondence” as defined ‘n the Universal 
Postal Convention, including "correspondence" in transit with or without 
transhipment i:. India, should be permitted to be exchanged between 
India and the Union of South Africa without any restriction, 
36 As regards parcel post, it has been decided that postal parcels 
in transit i.e., those originating in South ifrica and intended for 
delivery in any country other than !ndis, or those originating in any 
such foreign country and intended for delivery in South Africa, should 
be allowed to go forward without an} triction, even if they involve 
any transhipment in India, 


Sincerely, 
. a ’ 


Kapur 
Protocol 


Howard Donovan, «squ1 
Charge d'affaires, 
American Embass 

New Delhi 
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In reply refer to OC) ; 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to the Honorable the Postmaster General and encloses 
for his information a copy of an airgram no. A-240 
dated September 14, 1945 from the American consulate 
General at Bombay, imilia concerning the extension of 


restricted letter mail service to certain designated 
points in Burma. 


Enclosure: 


September 14, 1945. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE ) ACTION © 


_ OF THE is assigned to 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ere |S 
No. 758 _- AMERTCAN EMBASSY \. HS 
UNCLASSIFIED . 


SUBJECT: American air service ” m@ail from India 
ut) =<to certain points. £3 


oe 


“\ 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE,& 
WASHINGTON, D, C. i 


of TTT | 
I have the honor to state that « the past year 
the Embassy has made several formel and informal represen- 
tations to the Government of India, with a view to obtain- 
ing the latter's permission so that the two American eair- . 
lines authorized under the bilateral agreement could carry 
air mail from India to various points on their routes. The 
most recent approach on this subject was made in the Embassy's 
note of May 135, 1948, copy of which is forwarded herewith. 


While no reply has yet been received fro: 
ment of India, there is forwarded herewith a 
press note issued by the Director General of gt 
Telegraphs under date of June 24, 1948, which tes that 
Pan American Airways has been authorized to carry mail 


aa 


from India to Japan, Korea, Guam, Hawaii and the Philip- 


Howard Donova in 
Charge ¢ aepadves, a. 


“AJA |i 
a Liv 


» Copy of Embessy's note dated May 12 
Ze Copy of press note deted June 24, 


879.6 
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Original and hectograph to Department. 


Sryc-L/oocIiL*S7s8 


Copies to all Seneuney offices in India 
American Embassy, Karachi, Pakistan. 
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Enclosure no. 1 to Despatch no. 758 dated July 2, 1948, 
subject: “American air service to carry mail from India 
to certain points", from American Embassy, New Delhi, India. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


New Delhi, India, May 13, 1948 


The Ambassedor of the United States of America 
presents his compliments to the Honorable Minister for 
External Affairs and Commonwealth Reletions and has the 
honor to refer to the Embassy's note no. 134 of June 1é, 
1947 (a copy of which is attached for ready reference), 
regarding the desire of Pan American World Airways and 
Trans-Worléd Airline to carry air mail from Indie, 


At the time the previous note was written, the 
rates charged by British Overseas Airways Corporation 
for carriage of such air mail from India were lower 
than the rates which the American cerriers were per~ 
mitted to charge. Since then, however, it is under- 
stood that the Americéen rates have been Lowered so 
that they are now in line with the BOAC rates. In the 
meantime, Pan American has augmented its schedules so 
that it now offers two weekly services from Delhi and 
Calcutta to the United States via the Atlantic as well 
as two via the Pacific; while TWA continues to offer 
three weekly services to the United States from Bombey. 
These two American airlines offer direct connections 
between India and certain other points not served by 
other foreign airlines leaving India. In addition, 
the American services are believed to offer the quick- 
est transit time. from India to the Unitec States 
Other countries. 


al 


anc verious 


In view of these improved circun es, the 
Embassy takes this occasion to mé@ke further inquiry 
as to whether the Government india would now permit 
these American air services to carry mail from India 
to tne United States and other 


The Honorabl 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Minister for External Affairs 


and Commonwealth HKelations, 


New Delhi. 


Enclosure no. 2 to Despatch no, 758 dated July 2, 1948, 
subject: “American air service to carry mail from India 
to certain points", from American Embassy,. New Delhi, India. 


PRESS NOTE 


NEW AIRMAIL SERVICE TO JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST 


Airmail service from India to Japan, Koree, Guam 
and Hawaii islands will be available from July l, 1948. 
Airmail for Phillipines, which is at present forwarded 
by surface route beyond Hong-Kong, will also be carried 
throughout by air. 


Arrangements have been made with the Pan American 
Airways, which provide the quickest route to these 
countries, for the carriage of mails from India. Such 
articles will be carried by air to Calcutta from where 
they will be despatched for destinations beyond. 


Airmail articles for these countries should be 
superscribed "India-Japan", "“India-Korea", "India-Guan", 
"India-Haweii" or "“India-Phillipines", as the case may 


be, and should be affixed with blue airmail labels on 
the top left hand corner. 


The rates of airmail fee inclusive of ordinary 
postage for Japan, Koree@ and Guam are: Letters and 
pafkets - 14 annas per # oz. or part thereof and 5 
annas per post card. For Hawaii they are: Letters 
and packets Rs. 1/4/- per % oz. or part thereof and 
8 annas per post card. The rates for Phillipines re- 
méin unchenged., 


Indian Post Offices will accept such airmail 
articles subject to the same conditions and restric- 


maiis for these dectinat “ 


Director General, Posts & Telegraphs 
New Delhi, June 24, 1948, 


ACTION 


is assigned to 


a 


Office of the Postmaster (Genera. st xs 
Zp 


Washington 25, B. C. 


_— 


February 17, 1949 


The Honorable 
The Secretary of vctate 
Dear Mr. vcecretary : 


lt am enclosing a statement of United otates mails which 
are said to have been conveyed by the services of Ceylon 
during the year 1947. 


While the New York mails listed on the statement have 
been checked against the corresponding records and found to 
be in order, it has not been possible to verify the items 
regarding mails sent from the American Consul at Bombay 
to the American Consul at Colombo. 
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As this statement furnishes the basis of an account to 
be presented by Ceylon against this Department, it will be 
appreciated if the weights of the consular mails may be 
verified against any records maintained by your Department. 

- Kindly return the statement in duplicate with your 
reply. 


Officer in Charge of the American Mission, 


Colombo. 


The Secretary of State encloses for the attention of 
the Officer in Charge copies of a letter from the Post- 
master General, dated February 17, 1949, and of a state- 
ment of United States mails which are said to have been 
conveyed by the services of Ceylon during the year 1947. 
It will be noted that while the New York mails listed on 
the statement have been checked against the corresponding 
records and found to be in order, it has not been possible 


to verify the items regarding mails sent from the American 


Consulate General at Bombay to the American Mission at 
Colombo e Rene 


It will be appreciated if the Officer in Charge will 
endeavor to have the weights of the consular mails listed 
in the enclosure verified against any records maintained by 
the Embassy and will advise the Department in the matter, 


in order that. the Post Office Department may be appropri- 
ately informed. 


6yLi-z/o9grvziL srs 


A similar instruction, together with the enclosures, 


is being transmitted to the American Consulate General at 
Bombay e 


eee 3 


Copy of a letter from the 
Postmaster General, dated 


February 17, 1949, with 
enclosure » f 


af 


fon, 


exe 


UNCLASS LF TED 


To the 


American Consular Officer in Charge, 


Bombay, Indias 


The Secretary of State encloses for the attention of 
the Consular Officer in Charge copies of a letter from the 
Postmaster General, dated February 17, 1949, and of a state- 
ment of United States mails which are said to have been 
conveyed by the services of Ceylon during the year 1947. 
It will be noted that while the New York mails listed on 
the statement have been checked against the corresponding 
records and found to be in order, it has not been possible 
to verify the items regarding mails sent from the American 
Consulate General at Bombay to the American Mission at 
Colombo. 


v 
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It will be appreciated if the Consular Officer in Charge 
will endeavor to have the weights of the consular mails 
listed in the enclosure verified against any records main- 
tained by the Consulate General and will advise the Depart- 
ment in the matter, in order that the Fost Office Department 
may be appropriately informed. 


A similar instruction, together with the enclosures, 
is being transmitted to the American kmbassy at Colombo. 


Lnelosure t 


, Copy of a letter from the 
/ Postmaster General, dated 
February 17, 1949, with 

enclosure e 
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“ACTION 


is assigned to 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NO: 134 _— 
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Bombay, India, March 18, 1949 


Subject: Consular Mails Forwarded from Bombay to Ceylon. 


” if 4 . “ 
cy 


The Consul General has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Department's unclassified instruction of 
March 3, 1949 requesting the Consulate General to verify 
the weights of the consular mails forwarded to Ceylon by this 
office during the 

The records of this Consulate General show that each of 
the pouches listed in the Fostmaster General's letter of 
February 17, 1949 was duly forwarded to Ceylon. Since, however, 
they were pouches originating in the Vepartment, no record was 
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_Despaten | N¢é. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Colembo, Ceylon. 


April 5, 1949. 


Subjects Verification of Data on Consular 
Mails. 


The Honorable 
The. Secretary of State, 
REG'D Washington. 
APR. 1h 


Sir ; 
ACTION : / FHS. Mi Lar 


TRG I have the honor to re sac Fags the Department's 
unclassified instruction No. 13, dated March 3, 1949, 


A_t- 


Cn 


r 
i. 
INFO addressed to the Officer in Charge of the American 
DER Mission, Colombe, Ceylon, (File No. 845.712460/2-1749). 
r NEA 
* DO/M In accerdance with the instructions contained 
= therein, the Embassy has requested the assistance of the 
Postmaster General of the Ceylon Gevernment in verifying 
the weights of consular gp oat said te have been conveyed 
by the services of Ceylon during 1947. 
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The Ceylon Postmaster General has checked against 


his records and found to be correct theweights ef censular 
mails listed in the enclesure to the Department's 
instruction under reference 


pte Ter OO 


A cepy ef the letter, dated April 4, 1949, received 
by the Embassy from the office of the Ceylon Postmaster 
General is submitted as enclesure No. 1 to this despatch. 

Respectfully yours, 


Fer the Ambassador: 


Walter A. Foote 
Counselor ef Embassy. 


Enclesures . 
1. Copy ‘ef letter Ne.G. 52/100 
dated, sprii-4, 1949, frem 
“the Pestmaster General, Colombo. 


File no. 125.3 
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General Pest Office, 
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With reference to your letter No. 125.3 of 
a7th ultimo, I wish t nfoerm you that the weights 
indicated in the enc] stateme} f cen 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY 


‘New Delhi, Indis, July 21, 1949 


Subject: ‘Issuance of New Series of Indiar Postare Stamps 


TH HONORABLE 
) THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


Sir; : 


a 


I have. the. boner to report that the Ministry of External: me 
- + Affairs has informed the Embassy that the Government. of India, has ees, 
- °° decided to issue a new series of postage stamps depicting subjects Pg 
‘..: Of archeological and historical. interest which will be placeéd,on . | 
' @ale on August 15,1949, the second anniversary of Indian inde- — 
‘pendence. These new stamps are intended to replace the existing 
." - postage stamps bearing the effigy of the King. . @ 


+. 
At the request of the Ministry of External Affairs, five, O' 


copies of the placard showing the new stamps in true colors are ¢ 
forwarded: herewith. The Ministry of External Affairs ie thats 


& ‘the placards be send to the United States Government "or informe — 
_;,t4on and-for Ukinging to the attention of those persorls who are U! | 
a ps". 

Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador 
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Howard Donovan. 
Counselor of Embassy 
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DC/R neff 
THE FOREIGN serene HOL-Cop peeiae 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICSN EMBASSY 


REC 'D A 
AUG 22 New Delhi, India, August 12, 1949 


ACTION 
COM=3encs 


> Subject: Transmission of Government of India Philatelic 


B 
NEA ulletin 


TRO-eane 
POST OFF ICE-enc 


THE HONONABLE 


I SECRETARY OF STATE, i a 
ff) fé' 


ver ‘ah dds ches lac. ’ 
re Jani | NGTON. 


Sir fil ia Se i/ a v¥ 7 


I have the honor to refer to the “mbassy's despatch a 
of July 21, 1949 on the subject "Issuance of New Series of’. Indian 
Postage Stamps" and to enclose copies of a nhilatelic bulletin 
no. 1 dated July 30, 1949 which contains a full description of the —\/\ 
new Indian postage stamps to be released for sale on supust 15, Pe ae 
1949, the second sindvereney of Indian independence. 

+s &, 
The copies of the enclosed bulletin were transmitted to the 

Embassy by the Ministry of External jffairs. 
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espectfully vours, 
’ ~ : 


7.) = a j ‘ - 
lor the Ambhass: i { do by 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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5 copies of 
philatelic bulletin 


Enclosure: 
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The Honorable 

The Secretary of State 
Dear Mr. Secretary: 4 

I have to sameuneele' arr thanks receipt of your letter 
of duly 15, 1948 (TD) transmitting copy of a telegram from tae 
American Embassy at New lLelhi, india regarding a press report 
concerning refusal of the Indian postal service to accept parcels 


for Hyderabad. 
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I am writing this letter to you in behalf 
of my son, Wiliiam wu. 3B. refieton, 3ra. this youngster __ 
was rejected by every military brench oi the service my 
ot the United States, and enlisted with the American 4, 


Field Service, serving in the China-Burma-india Campeian. 
As you know, this service pays a salary of w2O per 


month, of which »5 is paid out lor upkeep, etc., and ; 

all expenses were borne by himself. ae 
, : : ects ~~! 
After being releasea from the service he 


_ 
forwarded me a cable to send him some civilian CLOUHES yey 


es he nad been olttrered employment in Calcutta ana 
expectea to remain there lor some time belore coming 


home, ana he had no clothing in his possession but 
khaki. 


the first lew packages forwarded to him 
inciuded three suits, about two yeers old, and other 
miscellaneous articles that he haa before enlisting. cy 
i receivea a ietter from him stating that he had-to 
pay $105 outy in American money on these used artic 
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I have just received a letter from him dated 
July 23 regarding a later package 1 sent, including 
3 white shirts, 25 ties, 12 handkerchiefs, 1 pair 
pajamas, 3 packages razor blades, 2 pair garters, 
12 pair socks, and gold curf links, all new merchan- 
dise with: the exception of the ties and the cuif links. 
These articles were forwarded to him February 14, 1945. 


He informed me in his letter, and 1 will quote his 
exact words: 


i, "The last parcel received from you, which 
was to include ties, socks, pajamas, garters, shirts, etc. 
has arrived empty, yes, empty! All the goods included 
in the parcel were removed at the Calcutta Postal Urfice 
and repacked after customs inspection, and it was after 
they were repackea that the entire contents were stolen. 
lL had raised so much stink on previous occasions at the 
Same postal ofiice over the earlier parcels received 
that they knew me weli, ana as you can weil imagine, 
i practically tore the place apart in my rage. 1 am 
sending a letter to the postal authorities demanding 
satisfaction, etc. it is quite obvious that my suits 
and any other parcels en route have also been violated." 


Lf am writing to you to ask if some redress or 
complaint cannot be made by the State Department of the 
United States Government. 1 think 1 am entitled to this 


&S an American citizen, and I think you will agree that 
this boy aeserves a little better treatment than he 


has received, in return for the service he has done his 
country. 


Very truly yours, 


é [Ny 


Wm. L. B. Eggleton 


Residence: 
6330 Magnolia Ave. 
Philadelphia hiyy Pa. 


To the 
American Consular Officer in Charge, 
Calcutta, India, 


The Department is in receipt of a letter dated 
August 17, 1945 from Mr. Willian L. B. Egezleton, 63550 
Magnolia Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania, describ- 
ing the difficulties he has experienced in shipping 
clothing to his son in India, 


Mr. Egeleton states that on February 14, 1945 he 
sent his son a packxuge containing shirts, ties, hard- 
kerchiefs, pajamas, razor blades,saks and other merchan- 
Gdise. He has received a letter from his son complaining 
that the package arrived empty. A pertinent paragraph 
of a letter Mr. Eggleton received from his son is quoted 
for the information of the Consulate General. 


"The last parcel received from you, which was 
to include ties, socks, pajamas, garters, shirts, 
etc. nas arrived empty, yes, empty! All the goods 
included in the parcel were removed at the Calcutta 
Postal Office and repacked after customs inspection, 
and it was after they were repacked that the entire 
contents were stolen. I had raised so much stink 
on previous occasions at the same postal office over 
the earlier parcels received that they knew me well, 
and as you can well imaging,I practically tore the 
place apart in my rage. I am sending a letter to 
the postal authorities demanding satisfaction, etc. 
{It is quite obvious that my suits and any other parcels 
en route have also been violated." 


Mr. Eggleton asks that the Department aid his son 
n the investigation of this complaint. The Department 
= <l advised Mr. Eg leton that this matter has been referred 
to the Consulate General at Calcutta for consideration and 
it has been sugested that he advise his son to make a 
report of the matter to the Consulate General. 
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My dear Mr. Eggleton: 


The Department has sieeiven your letter of August 17, 
1945 regarding packages mailed to your son at Calcutta, 
India. It is noted that. you refer to the duty which your 
son was obliged to pay on the first shipment of clothes you 
sent him. In this cormection you may be interested to 
know that under Indian customs reguletions, customs duties 
are levied on the full value of the articles sent. This 
means that the clothing that you sent your son was valued 
as new material for the vourpvose of customs levies. 


It is regrettable that the contents of the second 
package: which you sent your son should have become lost. 
It is noted that he has already comuunicated with postal 
authorities in Calcutta regarding the loss of the merchan- 
dise. However, your son may wish to get in touch with the 
American consulate General at Calcutta, should he require 
any assistance in discuss: ng this situation with the Indian 
postal authorities. The American Consulate General at 
Calcutta has been formally ecdvised of the difficulties your 
son hes experienced in this matter and it has been requested 
that whatever remedial action seems possible be taken. 


I am Bure that the American Consulate General at 
Calcutta will be glad to render any possible assistance in 
an endeavor to have the matter brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Sincerely yours, 
Por the Actins Secretary of States 
Helen G. Kelly 


Chief, Operations Section 
Teleconmmunications Division 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
My dear Mr. Donovan: k 


X C 

I note, in your report no. 972/3f January 25, 1946, 
addressed to the American Mission at New Delhi, concern- 
ing the routing of telegrams over the facilities of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, that the statement was 
made by Mr. R. Thornton, Traffic Manager of the Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications Company, Ltd., that ana 
representative in Bombay of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Mr. William D. Ten Broeck “gives them no end of 
trouble, and that while he would show me his instructions, 
he would not show them to Ten Broeck because of the 
latter's attitude and general obnoxiousness. He says he 
will not even talk with Ten Broeck." 


In the last sentence of your report to Mr. Merrell 
you state that "the remark of Mr. Thornton about 
Mr. Ten Broeck should be held in the strictest confidence 
and under no circumstances disclosed to Mr. Ten Broeck." 


It seems to me that the situation described in your 
report is a very serious one and that it can only be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the American company 
concerned, namely, the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

I have always found that company most responsive to any 


complaints that we have made concerning their representa- 
tives abroad. 


However, 
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Howard Donovan, Esquire, 
American Consul General, 
Bombay, India. 
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However, in view of your request that the matter be 
held in the strictest confidence, I should like to sug- 
gest that you send the Department a full confidential 
report concerning this matter in order that it may be 
taken eye the company, since the situation described 
by you your report to Mr. Merrell would appear to be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fa 


Francis Colt de Wolf 
Chief 
Telecommunications Division 
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AIR MAIL de yy wy’ 4/57 Ww. OF i cupiena CONSULATE GENERAL 
CONFIDENTIAL L yn, Bombay, India, March 20, 1946 


Dear Mr. de Wolfs 


I have received your letter of March 4, ref. TD, regarding 
possible damage to Western Union interests in India owing to 
the unfortunate attitude adopted by its representative, Mr. 
William D. Ten Broeck.. I can well appreciate how such an 
impression could arise in view of the reports which this office 
has made on Mr, Ten Broeck. It is true that Mr.Ten Broeck 
adopts a contemptuous and provocative attitude in his dealings 
with the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department. However, I do 
not think that Western Union's interests have suffered because 
of that fact. On the contrary, Mr. Ten Broeck has built up 
Western Union business in India from practically nothing to a 
considerable total insofar as the number of telegrams despatched 
from Bombay to the United States monthly is concerned. I know 
that the last time I discussed this question with Mr. Ten Broeck 
about thirteen hundred telegrams were being despatched monthly 
vis Western Union whereas when he took over the representation 
several years ago Western Union obtained practically no revenue 
from Bombay. 
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While I hold no brief for Mr. Ten Broeck's method of approach 
to his problems with the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department, 
I must state frankly from long experience that a great deal of 
the trouble arises from the incompetence and inefficiency of 
that Department. Only continual battling on Mr. Ten Broeck's 
part has made it possible for Western Union to obtain as much 
business as it now has in Bombay. 


I do not 


Francis Colt de Wolf, Esquire, 

Chief, Telecommunications Division, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


AIR MAIL 


I do not think, therefore, that we would be justified 
in taking the matter up with Western Union. Whatever 
irritation and ill-feeling Mr. Ten Broeck has aroused among 
officials of the Indian Posts and Telegraph Department 
will not affect Western Union's business in any way. The 
business itself springs from American firms, and a few Indian 
firms in Bombay which are willing to take the trouble to mark 
their telegrams via Western Union. The difficulties 
encountered by Mr. Ten Broeck would be met by anyone else 
in his place, and while I do not wish to uphold him in his 
tactless methods, I do not feel that Western Union would gain 
anything by replacing hin. 


In conclusion I may add that it would be difficult in 
Bombay to find anyone willing to devote much time to the 
business. Mr. Ten Broeck receives one rupee from Western 
Union for each message routed via its wires and the amount of 
time and energy necessary to develop the business is considerable. 
For example, another American telegraph company is not nearly 
so well served by its local agents as is Western Unign by 
Mr. Ten Broeck. This is merely because the other American 
company has as its representative a business firm which is not 
especially aggressive in the telegraph field because the 
returns do not justify the labor involved. 


I shall keep an eye on the situation and if at any time 
I feel action such as that indicated in your letter of March 
4 is warranted, I shall again communicate with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


HoWard Donovan 
American Consul General 


Copy tos Division of Middle Fastern Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


APR 9” 104+ 


My dear Mr. Mitchell: 


I vefer to our recent conversation concerning your 
representative in India, Mr. Williem D. Ten Broeck, pe 
enclose for ml strictly confidential information a 
copy of a letter of March 20, 1946, which I have received 
from the American Consul General at Bombay, and which I 
believe is self-explanatory. I am also send a copy 
of the Consul General's letter to Mr. Nesbitt 
Washington. 


Sincerely yours, 


9v0zZ-E/e2Ll°Srs38 


Prencis Colt de Wolf 
i Chief 
f Telecomamicat fons Division 


Prom Consul General Bombay, 
March 20, 1946. 


V/SO 


my Mr. Ke Bruce Mitchell, 
/ On Executive Representative in yn of 


Intexnational Communications 
_ fhe Weatern Union Telegraph Company, 
60 Hudson Street, 
New York 1s, New York. 
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Delhi STATESMAN August 25 reports "booking of 
ordinary telegram, state and private, for India 
has been suspended until further orders, says an 
official announcement. Telegraph service between 
Delhi and Lehore has for practical purpose been 
nonexistent for some days. 
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nonexistent, Cable status communications Karachi Lahore and 
advise re feasibility transmission rupee funds to Lahore via 
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SUBJECT: Commmications with Consul Richard D. GATEWOOD 
1—1055 at Lahore. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


LyS-6/2Ll°Svs 
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I have the honor to refer to the Department's telegram No. 91 
of August 28, 1947, in which inquiry ws made concerning telegraphic 
communications with Lahore, with particular reference to the possi- 
bility of transmitting funds by telegraph. | 

As I stated in my reply, telegram No. 85 of September 2, tele- 
graph service between Karachi and Lahore is practically nonexistent 
at the present time and hundreds of urgent messages are on file at 
Karachi awaiting transmission. It is understood that this congestion 
is due primarily to the abandonment of their posts by Hindu and Sikh 
personnel in Lahore who have naturally been fearful of the vengeance 
of the Muslims, considering the frightful communal atrocities which 
have been committed during the past few weeks in the Punjab. 


Consul Richard D. Gatewood and his wife, and Vice Consul Charles 
W. Booth, at Lahore, have been in the midst of serious communal dis- 
turbances, but they have not up to the present time, so far as I am 
aware, been molested by either Muslims, Hindus, or Sikhs. I have 
endeavored to maintain close commmications with Mr.Getewood since lI 
assumed charge of this office on August 10, and have succeeded fairly 
well, due largely to the use of the special air mail facilities of 
the Indian National Airways. However, telegraph facilities, as 
previously indicated, have been disrupted and communication through 
that channel is uncertain. Train service has also been disrupted. 


Recent reports indicate a considerable improvement in the con- , 
munal situation in Lahore and in that vicinity but attacks on trains: 
still continue. There has also been such a heavy migration of person- 
nel from the railways that it will probably be ‘Some, time before adjust- 


ments in personnel can be made and normal servigeés resumed, ever 
should there be no further outbreaks of ra Gud , 
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Respectfully yours, Z GF Z 
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Karachi, Pakistan 


September 5, 1947 
Despatch No. 119 


125 
Charles W. Lewis/doxm / 


Original and copy sale to the Department 
Copy to: 


American Embassy, New Delhi 
American Embassy, London 

American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Consulate General, Lahore 


Noe: 1084 
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The Consul General las the honor to enclose a copy 
of recent modifications in surcharges on telegrens sent 
within India, to be effective April 1, 1945. For the 
Department's cenvenience « copy of the Special Traffic 
Routine Cireular Wo.82 of March 20, 1942 referred to 
therein &¢# &lso enclosed. 


Bncelosures 
ee nodifications in surcharges 
telegrams sent within India. 

Copy of Special Traffic Routine 
Circular No.82 of Mareh 20, 1942 
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AIR MAIL. Enclosure No. 1 to despatch No.1084 
dated May Ks 1945 frori MeOlhiyers 
Americen Consul General, Calcutta, 
India, entitled "Reporting Modi- 
fications on Telegram Charges". 


INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 


PARAGRAPH FOR DIRECTOR GENERAL'S TELEGRAPH CIRCULAR. 


Increase in Surcharge on inland Telegrens. 

In partial modi fiontion of the instructions issued in 
Special Traffic Routine Circular No.82 dated the 20th March 
1942, it is notified that with effect from midnight of the 
Slst March/lst April 1945, a surcharge of four amas or eight 
annas should be levied on every inland "Sent" telegran 
according as it is clessed ary! or "TDCPRESS" respec- 
tively. These surchar se S wil pI to wll intend telegranis 
(i.e. including State,Raj,Private and Press 
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Para 8 -- In multiple address telegrams. The exeanple 
cited in that circular reference to which has 
been made at Para 2 of the D.G's conmunication 
above, refers to a telegram addressed to 5 
different stations, for each of which surcharge 
should be collected. 

" 9 -— In phonogren telegreans. 
* 10 -- In Telegraphic Money Orders. 


For further particulars and instructions reference 
should be made to the Circular referred to. 


Sd/ AH. Gilmour 
Miagor 
Chief Superintendent 
Calcutta Central Telegraph Office. 
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AIR MAIL 


these surcharges do not, however, apply in the case of those 
telegrams which are redirected free. 


Se Pre-pair Replies. (Clause 405 of the P a T Guide)---(1) 

In the case of messages addressed to places in India, the 

os og ree Should be levied both on the tward message and the 
‘eply. Thus the mininun criount to be prepaid for the renvly 

shoate not be less than the minimum sti rege Tor an ordinary 

telegran (inclusive of iiechasae' tO places in Indic 


Should be Levied on twa Outward messeze only. The minimum 
anount to be prepaid for the reply should be the minirum charge 
for an ordinary telegram fror Burma viz Rs.1-3-0, 


(11) In the case of messages eddressed to Bumia, the surcharge 


(111) In the case of messages addressed to places in Cey rlon, 
or Afghanistan, the surcharge Should be levied on the outwerd 
nessages only. The minimum emount to be prepaid for the 
reply should be the mininum charge for an ordinary telegram 
excluding the surcherse. 
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(1V) In the case of replies «ddressed to Burma, Ce}; ylon, or 


Afghenistan, ond presented on reply-paid forms issued in 
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connection with messezges originelly booked in those countries, 
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care should be taken to sec that the surcherge is duly levied 

on the reply messages, and if the cost of the telegran (including 
tile surcharce ) exceeds the amount entered on the fom the 
difference should be .collected by means of postage stanns 
affixed to the form in the usual manner. 


Note.--= Precaution should be trice 5 ,het when Old 
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prepeid pesses issued before midnig] ols arch 1942 are 
used, & surcharge of the prescribed smount is coll ected fron 
the sender. 


(6). DOETLNG Yelererans. --- harees recovered from 
addressees should include the surcharge in the cane . 


telesrens fror! places in tndia, Burrnia, ATghani st: Lhe 
(Tibet) and Ceylon. 


(7) Notification of Delivery. Clause 407 
Guide)-- The surcharge should be recovered | 
ding as the telegram is classed express or ordiner 


8. Multiple Address Telerrans. (Clauses 408 and 412 of 
the P and T Guide) --- In the ez " nultiple address telecra 
the surcharge will be at the r Six annas or three annas 
as the case mey be, on each eatae ‘ram irrespective of the 
number of addresses. However, in the case of state telegrams 
addressed to Lore than one station (Vide Para 514(C) of Posts 
and Telegrea ye hianuel, Vol. at, parts 1 and 11), a surcharge 
of six annas or three annes according to the lng t. the 
telegrams sho ula be levied for each station to ch the 
telegrans are addressed - e.g., & five address egram ror 
Calcutta should be surcharged six ennes or ag nnnas accore 
ding to class but « telegran for Calcutta, Bombay, arene 
hedras , cud Agre should be surcherged Rs 1-14-00 or 15 annas 
according to elass. 
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9. The surcharge applies to phonogreanms (Clause 389-4 
of the P and T. Guide). It applies also to telegraus accented 
by & Village postman. 


10. Inland Telegraphic Money-Orders.--- The surcharge 
should be collected according to the class of the T. M. O- 
The surcharge should also be recovered if the T. M. O. is 
redirected from one station to another at the request of the 
DAVES. 


Deputy Director-General, Telegraphs. 
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The Acting Secretary of State presents his conm- 
pliments to the Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission and encloses for his information a scopy of 
a despatch of May 2, 1945, received from the American 
Consulate General at Calcutta, report modifications 


in surcharges on telegrams sent within India, to be 
effective April 1, 1945. 


Enclosure: 


From Consulate General Calcutta, 
No. 1084, 


May 2, 1945. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 13 
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use only. 


TO : Department of State 


; NEW DELHI 1230 December 26, 1949 


, INDIA - AFGHANISTAN WIRELESS LINK 
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The following press note was issued by the Ministry of 
Communications on December 15, 1949: 


"An agreement was signed in Kabul on December 1k, 
1949, between the Governments of India and Afghanistan 
for the establishment of direct wireless telegraph 
communications between the two countries. Direct com- 
munication was considered necessary in the interest of 
efficiency as the existing land-line route is very 
circuitous. ‘the service is expected to commence shortly. 
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"The rate for ordinary telegrams will be 9 annas 
per word, urgent telegrams being charged at double this 
rate. Press and meteorological telegrams will be charged 
at helf the rate for ordinary telegrams. Code telegrams 
will be charged at 3/5th of the rate for ordinary telegrams." 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA tA 


SECURITY: UNCLASSIFIED mont’: ATR POUCH 
TO : Department of State 


FROM: New Delhi, India Noe 1170, December 19, 1919 


REF : 


SUBJECT: Telegrams from India to China 
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As of possible interest to the Department there is quoted below 
the text of a press note issued by the Press Information Bureau of 
the Government of India on December 8, 1949. 


"Telegrams are now accepted to the following places in China, 
namesly Anhja, Ansing, Changsha, Changteh, Chenglingki, Chuchow, 
Hanshow, Hokowhun, Hwajung, Lantienhun, Lihsien, Liling Siangsiang, 
Slangtan, Sinhwa, Taoyuan, Tsingshih, Tsowshih, Tzeli, Yiyang, 
Yoyang, and Yuankiang in Hunan Province and Changkiakong, Changwushe, 
Chaoyishe, Chihshuishe, Fengsiang, Fufeng, Fupingshe, Hingping, 
Hoyangshe, Huhsienshe, Hwahsien, Hwayomiao, Kienhsien, Kingyangshe, 
Kishan, Kweichenshe, Lantienshe, Lichuanshe, Lintung, Lonanshe, 
Lunghsien, Paoki, Pinksien, Puchengshe, Sanyuanshe, Shanghsienshe, 
Shaynangshe, Sian Sienyangshe, Talishe, Tan*fengshe, Tungchwanshe, 
Tungkwan, Weinanshe, Wukong, Yaohsien, Yulinshe, Yunglotienshe 
and Yenan in Shensi Province and Changchih, Fenyang, "Vinghsien, 
Linfen, Taiku, Tsingyan, Tsinyauan and Yutze in Shansu Province." 
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Dated November 2, 1945 


Rec!d 2352 p,m. 


Secretary of State 


Washington 


916, Second 

In view of Bernuda Telccornnunicationg Conference 
Novenber 19, Department nay be intercsted in press 
communique on Gonnonwealth connmunications issued by 
Posts and Air Departnent Government of India Novenber lL 
Which follows: 

"On July 12, 1945, it wes announced by the Govern- 
nent of India that following the visit which Lord Reith 
had paid: to Dominions and India at the beginning of 
1945, a Conmnonwealth Telcconnunicstions Gonferencs 
would be held in London to consider further the future 
organizations and developnent of the Connonwealth telc-— 
connunications systen. The conference wnich accordingly 
net in July 1945, in London, considered the future of 


the Connonwealth tolcconnunications services on the 


basis of Dck - <E 


108 


PLAIN 


PLAIN 
-2- #916, Second, from New Delhi via War 


basis of a report wrepared by Lord Reith after his 
nission to the Doninions and India. The conference 
unaninously recommended (onc) a fundanental change in 
the organization of Connonwealth telcconnunication 
services; (two) the public ownership of overscas 


teleconnuniecntions scrvices of all Comnnonwealth 


governnents: (threc) the replacenont of the existing 


Connonwealth Connunication Council by a new board with 
Wider functions representing all governnents of the 
Connonwealth; (four) financial contributions by nmenbers 
of the Connonwealth for the maintenance and use of the 
cable system. The Governnent of India have accepted. 
these eescnantat ons in so far ns they affect Indide 

The overseas teleconrunications services of India are 

now operated by the Indian Radio and Cable Connunication 
Company, Limited, under an agreement with the Governnent 
of India, This agreencnt is subject to termination on 
twelve nonths! notice given at any tine by the Governnent 
of India. The question of giving this notice and of 
acquiring the asscts of the company are under discussions 
The Government of India are confident thet the arrange 
nents which are boing madd will lead to a more cfficicnt 
and extensive system of communications for the general 


benefit of the public of India." 
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OUTGOING AIRGRAM 


CLASSIFICATION 


Bepartment of State ——esrtom 


Washington, 


AMEMBASSY, 


NEW DELHI. 
A-254, July 29, 1949 


EMBAIR 660 dated July 1 concerning recent inquiry 
addressed to Embassy by an official of GOI relative to 
reported controversy between American and british cable 
companies in matter of continuation of existing 
structure of press rates to and from Indiae Department 
unaware of any such controversy between American and 
British cable companiese Perhaps GOI official has 
reference to meeting to be held in London early August 
by United States Government and industry representatives 
and representatives British Commonwealth countries for 
purpose of revising Article II, Bermuda Telecommunication 
Acreement, having to do with telegraph rates between 
United States and British Commonwealth countriese Any 
agreement reached undoubtedly will affect structure of 
cable rates to and from India. Embassy will be informed 


any changes effected this matter as a result of London 
meeting. 
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New Delhi, India 
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STATE TELEGRAM TELEGRAPH SECTION 
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INFO: 


HC -1927=H PLAIN 
New Delhi via War 


Dated November 9, 1945 


Rec'd 8:50 a.m., 10th 


Secretary of State 


Washington 


950 Ninth 


Note issued by Government November 8 re Bermuda 


Telecommunications Conference states Government of India has 


recently declared firm intention cof nationalizing India's 


overseas telecommunication organization mow operated by 


licensed company. " 
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Discrimination by the Indian Posts and 
lelegraphs Department against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, \ 2 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


““SIR: 

I have the honor to submit certain selected 
communications from a file of correspondence giving 
the details and circumstances of discrimination by 
the Indian Posts and Telegranohs Devartment of the 
Ministry of Communications against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, an American firm, 


-LIL/bLyl Sve 


This correspondence is as follows: letters 
dated October 8, 9, and 15, 1948 from Mr. William 
D. Tenbroeck, General Representative for the Indian 
Union of the Western Union Telegraph Company, to 
the Embassy and a letter dated October 26 from 
Mr. Tenbroeck to the Deputy Director General of 
felegraphs; a letter from the Consulate General, 
Calcutta, dated October 21, 1948 to the Embassy and 
a letter dated October 27, from the Consulate 
General in Bombay to the Embassy. Although all of 
this correspondence furnishes information regarding 
the circumstances of the dispute, the letter from 
the Consulate General in Bombay clears up the 
matter and makes the issue plain. 


87% 


Mr. P. T. Sundaram, Deputy Director of 
Telegraphs Traffic, New Delhi, went to Bombay on 
October 25, 1948 presumably to "investigate" the 
alleged discrimination. Bombay's report indicates 
that Mr. Sundaram not only admitted the discrimina- 
tion but expressed his intention and that of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department to continue it, 
because the Posts and Telegraphs Department receives 
less revenue from traffic sent through the Western 
Union than from traffic forwarded through other 
competing companies. 

wh “FE Unit 
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RES TRICTED 


Despatch No. 1244 
November 3, 1948 
American Embassy 

New Delhi, India. - 2- 


The Embassy has requested the Government of 
India to make an investigation of this discrimina- 
tion, but the Embassy is not certain how the 
Government of India may be compelled to forward 
telegraph traffic through a company from which it 
receives less revenue than through another 
competing one. 


Respectfully yours, 


Daal aaron 


Howard Donovan 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim 


a 
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October 8, 1948 
from Mr. Tenbroeck 


Letter dated 
October 9, 1948 
from Mr. Tenbroeck 


Letter dated 

October 15, 1948 

from Mr. Tenbroeck — 
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Letter dated 

October 25, 1948 

to Deouty Director 
General of Telegraphs 


Letter dated 

October 2l, 1948 from 
the Consulate General, 
Calcutta 


Letter daated 

October 27, 1948 from 
the Consulate General, 
Bombay. 
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Original and hectograph to Department 


Copy to: Consulate General, Bombay 
Consulate General, Calcutta 
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Enclosure No.l to Despatch No. 1244 dated 

November 3, 1948 from Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires 
ad interim, American Embassy, New Delhi, India, 
entitled: "Discrimination by the Indian ’ Posts and 
Telegraphs Department against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company", 


Copy of letter dated October 8, 1948 from Mr.William 
D. Tenbroeck, General Representative for the Indian 
Union of the Western Union Telegraph Company, to 

Mr. Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires, American 
Embassy, New Delhi. 


Dear Mr. Donovan, 


Il have just had two disturbing pieces of 
information. My principals cabled me on October 7, 
1948 that our Western Union traffic to America 
showed a 20% reduction for September, and this was 
caused by a fall of 50% in cables from Calcutta. 
The average monthly Calcutta traffic is about 2100. 


The second disturbing fact is that the cable 
booking clerks in the Central Telegraph Office, 
Calcutta, have been instructed to scratch out the 
rubber stamped routing indication "VIA OCS-WESTERN 
UNION," unless initialled and insert "VIA IMPERIAL.’ 


This news first came to me from our Calcutta 


“Manager, Mir. G. C. Pande on the evening of October 6, 
1948, and I immediately that night wired the Post- 


master General and the Chief Superintendent, Tele- 
graoh Office, Calcutta by reply paid messages 
requesting explanation and rectification. So far 
no reply. 


I also wired the American consul to check 
with the PMG and CST by telephone and asked 
Wir. Pande to call on him to exvlain the situation. 


Mr. Pande apparently saw cable forms being 
refused and/or scratched out at the C.17.0. Calcutta 
and a man distributing blank cable forms stamped 
Via Imperial to those who took them back for ini- 
tialling. This causes confusion and disgruntlement 
on the part of the public. 


While this seems to be localized to Calcutta 
at present, if these discriminatory tactics are 
successful they will be employed elsewhere. It is 
impossible to say how the directive has been given. 
It was not made public and so far has not been made 
public. 


I believe that there are two heads to the 
Indian Govt. Telegraph Dept. at the moment. tIhere 
is the Minister of Communications, and the Director 
General, Telegraphs, New Delhi. The former seems 
to have overseas communications directly under his 
head whereas the latter controls the physical 
booking and transmittals at various velegraph 
offices. 


I have 
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I have asked my Principals permission to have 
Mr. Pande go to New Delhi as he has the facts. I 
may join him later if necessary. In either case we 
will call at your Office. I do not know what you 
may care to do in this matter, or whether anything 
Should be done until the facts are fully assembled. 
However a discrete enquiry to the D.G. by telephone 
or to the Minister concerned as to whether there 
was any discrimination as to routing cables in 
Calcutta to U.S.A., might nip the whole thing in 
the bud. You will know best about this. 


With kind personal regards and thanking you for 
whatever assistance you may care to render, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


Sd/- Wm. D. Ten Broeck. 
P.S. i have explained about the Calcutta difficulty 
vo Mr. Thompson in Bombay on October 7, 1948. 


Mr. Pande writes under date of Oct 7, 1948 
that he has seen the Director of Telegraphs, Calcutta 
who apparently is carrying out, according to 
ir, Pande's surmise, instructions received from the 
Director General in New Delhi. the local Calcutta 
order is to cancel rubber stamp indication via 
OCS-WU quietly and insert Imperial without any 
information to the sender. Mr. Pande's impression 
is that all messages on \iU blanks have gone via 
Imperial since order came into force. 


Possibly the reason for all this lies in the 
fact that some cable forms were permitted to be 
printed up by us when there was a great shortage of 
pads a number of months back. Some of these pads 
seem to have been sent to Calcutta and the officials 
there not knowing the true story took exception to 
the position and now wish to surreptitiously penalize 
us. 


Initiatlied: T.8. 


Enclosure No. 2 to Despatch No. 1244 dated November 3, 
1948 from Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires ad interim, 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India, entitled: "Discrimi- 
nation by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
against the Western Union Telegraph Company". 


Copy of letter dated October 9, 1948 from Mr. William 
D. Tenbroeck, General Representative for the Indian 
Union of the Western Union Telegraph Company, to 

Mr. Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires, American 
Embassy, New Delhi. | 


Dear Mr. Donovan: 


Almost immediately after posting my yesterday's 
letter to you, I received the following telegram from 
the Chief Superintendent, Telegraphs, Calcutta: 


"YOUR TELEGRAM SEVENTH NO DISCRIMINATION SHOWN 
ANY ONE ON CONTRARY BEVERY FACILITY AFFORDED 
CABLING PUBLIC OR ILiii:DI ATE ACCEPTANCE 
KXPLDITIOUS DISPOSAL TELEGRAMS WHICHEVER ROUTE 
INDICATIONS DasinbD CONFORMITY PARA 386 ARTICLE 
47 INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH REGULATIONS CAIRO 
1938 TO WHICH YOUR KIND ATTENTION POINT“DLY 
DRAWN ASSURING OUR BaST SERVICES" 


I therefore saw no reason why you should be asked 
to assist further at this stage when on the face of it 
things had righted themselves. I express telegraphed 
you last evening as follows: 


"PLEASE DONT ACT MY LETTER LIGHTH Wil TING" 


I have carefully gone through the International 
Regulations which reads as follows in French: 


"Para 386 Article 47 

"L'expediteur qui veut prescrire la voie 4 suivre 
indique sur sa minute la formule correspondante. 
Il peut n'indiquer qu'une partie due parcours 4 
Suivre." 


This means to me with my imperfect French that a 
cabler can indicate what route he wishes a message to 
go, but he is not compelled to indicate a particular 
route. 


Just as I write the Postmaster General, Calcutta 
wires as follows: 


"YOUR TELEGRAM OF SIXTH INSTT PLL ASi RELELR 
“AIT 


TELEGRAPHIC H@PLY FROM CHIEF SUPDT CALCUTTA 
OF DATE" 


Apparently this has been a local Calcutta assault 
and our estimate is that it has caused Western Union 
3000 messages averaging 12/14 words, which is not 
inconsiderable amount to Lose. 


I merely 
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I merely ask you to keep this incident in mind 
and I hope it will not have to be referred to again 
by me to you. However if you care to, you might ask 
the Consul in Calcutta to inguire (if he has not 
already done so) of the Postmaster General and 
Director, Telegraphs, Calcutta if any discrimination 
against Western Union is being practiced. A soft 
inquiry I feel, will cause them to think twice before 
resorting to further trickery and I believe that 
American business in India should expect fairplay. 


Thanking you, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Sd/- Wm. D. Ten Broeck 


Enclosure No.3 to Despatch No. 1244 dated November 3 
1948 from Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires ad interim, 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India, entitled: "Discrimi- 
nation by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
against the Western Union Telegraph Company". 


Copy of letter dated October 15, 1948 from Mr. William 
D. Tenbroeck, General Representative for the Indian 
Union of the Western Union Telegraph Company, to 


lir. Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires, American Embassy, 
New Delhi. 


Dear Mr. Donovan; 


This Calcutta affair bids to rival the Dreyfus 
case, and I am constrained to point out the following 
to you as a matter of record should it be necessary 
to take this discrimination against routed cables 
via Western Union to the higher Indian Authorities. 


1. AS a result of my telegram on the Sth inst. 
the Chief Suptd. Calcutta, with the Postmaster 
General concurring telegraphically assured us full 
cooperation "pointedly drawing" our attention to 
Para 386 Article 47 of the International Telegraph 
Regulations. 


2. in order of grade from highest to lowest, 
there are in Calcutta, three officials pertinently 
concerned. 


a) Postmaster General, Calcutta. 

b) Director, Yelegraphs, Calcutta 

c) Chief Suptd. Central Teleg. Office, 
Calcutta. 


3. Our Calcutta Manager received a letter dated 
October 8th from the Director Telegraphs, Calcutta 
which is so important I reproduce here in full. I 
saw the copy of this letter a day ago. 


"With reference to your letter No.Cal.1366/48 
dated 8.10.48 on enquiry from the Chief 
Superintendent, C.i.0., Calcutta, 1 am informed 
that there was no question of any refusal of 
cablegram from you or from any member of the 
Public but that the dispute you mentioned of in 
your letter arose out of non observance of rule 
number 268 of I.7,R, Vol il part IV. I have, 
however issued instructions to the Chief 
Superintendent that telegrams should not be 
refused but ‘that any non observance of rule 
should be settled if necessary by the personal 
assistance of the assistant superintendent 
Public Counter. I hope you will not be put to 
any further inconvenience. 


"Yours faithfully, 
"Sd/ Director of Telegranphs." 


4. 
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4. You will note immediately the new factor 
of Rule 268 etc. and the initials ITR which could 
be taken to mean International Telegraph Regulations. 
This was confusing to say the least, particularly 
as the Official Post & Telegraph Guide (Sent. 1946 
ed.) states in para 421 on Foreign Telegrams. 


"Such (Foreign telegrams) are subject to the 
regulations laid down by the International 
Telecommunication Convention, to which the 
Govt. of India is a party." 


5. As I was not at all happy about these 
Officers "Cooperation" I had telegraphed to both 
the Chief Suptd. and the Postmaster General 
expressing my gratitude that everything now seemed 
in order, but if I was in any way misinterpreting 
their meaning to our W.U. detriment they were to 
wire. I was not content with one telegram, but 
wired twice, with a confirmatory letter dated 9th 
inst. 


6. On Oct 13, 1948 at 4.45 PM just after I 
had read the Director telegraphs letter of 8th 
inst. (see 3 above) I reccived the following wire 
dated 13th October. 


"YOUR TELEGRAM DATED 8TH YOUR LETTER 

NO .WU/1261/48 DATED 9TH AND YOUR TELEGRAM 
DATED ILTH AAA CABLiAGRAMS ACCEPT“D STRICTLY 
ACCORDING TO LITR RULE c66 FAILING WhlCH 
RULE 2 IBID APPLIED AAA TRUST THiS FULLY 
BXPLANATORY ASSURING YOU LNTIaAcn COOPLiATION 


CALCUITA =" 


7. You will note that Rule 266 is now added 
to 268 and 386 and you will naturally be interested 
to know what 266 and 268 say. With a great deal of 
difficulty, as they are internal telegraph 
departmental rules, we got a private view and 
copied them out. They are not publicly available, 
and the Rules governing the Public are contained 
in the Post & Telegraph Guide (latest available 
ed. September 1946). 


8. Rules 266 and 268 read as follows: 


266. A sender of a foreign telegram who 

wishes to prescribe a particular 
route for the transmission of his telegram 
Shall write the corresponding indications 
on the telegram form tendered for trans- 
mission or he may mark the telegram "Best 
route" or "Cheapest Route". Indications 
as to route shall be transmitted free. 


268. In the absence of any indication 
from the sender of a foreign telegram 
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as to the route to be followed each 
telegraph office from which routes 
diverge shall decide by which route 
the telegram shall be forwarded. 


Para 465 related to Rule 266 reads 


When the sender of a private message 
prescribes the route for a Foreign 
message, it must be sent by that route 

IMPORTANT unless interrupted or overcrowded with 
Crazi ic. 


If the sender makes the message via 
"Best Route" or no route be specified 
by the sender the message should be 
marked as Via Best Route. If a suffil- 
client amount is tendered in cash in 

tamps to defray the charges for trans- 
mission by that route. Sender should 
not in any way be influenced in the 
choice of a-route. They should be asked 
to specify which route they prefer or 
mark their message cheapest route or 
Best kKoute. 


9. Please note that Rule 266 uses the word 
"write" while Rule 268 uses “any indication". By 
world wide practice and usage all communication 
companies have hitherto respected a rubber stamped 
routing indication as equivalent to "writing". 


10. In the Post & Telegraph Guide vection 
XXIV dealing with roreign telegrams under Para 6 
says "When the sender has specified the route -- 
etc." and later "The names of routes for which 
abbreviations have not been allotted must be 
written and signalled in full." Western Union has 
"wu" allotted as the abbreviation. 


On the word “write" hinges all the 
commotion which is at present occurring to our 
detriment in Calcutta Cable forms which have been 
asked for by clients from us, when used, have (1) 
been rejected (2) accepted after the oerson booking 
the message initials the rubber stamp (3) the 
booking clerks surreptitiously cross out Via OCS-WJU 
and insert Via OCS-Imperial without referring to 
any one. Wwe have actual example of re jected and 
crossed out with new inserted indications. 


Finally, 


dae 2 
fe one 
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Finally, people bringing cable forms marked 
Via OCS-Imperial by rubber stamping are not 
subjected to the above harassment. We think this 
also prevails for cable forms rubber stamped 
"Via OCS-Commercial", 


So far as We can judge this practice at 
present is limited to the Central Telegraph Office 
Calcutta but if allowed to go unchecked, may 
spread all over India. 


Under Govt. regulations all Foreign cable 
forms have to be signed by the sender. This we 
submit constitutes authorization of the rubber 
Stamped rouve on the cable form. There is no Rule 
that a rubber stamo must be initialled or even 
"typed" as the Chief Suptd. Calcutta wrote once to 
us aS being acceptable and in the same classifica- 
tion as "writing out". 


For some months prior to this, we were not 
sold cable pads in the Calcutta district except in 
lots.of 2 or 3. This was a program, we believe 
of starvation. We overcame this by airfreighting 


pads from Bombay to Calcutta. The protests of the 
Public then forced the C.7.0. Calcutta to sell pads 
liberally. This method of eliminating Western 
Union service having been defeated, this new device 
has so far been successfully attempted and carried 
Out. 


May I request you to ask your 
office to Loox into this matter. i : 
copy of this letter to the Consulates in | aiacebe 
and Bombay. Il feel that this detrimental structur 
raised on hair splitting can with very little 
pressure crumble down on its false foundations. 


Thanking you on behalf of 
have the honour to represent as 
personally, I an, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sd/- Wm. D. Ten Broeck 
Representative. 
Please note that no requirement of initialling is 


indicated in Route Instruction Block on attached 
form. Only signature at bottom is required. 


Initialled: [.8. 


bd 
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INDIAN POSTS AND  TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 

: | : { The eharges entered on this form have been in respech of the 

Reeeip: ict Foreign Daily Letter Telegram telerrain indieated by number. wea hr 
| peep wipe xemeag is esther, Sy Oe er ee 4 
: ould any reference me necessary wil! 
Clans Ament Ne. Ditte enable the telegram to be traced by the Office Origin within seven es of 
Prefix Re. oa {the date of its dispatch ; thereafter, Complatnte this telegram aud 
| | oda applications for Refund involving complaints against service should be 
addressed to the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circle, Caleutts, 


within six months, Applications for refund which do not involve compliiuls 


Offies of Origin | ageinet. the Service, should be made to the Officer-in-Charge, Telegraph Check 
(\ * a? Ves 
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~—~@ AFL Hi gow, TODAY POSIS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. | A FL 


Chews Be, 4. feerty 3} Foreign Daily Letter | Snace for Postage Stamps. 
Pretix Ameunt | mage — (Suaee for additional postage 
Office of Origin : Words.' | stamps on reverse.) 

w’ Route — A neem ‘tg : 


Service 


xn at aml (If National Cash Register 
Code —_._.___ Instructions —.—_______.______ Machine is in use, booking 
Nething to be written by the Sender above this tae Varies | clerk shoitid sign here.) 


DLT 


” (Name) - 
*Not.—Nume 


Special inatructions by Sender about ‘ ‘Country will 
Route”, . Reply Paid”, ote. (See Kule 6 | 6 (dddrese) not he “vale. 
en reverse | 3 opera 
(Telegraph Office) : cepsreconan! 


listanes. 
\ * (Country) 


FROM 


— 
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I bereby declare that the text of the above telegram i entirel Sas eetbenes (tie language used ben 
a). a (Lut it does not bear any meaning other than that which appears ro 0 fave of it and lag the messnge yuntained in in the above telegram 
bi Se nated here and is not mtended to be refiled at destination. ined that the telegram may be forw oa the faith of the iorezoiug 

tation, an d eubject to the conditions overleni. | , 


: 
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. CONDITIONS ON WHICH DAILY LETTER TELEGRAMS ARE ACCEPTED, -” 


+ This telegiam shall |e fo:warded in acvordance with the rnles published in Post and T slegraph Guide and with the 
jprovisions of the [n/evnational Telegraph [Kexnlations, which Regulations shall be deemed to be binding not only between the 


‘sender and the Director General, but between the sender and any T'elegraph Company ec Goverament by whom this telegram is 
or would in the ordinary coure of ihe telegraphic service be forwarded, | 


| 2, Neither the Director-General nor any Telegraph Company or Foreign Government by whom the telegram is or would, in 
(le ordinary conrse of the telegraphic service, be forwarded. shall be Hable to make compensation for any loss, injury or damage 
arising or resniting from non-transmission. or nondelivery of the telogram, or delay, or error, or omission: in the transmission on 
delivery thereof, throngh whatever canse such non-trausmission, non-deiivery, delay, error or omissien shall have eceurred. 


8, Daily Letter Telegrame in plain language, which are dealt: with telegraphically throughout, are accepted on any day of 
ile week, including Sundays and telegraph hoidays, and are ordinarily deiivered ro the addvessee on the morning of the second 
day following the day of booking. They are sn}yect to the conditions liid down in Clause 452 of the Post and 7’ eleyruph Guide. 


4, The charge fora Daily Letter Telegram is normally one-thir < the charge for a full rate telegram of the same length 
and hy (le same route sabject to 2 minimum charge for 20 words per . jegram incinding the indication DLT before the address. 
«>. § On Indian lines Daily Letter Telegrams are transmitted afie: Deferred Foreign Telegrams. 


6. ‘The only special services admitted in Daily Letter Telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Restante, Telegraphe Restanie, 
Multiple »ddvesses, tele: raphic re-direction 10 any other address und de /wre telesrams, The corresponding indications are 
ehurged for at the reduced rate. 


= 


i, State telegrams in plain langnage may, at the option of the sender, be sent as Daily Letter Telegrams nindel tan of 
harges anc rvles applicable to DLY telegrams. +5 | same 


ie 
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Copy of letter dated October 26, 1948 from Mr. William 
D. Tenbroeck, General Representative for the Indian 
Union of the Western Union Telegraph Company , to 


the Deputy Director General, Telegraphs, Station Bombay 
(On Tour). 


Att'n. Mr. Sundaram 


Dear Sir: 


1 wish to confirm my interview which you kindly 
granted me at 4.00 P.M. in the Oifice of the Chief 
Suptd., C.f.0., Bombay. 


You asked me to present my cause of complaint 
and 1 traced the difficulties the public and our- 
selves had first had in Calcutta and then later in 
Bombay. It was pointed out to you that no Public 
Notice had been issued and it was with the utmost 
difficulty were we able to understand what and under 
What Rules and Regulations, if any, senders of 
Foreign Telegrams were having their rubber stamped 
route indications crossed out by booking clerks 
without so much as referring, the matter to the 
sender, who had signed the cable form, 


We called your especial attention to Clause lL 
on the back of each Foreign Cable form where speci- 
fic reference is made to the Post & Telegraph Guide. 


We called your attention to Para 421 and 
section XXIV Para 6 in the Post « Telegraph Guide, 
and we laid before you the two Rules laid down in 
the International LTelecommunication Regulations _ 
(Berne & Cairo 1938), wherein the various tele- 
graphic Administrations including the Govt. of India, 
acknowledged that the senders could prescribe a 
particular route and that the various Administrations 
were bound to follow those instructions. 


We pointed out that a Rubber Stamped routing 
indication had long years of precedent, and that the 
word "write" in the Indian Regulations did not 
cover "typewrite" nor initialling a rubber stamp 
indication, and that the Post « Telegraph Guide used 
the words specify and mark (see Section XXIV Fara 6). 


As this whole matter was first presented to us 
as due to the difficulties of complaints occasioned 
to your Dept. because of messages sent to Canada via 
Vestern Union which 1s a more expensive route, your 


Dept. seems 
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Dept. seems to have felt that they and the public 
Should be protected against using the W.U. route 
to Canada. That protection would be afforded by 
crossing out all rubber stamp route indications no 
matter what might be the Route so designated, i.e. 
Commercial, Western Union, IMPERIAL etc. 


I therefore took occasion to show you the 
covers of the pads issued by us on written or 
verbal request from proven cablers, wherein Canada 
is shown as NOT served by \).U. I pointed out in 
practice that your Rule was not being applied to 
cable forms rubber stamped IMPERIAL which have been 
Supplied wideespread, etc. and etc. 


I thereupon read to you from the air mail 
letter received from my Principals in which they 
Said we should advise your Dept. that prospective 
senders by the Western Union route should be advised 
not to send to Canada; that to this end a rubber 
stamp should be inserted oneach form; that clients 
Should be circularized; that my principals were 
prepared to defray temporarily any Losses occasioned 
to the Govt. of India for cables legitimately but 
inadvertently sent to Canada uo until the above 
could be implemented. 


lI was forced to decry the method used by your 
Dept. to bring these new regulations into force. 
I thought and expressed that thought, it would have 
been far more fitting for you to advise my office 
or to negovliate direct with my Principals, and 
explain the various difficulties. That the methoa 
adopted hardly seemed consonant with International 
Regulations to which the Government of India was a 
party and to make telegraph booking clerks arbiters 
in such matters, when Top Level negotiations should 
first have been undertaken, a very extraordinary 
position. 


You were kind enough to point out that there 
was a disparity in the revenues which the people 
of India received from a cable sent to U.S.A. vila 
i.Uey and the same cable sent via I[MPhRIAL. You 
mentioned that only 33 1/3% was received in the 
first case while 50% was the return via Imperial, 
if I interpret and remember your remarks correctly. 
I told you that I was without any exact information 
on this subject but the claims made by OCS can- 
vassers both in Calcutta and in Bombay that the 
Govt. of India lost 2 annas per word was on the face 
of it ridiculous, for I took pains to point out to 
you that 2 annas per word on a Full kate message 
meant 126% loss in revenue while on a DLI/NLT it 
meant 374%. I have been under the impression that 
cable proceeds were somehow divided on a milage or 
zonal basis with varying terminal charges, and 
that those calculations were oomnies rather oo a 
simple. This is however only an impression an 
have no exact data to go ony although i have. ites 
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lt have tried to find out as I told you. 


Nevertheless, 1 advised you that I would 
strongly represent this side of the picture to 
my principals and you will recall that I told 
you that I had written them already, that if 
they expected equal consideration they should 
give equal consideration. I cabled them today 
exactly this, which please note. 


In closing 1 wish to thank you for the 
attention you paid to my remarks and the points 
which I presented. They were in no way 
presented against particular Officers in the 
discharge of their duties. I have met with 
unfailing courtesy and respect throughout, 
although my representations must have been at 
times extremely unpalatable. I! wish to say 
that Western Union has been in the telecommuni- 
cation business throughout the world for over a 
hundred years of public service. As an organi- 
zation it has an international responsibility, 
a Public rust, and I as their representative 
for India, Burma, Ceylon & Pakistan, try to 
fully embody that responsibility and reflect 
it to my subordinate Officers, staff and sub- 
agents. We will strive to carry out your regu- 
lations fully, but when we think they are wrong 
in spirit and in letter, you must forgive us and 
allow us to present such views to the best of 
our ability but in no sense should our presenta- 
tions be considered combativeness. This need 
hardly be said but we wish to put it in the 
record. 


Sincerely yours, 
intld 7 sie | 
Re presentative 
P.S. I have made no reference to the many 
examples of typed and written and even 
rubber stamped cable forms which I showed 


you as indicative of the confusion caused 
to booking clerks and cablers. 
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entitled: "Discrimination by the Indian Posts and 


Telegraphs Department against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company", 


Copy of letter dated October 21, 1948 from American 
Consulate General, Calcutta to American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India. 


Howard Donovan, Lsquire, 
Charge d'affaires ad interim, 
American Embassy, 
New Delhi. 


Sir: 


Il have the honor to refer to a copy of a letter 
dated October 15, 1948 addressed to the Embassy by 
Mr. Wm. D. Tenbroeck, General Representative of the 
vestern Union Telegraph Company, concerning alleged 
discrimination against his company by the Calcutta 
office of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
A copy of this letter is enclosed for ready reference. 


This matter had previously been brought to the 
attention of the Consulate General by the local 
representative of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Mr. G. C. Pande, and pursuant to his 
representations, a letter was addressed to the Chief 
superintendent, Central Telegraph Office, Calcutta, 
a copy of which is also enclosed. 


As suggested in the penultimate paragraph of 
Mr. Tenbroeck's letter, Consul Gilmore and Vice 
Consul Chadbourn called on October 19 on Mr. C. A. 
Cornelius, Director, Telegraphs, Calcutta, and 
discussed the complaint fully with him and with 
Mr. S. F. Vaz, Chief Superintendent, Central Tele- 
graph Office, Calcutta. The case has also been 
discussed with Mr. G. N. Slacke, Calcutta represen- 
tative of the Overseas Communications Service (OCS). 
The latter company was formerly the Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Company, Limited, until 
taken over by the Government of India on January l, 
1947, and controls both the wireless and cable 
communications channels from Bombay westward. 
Cables destined to the United States are transmitted 
over OCS facilities either via radio to RCA or 
Mackay in New York, or by cable to the Azores or 
London where they are relayed either over the 
facilities of the Western Union Yelegraph Company 
or the Commercial Cable Company. Mr. Slacke stated 
that the latter is American-owned. The correspond- 
ing routing designations are OCS-KCA for the direct 
route, OCS-\/estern Union or OCS-Imperial is also 
used, but is the equivalent at present of OCS-RCA. 
It is understood that ninety percent of the traffic 


is transmitted 
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is transmitted by the latter route, and in the 
absence of a routing designation by the sender, 
cables to the United States are automatically 
transmitted by this route. Outpayments incurred 
by OCS on traffic handled by routes other than 
OCS-KCA are about two annas in the rupee higher 
than those on OCS-RCA traffic. 


Messrs. Cornelius and Vaz deny that any 
discrimination against the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company exists. They cite Indian Telegraph 
rules 266 and 268, quoted in Mr. Tenbroeck's 
letter, and insist that a rubber stamped route 
designation is not sufficient, i.e. that the rule 
requires a conscious choice of route, as evidenced 
either in the sender's handwriting or by his 
initials. The present complaint arises because 
the rule which was not heretofore observed by 
their receiving clerks is now strictly enforced. 
They criticize the Western Union Company for 
Over-aggressive methods. About a year ago, in 
view of the shortage of official blanks, the 
latter printed a faesmile form, omitting the 
official seal, whicn it distributed widely to its 
customers. These forms were invariably rubber- 
Stamped OCS-iiestern Union. Whe company has now 
been forbidden to distribute other than the 
official forms in an endeavor to monopolize the 
supply. They state that rubber-stamped routing 
designations are not currently being used to 
indicate desired routes other than OCS-‘/estern 
Union. They deny Mr. Yenbroeck's allegation 
that written route designations have been altered 
by receiving clerks. A copy of a letter received 
from Mr. Vaz, in reply to the Consulate General's 
letter of October 8, 1948 is enclosed. 


While no representations have been made to 
Messrs. Cornelius and Vaz, the Consulate General 
is of the opinion that a rubber stamp form should 
be accepted as the equivalent of written instruc- 
tions. Most senders are indifferent to the route 
and in view of rule 268, this fact gives the 
OCS-RCA route a substantial advantage. It should 
be noted also that rule 268 applies only in the 
absence of any indication of a desired route. A 
rubber stamp is certainly an indication, and it 
appears unfair to presume that the sender has 
ignored it, unless it is initialled. 


Some doubt 
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Some doubt arises, however, as to the extent 
to which the practice complained of constitutes 
discrimination against American interests. An 
effort was made to ascertain from Mr. Slacke the 
distribution of revenue from traffic from Calcutta 
to the United States between OCS and RCA on the 
one hand and between OCS and Western Union or 

Commercial Cables on the other, but he stated that 
he did not have this information. Presumably, 
Since American facilities are understood to be used 
from the Azores or London westward in the case of 
messages transmitted by the latter two companies, 
the loss of revenue to RCA by traffic diversion 
would be more than offset by the gain accruing to 
Western Union, but in the absence of information 
concerning the terms of the OCS-RCA service 
contract this is not a certainty. The Consulate 
General would appreciate the Embassy's instructions 
before taking further action. 


Respectfully yours, 
Sd/- Charles H. Derry 


Charles H. Derry 
American Consul General 


Enclosures: Not sent. 


_Enclosure No. 6 to Despatch No. 1244 dated November 3, 
1948 from Howard Donovan, Charge d'Affaires ad interim 
American Embassy, New Delhi, India, entitled: "Discrimi- 


nation by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
against the Western Union Telegraph Company". 


Copy of letter dated October 27, 1948 from American 


Consulate General, Bombay, to American Embassy, New Delhi, 
india. 


Howard Donovan, Lsquire, 
Charge d'Affaires a.i., 
Anerican Embassy, 
New Delhi. 


Sir: 


l have the honor to report the Consulate 
General's investigations and observations in the 
alleged discrimination against \iestern Union by 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


Mr. P. If. Sundarsm, Deputy Director of 
Telegraph Traffic, New Delhi, came to Bombay on 
October 25, 1948. His purpose presumably was to 
"investigate" the alleged discrimination against 
Western Union. In actuality he explained the 
reason for the discrimination and his determination 
to continue it. He explained to an officer of the 
Consulate General that the Indian Posts and Tele- 
praphs loses revenue on messages sent by ‘iestern 
Union and that they are determined to cut down on 
the traffic which goes via that service. ror 
overseas cable messages there is a charge at each 
of the termini. The remainder of the charge for 
the cable is divided between the lines over which 
the message is sent. In the case of messages 
routed via Western Union, that remainder after 
terminal charges must be divided three ways: 
Overseas Communication Services (the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs overseas Line) which takes it to 
London, Cable and Wireless, which takes it from 
London to the Azores, and western Union, which 
takes it from the Azores to the United States. 
Thus Indian Posts and Telegranhs gets one-third of 
the rate exclusive of terminal charges for a 
message routed in this way. However, if a message 
is routed via Overseas Communication Services- 
Imperial, it goes by Overseas to London and from 
there to the United States usually by Mackay, and 
Indian Posts and jelegraohs gets one-half of the 
rate exclusive of terminal charges. Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs have acted on whaf Mir. Sundaram 

alled a universal "self-interest psychology" 
for the difference between one-third and one-half. 


During his 
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During his several years as representative 
in India of Western Union, Mr. William Ten Broeck 
has very considerably increased the share of his 
company of the messages which go from India to 
the United States. fhis has been done by active 
trade promotion, whose main point is the distribu- 
tion of ready-stamped telegraph pads. He buys 
these from Posts and Telegraphs, stamps them 
"via OCS-\W/estern Union" and distributes them free 
to clients all over India. Posts and Telegraphs 
has witnessed the large share of the business which 
he has thus gained for Western Union and the conse- 
quent loss of revenue to themselves, 


The method used by Posts and Telegraphs to 
cut down on Western Union's share of the business 
was aimed at that Company's right to distribute 
pads with the Western Union routing already stamped 
on them. On August 25, 1948 order 169/46 was 
issued from New Delhi by the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs that routings rubber-stamped 
on the telegraph blanks would not be honored and 
that such routings had to be written in by hand 
or typewriter and initialed. Ilr. Sundaran 
attempted to square tnis order with the interna- 
tional regulations and the Posts and Telegraphs 
regulations which permit the sender to prescribe 
the route by saying that when a previously rubber- 
Stamped blank was used it was not the sender but 
those who distributed tne blanks who were 
prescribing the route. 


Two things are perfectly clear to the 
Consulate General concerning this order: (1) it 
was not circulated to the general public or even 
to such interested parties as the representatives 
of Western Union and other cable reoresentatives. 
One copy was supposed to have been posted on the 
notice board of the Central Telegraph Office in 
Bombay but in most of the telesraph offices not 
even this measure of publicity was assured. the 
Consulate General obtained its covy of the order 
only by addressing a request in writing. Mr. Ten 
Broeck obtained his only a few days ago and after 
repeated requests for it. (2) The rule 
forbidding the designation of route by the s@i: 
sender: operates to the prejudice of Western 
Union. Officers of the Consulate General have 
examined a small volume of telegrams originated 
in Bombay within the last week for which the non- 
Western Union designation when rubber-stamped has 
been honored and for which the Western Union 


designation 
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designation, properly written in by hand 


according to the new regulation, has not been 
honored. 


When this abuse of the new regulation was 
pointed out to Mr. Sundaram he smiled and said, 
"It appears that some of the clerks have even 
exceeded their instruction". He said all of the 
cases and actual telegrams demonstrating this 
abuse were beside the point. He was not 
interested in all "these trifles". the point was 
that Posts and Telegraphs lost revenue by routing 
messages Western Union and they were, therefore, 
going to cut down on the number sent by Western 
Union. If this could be done "within' the rules" 
he said that it would be done that way. But the 
order and its enforcement was actually only a 
"camouflage": this was his own word. He took 
the position that Posts and Yelerraphs would 
employ whatever means they found necessary to cut 
down on Western Union traffic. When he was asked 
whether Western Union did not have the right to 
canvass for business, he said that if Western 
Union camvassed and persuaded people to use 
western Union, then the decision to use ijestern 
Union was the canvasser's and not the sender's, 
When he realized what an extreme interpretation 
this was he changed his tactic and said that ‘Posts 
and Telegraphs could also solicit and that they 
would publish it abroad that the Government of 
India lost money on messages routed i/estern Union 
and that the people should therefore not employ 
chat route. 


While Mir. Sundaram's attitude was pleasantly 
brazen, his explanations have served to remove 
some of the confusions Which have attended the 
case. Up the time of his visit it was not clear 
vinether the discrimination against ‘Western Union 
was by confusion or by design. The local tele- 
eraph officials were in the position of having to 
defend the regulation without understanding, and 
certainly without being able to publish the real 
reason for the regulation. This made it difficult 
for the Consulate General to get at the bottom of 
the case with local officials. Mr. Sundaram's 
explanation has removed all doubt. 


Concerning 
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Concerning possible future developments, the 
Consulate General submits the following: 


(1) 


As long as Posts and Yelegraphs makes 

less from a Western Union message than 
from one sent by an alternative route, it 
Will be inclined to cut down by one means 
or another on the number of messages sent 
via Western Union. If it is within the 
capacity of Western Union to do so, they 
Will probably find as the best solution 

of this problem one which enables them to 
send messages over two carriers instead of 
the three now used. Yhis would involve an 
increase in their own revenue from one- 
third of the rate exclusive of terminal 
charges to one-half of the same sum. It 
would correspondingly increase Indian 

Posts and Telegraphs' share. The fact, 
however, that such arrangement has not 
already been made tends to suggest that it 
ls impracticable because of agreements 
Which may be in existence among the various 
cable and wireless companies. Mr. Ten 
Broeck does not know whether this lis 
possiple but he fears it is not. Inciden- 
tally, his dealings are almost exclusively 
with the London office of Western Union. 
This problem does not seem to involve the 
sterling-dollar conflict. It 1s a question 
of larger or smaller shares for Indian 
Posts and ‘ielegraphs. The alternative 
route to Western Union is understood to be 
Mackay, Which is an American company, from 
London to New York. \estern Union does not 
seem to have apprised ifr. Ten Broeck of all 
the details of the case, such as arrange- 
ments for remittances, whether they are 
exclusively in sterling, and what possi- 
bilities there are of eliminating Cable 
and Wireless between London and the Azores. 


This case has all tne earmarks of the 
private enterprise-government ownership 
conflict. It is not the case of a govern- 
ment which is also in the telegraph busi- 
ness deciding against a private enterprise 
whose roucve is less favorable to its own 
interests than a competing private enter- 
prise. It will. be very difficult for Fosts 
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and Telegraphs,. which is a Department 
of the Government of India, to take a 
decision on behalf of one American 
private enterprise which detracts from 
its own revenues when another American 
private enterprise can furnish an 
alternative service to the profit of the 
Government of India. All the officials 
with whom the Consulate General has 
conferred have shown a singular lack of 
appreciation for or recognition of the 
right of Mr. Ten Broeck's agsressive 
Salesmanship which has built up the 
Western Union position here, since it 
calls for the same job of salesmanship 
from Posts and Telegranhs or else the 
present discrimination. 


If Mr. Sundaram's attitude is not the 
Government of India's position on the matter and 
there is a higher authority either in or out of 
the Posts and Telegraphs who will reverse hin, 
then there is some prospect for alleviation. If 
not, the only redress appears to be for Western 
Union to make their service as profitable to 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs as the Mackay service 
is. At its best, the case represents not only 
reprehensible business tactics but, in the opinion 
of Mr. Ten Broeck, a clear violation of the inter- 
national agreement covering telegraph traffic. 


Respectfully yours, 
od/- Charles OQ. Lhompson 


Charles O. Thompson 
American Consul 


Knelosure: 


Copy of order T69/46, Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


Copies tos: 


American Consulate General, Calcutta 
American Consulate General, Madras 
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INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPT. 


The Director General of Posts and Telergraphs. 


All Heads of Circles 


T.69/46 Dated at New Delhi the 25th Aug. 1948 


pub:- Route indication on telegrams. 


Lhe indian lelegraph Rule 266 (P. & iT. Manual 
Vol. XI Part 1V) requires that the sender of a 
foreign telegram who wishes to prescribe a parti- 
cular route for the transmission of his telegram 
Shall write the corresponding indication on the 
telegram form tendered for transmission. It is 
noticed however that contrary to these instructions 
the route indication is neither handwritten nor 
typewritten by the sender or his authorised 
representative but is often stamped presumably by 
other interested parties. when such telegrams are 
tendered they may be treated as if the sender had 
not marked the route indication and dealt with in 
the manner vrescribed in 1.?.R. 268. 


Da/ = 


Deputy Director General, Telegraphs. 
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Washington, 
Dec. 7, 1948 


AMERICAN CONSUL, 


BOMBAY, INDIA. 


Ref is made to Emb New Delhi restricted desp 1244, Nov 3, 
and Consulate Gen's A-409, Nov 22, reporting on subject of 
"Discrimination by the ‘Tndieys Seats Wad Telegranohs Department 
against the Western Union belagrude’ beebul* 

Dept considers report contained in Emb's desp 1244 a very 


thorough and excellent example of reporting and desires that 


the officer originating this report be so informed. 


Sycc-II|/IV7L°Srvs 


at lA, )) 


Code Room please repeat to New Delhi. 


(A copy to Mr. Cyril Crilley, Chief, Foreign Reports) 
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The Secretary of State presents his compliments to the 
Charge 4'Affaires ad interim of India and with reference to 
the Ambassador's note dated February 16, 1949 on the subject 
of radio operator licenses, informs him that the operation of 
radio stations in the United States is confined, in general, to 
pereens holding United States radio operator licenses which, 
according to law, may be issued only to citizens of the United 
States. In certain cases, however, where the station to be 
operated is licensed by a foreign goverment, as, for example, 
in the case of a station aboard a foreign ship in a United States 
port, the operation of such station by a person not holding a 
United States operator tteame is permitted. 

With regard to the question of qualifying examinations, it is 
desired to state that a person not a citisen of the United States 
might in the discretion of the Federal Communications Commission, be 
allowed to appear before the examining authorities of that Commission 


and might, upon successful completion of the radio operator examination, 
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be given a statement to this effect. Since such a statenent, 


however, could not properly be construed as a license to operate 


United States stations, this proceedure has been found useful chiefly 
in the case of citizens of a country which not having its own 
examining procedures, wishes to use the exanining facilities of 


the Commission as the basia for the issuance of ite own licenses. 


(Discussed by telephone 
with Mr. MacClain and 
Mr. Orr, FCCO 


bus? 


may -5 1949 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Ambassador of India presents his compliments 
the Secretary of State and has the honour to enclose a 
Note on the question of reciprocal recognition by the 
Government of India and the United States Government of 
wireless operators! licenses issved by the appropriate 
authorities in either country, and will be grateful if 
the comments of the Federal Authority concerned on the 
note could kindly be communicated to him as early as 


conveniente 


? NOTE ON RECIPROCAL RECOGNITION OF WIRELESS OPERATORS! 
LICENSES ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION AND THE 
INDIAN POST AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Robert L. Peck, a national of the United states, has 
requested Indian Post and Telegraphs Department for the issue 
to him of a permanent Radio Telephone Operator's License on 
the grounds that he possesses a Radio Televhone license 


issued by the Federal Communications Commission of the United 


A) 


ptates of America which, according to the footnote sehereon, is 


® 
a temporary license 
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2. There is another question and that is that under the 


existing rules only residents of India (formerly British 
subjects) can appear at the Examination for the Certificate 
of Competency referred to in the proceeding paragraph, but 
the Government of India affords the facility to appear at 
this examination to citizens of other countries, or recog-= 
nizes the Certificates of Competency as wireless operator 


issued by the Government of the United States of America on 


&@ reciprocal basis, but not otherwise. Information is ree 
quested whether the United States Government allows citizens 
of India on temporary visit to 
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Despatch no, 76 
Bombay, India 
Feb, 18, 1949 


onaie« 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


POS''S AND TELEGRAPHS 


New Delhi, the 26th January 1949 


No, T-69/46.- In exercise of the powers conferred by section 7 
of the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885 (XIII of 1885), the Central 
Government is pleased to direct that the following further 
amendment shall be made in the Indian Telegraph Rules, 1932, 
nanely:- 


'In the said rules, in rule 266 after the words “cheapest 
route", the following shall be inserted, namely:- 
"The route indication shall be in the writing of, or 
typed by or on behalf of, the sender or his authorised 
representative who signs the telegram”, ! 


V.K.R. MENON, Secy, 


It will be noted that this notification bears a later date than ur, Ten 

Broeck's letter which holds that the public nas not yet been informed, 
The Western Union business had been built up through the free supply 

of telegram blanks by Mr. Ten Broeck with the ro indication "Western 


} 
Union™® stamped in, The local representative of Western Union and the 
London office of Western Union still contend that the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs are acting outside the internation 
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above existing levels by a new campaign of advertising, acquainting former 
clients with the action that is now necessary to ensure that messages will 
go by Western Union, namely, to write or typewr; the Western Union 
routing on the telegram blank, 
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Despatch no. 76 
Bombay, India 
Feb, 18, 1949 


mo. ee 


London offices is so integrated with the Imperial-Overseas Communi- 
cation Service route, which is its supposed chief competitor in Mr, 
Ten Broeck's mind, that what traffic is lost to Western Union locally, 
may not be lost to it internationally, So far as the Consulate 
General knows the London office of Western Union has not answered 

the questions which the Consulate General suggested to ir, Ten Broeck 
concerning the dollar-sterling portions in India's payment for Western 
Union services, the possibility that Western Union might offer a ser- 
vice which is as advantageous financially to the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs as the Imperial-OCS service is and the possible relationships 
which obtain internationally between Western Union and Imperial-0OCs, 


In any case hir, Ten Broeck as an aggressive American business man 
has sustained a considerable loss in his commission, The intervention 
by the Embassy seems to have caused the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department to regularize and publish t 
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Enclosure to despatch no, 76 dated February 18, 1949, 
from Clare H, Timberlake, Americen Consul General, 
Bombay, India, entitled "Developments in Bombay Con- 
cerning Alleged Discrimination by Indian Poste and 
Telegraphs Against Western Union”, 


Copy/mp 
C/O WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


No.WU/1052/49 Bombay, January 12, 1949 


The American Consulate General, 
Ballard Estate, 


Bombay. 


Dear Sir: 


You. were kind enough to hand me personally a copy of the Memorandum 
dated Dec, 30, 1948 from the Minister of External Affairs to the American 
Ambassador, New Delhi, I have examined the contents with very close 
attention and can only come to the conclusion that His investigation was 
either not complete or He has been misinformed because of the following: 


1, For many years not only has the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
but also the Commercial Cable, and the Imperial organizations in 
India distributed pads of cable forms to possible clients in which 
the Route Indication was previously rubber-stamped thereon. This 
was established precedent, 


Some Clients preferred to have 


a | 
their own staff then inserted the 


3. On or about August 25, 1948 we understand the r, & T. Department 
at New Delhi issued a Circular to Postmaster Generals and Chief 
Superintendents etc,, that henceforth such rubber stamped forms 
should be treated as if the rubber stamp indication did not exist, 
as a result telegraph booking clerks without advising the public 
began crossing out rubber stamped indications and inserting instead 


"VIA IMPERIAL", 


4, The immediate result was loss of traffic to Western Union (and 
to Commercial) but of course not to Imperial, who gained thereby, 
Obviously this was discrimination, The public not being notified 
(and this is still the case we believe) by a Public Notice, began 
to gradually learn that their instructions were being deleted, and 
confusion naturally grew in their minds es to the validity and 
advisability of routing messages by Western Union, T! 
seem to have been vaguely replied to as well, 


1eir complaints 


5. this unfair practice was further enhanced because telegraph 
booking clerks in important centres continued to accept those cable 


forms rubber stamped VIA IMPERIAL and only crossed out those rubber 


stamped "VIA WU" (and also "VIA COLMERCIAL"), This clearly showed 


the interpretive 
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Enclosare to despatch no. 76 
Bombay, India, Feb, 18, 1949 


aae 


the interpretive trend and purpose of the official mind in for- 
mulating the directive of August <5, 1948. 


6, The writer had only one interview with a high official of 

the Posts and Telegraph Dept. of New Delhi, You are, 1 believe, 
been made aware of that meeting with Mr. P.S.li. Sundaram who is 

I understand the Deputy Director General of Telegraphs, This 
interview took place on or about the 26th of Uctober 1948 in the 
Office of the Chief Suptd. of the Bombay Central Telegraph Office, 


7. The writer was asked by Mr. Sundaram to present his case 
showing cause of complaint, This was done and later confirmed 
in the writer's official letter dated October 26, 1948 (Ref, WU/ 
1359/48) addressed to the Director General Telegraphs, New Delhi, 
and marked for the attention of Mr. Sundaram, This letter however 
had been preceded by many previous letters to the New Delhi 
authorities and has been succeeded by many later letters as the 
situation has remained uncorrected to-date, 


8, Please note that this is the only interview that a "Represent- 
ative of the Western Union Telegraph Company” has had with a high 
official of the P. & T. Dept. in Bombay; if this is what the 
iemorandun's numbered para 3 pretends to convey, If the Ministry 
concerned has been given to understand that under the above cir- 
cumstances and practices, the writer could possibly express 
faction" when he was told that other means would be found to 
eliminate” Western Union if the present procedure failed, is almost be- 
yond belief, and can only evidence the probable fact that “the full 
case has not been examined by the liinistry. 
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May 1 therefore suggest that a copy of this letter 
Ministry concerned, as a miata? of record, 

to do so, 90 far as the writer is aware 
issued embodying the 


forms bearing "Via Imperial” are still being accepted, 


be forwarded to seo 


e 

if it 1s deemed advisable by yo 
a Public Notice stil st na been 
sudden changes in procedure, and rubber sta cable 


Ne 


Finally 1 have been made aware that where formerly it was possible to 

purchase both in Ualcutta and in Bombay quantities of pads of cable forms 

within the past month or so, ins structions seem to have been issued and are 
enforced so that only about 4 or 5 pads are obtainable at atime, This 
seems but a part of an over-all plan to make it more difficult to send 
messages to USA by Western Union, and if al: this is not evident discrimin- 
ation and most unsatisfactory, the writer is apparently suffering under a 
great delusion, 


Sincerely yours, 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


60 HUDSON STREET 


a 
. 


NEW YORK 


K. MITCHELL 
IRECTOR 
t 
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American Consular Officer in Charge, 


- 


y 
ie | ee? 


Bombay, india 
i pie, 9997 * FE 


The Secretary of State refers to the Consulate 
General's despatch No. 76, dated February 18, 1949, 
regarding "developments in Bombay concerning alle ged 
discrimination by Indian Posts and Telegraphs against 
Western Union", and to despatch No. 1244 of November 5, 
1948, from the American Embassy at New Delhi, on the 
game subject. substance of the despatches under 
reference has been discussed with the Director of Inter- 
national Communications of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and on April 4, 1949 he advised the Department 


as follows: SYS 7TVU/ Y- (bd 


"Coincidentally with my inquiry I found a letter 
from one of our representatives giving specific cases 
of messages which were said to have been routed by 
Western Union but the routing was not so honored by 
the Indian Administration. I am, therefore, giving 
these cases to our people in India, asking them to 
run them down and as soon as 1 know the result of 


that inquiry i will be in a better position to deter- 
mine our future course of action." 


Pending the receipt of additional information from 


Western Union Telegraph Company, the Department is not 
contemplating taking any further action on the subject. 
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Bombay, India 
February 14, 1946 
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Secretary of Stato UIVISION OF 
' MIDULE EASTEKN AFF ; 


Vashington, .C. rEB 2 7 1946 


e DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A + 50, Pebruury 14, 1946. 


reference Dentel No, 57 of February 8, 1946 to 
Or uy Discreot inquiries indicate that the %pecia 
Branch of the Crininal Investigation Department, DBomvay 
Police, are sure that Sovict Russia is not in radio 
commniuiication with this purt of incla. ity infornant 
stated: that in 1942 and 1943 they detected a muaber of 
stations in touch with the Japanese in Burma and ocher 
narts of southeast asia but that they had indifferent 
success in locating; those stations, presumably because 
they chanved their location so frequently. Ye was 
nositive in his assertion hovever, that the RBon:ay 
nuthorities hed no knowledse at this time of radio 
contact between .‘oscow and india, 1 shall make some 
intormal inquiries of British Military Intelli:;ence on 
the subject when the opportunity presents itself. 


I have heard nothing whatever which would indicate 
that any secret centers to train young men in sword and 
lathi technidgues have been established in the Hombay 
consular district. ) shall :txxke further discreet 
and tneas rect incaniries on this subjact, but F feat rane 
sonably sure thut nothing has been done salon; that line 
in chis urea, 
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Mr. John 8S. Cross : : f ; ge 


Asst. Chief, Telecommunications Divisidn 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cross: 


I wish to acknowledge your letter of 18 March regarding 
frequencies for use by Mackay kadio and Telegraph Company, Inc. 
from Tangier to Bombay. 


The following frequencies; 17990 kc, 18230 kc, 18365 kc, 
18440 kc and 19500 ke have been submitted to the various comnu- 
nications boards concerned for comments and such comments will 
be furnished to you upon receipt. 


It is noted that U.S. military agencies, from a consider- 
ation of uses in the American region, have no objection to the 


use of these frequencies at Tangier. 


Sincerely yours, 


: wa 


Lt/Col, Signal Corps 
ief, Communication 
Liaison Branch 
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My dear Mr. Pratt: 


I refer further to your letter of February 22, 


1947 and réply of March 18, 1947 re ing Mac 
Beale ond Séhenrach Company's ” need doo'a'F ° ne 


quency in the 17 - 20 megacycle range for use from 
Tengier to Bombay, and enclose for your information a 
copy of n letter dated Merch 24 ? 1947 from Lieutenant 


Colonel C. W. Janes, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, War Department, in this regard. 


While Colonel Janes' letter does not indicate 
finel clearance in the use of the frequency requested, 
it shows that some action is being taken to resolve 
the situation. I shall advise you further when addi- 
tional information is received from the War Department. 


Lyyz-2/I8¥L°Sra 


Sincerely yours, 


John &. Cross 
Assistant Chief 
~Telecommunications Division 


Enclosures 


Mr. Haraden Pratt, he 
Vice President and Chief Engineer, 
Mackay Radio and Telegraph Company, Inc., 
7 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. 


TD:J .8.Crosssreh 3/31/47 
1461 


My dear Colonel Janes: 


I acknowledge with appreciation the receipt of 
your letter of March 24, 1947 regarding frequencies 


for use by Mackay Radio and Telegraph "7 Inc. 
from Tangier to Bombay. 


Lyvze-2/18vL°Svs 


It is noted that the frequencies 17990 ke, 
18230 kc, 18365 ke, 18440 ke, and 19500 ke have been 
submitted to the various communications boards con- 


cerned for comments and that such comments will be 
furnished to me upon receipt. 


Your assistance in attempting to resolve this 
situation is appreciated greatly. 


Sincerely yours, 


John S. Cross 
Assistant Chief 
Telecommunications Division 
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NY _ Lieutenant Colonel C. W. Janes wee 
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RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


— SHRVICK OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMBERICA — 
pevmiat. § 
66 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK <4, N. Y. 
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Mr. Francis Volt de Wolf 
Chief Telecommunicstions Division 
Jevartment 


teferences TD 881.76/1.1349 
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informed. 


On the basis. of vrevious exvnerience, it 
is reasonable to expect that the Government of India 
will take no cognizance of your decision reletive to 
29 circuit between the Philinnine Islands and India 
unless the information reaches them through official 
Sovernment chennels. ye uld be helnful therefore 
if vou should advise tne iiew ! , gdwministratcion of. 
your decision. 
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Very truly yours, 
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My dear Mr. Sparks: 
I acknowledge receipt of your letter of February &, 
1949 concerning the plans of RCA Communications, Inc. 
initiate @ relay clreuit to India by wy of Manila. Th 
ment has informed the Bubassy at New Delhi that RCAC 
conserning a possible cireult to India by way 
of Manile, and that the Department has replied to RCAC 
stating that it has no objection to such a circuit. 


It ie mot expected, however, that the matter will be 
vrought to the attention of the Indian authorities initially 


by the Enbassy, the information will be on file at the 


Babassy should the Indian authorities inquire concerning 
the views of this Government. 


Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary of State: 
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Francie Colt de Welf 
Chief 
Telecommunications Division 


New York 4, Hew York. 
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To the 


Officer in Charge of the American Mission, 
New Delhi. 


The Secretary of State informs the Officer in Charge 
that RCA Communications, Ine. has inquired concerning the 

rtment's views regarding the establishment of a cirouit 
operated in the Philippimes -. by that company for 
communication with India. Should the Indian authorities 
inguire of the Embassy concerning the views of this Government 
in this regard, they may be informed that this Government perceives 
no objection to the proposed plan, The question of its relation- 
ship to the Bermuda Telecommunications Agreement was raised, but 
does not have a bearing on this case, as the Philippines . 
is an independent sovereim@ country and does not at present adhere 
to the Agreement. It is not expected that the Officer in Charge 
will initiate discussion of this matter with the Indian authorities, 
but merely that the information will be available should there be 
inquirye 
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FOLLOWING FOR COLONEL SOSTHENES BEHN, 67 BROAD 

tL, NEW YORK CITY, PROL MBSSRS. BOHLE . {AND Hiline 

"Our 36, your 721, recoived Soptcmbor 2, 6 Pelle 
rarts carblod, Notes: Our 28 to Fullam not reccoived 
arc sondins reopoat separatoly, Ow 54 civos outlino 
Bewoor?s present attituce which is apparently at 
variance with his vicws as stated in Now York, IIc 
fully uncerstand sense of your instructions and 
rocreot our roccnt mossagcs cive imprcssion. of doubts 


Perse, hesitancy which assure *7ou was not intcenccd, Our 


ee “rocommoncations are: 


Onc. An Incian Company be formcd, 


ee Chinoy and his group be invitec participate 
in esky say up to 40%» 


Chinoyts have very good 


fl el aistributine orcanization Ln darce portion India. ang 
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=2—-1096, September 28,, 5 peme, from Calcutta 
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are expericnced merchandisorss 

Three, That in viow of present inflated priccs 
all fields rental space or acquisition land bo doferred 
6 to l2 months, Release space requisitioned by forcecs 
will not begin for several months, Furthor it would 
be to our acvantage to havo Chinoys act for us when 
timo to purchase is acvantagocous, Possibility ront 
satisfactory space at prescnt very romote, Also until 
question of dollar restrictions clarificd procuronont 
capital foocs to be neccec is practically without 
solution unless you are preparcc make substantial dollar 
investment which we belicve coulc be avoiced later 
through tomporary local financing. 

Pour, Factory be Located in vicinity Bombay, say 
within huncrecd mile radius. Sufficicnt land will have 
to be acquired to provide company housings 

Five, That Bohle return iimmeciatcly New York 
Tor roport anc final cecision, 

Note your suggestion approach partics named by 
London friends, Not aware their names wondor if 
mossage from you gone astraye 

Rhame instituting necessary steps for passport 

validation 


RESTRICTED 


RESTRICTED 


=S=51096, September 28, 5 peme, from Calcutta 


validation for China so he may be in position proccod 
there on short noticc, Would appreciate furthor 
instructions, For your information, one of six 
Sultants sons in charge radio and cable company is 
leaving for France we bclicve in connection with 
Government matters anc has rcequcstcd introduction our 


Fronch companye Cablcd Stockton rcequcsting usual 


courtcesics. Rcrards," 
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My dear Colonel Behn: 

I enclose a paraphrase of a telegram received from 
the American Consulate General at Calcutta, transmitting 
a messege for you from Messrs. Bohle and Rhane. 

The text of the message in question was telephoned, 
in your absence, to Mr. McPherson on October 3, 1945. 

Sincerely yours, 


j 


/ Francis Colt de Wolf 
: Chief 
Telecommunications Division 


Enclosure: 


From Consulate General Calcutta, ~ 
September 28, 1945. 3 
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Colonel Sosthénes Behn, ny 
President, 
International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, 
67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, Hew York. 
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VERY URGENT 
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6lz, Octobor 5, 10 agmy , pope 

Calcutta telegran nunber/1096, sop¥bdber 26 | 
which contained nessage for Behn, 6” Broad Street, 
New Yorks 

Has this nessage been transmitted to Boling 


Please telegraph reply as soon as possiblc, 


DONOVAN 
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PREPARING OFFICE 


WILL INDICATE i TELEGRAM SENT PREPARING OFFICE WILL 


TYPE HERE CLEARLY THE 


ee nh” Department of State 


Charge to : Washington 


Intermational Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Yo 


Collect 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MESSAGE: 


URGENT 
AMERICAN CONSUL, 
BOMBAY . 
a 
Calcutta telegram 1096 Sep 28 delivered to Colonel 
Behn (URTEL 612 Oct 5) who requests that the following 
reply be transmitted to Messrs. Rhame and Bohle: 
QUOTE Your 36. Bewoor's attitude as outlined your 
54 not inconsistent with the talk we hed in New York but 
in fact more definitely and satisfactorily stated. In 
addition to Chenoy's company and Lalhbal, who was on 
Lendon list, we expected you would investigate the 
following, also on London list which we thought you had 
with you as it was discussed here early in June: 
Sir Lala Shrirem of Delhi 
Mr. A. De Sharoft of Tata 
Mr. G. D. Birla of Calcutta 
Sir bine Chetti of S. India 


| “sir Mirga Igmail, Dewan of Jaipur State 
_. Mr Ghrdineg of Ceylon, 


PREPARING OFFICE 


WILL INDICATE WHETHER TELEGRAM SENT PREPARING OFFICE WILL 


TYPE HERE CLEARLY THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE 


Department of State — 


Washington 


Collect 


Charge Department: 


Charge to 


ait. 


As we understand no commitment has been made with Chenoy 
or anyone else, we still think you should investigate as 
many as practicable of this list in order to get a well 
rounded picture of the situation and then tell us whom 
you would recommend as an assciate and the basis for your 


recommendation. We see no economic advantage in deferring 


the inauguration of the new company, on the contrary, we 
feel that our eventual position would mmuxguegmiiek be 
prejudiced by marking time. 

Therefore, we want to complete at the earliest 
possible date arrangaments for association with an Indian 
group and then, in cooperation with such group to proceed 
iumediately to form an Indian company, open an office and 
acquire the necessary premises for manufacturing either 
‘through building or rental. We cannot believe that a 
house to house canvass would not locate rentable quarters 
which would serve to start operations and we must be first 
on the ground in a large way in our field. We do not like 
the idea of going as far away as 100 miles from a main 
center and we do not want to undertake a project involving 


PREPARING OFFICE 


WILL. INDICATE WHETHER TELEGRAM SENT 


PREPARING OFFICE WILL 


TYPE HERE CLEARLY THE 
Collect 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MESSAGE: 


Department of State 


Washington 


Charge Department: 


Charge to 


a3 


establishment by the company of housing facilities for 
workers. That is a large and involved undertaking. 

The question of obtaining machinery will have to be 
solved as we go along and we want to arrange our financing 
locally as far as practicable. 

I confirm that Rhame should proceed to Shanghai. 


Regards, BEHN. UNQUOTE 


Uks 
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INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 BROAD STREET 


NEw YORK 4,N. Y. 


October 5, 1945 
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Mr. Francis C. de Wolf, Chief 
Telecommunications Division 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Francis: 
Pa ; 


Here's a telegram which we would lix# very much 
to have sent through diplomatic channels to Mr. Rhame : 
6 


Mr. Bohle care of George Mendell at New Delhi I belj 
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gend it through and send the bill to us, we would greatly 
appretiate it. 


* 
be 


Frank C. Page 
Vice President 
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October 5, 1945 


RHAME AND BOHLE 

c/o George Mendell 

U. S. Commission to India 
NEW DELHI (India) 


Your 36 - Bewoor's attitude as outlined your 34 not inconsistent with the talk 
we had in New York but in fact more definitely and satisfactorily stated. In 
addition to Chenoy's company and Lalhbai, who was on London list, we expected you 
would investigage the following, also on London list which we thought you had with 


you as it was discussed here early in Jume:- 


Sir Lala Shriram of Delhi 

Mr, A. D. Sharoft of Tata 

Mr. G. D. Birla of Calcutta 

Sir Chanmukum Chetti of 5. India 

Sir Mirza dsmail, Dewan of J sipur State 

Mr. Gardiner of Ceylon 
As we understand no commitment has been made with Chenoy or anyone else, we still 
think you should investigage as many as practicable of this list in order to get 
@ well rounded picture of the situation and then tell us whom you would recommend 
as an associate and the basis for your recommendation. lie see no economic 
advantage in deferring the inauguration of the new company, on the contrary, we feel 
that our eventual position would be prejudiced by marking time. 

Therefore, we want to complete at the earliest possible date srrange- 
ments for association with an Indien group and then, in cooperation with such 
group to proceed immediately to form an Indian company, open an office and acquire 
the necessary premises for manufacturing either through building or rental. “e 


cannot believe that a house to house canvass would not locate rentable cuarters 


which would serve to start operations and we must be first on the ground in a large 


way in our field. Ye do not like the idea of going as far away as 100 miles from 


a main center and we do not want to undertake a project involving establishment by 
the company of housing facilities for workers. That is a large and involved 


undertaking. 


The question of obtaining machinery will have to be solved as we go 


along and we want to arrange our financing locally as far as practicable. 


I confirm that Rhame should proceed to Shanghai. “egards, 


BEHN 


In reply refer to 
TD | 


My dear Mr. Page: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
October 5, 1945, and am pleased to inform you that 
the message contained therein has been telegraphed, 
at your expense, to the American Consul at Bombay 
for transmission to Messrs. Rhame and Bohle. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Francis Colt de Wolf 
Chief 
| Telecommunications Division 


Vice President, wr 
International Telephone ¥ te om 
and Telegraph Gorporetion,( Sos # 
67 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. 
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AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 


UNRESTRICTED Galcoutta, India, September 14, 1946. 
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SUBJECT: Telephone Service in Calcutta during the 
11055 Riots of August 16 e 20, 1946. 
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iL have the honor to report on the brealdown of 
the telephone service in Calcutta during the riots of 
Angust 16-20, and to indicate how the Press uses this 
as enother illustration of the failure of the Government 


of Bengal to perform its elementary functions in periods 
of crisis. 
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A resume of a report on the telephone service in 
Calcutta during the last riots of August 16 - 20 appeared 


in the it Pe tnikg (Hindu controlled daily of 
Ce loutte ot pee , and is the first appearance of 
a statement coming through the office of an official of 
the Government regarding a phase of the riots, This 
particular report undoubtedly was published to answer 
some of the editorials that hac been written earlie 


end which will be reviewed later. <A complete copy of the 
news report is enclosed, 3 


A brief summary of this statement discloses that 7" 
oné telephone employee was killed, twelve were injured, 2” 
and fifty missing are now believed to be dead. While 
the maintenance of essential lines requires the attendance 
of at least 242 operators, during the riots the attendance 
rengcad from 91 to 222 per day. Police were not available 
for either escorts or for guarding the exchanges, and 
a. the military was used for these purposes only in a limited 
ss. © -¢ Manner, A few operators agreed to stay in the offices 
5" all the time, but | were forced to live under very 
s trying conditions. e record of calls handled under 
these conditions is proof that the essential services 
were maintained at least partially; the reduced staff 
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AIR MAIL 
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Caleutta, Septenber 14, 1946/ Despatch No, 1087 
=aDa 


took over 30,000 calas for the police, 500 calls for 
embulances, 1,200 calls for the Fire Brigade, and 
thousands of calls for evacuation and relief. The 
report concluded with this note: 


"The operation of an exchange is dependent on 
staff reporting for duty and this is dependent 
on transport errangemen ts, protection and general 
welfare at the Exchanges. 


there was no attempt to deny the apparent fact 
that the telephone service did break down. ‘The 
editors of the nationalist papers pointed to this fact 
as en illustration of the breakdown of the entire 
Government. It has been their contention that the 
provincial Government is in such a condition that it 
fs unable to function adequately to meet conditions 
as they arise. Under the heading "Bring Back the Normal", 


the iodethen 3 n (nationalist Hindu daily of 
Calcutta) on must 21 stated: 


"The paralysis of the telephone services in the 
City has undoubtedly been one of the factors 
that has added to the horror of the riots, Yet 
even in the worst period of the riot the telephone 
@xchanges need not have been closed at all. the 
fact that, although the violence of the last few 
de¥s was entirely comrmnal in charactor and had 
nothing anti-Goverument about it, the Government 
was unable to arrang® for the transport of the 
minimum number of telephone operators and the 
guarding of the exchanges, proclaims only the 
unmitigated impotence of this Government," 


‘fhe editors then go on to remark that the confidence 
of the people is being kept dowm by the failure of the 
Government to revive the telephone service to normal 
conditions. 


The Anrita Ba Pp ika on September 4 was a 
Little more tter a ts remarks, 


"But its (the telephone service's) failure in 

times of grave emergency that happened recently 

in Calcutta is nothing short of criminal disservice, 
there is no doubt persons responsible for such 


breakdown have been guilty of grave dereliction 
of duty." 


/ a Respectfully yours, 
Enclosures“ ~— Aiud 


1. Copy of clipping PY 
800 samiey/ 3 » Fletcher 
T. W. Simons/ih American Consul General 


UNRESTRICTED - 
Original and hectograph to Dept, 


Copies to American Embassy, London, and Mission, New Delhi, 


Enclosure to despatch No, 1087 dated September 14, 1946, 
from the American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled 


"Telephone Service in Calcutta during the Riots of August 
16=20. 1946". 


From the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, September 13, 1946. 


TELEPHONE STAFFS* ORDEALS 


CALCUTTA RIOTS 


l Killed, 12 Injured & 50 Believed Dead 


During the disturbances that from August 15 to August 23 one 
member of the Calcutta District Telephone Staff was killed, 12 
injured and 50 missing and believed to be killed, states an official 
report submitted to the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs on 
the working of the Calcutta Telephones in the catastrophe. 


The gentleman who was killed was Mr. Hari Charan Mahanty, 
Instrument Inspector, Burra Bazar Fxchange. He was attacked at about 
9 aem. on Saturday, the 17th August after leaving home to report for 
duty. Among the injured four girls and four men reported for duty 
immediately after receiving medical aid. Two of the girls, Miss 
Jayanti Biswas of Burra Bazar Exchange and ‘iiss H. Khartoon of Park 
Exchange, were injured when mobs attacked their houses. Of the 
remaining 8 injured men, one was attacked in his house and sustained 
severe injuries in the head and severe acid burns on the body, another 
was stabbed at his house, while a third had stab injuries as well as 
acid burns on his body. Miss Nora llukhia, operator, Burra Bazar 
Exchange, was chased by hooligans on her way to work and was saved 
from bodily injury or death by a rickshawepuller, who himself was 
later killed. Miss Mukhia climbed over a hign iron gate and returned 
to duty at the Calcutta Exchange on the 18th. 


According to the same report, the Burra Bazar ixchange, 
was in the Centre of one of the worst disturbed sareas had 
closed from the afternoon of the 17th to the evening of the 
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Dead bodies littered the streets around the building and 
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Exchange building. The majority of the girls had worked throughout 
the day and night and were fainting at the switch=board. Arrangements 
were then made on the 17th for sending the 43 operators to their hemes 
under police escort. The Exchange was then closed. mit y guard 
was posted at the gate at 12-4 


opened for essential 
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The Traffic and Engineering Departments, says the revort, worked 
under most trying and difficult conditions. 2.0 maintaining 
Exchange avparatus and plant, clearing faults dealing with cable 
breakdowns etc., they nad to attend to many other abnormal works, 
singin and provision of escort : The Commissi 
of Folice was unable to detail motor vehicles or escorts for any 
service for collecting stafi the Army 
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situation in the city on Sunday, August 18 and for some days after was 
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i --Enelasure to despatch No. 1087 dated September 14, 1946, from 
the American Consulate General, Calcutta, India, entitled 
AIR MAIL "Telephone Service in Calcutta. during the Riots of August 
1620, 1946". 


acute. Operators who volunteered to live-in during the emergency 
period had to sleep on stone floors with no mattresses and little o 
no bedding, inadequate bathing facilities and no amenities to occupy 
them during the few hours they had for relaxation. 


Giving an idea of the "abnormally heavy traffic" of calls despite 
1e disconnection of non-essential lines at various Exchanges and 
1€ shortage of staff the revort states that the police dealt with 
over 30,000 calls, Ambulances with over 500 calls and the Fire Brigade 
with over 1,200 calls in addition to which there were thousands of 
calls for evacuation, relief, et A total of 242 rege lo Le@e 
over 50 p.ce of the normal staff are required to one e 
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lines positions only, but from August 17 to August 22, staff attendance 
range dad from 91 to 2A. 
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J.HENRY SCHRODER BANKING CORPORATION 


CABLE ADDRESS: SCHROBANCO 
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IN YOUR REPLY PLEASE REFER TO ‘ CML ca ZL, 7 - 


December 19, 1947 


Mr. Francis De Wolf 

Chief of the Telecommunications Division 
of the State Department 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear dir: 
We have been requested to communicate with you on 


the subject of the manufacture of telephone and telegraph 
equipment.in India. 


In a cable from New Delhi, our Vice President, Mr. 


Lysi-cl/SGl°Srs 


Norbert A. Bogdan, advised us that the Indian Government 

was determined to proceed with the establishment of a manu- 
facturing plant to produce telephone and telegraph equipment 

and that a substantial capital (approximately $15 million) 

would be available for this purpose. AS previous negotiations 
between various Indian groups and companies in this country, 
including International Tel. & Tel., Western Electric, etc., 

have broken down, Mr. Bogdan indicated that the Indians were 
sending a Government representative to Sweden, Britain, Switzer- 
land, etc. to interest companies in these countries in the enter- 
prise. Realizing the importance of the vast market in India and 
the future potentialities, Mr. Bogdan has requested us to find 
out if something cannot be done to direct the business to an Ms 
American company. 


We took the opportunity of calling on an official of 
one of the large companies who advised that one of their repre- 
sentatives had spent considerable time in India on this project. 
and had discussed the various possibilities with a number of /;-- 
important industrial groups. Our informant confirmed that the 
negotiations had failed to materialize, principally becz2use Ne 
the Indians insisted on having complete control of the enter- 
prise, permitting only a nominsl participation by the American® 
company. This position, he maintained, is untenable inasmuch ~’ 
as the Indians have really nothing to offer other than money. 
The ‘American company would supply all the technological know- 
how, technicians, etc., and the remuneration would not be com- 
mensurate with their contribution. Aside from this, 2 minority 
interest is not considered sufficient protection to have adeauate 
say in the management. 


It was also suggested that perhaps the American 
companies might be willing to agree on a straight royalty 
and technical management basis without capital participa- 
tion but again our informant stated that this proposal would 
be even less attrective es the Indian company would then be 
in a position to supply the Near and Far East markets in 
direct competition with the American manufacturers. There 
is considerable difference in licensing am extending patent 
rights for certain ecuipment such as electric refrigerators 
and other highly competitive items, and extending similar 
rights for highly technical electrical and telegraphic eauip- 
ment. 


To sum up the position of one of the American manu- 
facturers, they are still very much interested in concluding 
an arrangement in India for the manufacture of this equipment, 
but only on the basis of absolute control of the enterprise 
ena then under sufficient guarantees. his company has not dis- 
continued negotiations in any sense but they would not con- 
Sider making any commitments until present economical and 
political conditions have been stabilized. 


The basic difficulty seems to be that the various 
groups in India have asked for too much for tco little in 
negotiations to date. 


Although we anticipate having conversations with other 
companies, it would appear auite unlikelv that they will be 
interested for the time being for reasons similar to those out- 
lined above. Should we by any chance find that this is not the 
case we will be pleased to communicate with you. 


tours very truly, 


KIN us TION 


. Mare Gardner 
Stant Vice President 


Je HENRY SCHRODER 
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In reply refer to 
TD 


My dear Mr. Gardner? 


The Department acknowledges receipt of your letter 
dated December 19, 1947, in which you comment on the 


subject of the manufacture of telephone and telegraph 
equipment in india. 


As you may know, an official of the Indian Govern- 
ment recently brought to the attention of the American 
Embassy at New Delhi the fact that negotiations with 
American companies for the establishment of a manu-~- 
facturing plant in India had been unsuccessful and that 
the Indian authorities were turning their attention 
toward European interests. The Department's concern 
in this matter has been confined to assuring that 
American companies which might have an interest in 


these negotiations were advised of the information given 
to the Embassy. 


FNiad! 
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Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary ef State: 


Francis Colt de Wolf 
Chief 
Telecommunications Division 


“90M 


Assistant Vice President, 
Je Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, 


\ 46 William street, 
W.0C 4 New York, New York. 
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Cale Consulate Generel, 
THOS DIY] xlcuttea, India. 


May 8, 1945. 
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Subject: Reporting increase of surcharge on 
Telephone Trunk Calls. 


The Consul General has the honor to report that 
the following stneutas regarding an increased 
on telephone trunk calls was iss 
March 21, 1945: 


S relic ree 
ued et New Delhi on 
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With effect from the midnight of the 
olst March 1945, the surcharge on trunk call 
fees will be increased fron twenty per cent to 
forty per cent. In calculating the amount of 


surcharge fractions of six pies and more will 
be rounded off to the next higher ol ond 
enounts less then Six piles ignored. ' 
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Originel end carbon=beck copy to Depertment 

Copies to: Anerics an twatan. New Delhi. 
Anerican Consul, Boribay. 
American Consul, liadres 
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In reply refer to 
TD 845.753/5-845 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 


pliments to the Chairman of the Federal Communications 


Commission and encloses, as of possible interest, a 


copy of a despatch of May 8, 1945, received from the 
American Consulate General at Calcutta, submitting a 


report concerning the increase of surcharge on telephone 
trunk calls in India. 


Enclosure: 


rom Consulate General Calcutta, 
Ho. 1115, May 8, 1945. 


TD:FCdeWolf:mrk 6/24/45 


My dear Mr. Thompson: 
I enclose as of possible interest a copy of a 
despatch of May 8, 1945, received from the American 


ee eS 


Consulate General at Calcutta, submitting a report 


concerning the increase of surcharge on telephone 
trunk calls in India. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gre-ca/eoc] 


Francis Colt de Wolf 
f Ghief 
J Telecommunications Division 
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Pd nae Consulate General Calcutta, = i (ai (st 
No. 1115, May 8, 1945. : OCR NE Oni 


Mr. William G.. Thompson, 
Assistant -Vice President. 
Fhe American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, 
a 195 Broadway, 


Tog aa New York 13, New York. 
MAY 26 jo4rp.y. 
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My 

enclose as of possible interest a copy of 
a Report of October 16, 1947 received from the 
American Embassy at New Delhi, submitting inferma- 
tion concerning telephone coamuunications between 
India. on one hand, and Rhodesia and South West 
Africa on the other. 


Sincerely yours, 


Francis Colt de Wolf 
Chief | 
Telecommunications Division 


Enclosure 3 


W 3 Report from American 
ssy at New Delhi, 
dated October 16, 1947. 


or : Americas, 
a York, New York. 
TD: FCdeWolf :HEK 11/10/47 
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oe INCOMING DIVISION OF 


COMMUNICATIONS 
STATE uPp-132 TELEGRA Maaras AND RECORD 
This telegram must be _ 


paraphrased before being’ Dated January 3, 1945 
communisated to anyone | 


igency. (hROERYORED) Rec'd noon 


Secretary of State, 


we iow ay ss ss 
pe CBee a" f; ‘al 


a «Washington. 


care 


9145 yf January 3, noon. 


Department may be aware that about 15 radio 
“technicians have arrived at Pondicherry to install 
a broadcasting station to take place formerly occupied 
by radio Saigon. As colony atmoevhere still tense 
between Communists and Catholics developments may be 


interesting. Equipment not yet arrived. . 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE oC 4 2 
CHINESE 2 J yo bt 


DIVISION OF FREXEASTERR AFFAIRS’ 


ro 27, 1945 


: 
ASTEKN AFFAIRS 


E MIN LF, 
Is , 
Wie Ballantine N29 19457” IW 
- Mr. Allen DEPARIMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Griffiths of FEA called me yesterday to report 
the following interesting information in connection 
with the British interest in Tibet: 


The Indian Supply Mission in Washington had some 
time ago made an urgent request of FEA for procurement 
of 24 specially designed radio receiving sets for use 
in Tibet. It appears that the Indian Broadcasting 
Company (official) plans to broadcast to Tibet in the 
Tibetan language and desires the receiving sets for 
distribution by the British “political officer” at 
Lhasa, presumably to key officials or organizations 
in Tibet. The FEA has turned the request down several 
times on the ground that radio receiving sets of the 
type ordered are urgently desired for strictly military 
purposes. However, the indian Mission has persisted 
in its request and Mr. Griffiths said that FEA might 
have to refer the request to the Department for a 
"nolitical directive". 
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CA:Vincent:ALM 


CROSS-REFERENCE FILE 


NOTE 
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SUBJECT Project to inaugurate television at Bombay 
after the ware : 


icd 
For the original paper from which reference is taken 


Dated 


File No. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE {—1540 


- «DIVISION OF 
COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS DEPARTMENT OF 81 
TELEGRAPH BRANCH AVE | 


wae 8s INCOMING 
ACTION -—" 


INFO: 
A-C MES ~E 2014 
NEA Paraphrsse before com- 


DC /L municating except to New Delhi 
ITP Government Agencies. 


OCD Dated June 6, 1946 
DC /R 
RESTRICTED Rec'd. 3:47 p.m. 


SEC STATE 


687 , June 6, 4 p.m. 


EAD GOI now informs me Mackay circuit will be 
continued but that GOI hopes very much it can be 
discontinued shortly and suggests July 1 as dste 
Aor closing (DEPTEL 504, May 28). 
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AMERICAN MISSION, 


NEW DELHI. 
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Matter your 68'7/June 6 taken up with FCC which 
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requests that you advise Indian authorities that US 


al CR BR Re PWS 2) or 


Br 
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Govt desires that operation Bombay circuit remain 


status quo until conclusion of FCC hearing and report 
issued which should be in early fall. 
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RADIO PARTS, INCORPORATED 


807 Howard Ave. 
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¢ MAgnolia 5121-22 


Fopraaty iG" Hho 


State Department 
Washington, D.C. 


Gentlemens 


We have sold a ship to shore radio trans- 


mitting & receiving ecuipment to be installed 


on a ship which wil! operate in the Indian 
Ocean. 


We are unable to furnish the crystals 

that govern the frequency of transmission 
and reception, due to the fact that we have 
not been able to determine the frequency 

that are used in that area for voice com- 
munication between stip snc shore. I believe 
the main communication company in that area 
is the All Indian Telephone & Telegraph. We 
would appreciate it very much if you can fur- 
nish us with a list of frecuencies that they 
use between 1,500 and 6,000 K.C. 


We are particularly interested in the fre- 
quencies and the stations at Karachi, 


Bombay, 
Ceylcn and Nadagascar. 


Yours very truly, 


RADIO PARTS, INC. 


-: See 


E. Tong 
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Assistant Chief 
Telecommunications Division 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


$43 


ANT MENT SO 
FACILITIES 8 


r* ™ & 4 


March 18, 1947 


Subjects: An Eight Year Plan for Radio Witte i India. 


The Honorable 
The Secretary of State 
Washington 


I have the honor to report that the Honorable Serdak atel, 
Member for Information and Broadcasting, has outlined "An Eight- 
Year Plan® of development for radio broadcasting in India. 


The details of the plan are described in a Press Note of the 


Information and Broadcasting Department, copy of which is an enclo- 
sure to this despatch. 


/9L°Sv8S 


In announcing this plan to the Press on March 15, 1947, Mr. 
Patel emphasized that commercial advertising will not be permitted 
over the radio. He said there is now no provision for television, 
private companies will not be allowed to set up broadcasting 
stations, the government will not turn All India Radio into a 


public corporation, as has been done to BBC, and AIX will continue 
to relay BBC news. 
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The Eight-Year Plan includes a Five-Year Plan for which finances 
are being visualized. This plan envisages installation of more 
transmitters in Delhi, Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, three transmitters 
at Allahabad, and one low-power transmitter each at Karachi, Nagpur, 
Bezwada, Ahmedabad, Cuttack, Dharwar, Gauhati or Shillong and Calicut. 


The cost of this is estimated at Rs,35,700,000 non-recurring and 
Rs.$,600,000 annually. It was stated that at the present time one 
crore (10 million) has been spent as non-recurring expenditure on AIR 
which costs the government another crore annually. The income from 


O\\ Avendenattae amounts to Rs.230,000 from license fees and Rs.3,900,000 
from customs duties on imports. 


Respectfully yours, 


ty LOL Charga d'Affaires a.i. 
Encl: Text of Press Note on Government 
of India's Eight-Year Development Plan 
for Broadcasting. 
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UNCLASS TFTED 


Enclosure to Despatch Nos: 1001 dated March 18, 1947, from American 


Embassy, New Delhi, entitled, "An Eight-Year Plan for Radio Develop- 
ment in India.* 


PRESS NOTE 
EXPANSION OF BROADCASTING 
GOVERNMENT'S EIGHT-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


An Eight Year Plan, which should form the first stage of the 
development of Broadcasting in this country, has been prepared and 
approved by the Development Board. The general pattern of the Post- 
War Plans of the Government of India is to draw up schemes for five 
years at atime. A Five Year Plan was dram up in the first instance 
for All India Radio also, but having regard to the wide demands from 
various interests and the foreseeable difficulties in respect of equip- 
ment and staff it became apparent that this plan, which is briefly 
mentioned in the Report of the Advisory Planning Board, was not 
sufficiently balanced. It was accordingly decided to prepare an 
Eight Year Plan, though at the moment only the finances for five 
years have been taken into account. 


In deciding the new stations to be opened in the Eight Year Plan, 
the following considerations have been kept in views 


Demands of the linguistic areas hitherto unprovided with 
a service and the importance of the language from the 
literary point of view and from the size of the population 
speaking the language; 

Demands of the various Provinces; 

Potentiality of the Broadcasting centre to bring in 
increased revenue; 

Availability of programme talent at the centre or within 
easy reach of the centre; 

Importance of the centre as an educational and cultural 
centre; 

Density of urban and rural population within the service 
area of the Broadcasting centre; 

Density of villages and hamlets within the service area 
of the centre which will determine its usefulness as a 
rural centre. 


main features of the Eight Year Plan are as follows: 


Construction of studio buildings at Madras and Calcutta 
as well as provision of additional office accommodation 
and studio facilities at the existing Broadcasting centres; 


Installation of eight high power Medium-wave transmitters 


for urban programmes; two each at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Delhi; 


Installation of three 20 K.W. Medium-wave transmitters for 
rural programmes; one each at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; 


UNGLASSIPTED 
No 1001 March 18, 1947 


Le Installation of two high power and one 20 K.W. Medium-wave 
transmitters at Allahabad; 


5. Installation of 20 K.W. Medium-wave transmitters; one each 


at Karachi, Nagpur, Bezwada, Ahmedabad, Cuttack, Dharwar, 
Gauhati (or Shillong) and Calicut. 


For the purpose of administrative economy and convenience and 
to facilitate planning, five zones have been considered, taking 
into account linguistic, musical and similar cultural affinities. 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Allahabad, for which high power 
transmitters have been provided will be treated as zonal centres. 
The zonal centres as well as the following new centres will be 
completed or opened during the first five years of the Plan: 


1, Nagpur 
2. Cuttack 


3. Shillong (or Gauhati) 
4. Ahmedabad 


The Eight Year Plan has been approved by the Standing Advisory 
Committee attached to the Information & Broadcasting Department. 


The new transmitters will be installed as and when necessary equip» 
ment and staff become available. 


Il & B De 
New Delhi, March 15, 1947 


eo “ef * 
MEMBERS OF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF FRENCH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA OF THE UNITED STATES 


a a 


COMMERCE & INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


HERLAN MERCHANDISING CORPORATION 


EXPORT-IMPORT ot) w £4.54 

. OE srewnt? ' A 

WHITEHALL 4-6585-86 19 RECTOR STREET ji 
CABLE ADDRESS: HERLANMER rs 


: 
U. S. NARcOTIC License No. 15183 ; 
ALt Copoes USED NEW YORK 6,N. Y. N. Y. NARCOTIC LICENSE No. 144 


March <1 ee 1947. 
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United States 
Department of State 
224 West o7th Street 
New York 19 N Y 


el 


Att: Mr. John °. Sheehan 


Gentlemen : 


We have inquiries for radio sets for the Indian 
market of 5 or 6 tubes, Suited for operating 
voltage from 120 to 250 volts, A.C. current. 

SO we may Know what are range of wave lengths of 
all-iIndia Broadcasting Stations, it would be 
helpful 1f you can pass along to us whatever 
information you may have for all broadcasting 
wave lengths and actual power supply of the 


average home so that we may know the require- 
ments of this market. 


Lyie-2/9L°Svs 


Thanking you, we remain, 


Very truly yours, 
HER ty MERCHANDISING CORPORA’'ION 
, | 
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Electrical, Mechanical & waNnical Dept. 
CEL: LGK 
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APP 921047 


In reply refer to 
OIC 


My dear Mr. Lamberts 


The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
March 31, 1947 in which you request information re- 


gardi broadcasting wave lengths used by All-India 
Radio in its several stations, 


Lyie-2/9L*Sv8 


I regret that the Department does not have the 
information which you request. You may already be 
familiar with the fact that All-India Radio is an 
operation of the Government in India similar to BBC. 
it is suggested that particular and exact informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the India Govern- 


ment Information Service, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sincerely yours, 


1 / \ Kenneth Fry 


se aan! Chief | 
_ International Broadcasting Division 
OIC 


Lir. C.E.Lambert, 


Herlan Merchandising Corporation, 
19 Rector Street, 
New York 6, New York. 
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SEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Des. No. 1139 American Embassy 


UNCLASSIFIED New Delhi, India, June 11, 1947 
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Sepject:= Publicity Release of All-India Radio. 
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Sir: 


I have the honor to report that a 
release of the Directorate General of All 
Radio Oy the Government of India, dated Me 
1947, contained the following information: 


"The number of Broadcast Receiver licenses 
in force in British India at ya end of March 1947 
was 2,45,858 as against 2,05,]1 at tne end of March 
1946. Altogether 22,892 toe nell nere issued dur- 
ing the month, of which 8056 were new licences." 


To Department in original an{ hectograp! 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


heir 
“s 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
New Delhi, indie, Novenber 4, 1947 
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Gubjogts ALL INDIA RADIO x STATIONS $1 EAST PUNJAB 
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I have the honor to report that on November Le 
a broadcasting station of the All India Radio was ope ) 
at Jullundur. This will be followed by the opening of 
relay station at Amritsar. 


The Jullundur station transmits on 1,333 kilocycles 
or 225 meterse In announcing the opening of the new 
station, the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 

~~ Stated; "It is felt that a broadcasting station would 
fulfil some of the essential requirements of the new 
Province, which has been deprived of the broadcasting sere 


vice previously supplied by the Lahore Centre of All India 
Radio. 


: The daily program consists of two transmissions <-~# 
' from 8 until 9:50 aem. and from 6 until 9330 peme They 
are audible in most districts of East Punjab including 

Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Gurdaspur, 
Ferozepur and Simla. The relay station at Amritsar will 
strengthen receptions in the Ambala area. 
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One hour and fifteem minutes of the present Jullundur 
transmissions originate in that city and the other three 
hours and fortyefive minutes from Delhi. More than half 
the items of the Jullundur program consist of talks by 
ministers and Government spokesmen and information on such 
matters as rehabilitation and the maintenance of peace and 
order. Jullundur programs also include folk music, Pune 
jabi poetry and short plays, most of which is broadcast 
in Punjabi. The Delhi relay portion of the program cone 
sists of news bulletins and entertainment such as cannot 
at present be produced from Jullundur. 
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e Respectfully, 
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121.8 Howard Donovan 
EHFISK:;vdc Counselor of Emba 


To-the Department in original and hectograph 
UNCLASSIFIED 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 
GENERA 


Bombay, India 


Sok br a r q February 20, 1948 


; de Ol Ep OF STATE 


0 LED. 6 Cilla LRA IRENE SG RE EN BE a 


HULA LUNE DIVISION 


SUBJECT: PROPOSED REQUISITION OF PALI HILL WIRELESS RECEPTION 
. STATION BY INDIAN ARMY 


I have the honor to report that Captain Minoo Pawri, Signal 
Officer, Southern Area Command, Indian Army, called this date at 
the Consulate General to unofficially advise the United States 
Government that the Indian Army desires to take over the U.S. 
wireless receiving station at Pali Hill, Bandra, Although the 
conversation between Ceptain Payri, G, Edward Clark, Acting Public 
Affaire Officer, and myself was informal and extremely cordial, 
there could be no mistaking the obvious inference that, if neces- 


eary, the Indian Arny was prepared to requisition the Pali Hill 
station for its own use, 


Captain Payri stated that the Army was prepared to furnish 
facilities for radio reception in the military area on Colaba 
point, He promised that the move, which he would like to make 


before June, would be negotiated without cost to the United States 
Government. 


It was made clear to Captain Payri that three conditions mst 
be completely satisfied before the matter could even be considered; 


1. On the basis of adequate tests, conducted by the chief radio 
operator of this Consulate General, it must be proved that 
reception at Colaba was as satisfactory as at Pali Hill, 

2. Buildings and antennas would have to be provided to house 
the equipment as efficiently and comfortably as exist at 
present. The initial cost of the station and recent 
improvements were pointed out to Captain Payri. 

3. Because of the nighttime schedule on which the operators 
must work, quarters must be provided for the American 
operator and his local assistant, Both, after consider- 


able difficlty had finaliy been able to establish then- 
selves close to the otati 


svoc-c/9L°Sv8 


If all the above conditions are satisfied, it would appear, at 
this time, that the move would have certain advantages. The station, 
at the proposed location, would be only ten minutes away from the 
USIS offices instead of 40 minutes. Due to congested train travel, 
the messenger who delivers the Wireless Bulletin to USIS now spends 
half of each day in travel, It is possible that his services could 
be eliminated, It might also be possible to eliminate the services 
of the two watchmen, now needed in the remote location, However, 
the move would involve considerable inconvenience and there remains 
the question of whether the Indian Army can provide all conditions 
and facilities to equal the present. 


Department will be advised when the matter is presented officially, 
In the meantime, the American operator has been instructed to carefully 


survey the whole project from a technical point of view and mmit his 
recommendations for consideration, 


Respectfully yours, 
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Washington 


PLAIN ontrol 6081 
arch 26, 1948 


NEW DELHI. 
176 Twenty Sixth 


DEPT*s shortwave transmission to Philippines and East 
Indies on 15130 kes from 0900 to 1500 GMT receiving inter- 
ference half hour daily 1215 to 1245 GMT? caused by All- 
India Radio, New Delhi. US registered 15130 International 
Telecommunication Union 1931 for international shortwave 
broadcasting, while All-India Radio registered 1946, Sugges 
Indian auths shift operation to time when US station not 


on air or to different frequency. Telegraph report. 
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DIVISION OF ACTION COPY 


COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS age 
TELEGRAPH BRANCH DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


INCOMING TELEGRAM 
13 PLAIN 


Action: TRC__ 

- Control 10200 

NEA Rec'd March 30, 1943 
OIE 5:04 p.m. 

DCR 


New Delhi 
TO: secretary of State 
NO; 250, March 30. 
On March 15 All India radio station VUD ceased trans- 
mitting 15130 KC and not scheduled resume until dime © ba Neto 


15. bose teh and operation dates from 1944 no: 
i9h6 Your 176, March 26.) 


sa 
ee 
All India radio shows willingness cooperate but meantime 1944 : 


requests information on registered call sign and location 
American station, how long it has operated, and whether 


present operating characteristics to be maintained in- 
definitely. 
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ELHI. 
201, Seventh 


Re Emb's 250,/ March 50. VOUSA use 15150 from March 1 
to Oct 1 as follows (all times GMT): BL to China, 
Australia 0730-0845; KCBR Philippines, East Indies 0900-1505; 
WOOC Europe 1500-2345; KCBR South America 2400-0500. 

Winter schedule beginning Oct 1 expected to be sub- 
stantially same as last winter: WOOC Europe 1500-2300 $ 
KCBR South America 0000-0500. Transmitters Burope for this 
frequency located East Coast US, others West Coast. 


International Frequency List shows 1944 operation date 


for India on 15130 but date official registration 1946. 
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‘Original and hectogfeph -to Department. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
No. 381 


New Delhi, India, April 9, 1948 


iE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D,C, 
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3: were the honor to refer to the Departmen 
ne. 1 


t's “telegram 
76 of March 26, ¥948 and to the Embassy's telegram no. 
50 of March 30, both on the above subject, 


There is for 
warded herewith a copy of letter dated April 6, 1948 just 


received from the Chief Engineer of All India Radio with 
further reference to this matter. 


oveleseaeean 


In the event the Depart- 
ment has already forwarded the information asked for in 
the Embassy's telegram no. 250 of Merch 30, it is requested 
that the additional data mentioned in the attached letter 
be also transmitted at an early date in order thst an 
effort can be made to settle this matter sufficiently in 


advance of the date (June 1) on which the Indian stetion 
—re¢same transmission on 15130 KCS. 


eee Respectfully yours, 


- 2 > For the Ambassador; 
pR29 


»» 


foward Donovan 


Counselor of Embassy 
Enclosure:2” 


1. Copy of letter from All India Redio dated 
April 6, 1948, 
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Enclosure no. 1 to Despatch No. 331 dated April 9, 1948, 
subject: "Interference from All India Radio in U.S. short- 


weve transmission to Philippines and East Indies", from 
American Ambassador, New Delhi, India. 


DIRECTORATE-GENERAL 
ALL INDIA RADIO 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Broadcasting House, 
Ref No. E.II 45 | Parliament Street 
of No. E. Tt 466/46 New Delhi. 


Dated 6th April 1948. 


Dear Mr. Walstron, 


This is with reference to your letter dated the 30th 
March 1948, regarding the interference revorted on your 
shortwave transmissions to the Philippines and the East 


Indies on 15130 Ke/s by AIR transmissions between 12.15 
and 12.45 hrs. GMT, 


The freauency of 15130 Ke/s has been in regular use 
by IAR from the lst July 1944 with powers up to 100 KW. 
The ellotment of this freauency was made to us and duly 
notified by Berne for use in the external and internal 
services, This was done after the necessary coordination 
had been completed with other countries. This allotment 
was also made without any restriction of time or srea to 
be served. As interference has been complained of for the 


first time, I should be glad to know the following particulars 
of the station which uses this frequency: 


(a) Location 
(b) Call Sign 
(c) Was this frecuency in use from 1941 onwards, 
and if so, for what periods and when 
(4) Power of the transmitter : 
(e) From what date this frequency is being used 
for service to the Philippines and the East Indies. 


You will be glad to know that this frequency is not 
being used for the quarter 16th March to the lst June, but 
is likely to be brought into use again with effect from the 
lst June 1948. However, irrespective of the merits of 
the case, we shell be glad to cooperate with the USA in 
arranging the schedules so thet no mutual interference is 
caused. For this purpose it will be necessary to exchange 
in advance the following information: 


(i) a covy of the schedule showing the period for which 
this frequency will be used and the areas to be served 
(141) power of the transmitter 
(141) type of aerial and its direction. 


It would be of considerable help to our Research Depart- 
ment if an ides of the extent of the interference caused 
(field strength in microvolts per metre, if possible) is given. 


Thanking you, 


Yours sincerely, 
Joe D, Walstrom, Esqa., /s/ B. V. Baliga. 
Americen Embassy, 
New Delhi. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 


Office Memorandum. usin states GOVERNMENT 


pate: June 22,1948, 


ADN —- Mr. Chartrand 
SOA —- Mr. Williams 


Attached Despatch From New Delhi, 


SOA believes that it would be 
worth-while to receive copies of 
Today's Spotlight regularly, as a 
means of following the sort of 
international news which is brought 
to the attention of GOI Ministers 
and Officials, It is therefore, re- 
quested that SOA's desire to receive 
one copy regularly be incoroorated 
in such instructions as may be sent 
to the Embassy. 


Enclosure: 


New Delhi's; Degspateh,. Mow: 585.. 
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THE FOREIGN | 
SERVICE ih anes 


OF THE . ACTION 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is assigned to 
PRI 

ee 


New Delhi, India, May 28, 1948 


DIVISION OF 


Subject: All India Radio Monitoring Service. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, 
SIRs 


) I have the honor to enclose one copy of TODAY'S SPOVLIGHT, a news 

| summary prepared by All India Radio for the various linistries of the 

/GOI, If any Divisions of the Department are interested in this publication 
the Embassy will, upon the receipt of the necessary instructions, arrange 
to forward copies regularly. 


~~ 


Resoectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 
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Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


Enclosure: 


One copy TODAY'S SPOTLIGHT, 
Broadcasts: May 25-26, 1948, 


File No, 891 


HDonovans jby 


/ 


Original and hectograph to Department. 
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ALL INDi£ w«dcDIO | a pe 

V.ONIT RING SERVICE | pag aS ei , 
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ODL DAY! 5. SPOTLIGHT 


Srouai nate May 25-06, 1948. 


@ ee 


(To enable the verious Ministries of the Government of bee 
India to see et a glance the parts in TODAY'S SPOT. “os ae 
LIGHT of ‘special © interest to them, each paragraph | 
shows et the end the nemes of: the ee Ministries 


MOSCOW: 


There hes been no comment in Vew York Newspapers about the 
Tass statement reserding the St ~se Dernertment's eleven points 
on Sovict-dmericen reletions, 2. >rief note on the front pege 
of the New York Times cearricd a heedline saying thrt the Soviet 
Union tlemed the United States for ell the differences between 
the two Powers. Lhe reaper also published lenrthy extracts from 
the Iass stetement. The Kew York Hersla-Tribune confined itself 
to a brief A.P. cispatch from Moscow to the effect thet Tass hea 
issuec e deteiled stetement, enc a short report from the a.P. 
corresrondent in London outLinia ihe stretement. The Washington 
correspondent of the Associetec Press said that the Stete Depart- 
ment refused to comment cn the Tegs deceleration, (ENGLISH NEVIS) 


(MINIS?RILS OF EX, AFFAIRS éND L.a@ Bey 


tn’ a radio speech delivere> in Washington Henry Wellece gaia 
it wes shameful thet ‘the United States was repestedly turning down 
Soviet prcenosels for peaceful settlement of Sovict-dmerican diff- 
erences. Wallace reiterated his former criticism of the bi-partisam 
politicians who, he said, had roured cold water on tr. hones of 
the people for an end to. the cold wer. Notknp ‘thet the‘ American 
Government. hed said that all these things had been discussed 
before and it wes. tired: of ta king eLout them. Wallace remarked thet 
the people seid they hed fought for all these things before ) 
and Sai tirec of fichtine for them: = they wanted peace. In 
the same speech, Wallace invited ap sie vied Mershall or Senetor 
Connoftly to teke part in ten public debates about the toreign 
policy of the United Stetes. &As the first topic of debate he 
sugcested the question es to whether peece could be veaae with 
the Soviet Union without sacrificing besi¢ principles. Wellece snid 
he would sunport the view that it cculc. or the second topic, 
Wallace sugsested universal disarmement and security. the third 
topic was the question of «merican policy in Germeny and Jepen 
Fourth, “China and Koreas the Marshell Plans seventh,the Middle Bast. 
and the Mediterraneen; eighth, the utilization of world resources 
and international trede; ninth, woys and meens of extending civil 
liberties throughout the world, anc the tenth tople suge ‘ested by 


Wellace was ways end means of. consclidetine the United Nations 
Orgenizetion. (ENGLISH NEWS) 


(MINIS SRY OF EX, AFFAIRS) 


ch 
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lin scows (continuod) : : 

focording to roports from Jovish quorters in Jerusalom, 

Bevotian troms hed joined uv with tho Arcb Legion in Bethlehem | 
in vreneration for an atteck on Jorusclem, The Jows have brought 
ertillory into action for the first timo in the war and had 

pounded: Syrian :troops and forces of tho Arab Legion massed never 


the So- of Tiberius, (English News) 
(MENISTRIFS OF RX, AFFAIRS ‘ND DRFENCR) 


Commenting on the Palestine issucg the redio said that 40 
British officers were serving in the ‘rab militia, It was 
obvious from novs in tho British pavers thot there existed a state 
of wer in Palestine but the British dclege-tion at Lake Success had - 
urhold the view thet it wes difficult to determine whether there had 
boon sgetression in thet country or not. Manchester Guardian had - 
‘ocinted out thet the British Government had sent arms and financial 
he’yn to the robs, Britein hed annonnce? thet the withdrawal of 
her guynort to Trensjorden would only lesd toa further deterioration, 
Yr. Pevin hed told the U.S. Ambassedor in London thot Britain sup>or- 
ted the *rebs to check Communist influence in the Middlo East, | 
Britrin “es suvrressing the nationel movements in these countries 
thila the Soviot delogetc, M. Gromyko had cxpressed’ full sympathy 
mith the Areb osnirstions for indevendence., 


(JTINISTRIRS OF MX, AFFAIRS & CLR. AND I.& B,) 


Public circles _in Tobriz wero surprised to learn of the 
Reuter revert from Tchercrn thet five Russinn had heen killed 
during ° ¢lesh with Irenien border guords on the Azerbaijan frontior 
on “ay 15, The Router corresyondent hed quoted lrenian military 
cireles to the effect that - moun of 40 Russiens had allogedly tried 
te cross the fronticr. Informed T-'riz circles doclared thet nothing 
of the sort has occurred on the Iranian-Sovict frontier, The © 
Reuter revort vas 2 thorough febrication., (English News) 


(MINISTRI"NS OF BX, AFFAIRS AND I. & B.) 


Teheran yaners were renorted to have oxpressed anxiety over the 
yroneseal to sot uv a Sennte, The “iamei-Iran had commented that this 
messnre would jeonardise free’om, The rights of the Majlis would ho 
curteilo?, Mardem hed callc? unon the peorle to wsist this move of 
the Sheh of Tren, Bvon todev, the radio said, it was necessary to 
eet the synrovel of the Shch for any bill proposed by the Majlis. 
The demecretic circles in Teheran belioved thet the formation of a 
Ssenste world he = hlow to’ derncrecy in Iren and was being advocated 
hy the resctionery circlos, (Persian) ' 


(MINTSTRIRS OF BX, AFFAIRS, LAW AND I. & B,) 


' snccial Committce of UN"SCO which is studying the auestion 
of forming on Kconomic Commission for the Middle Best defeated the 
Sovict pronosel to edmit the non-self-governing t.erritcrics as 
members of the new Commission on the basis of Tirect application 
from these territorics, Insterd, the Committee adopted - British 


mronosel which sdmits_mombers on the hasis of applications from 
the mother country, (English News) 


(MINISTRY OF FX, AFFAIRS) 
rpmere 
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Moscow: (continued): 


Commenting on the forthcoming general elections in 
Czcchoslovakia, the radio said that Czccholovak? ‘industry 
fulfilled its plan for the first quarter of the year by 
103.8 pereent, The April plan of industrial putput was 
also topped by more than:-three percent. The sowing has 
been done in good time. Meanwhile the standards of living 
of the people improved, In 01d Czechoslovakia, unemployment 
was always a curse, Nowadays unemployment is unknown. 
Reductions in prices and taxes and the: introduction of 
universal social insurance have resulted in a 50 nercent 

'inerease in real wages compa ed with the preewar level. 411 
these facts explained why the internatignal reactionaries 
were so violently abusive, Not a day passed but that some 
bhmerican or british newspaper published another sdancerous 
inventim about Czechoslovakia. The international reaction 
dic not like what had taken place in Czechoslovakia since 
February, It was not so hard to see why. With the éxposure 
of the plot against the democrac’, its hopes of turning 
Czechoslovakia into a vantageeground for intrigucs against 
the Soviet Union and the New Democracics of South-Eastern 
Burope had been foiled. On the othcr hand, as the Czechoslovak 
Prime Minister pointed out several days ago, Czcchoslovakia's 
prestige as a pemocracv has grown tremendously in the eyes 
Of everybody who loved. d@motracy afidcsprogress. (ENGLISH TIX). 


(MINISTRY OF EX.LFPsIRS) 


b.mass rally of 30,000 held in Helsinki was acdressed 
by Mr. Leino, who had resigned from the post of Home Minister, 
He said that the Finnish people approved of Finland's postewar 
stens towards peace, and he mentirned the recent Soviet-Finnish 
ireaty, describinz it as a big .sten forward in the establishment 
of neace, Leino declared that it‘'was absurtcd to blame the 
Peoples Democrateé for the country's nresent difficulties, 
The big capitalists and others who dreamed of a Greater 
Findand were to blame for the difficulties, "Reactionaries 
can no longer halt the triumphant march of democrats,"Leino 
said, (ENGLISH NEWS), 


(MINISTRY OF EX.AFFAIES.) 


The head of the coeoperation with Industry Section 
of the U.f. Department of Commerce, John Vergen had resigned, 
following the cemand of a congressman that Vergen should 
resign because his daughter has been working. in the Tass 
office in Washinzton since.January this year, Reporting this 
the radio remarked that the resignation of a prosperous 
Kopublican industrialist from an important official post 
becuasue his daughter was a technical worker in an office 
of the Sovict-news agency offered a good example of political 
discreimination in the United States.( ENGLISH NEWS). 


an (MINISTRY OF PX.AFFHIKS), 
MS. | we 
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More than SO peresznt Of the »muw.ation in the Russian 
zOne in Germany had voted in favour of German unity. In sOme 
districts even more than 90 »ercant neonle had voted. In the 
French sector in Berlin, armed detachments of pOlice were on 
cOnstant patrol. The pOlice Officer had Ordered the arrest 
Of all thOse whO would cOliect the 3lzaatures. Despite these 
measures, many persOns in tne Freneh zone had affixed their signatures. 
Reactionaries had spread false riumows to prevent the expression 
Of the p2Ople's will, It had be>n 3ail that those who signed would 
1Ose their ration cards, POster3 had bean issued that signing 
the referendum meant signins their Mwder Of arrest. (RUSSIAN) 


| (MINTS JP RX, AFAIRS) 
The COmmunist Party 0° Yortharn Vestphalia had decided to 


recall.. their representatives “rom the Denazification Courts, 
(RUSSIAN) 


(MINT SY OF BA, AFFAIRS) 


Workers and engineers of 14 Yactories in Moscow had 
appealed to all factories Of the Moscow province to fulfil 
their plan Of the year by Novenmr 7, 


(MINT 2°RT 3 0? WML& P, AND INDUSTRY) 

The area sWil in the Russia.a *eleration and the Ukraine 
during the present season was 500,990 and 1,200,000 hectares 
higher respectively than that 30vn in the past year. (HINDUSTANI) 

(MINT 3 YY 7 AGRICULTURE ) 


A neW canal had been None i in the Uzbekistan Rapublic,. 
It would irrigate 170,000 hectares Of land, (FINDUSTANT) 


(MINI 3720 3 J? AGRICULTURE & WLM & P) 


LEIPZIG: (Russianec oftrolle) 


The GERMAN transmission re)x¢ted that in an interview, 
the Deputy Chairman Of the Gerrai jJ2%Xxialist Unity Party 
had said that the main questions bafore all Germans were the 
resestablishme nt Of German unity and the drafting of a paace 
treaty which would guarantee national independence of their 
cOuntry. He pOinted out that she dismeverinent of Germany on 
the basis Of the London and Wrank?furt decisiM™ms was tO deprive 
Germany Of the streneth tO nize as a united State an indepéngeiit 
economic policy in the interes*t3 07 the German neOpls, Replying 
tO certain American circlss w:>) held that the renunciation of 
national independence was in the interest Of the cOmmon recovery 
Of “urOpe, he said that the IJ:4ecet of the American aid did not 
differ much from Hitler's protactorate pOlicy. The reconstruction 
Of “urOp:, he added, Was ON v 9O3si%1e On the basis Of full 
national independence Of the varirias countries. Referring to 
the U.S. aid toFurope, he said that it was a plan for the 
CUCL Zatvion of Garmany., If tha J. 3.a. really wanted to hal 
Germany then it shOuld agree tO the setting up Of a cantral German 
administration and the cOnclu3imn 07 a neace treaty. The Americans 
Were Only interested in having a marxet for their g0O0ds, Concluding, 
he criticized the 3tatements main ov certain Gorman Socialist 
leaders, whO he said Were trviiz t2 nislead the Garman ps Ople, 


™N 
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, “3:5: 
Leipzigh (continued) 


At a secret session in Londgn, the delegatas ‘of the Usd oft » 
France,Britaim, and the Benelux countries had discussed the exis ting 
differences - about the control of the Ruhr industry and the political 
administration of Western Germany, The two Military Governors, 
Gen.Clay and Gen, Kobertson, also participated in the discussi-ns, 
The Paris correspondent of the Paily Telegraph had stated that the 
French delegate had now adopted a firm attitude with regard to the 
Question of control over Ruhr and the administration of Western 
Germany. France did not seem to agree with the U.S. viewpoint 


that the entire control over the Ruhr industry should remain in the 
hands of Mr,.Hoffman, ° 


(MINIS TRY OF EX,AFFAIRS) 


The British Foreign Secretary had rejected Mr.Churchill's 
demand for a detailed statement on the question of recognition 
of the State of Israel, 


(MINISTRY OF EX,AFFAIRS) 
RADIO PAKISTAN: (Lahore & Dacca) 


The ENGLISH NEWS transmissions reported that in the Uri 
sector an Indian Supply convoy had been attacked and one armoured 
car and another armoured vehicle had been destroyed. Azad trops 


had launched an ther surprise attack on Indian positions in the 
NaosShera sector, 


(MINIS TAY OF DEFENCE) 


The "Azad" Kashmir Government had reorganized its arrange- 


ments for the distribution of foodstuffs and other essential 
SupplicS.e 


(MINISTIRES OF C.h. aND STATES) 


Pakistan's Foreign Minister had declared in the Dominion 
Parliament that the country's forei¢en policy was never to be 


influenced by the fear of injury from another state or by the help 
or gain from any other quarter, 


Mian Iftikhareud-Din had stated in the Dominion Parliament 
that the .UNO had failed to do justice to the weak nations of the 
world. He had stated that the Soviet Government had demonstrated that 
they had no regard for the principle of justice and equity when these 
principles did not suit their purposc, Maulana Shabbir Ahmed Usmani 
had stated that the House should not acree to any international 
undertaking which conflicted with rakistan's obligations as a Muslim 


state. He hac put forward proposals for the encouragement of a pan- 
Islamic bloc, 


(MINISTRIES OF EX,AFFalIhS & C.R. AND HOME) 


In reply to a question,Pakistan's Kefugee Minister had stated 

that he suspected the recent return of Muslim refugees from Pakistan 
to India to be the work of some fifth columnists to discredit 
Pakistan in the4éyes of the world, 


CimvIsST. YY OF T., & REHABILITATION). 
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‘The: G. vernof-General Df: valdston, r.M. a-.Jinnah nad arrived 
in Quetta, « a ‘eae Cas... r 


: | (MINTS THY OF C ie) os 

The WeWeF. Pe ” Reveriue Minister Hada biamea the ‘gondan 
Government for the present cl: th famine in the province. He had 
appealed to all Pathans to use héme=spun khaddare 


sie nical is OF Ci. «ND HOME ) . 
bakhbten a Cabinet Seere taridt had denied a report ae 
apvearine in a section of the Urdu Press that Mr.Liaquat Ali Khan 
was being apnointed..as Governor of East Bengal and Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan was to succeed him as the Trime Minister ; 


(MINIS TIES OF C.h. AND HOME) 


bi iaiuneead Carianpa hada sexta tha t he was very much impre- 
ssecd by the hich standard of efficienty and m: rate of Fakistan. arny 
officers. : oe 


(MINISTAIES OF C.nh, AND DRFENCE) 


rakistan was to have trade representatives in Incia, Ceylon 
and LTtnly. 


(MINIS TRIES OF C.i.. aND COMMENCE) 
The arabs had inflicted a heavy defeat on the Jews in 
a battle on the Jerusalem=-Tel aviv Highway. The arabs and the Jews 


had continued their ec de gst Satan n of the Security C uncil's call 
for a cease. fire by tonight. ) 


(MINISTRY OF EX.aFFalnS & C.h.) 


The KASHMI:.I transmission stated that Sheikh Abdullah was not 
prepared to nold a plebiscite till he had brought about complete 
enslavement of Kashnir by hyn Indian broopsSe Ine radio said that 
Muslims would. no longer be. in a majority in the State at the time 
of the nexg census. Muslims would decan have to renounce their study 
of arabic and Urdu. They. Would ‘have to forget their respect towards 
their religion and the prophet. GYoncluding, the racio said that the 


“agzad" forces would ccnquer the whole of the Kashmir territory. 


\Q{INISTNIES OF STATES aND HOME) 


The BENGALI transmission reported that Pakistan was likely 
to get cloth, machinery, silk and automobile parts from Japan in 
exchanze for. Jute, cotton and other raw materials, 

(MINISTRY OF COMME nee) 
“aZaD KASHMIN" RaDIO: 


The KASHMINI transmission reported that Indian troops had 
suffered heavy casualties in the Naoshera sector. An Indian convoy 
ac also been ambushec and large quantity of arms anc ammunition 

captured, There was no air activity by h.d.a. B. on May 25. It 
seemed, said the radio, that the Indian army had received a severe 
setback in its very first summer offensive, 


HLS (MINIS T.Y OF DEFENCE) 
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wazoc Krshmir’ (continued) + i aes id e = 


Selt: wes reported to be setting at Rs 10. per seer in Srinszer. 
Permits for: ‘salt had been ¢iven only. RO those ‘who were in + ewous 
of. Kashmir ! 8 , Secession to Indic. 


(UINTSTRIES « OF STUTES AND INDUSTRY & 
‘ SUPPLY) 


The *Agaa" Béyebiineht had reoreenized the: distribution of 
foodstuffs anc oth r essential councdities under its’ control. 


(MINIS?RY OF STATE) 
The relief committee set up by women students of the Meditel 
College, Lahore, hed returned from the Uri sector. They had 
cerried with them a large quantity of provisions for the "azad" 
forces. ‘Begum Bashmir <hmec hat ap ;ealec to the Muslims of Pakistan 
to extend help to the "szad" trocns. 


(MINIS22°LS OF at. <FFAIRS & 6.2, AND 
ST.TES) 


The Indian ’rime Minister hac sent a telesrem to Pakistan ~ 
Nefucee Minister thet the returning Muslim refusees .woulc not 
be given back their property in indla, 


(MINISTiYy OF RELIEF “AND REHABILITATION) 


RZDIO DECCAN (HYDERZBAD): 


The lenchester Guerdien wes quoted by the URDU transmission 
es writine thet Hycerabed wes. en iitdenendent otete, which hed maine 
tained its prestice anc status int*ct since the cdeys cf the Morhals. 
The paner accecd thet a, ie Sinaia nec upheld the Moghal ‘Sradition 
by lettin: ell its subjects opis y equal rights. “he recent 
communel cisturbences in Indie hee somewhet effected the ccmmunal unity 
in the State, ._ 10 went. on to witha thet th: re was a nowerful 
Muslim orgenizetion in the State which woule not tolerete inter 
ference by India in the internal oc. ers of the Stete at any 
cost. The peper sounded the warnzne thet if India. brought pressure 
to beer on the State, then the Muslims of Indir ene Prkisten 
would crerte further difficulties.in the way of the Indien 
Union, Referring to the Osmenic University in the Strte, the 
paper seic thet it wes one of the est institutions in modern 
India. ee mee 


(MINIS iiiko OF STYTES AND I.& B.). 
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Ridio Deccan: (continued): ~ | | 
‘The 4ndhk Potrika in its issue of May 21 had published a 
revort ebout tho subversive nctivitios of the volunteers of, tho 
Hyder-b-d State Congress. The Indian Union police was, reported to 
have arrested somo membors cf the State Conzress who wanted to 
-atteack. the Razakors of » taluqe in tho State territory, Guns and 
- dpmunition tere rewovered from*their possession. It had beon 
officia’ly announce? in p. Press Note of the Nizam Government that 
og 9 procautionary meesure the Indian Army would escort the trains 
running hetween Sholapur and Guntekel and the State troops would 
oscort the treins running betwoon Balarshsh and Pezweda, The 
Nizem's Government hed cancelled the werrents of arrest against 
> number of Communist workers. 


3 (MINISTRI™S OF RAILWAYS HOMM AND I, & B.) 


Xal-isoten's Finance Minister ond lesder of the Pakistan 
Stertine delesstion to the tripertite talks in London, Mr. Ghulam 
Mohomme’, vos ‘exnécted to stey in Cairo for xbout four days on 
his wey fo London, The object’ of Mr. Ghulam Mohammed's stay in 
Criro wes being kept secret, but it wes understood that he would 
exnioin the goticy of his Gevernment mserding the Arab crussde 
speinst the Jews, to the Beyntien and other Te-dors of the Arabs. 
Mr, Ghulam Mohammed wes also exnected to discuss trade and other 
metters of: common intorests to both the countries, Haji Abdus 
Setter Seit, Pskisten's frbassedor to “gypt would also act as 
Pakisten's fmbassedor to Seudi Arsbia, | 


(MINISTRIMS OF BX. AFFYIRS, & C.R. AND 
FIN‘ NCR) 


B.C: 


ci Te 

The chief story in Wednesdey's "London P-pers" was on the 
chensces announced in the British clothing retion. The News Chroni- 
de_ rejoice? thet increased textile prodtiction had helped the 
concessions. The Daily Her-ld. said the concessions were 
suhstential end shevid give the lie to Tory attemmts to make it 
omoer thet’ the Government liked rotioning as . device to make 
life dreery, The Times remerked that the coupon increase was as | 
for og could be reasonably axnectes, But the Daily Graphic said the 
soncessions vere the result not of wise management but of public 
vrotost, ‘nd the Daily Nxvress seid, "The time has come for 
this end other controls to go to the dust heap," 


(MINISTRIMS OF I, -& B,. AND SUPPLY) 


Times lee with Mr. Wilson's statement on 
he Times seid the Minister by no means 


novsorint suyrl 
setisfie’ his critics:on either side of the House, The Daily Mirror 
herdlined » demond by Members for promiso of bigger papers... not 
ust » vromise of no cuts, This comment wes fertured in other papers, 
end thore vss much comment in e7itoriel columns. oe 


(MINISTRIES OF I, & B, AND COMMERCE) 


The Financia 
Ys 


rTrymyet 


RADIO AUSIRMLIA. : 


| The ENGLISH transmission reported that several members 
of the Pakistan Parliament had described the Security Council's 
handling of the Kashmir issue as “anti-Pakistan", ‘During the 
debate on a bill presented by the Foreign Minister to give 
eIfect to certair previsions of the United Nations Charter 
criticism was expressed by Malik Feroze Khan Noon a delegate 
of the old Indian Government to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, who said that the United Nations wag deminated by 
the Western Powers and was not intcrested in sian affairs, 
He urged that India and Pakistan should eventually create. 
an ’sian League of Nations. 


(MINISTRY OF EX.AFFLIRS AND Gh.) 


Inthe Dominion Parliament at Karachi today the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister announced that the Government of Pakistan 
had recognized the present Siamese Government. He also said 
that the interests of the new countries were being watched 
vigerously and vigillantly through the British Ebassy at 
Bangkok which was giving them full co-operation. 


(MINISTRY OF EX.AFFLIRS & C.R.) 


The delagation represent was Australia at the first 
session of the Lconomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
at Oatacamund, on June 1 was announced on May 25, It would 
cansist of Mr, 4,.E.W.(Ward), Acting Sustralian Consul Gencral 
at Manila, as leader; Mr. &,.R.Tayons, Assistant Australian 
Trade Commissionerat Calcutta as alternate delegate; and 
Mr. J.B.Potherbridge of the Offic? of the Australian High 
Commissioner at New Delhi. 


(MINISTHIES Of EX. AFS4IKS &C.R.', FIN 
COMMERCE, FOOD, AND #AGRIC 7 


The Minister for postewar Reconstruction, Mr. Dedman, 
who led Australia's delegatinn at the Havana talxs,: said 
that no early decision on the ratilication of the Havana 
hgreement setting up the Internatisnal Trade and Employment 
Organization woulc be made by the fBustralian YVovernment as 
the question was so grave that it. could not be rushed, — He 
added that no other country to sign the draft agreement had 
yet recognized the Charter, 


(MINISTRIES OF EX .ArrehTKS &C.h.& CO 


Veting next Saturday an the referecdum to make federal 
central of rents and prices nermanent was expected to be the 
heaviest in fustraliafs history. Flectoral rools were being 
prepared ahd special nolling arrangements had been made 
for Australians serving in the forces in Japan and else, wherc, 


(MINISTHY 7% OPEX.AFFLIKRS &C.R.) 


-:lO:-~ 
Australia (continued) :- 


i The value of. Rustralian seeyndary and primary 
production oractically doubled during the war, This was 
revealed: today in: figur@ prepared by the Federal Statisticians 
Department, The department was: now working on production 

figure for 1946-47 and they were likely to show a further 
rise in the value of Australian production. 


(MINISTRY OF COMMTECR) 


Trade talks between the Burmese delegation and represen- 
tatives of the Czechoslovak Ministry had opened in Prague. 
the Burmese delegation while in Czechoblvaxia would study 
nationalization methods adopted by the Czech regime, 


(MINISTRIES OF EX,422)InS & CO‘MURCE). 


_ Sweeping succe ses were claimed by Chinese Government 
forees on the South West Henan front where armouree and 
infantry units had pene trated deep into the Communist-held 
territary after a ranid advance along the Beining-Hankow 
raLlway linc, 


(MINISTHIEUS OF EX APPATHS AND DEFENCH) . 
: fighting was 
ena einued £ *" pPepertea in Paies 
communique said the Jews had attack a Lebanese frontier Villaz 
The Jews claimed to have bombed a village in Syria and to 
have retaken tvo séttlements just south of the fea of 
3¥D 


tine. +# Lebanese 


GGaliiee, On the soutnern front the claimec to 

have seized Jewis: fortified positions sight miles beyonce 

Gaza, The Jews said they had bomber Es yyptian troops 15 miles 
gaiong the Gaza-lel #viv hoad, “In Jerusalem both sides wore 
active but there had been no major clashes during the past 

°o& hours, The Foreign Ministers of the 4ra. League States were 
now meeting at &mman to consider the Security Council's call for 
3) iCeaee fire" in Palestine. .the esuncil had given them 
another 48 hours to make un thelr minds, 


(MINISTRIRS OF WY, uFFAIES &ND DEFENCT), 
Ki. bUL 


The PR.SIb+N transmission reported 
Jinnah in Quetta from Karachi, 


PibIS 

| The FLENCH Pransmission reported that the assassin | 
of Mahatma Gandhi had been removed: from Bombay to New Deihl 
where his trial would start shortly. 


(MINISTHY Of EX.AFFAIKS). 


May 25/26" 


7 


7 —_ estan ihe os 


em Oe ee eae 


PARIS? (c ontinued) : 


Agi eS Oo Gaillard, baie aon tas of State for Economic 
‘Affairs, had declared in’ &a speach that the rehabilitation Of France 
Was making g°Od progress, thanx3 %0 U.5. sOlidarity.. 


(MINT 3°RY oF te a AFFAIRS) | 


The ®rench Minister in An.11 nad bean instructed by his 
GOvernment tO ask King Abdullah O° Transjordan tO advise his 
troops tO spars French establishinewnts; in Jerusalem as Well as 
holy place s. A similar demarchs 1ad basen made tO M, Shertok in Tel 
Aviv. Meanwhile, in Lake SUCCN 35 ~ Parodi, Chairman Of the 
Security Council and leader oO” the *anch delegation tO the United 


Nations. had made another apreal so beins about truce in Jerusalem 
and ensure the protection 07 iv olaens, 


(MINIS7 IF 3 2" BA, AFFAIRS AND IX FY NCE) 
At.a number Of mes&nys 1°11 11 Paris and provinces thanks 
Were expressed tO the U.S. Government ‘tor the arrival of first 
shipment of foodstuffs in the emnierv, 


(MINT 30°1F..3 0" *00D AND "X, AFFAIRS) 


France and Portugal had 3si-vned a trade agreament which 
WOuld apply bOth tO Yrance anil “he %‘erritories Of the French 
Union, The total amount Of oxchanges would amOunt tO about 14 
milliard francss, “'rade pacts irl also oeean signed between 
Hungary and Brazil and between the 3oviet Union and Iran, 


TT! we Gg ae ee 
AccOrding tO Well-in? ore d Tasnington circles, neither th- 
date nor ths on Danubian, navigation had 
yet beon fixed. The 1S. Gormmninns, n1Owever, liked toO*old this 


conference in Belgrade. It Wa3. Seligved that it might lead to 
relaxation Of the present sivunation,; 


(MINT 37 x7" 97 TX, AFFAIRS AND COMME RCE) 
BRAZZAVILLE (French controlicd): 


Ths Secretary Of State for tha Yrench. Navy had stated 

that the factories Were now reaiv tO rebuild the navy and 
manufacture arms for the navy aad the air force, Without which tc- 
day every great pOWer Was insecure, according tO a report by 

the FRENCH transmission M, Pierre ds Gaulle, President of 

the Paris Municipal Council, speakinz On the Otecasion Of the celebrath 
Of Argentina national day in Paris, recalled the friendly feelings 
existing between Argentina and france, The President Of the Council 

of Ministers Of the State oO. Tsrael Nad stated in a message to M, 
Herriot that they welcOmed the re 3 2ution of brotherly greetings 
to the ‘State Of Israel! passed 2v the French National Assembly. 
The representatives Of the Ara» tates had met in Cairo tO discuss 

the 'cease fire! Order Of the Security Council, but nO decision Was 
taken, The Svrian pOlice had arrested more peOple in the Jewish 
quarter Of Damuscus,. Th? nunber 53 arrested persOns now exceeded cO0O 
A spOkesman Of the British oreizn I*ice had denied rumours according 
tO which the British Government had. ‘ander Amarican pressure decided 
tO reenll 39 British Officers serving with the Arab Legion, 

(MTUT STI 3 OF RX, AFFAIRS AND 9 F° NCE) 
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In its- leedineg article unc-r the heeding "On the road to 
freedom and democracy" the 4Ankarc newsnener Ulus was reported 
by the ENGLISH transmission to o-ve enelysec the importent 
speech made. by the Turkish Minis” r of Foreign é4ffeirs, Mr. 
Najmuddin Sadok, at the Congress in Sives of the Republicen Peorle's 

Perty. lhe paper said thet the Minister of Forcsign Affairs hec 
clearly stated thet in théfielec of internetional nolitics it 
wes one of the princinle cims sf the sovernment to ensure all 
the meens necessary for the thoroveh eaepylicetion and development 
of a regime besed on direct suffresge anc on multieparty control. 
It was a fect that the new cemcerctic cevelopments in Turkey 
following the end of the Seconc Jorlc “ier constitutec a vitally 
importent question both of} interocl end external policy. Long 
before the orrosition coulc cecice the present state of affeirs 
’ the pertiss in power realizec the importence of this question 
anc took steps to make whetever “:iprovements were necessery, 
thus elevating Turkey to a stetus conferring upon her the respect, 
friendship end confidence of ell the free netions of the world. 
The only way thet ccoulc be followed by netions towar’s self- 
mreservetion in the face of these frets looming under politicsl 
horizon wes the roed thet leas to freedom anc democracy, This 
wes the road which the rRerublicen GScvernment hea followed since 
the proclemetion of the Turkish “cpubliec enc which wes in confoi- 
mity with the besie princinl: ¢of equality which eimed eat peace 
and security. lo sefecurrd peece end collective security the 
Turkish people sired to herve friendly reletions with all nations 
on the basis of a reciprocal resnect for each other's hpnnour 
ana dignity. But the Turkish pecnle would heve no berreining 
about their frecdom and independence. Yontinuins, the pnerer saic 
thet the relations which existec between the United States an¢g 
Turkey end which were besec on tne ideals of the United Netions 
would undoubtedly continue on -n cver increesines scale, The 
Unitee States hed assurec her t1°% the recent Cemencs by Moscow 
did not in any way imply e@ ceviaticn from its police: cwrsers 
the countries of the Sestern MeCiterranean and of the Middle 
Bast end it hadthus dealt ea blow to ell misegivin-s, 


(MINISTRILS OF EX.4PFAIRS ,EOME /ND I.c. i.) 


Forces of the 4reb Lesion sn. units of the Egvptien army hee 
esteblished contects with each .ctmr at a point three kilometres 
south of Jerusalem and hed laurne>ce e joint at» ack ezeinst the 
city. In the ole city of Jerusalem the Damascus Gete sector 
hea been occuplie@by the /rab Lesion. fFichting continuer in 
many otner sectors. «ccording to well-informed circles, the 
@rab States woule ergree to the "cerse fire" order agkec by the 
Security Council on condition thet the militery enc political 
status quo es on May 15 wes reecstablished. 


(MINISTAIES OF EX.AFFAI.:S AND DEFENCE) 


en 


May 25/26 
-:13:- 


CHINGK ING: 

Accorting to the ENGLISH tronsmission, > rogidont Chiang Kal- 
shek, st > luncheon attondod by logislotors shortly after his 
insugurstion, had asked both the Logislstivo and Executive Yuans, to 
concentyate their attention from now on the cstablishment of do- 
macrecy in China under the constituttion, a. 


(MINISTRY OF WyY,. \\FF* IRS) 

Following the lunching of vunitive drives oY Government troops 
under the Commander-in-Chiof of the North. China Rebel etre cearyo 
He-d-verters in the I-st few deys, the situstion on all fronts in 
North China wes reported to he calm, The Government campaign in 
Honei Province hed boon most successful,..The Yovernment grip over 
Northern Shensi had bcen gren-tly strengthened, In Honan, Government 
troops hed scored two victories, ; 


. (MINISTRY OF DRFRNCR) 


... Tho Nenking Pesce a hed strongly endorsed President Chiang- 

» Keteshek's inaugurel addross. It claimo” that the President had 
h.artered the richt path for the nation, The President had 
Jiiw281ze7 in-his messege thet the o1m of enforcing the constitution 

vag to schicve nationel unity, indenendencc, pvrosperity and gencral 

wro2trecs for all its poonle, The President had also promised 

voliticel and economic reforms tn the new. Government, He said 

thet national reconstruction and. suvvression of the Communists 

world be conducted simultenecusly, 


(MINISTRIRS OF SX, ‘FFAIRS, HOME wND I, & B) 


_ . fll Shanghai and Nanking nevsnapers while commenting on the 
Prosidentionl snd Vice-Presidéntiel inaugiretion, had reminded both 
offictats and citizens of the hceavy responsibilitics which lay 

heed, Thet 211 criticism levicd against the fcw administrstion 
shonld he made in the spirit of the.constitution, had been sugecstcd 
by the Shengheal Sin:Pao. Another Shanghai daily To Kung Pao cautioned 
the now Presitent to exercise judiciously the emergency -powers 
recently ~rented to him by the last National fssombly, Chiang Kai- 
shek hed led the nation 1 Meaial atl crises successfully during the 
vest two decades, seid tho Shsnghai Sin Wen Pao. The country could 
cont on him to oven uv a bright new nolitical cra for China in his 
new job, The Nenking Te Kung Pao, offered four suggestions for the 
nev edministr=tion, Tho rolior of veonle's sufferings, the bettcrment 
of vnoonle's lot, the appointment of new mon of ability to Government 
offices end the enforcement of the new political programme. The 
“o-ce Daily anneslec to the nation to buck up President Chiang Kai- 
ack wholeshosrte tly in the Communist suopression campaien, ‘Tho 
Communists were eortine herd to vrevere for a third World War by 
overthrowing tho present economic, militery and political system, the 
nenor seid and China, should net he ceught in this tide thet was sure 
sweoping over the world, The Indonendent Sin Min Pao pointed out that 
romocrecy should not be written in words: it must bo practiacd in 

the deily life of the pernlo, ccewite tee 


RB NAOON “(MINTSTRIMS OF FX. SFPAIRS AND .I,.& 3B, ) 
‘Lm al - 
"ecording to the ENGLISH transmission, the Japanese Cabinct 


hed decide’ to recucst the International Labour Organizetion to 
“dmit Japen as its member, 


TIVES 


Fe 


May 25/26 


Rangoon{continued): 


The Japanese Prime Minister t tolgvthe Lower House yesterday that the 
Japanese Governnent saw no possibility of a war breaking out between 
the Soviet Union and the United States; In China' heavy fighting had 
broken out in Narth Shansi Provinee, where the Government Forces. 

had launched a big offensive against the Communists. 


(MINIS TKIES OF BX,AFFAINS, AND DEFENCE) 
INDONES IAs. ; “ 


The political ne cotiations. tonich were being held at 

Djakarta for the last three weeks between the Dutch and the 
Indonesian Delegations were reported '%5 have resukied. in a stalemate, 
stated the HINDUSTANI transmission, It was reliably learnt that cx- 
Republican officials who were still. in the Dutch-held. localitics, 
refused to co-operate with the Dutoh and favoured the Republic of 
Indonesia, The Head of the Indonesian delegation, Dr.Roem, had 
stated that the negotiations being held at Kale orang should not be 
considered, to be decisive, Dr. 4.K.Gani, the Republican represen- 
tative to the Havana Conference, referring to his tour of the 
foreign countries, stated that in Jaya, while the economic and 

political power was in the hands of. ‘the hepublic of Indonesia, 
military powcr was exercised by the: Dutch. In Sumatra, unlike 
Java, the authority in’all the three’ fields was in the hands of 
the hepublic of Indonesia. Dre Gani added that the hepublic should 
increase its output to meet the for¢gign demand, The ban imp>sed | 
by the Dutch on the holding of the Indonesian Neti nal Conference. 
showed that they cared little for the rtehts of the.Indonesians 
living in the localities under their military d< omina tion, 


(MINIS TRY OF EX,AFFAISS ) 
BATAVIA: (Dutch-controllec) 


According to the ENGLISH transmission, Dr. vin Mook will 
fly to Bandoeng. on Thursday to open the Federal Conf t7nee, His 
message will be broadcast throughout the country on.tn> same day. 
The delogates from South Sumatra and Madura have already arrived in 
Bandoeng while the East Indonesian delegation is expected to arrive 


tomorrow (May 26). The curfew in Batavia was extended by one hour 
as from May 25, | 


(MINISTRY OF EX,AFFAIRS) 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


No. [00 


To the 


Officer in Gharge of the American Mission, 
New Delhi. 


s7ra~z-G/9Ll°S7s8 


The Secretary of Stete refers to despatch No. 985, 
dated New Delhi, India, May 28, 1948, 


The Department would appreciate receiving three 
copie@ regularly of qoday's Spotiignt. by the first 
air pouch following the date of issue, addressed for 


the attention of the Acquisition and Distribution 
Division of the Department. 


| ASN: GRChaPtrand:MPH 


Nad 


_ THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
‘yuNiffeD STATES OF AMERICA 


721 AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNCLASSIFIED New Delhi, India, June 24, 1948 


Lsbowcn OF STATE 
Subject; Wav | ‘or All India Radio 


a Eivep, 
THE HONORABLE 


| | 28 gap | = 
Te Qe THE SECRETARY OF STATE,\S ers A 


Ase 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to forward to the Department 


five copies of the Wavelengths Schedule effective 


Srvc-9/9L°SIS 


after June l, 1948, in the All India Radio News 


&4nd External Services branch. 


Respectfully yours, 


¥ 


Howard Donovan 
Charge dtaffaires ad inter iar 
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File No. 874 x 


Enclosures 3; five copies of 
Wavelengths Schedule 


aa | } 
a 


HF/gt iy 


Original and hectograph to Department 


UNCLASS IF TaD 


ENCLOSURE TO DESPATCH NO. 721 oF JUNE 24, 1948, From 


He AMERICAN EMBASSY, NEW DELHI, SUBJECT; WAVELENGTHS 
' SCHEDULE OF ALL IND aden 


Services 
ALL INDIA RADIO 


a —— i este 


he 


Deaerec aa. » Usted Clee Groots onaties 


Le7' coc ot Ad Duct ewsa rt 5 W-peth - 


rd Co/o- EX. » 


Directorate General 
ALL INDIA RADIO 


Government of India 


New Delhi 


* 


' WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE oe 
Effective ial June 1, 1948 ‘i 6 


I.8.T. (Subtract 5$ hours to obtain G.M.T.) Wavelengths in metres 


0710 Telugu News (10 mts.) 19-74, 19-79, 25°32, 31-02 
0720 Tamil News (10 mts.) 19°74, 19:79, 25-32, 31:62 
Oriya News (10 mts.) 25°51, 31°15 
0730 Bengali News (10 mts.) 19°74, 19-79, 25.32, 25-51, 31-02 
0740 Marathi News (10 mts.) 19-74, 19-'79,25-32, 25-61, 31-02 
0750 Gujerati News (10 mts.) 19°74, 19-79, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02 
0800 English News (15 mts.) 19°74, 19°79, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02, 41-15 
0815 Hindustani News (15 mts.) 19°74, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02, 41-15 
0845 External Services (15 mts.) 13°95, 16-83, 19-5, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
Prog. Summary 
0900 English (15 mts.) 13°95, 16-83, 19.54, 19-62, 19-74, 19°79 
Pushto (15 mts.) 25°32, 31-02 
0915 Cantonese (15 mts.) 13°95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19°79 
0930 Kuoyu (15 mts.) 13°95, 16-83, 19.54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
0945 Amoy (15 mts.) 13°95, 16-83, 19.54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
1000 Gujerati (30 mts.) 13-95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19°79 
1030 Burmese (80 mts.) 16°83, 19-62, 19-79 
Music (30 mts.) 13°95, 19 54, 19-74 
1100 English (30 mts.) 13-95, 16-83, 19-54, 19-74, 19-79 
(180 Hindustani 80 mts.) 13-95, 16°83, 19.54, 19-74, 19-79 
1200 English (15 mts.) 13-95, 16-83, 19.54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
1215 Tamil (30 mts.) 13-95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-79 
1245 Marathi News (5 mts.) 16°89, 19-62, 19-74, 25-32 
Indonesian (15 mts.) 13°95, 16°83, 19.54, 19°79, 
1250 Gujerati News (5 mts.) 16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25-32 
1320 Oriya News (5 mts.) 16°89, 19°62, 25°32 
1825 Hindustani News (5 mts.) 16°89, 19-62, 19-74, 31-15 
1380 English News (10 mts.) 16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25-32, 31-15 
1340 Bengali News (5 mts.) 16-89, 19-62, 25-32 
{1400 Tamil News ‘5 mts.) 16-89, 19-62, 25°39 
1405 Telugu News (5 mts.) 16-89, 19-62, 25-39 
1410 Pushto ‘20 mts.) 16°89, 19°54 19-62, 25°32 
1500 Kuoyu (30 mts.) 16-83, 19°54, 19-74 
1530 Cantonese (30 mts.) 16°83, 19-74 
English & Prog. Summary (15 mts.) 13-95, 19.54, 19-62, 19-79 
1545 Music (15 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19-62, 19-79 
1609 Amoy (30 mts.) 16-83, 19-74 
Hindustani (60 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19-62, 19-79 
1630 Japanese (B.B.C.) (30 mts.) 16-83, 19-74 
1700 English (30 mis.) 16°83, 18°96, 19 5419-74 
Rurmoss (30 mts.) 19-62, 19-79 


-? WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE = 
Effective from June 1,1948 * ae 


L.8.T. (Subtract 54 hours t obtain G.M.T.) Wavelengths in metre 


1730 Tamil (60 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19-74, 19°79 

1745 Kannada News (15 mts.) 16°89,19°62, 25°32 

1800 English News (10 mts.) 1¢°89, 19°62, 25°32, 31-15 

1810 Hindustani News (5 mts.) 16°89, 19° 62,25°32,31.15 

1815 Siamese (B.B.C.) (15 mts.) 13-95 

1830 Music (30 mts.) 13°95, 19.54, 19.79 
Pushto (80 mts.) 19°62, 25°32, 31-02 
Kashmiri (60 mts.) 41°15 

1900 Tzoops (India & Ceylon) (45 mts.) 31°30, 60:48 
Kuoyu (B.B.C.) (80 mts.) 19-79 

1915 Telugu News (15 mts.) 19-62, 25°32 

1930 Programme Summary (80 mts.) 13-95, 19.54, 19-79 
Tamil News (15 mts.) 19:62, 25-32, 31°15 

1945 Bengali News (15 mts.) 19°62, 25°32 
Oriya News (15 mts.) 31°15, 41°15 

2000 English News (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°64, 19-79, 31-80 
Marathi News (15 mts.) 19.62, 26-82, 31-15 

2015 Gujerati News (15 mts.) 19.62, 26.32, 31°15 
Music (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 31-80 

2030 Western Music (30 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 31°80 

2100 English News (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19.62, 19°79, 25°32, 31°15, 31-30, 60°48 

9115 Hindustani News (15 mtg.) 13:95, 19°54, 19.62, 19°79, 25°32, 31-15, 31:80, 60.48 

2180 B.B.C. Relay (10 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19.62, 31°15 

2145 Arabic (30 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19°79, 31-80 

2215 Persian (45 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19°79, 31-30 

9930 Afghan Persian (45 mts.) 31-19, 41°61 


Wavelength-Frequency Conversion 


NotE.— Wavelengths in hold type indicate 100 K. W. transmitter. 


18°95 m 21610 ko/s 31-02 m 9670 keo's 
16-83 m_ 17830 ke/s 31°06 m 9660 ko/s 
16:89m 17760 ke/s 31°15 m 9630 ke/s 
19°54m _ 15350ke/s 31°19 m 9620 ke/s 
19°62 m 15290 ko/s 41-15 m 7290 keo/s 
41°32 m 7260 ke/s 
19°74m 15190 ke/s 41-61m 7210 ko/s 
19°79m _ 15160 ke/s 49°10 m 6110 ko/s 
25:27m 11870 ke/s 49+92 m 6010 ke/s 
25°32 m_ 11860 ke/s 60-48 m 4960 ke/s 
25-blin 11760 ke/s 60°98 m 4920 ke/s 
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No. 1084 AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNCLASS IFIED New Delhi, India, September 14, 1948. 


» 


Subjects ALL INDIA RADIO WAVELENGTHS. 


THE HONORABLE : 
: TMQ 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


WASHINGTON, 


SiR: 


I have the honor to forward five copies of the wavelengths 
schedule of the News and External Services of All India Radio, 
as effective September 1, 1948, 


Respectfully yours, 


HOWARD DONOVAN 
Charge d'affaires ad interim 


Enclosures = 5 copies of AIR. 
Wavelengths schedule. 
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File No. 842 


EHFis ksth 
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Orizinal and hectograph to Department 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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News and External Services 
ALL INDIA RADIO 
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et 


a rectorate Genera 
ALL INDIA RADIO 


Government of India 


New Delhi 
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E ffective from September 1, 1948 


I.8.T. 


0710 


0720 


WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE 


(Subtract 5} hours to obtain G.M.T.) 


Telugu News 
Assamese News 
Tamil! News 


Oriya News 
Bengali News 
Marathi News 
Gujerati News 
English News 
Hindustani News 


External Services 
Prog. Summary 


English 
Pushto 
Cantonese 
Kuoyu 
Amoy 
Gujerati 
Burmese 
Music 
English 
Hindustani 
English 
Tamil 


Marathi News 
Indonesian 
Gujerati News 
Oriya News 
Hindustani News 
English News 
Bengali News 
Tamil News 
Telugu News 
Pushto 


Kuoyn 
Cantonese 


English & Prog. Summary 


Music 

Amoy 
Hindustani 
Japanese (B.B.C.} 
English 

Borm-s#6 


(10 mts.) 
(10 mts.) 
(10 mts.) 


(10 mts.) 
(10 mts.) 
(10 mts.) 
(10 mts.) 
(15 mfs.) 
(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 


(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 


(5 mts.) 
(45 mts.) 
' (5 mts.) 
(5 mts.) 
(5 mfs.) 


(10 mts.) 
(5 mts.) 
(5 mts.) 


(5 mts.) 
‘20 mts.) 


(30 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 


(15 mts.) 
(15 mts.) 


(80 mts.) 
(60 mts.) 


(80 mts.) 
(80 mts.) 
(30 mts.) 


Wavelengt&s in metres 


19-74, 19-79,, 25°32, 31-02 

25°51, 31°15 

19°74, 19:79, 25°32, 31°02 

25°51, 31°15 

19°74, 19°79, 25.32, 25-51, 31-02 
19-74, 19-79, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02 
19°74, 19°79, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02 
19°74, 19°79, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02, 41°15 
19-74, 25-32, 25-51, 31-02, 41-16 
13:95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 


13-95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19°79 
25 +32, 31-02 

13°95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19°79 
13°95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
13°95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
13-95, 16-83, 19-54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
16°83, 19-62, 19-7y 

13°95, 19°54, 19-74 

13-95, 18-83, 19-54, 19-74, 19°79 

13-95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-74, 19-79 

13-95, 16-83, 19°54, 19-62, 19-74, 19-79 
13-95, 16-83, 19-54, 29-79 


16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25-32 

13°95, 16°83, 19°54, 19°79 

16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25°32 

16°89, 19°62, 25°32, 25: 32 
16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25°32, 31-35 
16-89, 19-62, 19-74, 25-32, 31°15 
16°89, 19-62, 25-32 

16°89, 19-62, 25°39 

16-89, 19-62, 25-39 

16-89, 19°54, 19-62, 25-39 
16°83, 19°54, 19-74 

16-83, 19-74 

13-95, 19°54, 19-62, 19-79 

13-95, 19°54, 19-62, 19-79 
16-83, 19-74 

13-95, 19°54, 19-62, 19-'79 
16°83, 19-74 

16°83, 13°95, 19°54, 19-74 

10-62, 19-79 
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WAVELENGTHS 8 CHEDULE 


| Effective from September 1, 1948 


L8.T. (Subtract 5} hours to obtain G.M.T.) Wavelengths in metres. 
1730 Tamil ‘30 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19-74, 19°73 
1745 Kannada News (15 mts.) 16°89, 19°62, 25.32 
1800 English News (10 mts.) 16°89, 19°62, 25°32,31-15 
1810 Hindustani News (5 mts.) 16°89, 19°62, 26°32 31°15 
1815 Siamese (B.B.C.) ‘15 mts.) 13°95 
1830 Music (30 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19.79 
Pushto (30 mfs.) 25°32, 31-08, 49°92 
Kashmiri (60 mts.) 41°15 
1900 Troops (India & Ceylon) (45 mts.) 31°98, 60-48 
Kuoyu (B.B.C.) (80 mts.) 19-79 
1915 Telugu News (15 mts.) 19+ 62, 25°32 
1980 Programme Summary (80 mts.) 13-95, 19.54, 19°79 
Tamil News (15 mats.) 19°62, 25-32 
Assamese News (15 mts.) 31°15, 41°15 
1945 Bengali News (15 mts.) 19°62, 25°32 
Oriya News (15 mts.) 31°15, 41°15 
2000 English News (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19-79, 31-30 
Marathi News (15 mts.) 19°62, 25°22. 31°15 © 
2015 Gujerati News (15 mts.) 19.62, 25.32, 31°15 
Music (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 31-80 
2030 Western Music (80 mts.) 13°95,19°54, 31-30 
2100 English News | (15 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19.62, 19°79, 26-32, 31-15, 31°30, 60-48 
2115 Hindustani News (15 mts.) 13-95, 19°54, 19.62, 19°79, 25°32,3 1-15, 31:30 60-4 
2130 B.B.C. Relay (10 mts.) 13°95, 19-54, 19°62, 31°15 
2145 Arabic (30 mts.) 13°95,19°54, 19°79, 31-30 
2215 Persian (45 mts.) 13°95, 19°54, 19°79, $1-30 
29230 Afghan Persian (45 mts.) 49°10, 61:73 


Wavelength-Frequency Conversion 


13:95 m 21510 ko/s 31-02 m 


9670 ke's 
16-83 m 17830 ke/s 31°06 1a 9660 ko/s 
: 16-389 m 17760 ke/s 31°15 m 2630 ke/s 
| 19°54m 15350 ke/s 31°19m ~ 9620 ko/s 
: 19°62 m 15290 ke/s 41°15 m 7290 ke/s 
' 41°32 m 7260 ke/s 
| 19-74 m 15190 ke/s 41-6l1m 7210 ke/s 
: 19°79 m 15160 ke/s 49°lUin = 6 110 ko/s 
| 25°27 m 11870 ke/s 49-92 m 6010 ko/s 
| 25°32 m 11850 ke/s 60-43 m 4960 ko/a 
& 25-81 m 11760 ke/s 60°98 m 4920 ke/s 
\ 


Nore.—-Wavelengths in bold type indicate 100 K. W. transmitter, 
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CLASSIFICATION 
Arpariment of State iii 
NO.__A- 173 Washington, 
OCT 5, 1948 403 
403 
AMEMBASSY, 


NEW DELHI. 


The Department has need for the following informtion 


concerning radio monitoring service maintained by the Government 
of India, 


a» Locations and methods of operation, including division 
of responsibility and coordination between establishments 
at New Delhi, Simla, Darjeeling, and any other sites. 


be Monitoring range of each station, with seasonal variation. 


ce General deacription of technical equipment, particularly 
antennae, transmission lines, and receivers, 


G-O!1/9L° G83 


de Numbers and categories of linguists at each location. 


Please provide at the earliest possible date such of this 
information as may be available to the Embassy from its own sources 
without approaching the Government of India. Address reply to the attention 7 
Acquisition and Distribution Division of the Department, using f 
reference IAD-127,. 
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No. 3 


-RESTRICTED AMERICAN EMBASSY 


New Delni, India, January 3, 


Subject: | Radio Monitoring Service Maintained by 
: Goverment of India. 


Attention: Acquisition and Distribution Division; 
Reference IAD-127. 


THE HONORABLE 


THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, Dy C. 


SIR: Ns 


I nave th pith Age refer to tne Department's air- 
gram no. A-173 of October 5, L948, requesting that the 
Embassy endeavor to obtain certain tecnnica a. information 
on tne above subject from its own sources, ea ‘roach- 
ing the Government of India. Various sections of th 
Embassy have tried to obtain these data, but so far without 
Success. 


However, there are transmitted herewith several 


recent copies of daily reports issued by the All-India 


Radio Monitoring Service at Simla, which may be helpful 
in indicating the scope of Indian monitoring facilities. 


If the Department so desires, the USIS will be glad 


.to approach ALL India Radio in an endeavor to obtain the 
information previously requested. 


“yr ro, . 
Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador: 


Howard bonovan 
Counselor of Embassy 


Enclosures: 


Daily reports by All- 
india tadio Monitoring DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
service at Simla. ACQUISITION > “ISTRIRUTION 


os 4 . Capris tnaleninnn COR. 


JDWalstrom:el Ti 2’ 1949 


RESTRIC K) CiA Liaison Officer!” 


ACTION COPY 


6rSi/92L*°. S¥s 


op ei Lem, 


FORM DS-323 
7-18-46 


OUTGOING AIRGRAM 


Department of State 


DISTRIBUTION 
DESIRED 


' (OFFICES ONLY) 


CR CLEARANCE 


Washington; 


66 
AMEMBASSY 


New Delhi 
— A-28 Feb. 1,1949 


The Department acknowledges receipt of the Embassy's despatch 
No. 3, dated 3 January 1949, and wishes to express its appreciation 
for the Embassy's effort and for transmitting enclosures. 


If the USIS is willing to approach All India Radio on this 
matter the Department will be glad to have them do so and will 
appreciate any information they may obtaing 
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Arpariment nf State UNCLASSIFIED 


Washington, 


CLASSIFICATION 


Jan. 6, 1949 362 


- J 


AMEM BASSY, 269 


NEW DELHI. 


Navy advises its transmissions at Guam on 8870 
kilocycles receiving serious interference for past 
two months from station VWF-88, Bombay, despite complaint 
made through military channels. 


Embassy is instructed to approach appropriate Indian 
autnorities, requesting elimination interference, and 
pointing out that US Navy registered this frequency with 
International Telecommunication Union in 1928 while 
registration for Bombay is dated 19352, thus giving Navy 
priority. 


Yor Embassy's information, \avy believes VWF=-88 
used 8870 kilocycles for circuit between Bombay and 
UK until recently when apparently frequency was shifted 
to naval broadcasting, this change in type of service 
resulting in interference with Navy circuit. 
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(OFFICES ONLY) (Rased on telephone conversation with Mr. Rasmussen, 
Army, and Mr. Barteck, Navy.) 
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DISTRIBUTION 
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AMEMBASSY , 


NEW DELHI. 
a-68, Feb. 28, 1949 


Dept would appreciate receiving a reply at Embassy's convenience 
to A-6 Jan 6, 1949 concerning interference to Navy radio operations 


caused by Bombay station. 
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Washington 


AMEMBASSY, 
NEW DELHI. 


The Department would appreciate receiving reply at 


Embassy's earliest convenience to Department's airgrams 
A-6, January 6 and A-68, February 28, concerning inter- 


ference to Navy radio operations caused by Bombay station. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


SERVICE MESSAGE WAR 7 1 


FOR DC/T USE ONLY 


AMEMBASSY , 3 


9 


NEW DELHI. 


FOR GENTEL NEW DELHI, 
Your telegram March 2 re interference from 


station KRHO, 


Starting Feb. 18 KRHO eliminated 2 hours use of 


frequency 9530 and by Mar. 13 expects eliminate use 


6v2-2£/9L'°S78 


this frequency completely until next fall when seasonal 
changes will again be necessary. 

Trust that as result of HF Broadcasting Conference 
Miex City, or informal discussion between US and India, 
more permanent solution satisfactory our two countries 


may be reached. 
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Corrections made on this original MUST be made on 


copies before delivery to Telegraph Branch. 
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RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A A 189 VZA89 S NEWDELHI 62/61 2 1330 INDETAT ¢ 

IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 
TELECOMMUNICATION SECTION DEPARTMENT OF STATE WASHINGTON 
FAC/382 € . ¢ SERIOUS INTERFERENCE FROM STATION KRHO 
( HONOLULU ¢ ON 9530 REPEAT 9530 KC/S REGISTERED FOR CALCUTTA 
STATION OF ALL INDIA RADIO ¢ . ¢€ THIS FREQUENCY NOT REPEAT 
NOT ALLOTTED TO HONOLULU OR ANY OTHER STATION IN HOWAII ¢ M ¢ 


REQUEST IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY TO CLEAR THIS FREQUENCY 


woe FAC GENTEL NEWDELHI 


i, 


FORM 101 PWC 
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INCOMING AIRGRAM 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIVISION OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS TELEGRAPH BRANCH 


Action Assigned to ee | 
Action Take whi. 


Date of Action 


Action Office san ZA70 


‘ 


Name of Officer 2 


Direction to DC/R 22d.” 
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AMEMBASSY , 


NEW DELHI. 
A-146 April 22,19h9 


Reference Embassy's airgram A-277 March 23, 1949 
regarding interference to Navy radio station Guam on 
8870 kilocyclese caused by station VWF-88, Bombay. 
Navy advises interference is continuing and it is, therefore, 
requested that limbassy continue to press for favorable 


response from Indian authorities. 
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iaqned to 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE —— 


OF THE AD» Se Fis, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA © Rreg | oS nn 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


UNC TASS IF IED 
Des. No: 276 New Delhi, India, March 29, 194 


Sub jects Wave lengths schedule of All-India Radio's 
External Services”. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SIF ¢: 


I have the honor to enclose four copies of the 
Wavelengths Schedule of All-India Radio's “External 
Services" Section which became effective Mrch 16, 1949. 


It will be notec that broadcasts are in <5 languages. 
Fifteen of these are Indian languages. The others 
indicate broadcasts are beamed to Burm, Siam, Chins, 
Indonesia, Afghanistan, Iran and the Arabic speaking 
Middle East. 


\) Embassy's musical recordings are used extensively 
in these broadcasts, with credit given to the United 
States Informition Service. 


67y6c-F/9L° Svs 


Respectfully yours, 


Por the Ambassador: 


Howard Noreen 


Howard Donovan 
| ff ' Counselor of Embassy 
670.41 a " 
EHFISK/ic , 
Enclosures; “News And Exfernal Services" AIR - (4) 
Original and hectograph to Department. 
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i ed Despatch No. 276 from American 
—————— to Dein. Ind . Sub ject: Wavelengths Schedule 


of of ALL indie — xternal Services". 
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News and €xternal Services 
ALL INDIA RADIO 


With the compliments of 
Director General, 


ALL INDIA RADIO, 
Government of India, 


New Delhi. 
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WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE 


Effective from March 16, 1949. 


LS.T. (Subtract 54 hours to obtain G.M.T.) Wavelengths in metres. 


0700 English (30 mts.) 16-83, 19-79, 25°27 
Telugu News ~ (15 mts.) 19 -62, 19 -'75, 25°32 
Assamese News (15 mts.) 19 -54, 25 -36 

0715 Tamil News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 19°75, 25°32 
Oriya News (15 mts.) 19 -54, 25-36 

0730 Burmese (30 mts.) 16 -83, 19-79, 25-27 

falayalam News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 19-75, 25-32 
Bengali News (15 mts.) 19 -54, 25:36 

0745 Kannada News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 19 -75, 25-32 

0800 English News (15 mts.) 16°83, 19:62, 19-75, 19.79, 25-27, 25-32 

0815 Hindustani News (15 mts.) 16°83, 19-62, 19°75, 19-79, 25.27, 35°32 

0880 Marathi News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32 

0845 Pushto (15 mts.): 31-28, 41-24 
Gujerati News (15 mts.) 19-62, 25. 32 
Punjabi News (15 mts.) 31-02, 49.92 

0900 Hindustani (Sp.) (15 mts.) 31:28, 41-24 

0915 Pothoari News (15 mts.) 31:28, 41-24 

1100 English (30 mts.) 13-95, 16-88, 19-62, 19°75 

1130 Hindustani (30 mts.) 13°95, 16°88, 19-62, 19°75 

1200 English (15 mts.) 13 -95, 16-83, 19 -62, 19-75 

1215 Tamil (30 mts.) 13°95, 16. 88, 19-62, 19-75 

1250 Marathi News (10 mts.) 16 -89, 25°32 
Bengali News (10 mts.) 19 -54, 25 -36 

1300 Gujerati News (10 mts.) 16 -89, 25 -32 
Assamese News (10 mts.) 19 -54, 25-36 

1310 Oriya News (10 mts.» 19°54, 25.36 

1330 English News (10 mts.) 16 -89, 19 -62, 25 -32, 25-36 

1340 Hindustani News (10 mts.) 16 +89, 19 -62, 25 -32, 25-36 

1350 Telugu News (10 mts.) 16 -89, 19-62, 25-32 

1400 Tamil News (10 mts.) 16-89, 19 -62, 25-32 
1410 Malayalam News (10 mts.) 16-89, 19 -62, 25°32 
Punjabi News (10 mts.) 25°36, 31:02 
1420 Kannada News (10 mts.) 16 -89, 19 -62, 25-32 

1500 Kuoyu (30 mts.) 16-83, 19-62 

1530 Cantonese (30 mts.) 16 -83, 19 -63 

1600 Hindustani (60 mts.) 13-95, 19 -'75 

1630 Japanese (B.B.C.) (30 mts.) 16-83 

1700 English (30 mts) 13°95, 19-'75 

Burmese (30 mts.) 16°83, 19-62 
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- WAVELENGTHS SCHEDULE 


Effective from March 16, 1949. 


: L.8.T. (Subtract 54 hours to obtain G. M. T.) Wavelengths in metres. 
1730 Tamil (60 mts.) 13 -95, 19 -75 
Indonesian (30 mts.) 16-83, 19-62 
Pushto (30 mts.) 25-36, 31°02 
1800 English News (10 mts.) 16-89, 25 -32, 25-36, 31 -02 
1810 Hindustani News (5 mts.) 16 -89, 25 +32, 25 -36, 31-02 
1815 Siamese (B. B.C ) (15 mts.) 16. 83 
Kashmiri (30 mts.) 41 -24 
1845 Troops (India and Ceylon) (60 mts.) 31 -28 
1900 Kuoyu (B. B. C.) (30 mts.) 16°83 
Telugu News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32 
Assamese News (15 mts.) 25 -36, 31 -02 
1915 Tamil News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32 
Oriya News (15 mts.) 25 -36, 31-02 
1930 Malayalam News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32 
Bengali News (15 mts.) 25 -36, 31. 02 
1945 Pothoari News (15 mts.) 31 -28, 41 -24 
Kannada News (15 mts.) 19. 62, 25 -32 
2000 Marathi News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32 g 
Hindustani (Sp.) (15 mts.) 31-28, 41-24 
2015 Gujerati News (15 mts.) 19.62, 25-32 
Punjabi News (15 mts.) 31 -02,49-92 
Pushto (15 mts.) 31-28, 41-24 
20380 English (30 mts.) 16 +83, 19 -79 
2100 English News (15 mts.) 16 -83, 19 -62, 19 -79, 25.32, 31 -02, 81:28, 41-24 49-92 
2115 Hindustani News (15 mts.) 19 -62, 25 -32, 31 -02, 31 -28, 41-24 49-92 
2140 Afghan Persian (35 mts.) 16 -85. 19 -78, 31 -02, 49 -92 
2206 Guijerati (30 mts.) 19- 75, 25-45 
2215 Persian (45 mts.) 16 -85, 19-78, 31-02, 49-92 
2230 Hindustani (15 mts.) 19 -75, 25 -45 
2245 English (15 mts. ) 19. '75, 25°45 
2300 Arabic (45 mts.) 16°85, 19-78 ,31.02,49.92 
0030 English (Exp.) (60 mts.) 19°78, 25°45, 25-51, 31-19 
0515 Indonesian (Exp.) (15 mts.) 19. 78, 25-45 


Wavelength-Frequency Conversion. 


NortE.-- Wavelengths in bold type indicate 100 K. W. transmitter. 


13 -95 m 
16-83 m 


16-89 m 
16-85 m 
19 -54 m 
19 -62 m 
19-75 m 
19-78 m 


19-79 m 
25 +27 m 


GIPD—M—53 CEAIR—10-3-49—500 


21510 ke/s 
17830 ke/s 


17760 ke/s 
17800 ke/s 
15350 ke/s 
15290 ke/s 
15190 ke/s 
15170 ke/s 
15160 ke/s 
11870 ke/s 


25 -32 m 
25 -36 m 


25 -45 m 
25 -51 m 
31-02 m 
31-19 m 
31-28 m 
41 -24m 
49 -92 m 


11850 ke/s 
11830 ke/s 


11790 ke/s 
11760 ko/s 
9670 kc/s 
9620 ke/s 


9590 ke/s 
7275 keo/s 


6010 ke/s 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY 
Geese 
New Delhi 5, India, April 6, 1949. 
UNCLASSIFIED 


No. 29/, 


SUBJEOT: Radic Broadcasting to Indian Villages. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SHORETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


SIRs 


J have the honor to transmit a memorandum of conversation 
between an officer of this Embasay and the Minister of State for 
Information and Broadcasting on the subject of "Redio Broadcasting 
to Indian Villages". It will be noted that a very small beginning 
haa been made in the matter of reaching the rural 80 per cent of 
the Indian population by meang of radio. 


Respectfully youra, 


| 
f 


For the Ambassador? 


hace y 


Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embasay 
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we pa 


Mamoreniunt VE Gonvereation 


dated April 6, 1949. 
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Copies tos Gonsulates Qeneral, Bombay, Valoutte, 
Rubagay, Karachi, Pakiatan ai Lo 
Consulate General, Lahore, Pakistan 
OFAR, USDA, Washington, 0.0. > 
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“oo: Bhelogure to des dated April 6, 1949 from 
4s Moy We He etme American Embassy, New Delhi, 
India, entitled "shade Broadcasting to Indian —* 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 


New Delhi, India 


April 6, 1949. 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


SUBJECT: Radio Broadcasting to Indian villages. 


PARTICIPANTS: ‘The Honorable R. R. Diwaker, Winister of State 
for Information and Broadcasting. 


Dr. Clifford C. Taylor, Agricultural Attache, 


At the Ambassador's reception Monday night I asked the 
Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting whether 
Indian radio programe were available to the masa of the population 
compriging rural India. He said that weather forecasts were 
broadcast daily as a special service to farmers. I then asked 
how many villages bave receiving sets. He estimated that there 
were 3000 villages with such facilities. I asked how many 
Villages there were in all of the Indian Union. He replied 
520,000, I fanally asked what steps were being taken to provide 
radio reception for the other 517,000 villages. He explained 
that the principal difficulty was lack of electricity. Wet battery 
seta have been tried tut they did not last very long and facilities 
were not available locally for getting the batteries reechargede 
Now they are working on a plan to use dry batteries which will last 
about 6 monthe. Three provinces, Bombay , Madras and the United 
Provinces, are working on a plan to instal radio loudgpeskera in 
a large number of villages esottered throughout aach of those 
provinces. Broadcasting would be in the local. language or even 
the Loaal dialect of the local language, 


L teld the Minister that I thought it would be a good thing 
if radi¢ loudspeakers in key villeges throughout India could be 
uged to fell even the illiterate peasants something about the 
improved methoda of farming which the most suecesaful Indian 
farmers are uaing to their own advantage, 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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AMBRICAS HY BASSY 
Des. Nos 60"? 
Delhi, india, July 19, 


UBJECT: All India Radio Wavelengths. 
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OF THE - _ 
_ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


} AMERICAN EMBASSY 
Des. Nog 624 


New Delhi, India. July 25, 1949. 


erry 3 
REC "Q. 
AUG | | 


Subject: ALL INDIA RADIO MONITORING SERVICE REPORTS. 


| e. 
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OLi-ene 'g , | | : 

: THE HONORABLE K 
<N¥O | DEPARTMENT OF STATE | Cc 
OR THE SECRETARY OF STATE RECEIVED v 


NEA oe 
WASHINGTON, D.C. AUG 2 1949 


OFFICE C7 LISTARIES 


ARD IMTELLISERCE ACQUISITION. 
SIR: 


I have the honor to refer to the Department 's 
Operations Memorandum dated June 13, 1949, on the 
subject of “foreign publications-.procurement™ and 
to enclose for the Acquisition and Distritution 
Division, one copy each of recent reports issued by 
the All India Radio Monitoring Service at Simla. 


The Embassy requested two copies of these reports, 
but at present only one is being received. The 
request for two has been repeated and, if they are 
provided, they will be forwarded reguiariy. 
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aaah Donovan 
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I have the honor to refer to the Department 's 
Operations Memorandum dated June 13, 1949, on the 
subject of "foreign publications--procurement" and 
to enclose for the Acquisition and Distribution 


Division, one copy each of recent reports issued by 
the All India Radio Monitoring Service at Simla. 


Respectfully yours, 


For the Ambassador; 
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Howard Donovan 
Counselor of Embassy 
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The Secretary of State transmits as of possible 
interest to the Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission a copy of a booklet entitled “India's 
Foreign Radio Communications” issued by the Overseas 
Communications Service Government of India, Ministry 
of Communications, Bombay, India. 


osure: / ee! 
Booklet, “India's Foreign 


Radio Communications.” 
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OLt SEC STATE 
CIA 
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The followi 
of Indias 


of America in 

wmbassy haley 
interfer: 4 

on 8870. ee Lecycles. A cepy of te] egram dated elst e 
1949, from the Bureau of International Teleccmmuumicatie 

Union, Berne, to the Director General of rests and 
Telegraphs (India) is enclosed, from which it will be 
observed that although several resistrations have beer 
made by the Us. Navy at the International TeLeconmunicae- 

tions Union, ‘eneva, since 1926, it is only since their 
latest 15 K’ transmitter hss been brought — use on 

Jnpne 1947, that the interference ha: been reported. 

Rogal Indian Navy frequency namely 8870 KC /S. was ee — 
in 1952 and has been in use ever since. As the Reyal 
/Indian Navy transmission was from the 5.5 Ki Station this 

| frequency was Pa dsl through all International 
Boards and no objection was raised at that tims or up 

now frcm any quarter. The Reyal Incian Navy transml. 

from Bombay is also not beamed. In the circumstances, 
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Washington, 


ANA “ee 


AS: 
A-355, Oct. 28, 1949 


Reference Embassy's airgram A-952 September 14, 1949 
transmitting reply of Government of India concerning 
complaint by US Navy of interference its radio transmissions 
at Guam on 8870 kilocycles caused by Royal Indian Navy 
operations on same frequency. Navy advises it has been 
using this frequency at Guam since 1928, interrupted only 
by war. Therefore, Navy has prior rights to use frequency 
at Guem, both in view its earlier use and its priority of 
registration. 


Gx 


bE OLE BOER 


Department believes some misunderstanding may exist 
as result telegram received by Government of India from 
International Telecommunication Union as quoted in referenced 
airgrem. This telegram neglects to specify 1928 registration 
by Navy for Guam which appears in International Frequency 
List and which forms basis of Navy's rights in present case. 
Registration for Mare Island (which is in San Francisco 


Harbor), mentioned in telegram, has no bearing on present 
case. 


Embassy requested bring foregoing information to 
attention appropriate authorities, requesting their further 
study with view to eliminating interference. 
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: - have the honor Ko refer to the Departnent's Operations 
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end Distritition Division two copies each of recent reports 

iesued by the All India Radio Monitoring Service at Simle, — 
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«FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * 
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TO : Department of State 


CONTROL CORY”, - 
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JAN 


FROM: ew Delhi, Iniia. 1102 December 12, 1949. Enclosures: s 1950 


REF: Department's Operations Memorandum dated Jume 13 1949. 
SUBJECT: = ALLL INDIA RADIO MQVITORING SERVICE REPORTS. 


Enciesed for the Acquisition and Distritution Division are 


two eopies each of recent reperte issued by the All India Radio 
Monitering Serwiece at Simla. 


/ f= 
~ EBFISK/ic December 6, 1949. 


Enclosuress Two copies each of "Today's Spotlight” dated Ney. Zl-22, 1949 
Two copies each of "Teday'’s Spetiight" dated Ney, 26627 thru 
December 4-5, 1949. 
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Washington, 


AMEMBASSY, 
NEW DELHI. 
A-408, Dec. 15, 1949 
Department would appreciate receiving report 
at Embassy's earliest convenience cohcerning action 
taken in response to Department's A-555, October 28, 
ee 
1949 regarding interference to United States Navy 
radio transmissions at Guam on 8870 kilocycles 


caused by Royal Indian Navy operations on same 
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TO : Department of State 


New Delhi, India. 1196 December 19, 1949. Enclosures: 19 


Department's Operations Memorandum dated June 13, 1949. 


ZOMHAY TAMA 
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ALL INDIA RADIO MONITORING SERVICE REPORTS. 
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Enclosed for the Acquisition and Distribution Division 
are two copies each of recent reports issued by the All India 
Fadio Monitoring Service at Simla. 


For the Ambassador: 


O We: WOU 


Howard D ole. 


Lr Counselor of Embassy. 
JS 
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Enclosures: Two copies of "Today's Spotlight" dated December Ga! 
, through December 9-10, 1949 : 
One copy of "Today's Spotlight" dated Decem@r 1O=—115 ” 
Two copies of "Today's Spotlight" dated December Dieaay 
through December 14-15, 1949. 
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{) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE |<. 
+ 
I have the honor to report that during February 1945 ai 
the War Transport Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council? £4 
introduced, and defended, the Railway Budget for 1945-46 in’ vy 
the Centrel Legislative Assembly, while Sir Arthur GRIFFIN, 
‘Railway Commissioner, introduced and defended the Budget in 
the Council of State, Copies of their respective speeches, 
together with copies of the Budget, "An Explanatory Memoran- 
dum on the Railwey Budget of the Government of India, 1945~ 
46", 
Government on Reilways for 1945-46" are anclosed as of pos- 
sible interest to the Department and other agencies of the 
Government, 
yl The principal figures of the 1945-46 budget estimate 
‘O~with comparative figures on the revised estimate for 1944- 
=. 45. and the actual results for 1943-44, are as follows: 


(in millions of rupees) 
Accounts Revised Budget 


1943-44 Estimates Estimates 
1944-45 1945-46 


Gross traffic receipts 1,854.3 2,143.0 2,200.0 


Working Expenses; 
Ordinary 907,0 . 1,285.6 1,406.5 
Appropriation to depre- 
ciation fund 168,7 £70.34 py Ss 
Payments to worked lines L8,7 49.2 A 


Total working expenses 1,088,4 1,474,9 1,598,” 


Net 


(in millions of rupees) 


Accounts Revised Budget 
1943-44 Estimates Estimates 


Net traffic receipts (A) 
Miscellaneous Transactions: 
~ RECELDUS 

Expenditures 


Net miscellaneous receipts (B) 


Net ipiomer Revenues (A plus B) 
Interest charges 


Surplus 


1944-45 _ 


1945-46 


765,9 


45.42 
15,4 


27,8 


793,7 
289,95 


008.4 


668,1 


48,9 
18,4 


50,1 


698.2 
278.1 


420,1 


601,3 


46.2 
8,9 


37,7 


639.0 
273.9 


069 ,1 


In his speech to the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
War Transport Member called the budget he had proposed "some- 
wheat unorthodox,” One reafon why it is “unorthodox" is that 
it has been decided that,éall works of general traffic utility 
executed at the instance of the War Department to meet the 
needs of war time military traffic will be charged to military 
estimates and ge Railways will vay interest and deprecietion 
at agreed rates subject to the arrangements being reviewed at 
the end of one year after the war.,mEven a greater break with 
past methods, however , is the de@ision to change the rules of 
allocation of the cost of new rolling stock with the result 
that all rolling stock will be treated as being on replacement 
account, Under previous rules a newly acquired wagon or loco- 
motive was compared with the corresponding unit treated as 
having been replaced, If there we S an increase in the capacity 
of the wagon or in the tractive effort of the locomotive, the 
proportionate cost of such increase wis debited to capital, 
Increases in capacity thus made rendered some wagons or loco- 
motives superfluous and their cost at original prices was 
credited to capital by a charge to the Depreciation Fund, 
might be no increase in total capacity but there would be a 
net debit to capital because on an individual unit basis the 
cost of increases in capacity is charged to Capital at present 
ea oa prices while credit is afforded at original prices, 


The new budget therefore provides that a charge to 
Capital should be made only when the total capacity of wagons 
or the aggregate tractive effart of locomotives is increased 
affer slowing for the difference in the estimated lives of 
the old and new stock/ If any debit is involved to capital 
the element of exces§ war time costs will be written off by 
debiting it to working expenses, The write back into Revenue 
of capital expenditures on account of military sidings will 
emount to about Rs 30 millions, With respect to wagons and 
locomotives, out of a total expenditure of Rs 947,5 millions 
from fiscal year 1943-44 through 1946-47, about Rs er millions 
will be debited to Capital, Rs 220 millions to the Depreciation 
Fund, Rs 102.5 millions to the Railway Reserve, and Rs 615 
millions to working expenses, Of the item of Rs 615 millions 
to be debited to working expenses, Rs 195 millions will be 
debited to 1944-45, Rs 300 millions to 1945-46, and Rs 120 
millions to 1946-47, If the rules had not been changed, 


Rs 160 millions would have been debited to capital and 
Rs 787.5 millions to the Depreciation Fund Reserve, 


It should be noted that even though the Government 
of India may obtain wagons and locomotives under Lend- | 
Lease, the Railway Department pays for them their current 
value, This is in compliance with the principle adopted 
in Indian finances that the commercial departments of the 
Government bear the full cost of capital assets acouired, 
The War Transport Member declared thet the Railway Depart- 
ment is not concerned regarding the arrangernents the Fin- 
ance Department may make with the United States regarding 
the provision of rolling stock under Lend-Lease, 


The War Transport Member stated that even before the 
war there was a shortage at rolling stock during the busy 
season, while during the wer the railways have been much 
handicapped by a shortage of tractive power and stock, He 
stated that 20 per cent of India's locomotives are now 
Over 35 years old, The total rolling stock ordered for use 
in India since 1942, he stated, has been 937 broad gauge 
engines, 415 meter gauge engines and 48,734 broad gauge and 
12,481 meter gauge wagons, With respect to the wagons 
17,934 broad gauge and 661 meter gauge wagons have been 
ordered in India and the rest heve been ordered abroad, Of 
these new orders, he added, £25 broad gauge engines, 334 
meter gauge engines, 4,029 broad gauge wagons, and 8,790 
meter gauge wagons were in. service by the middle of Janusry 
1945, In addition meter gauge engines and wagons sent to 
the Middle East from India early in the wer are being 
returned in considerable numbers, 


It has only been by the narrowest of margins and with 
considerable delays, according to the War Transport Member, 
that the railways have succeeded in moving the reouirements 
of the military services in addition to food, raw materials, 
and products of industry, and the military load planned 
for the railways in the coming fiscal year is even higher 
than heretofore, He added that the timely arrival of meter 
gauge engines and wagons played a significent part in 
driving the Japanese from Imphal, India, 


The locomotives on order, he claimed, will barely 
replace the overage locomotives which ought to be scrapped, 
and no provision has been made for the delivery of passenger 
engines, He therefore anticipates that there will be plenty 
of orders for the new locomotive works it is planned to 
establish in India after the war if funds are conserved for 
this purvose, He also anticipated that in the 10 years from 
1945-46 ean averaze of 5,400 wagons will become overase each 
year and from 1947 onwards there appears to be room for 
wagon orders for the Indian industry in excess of the pre- 
wal averace, 


It is hoped to complete an agreement with Tatas in the 


near future, the War Transport iiember revealed, under which 
on April 1, 1945, Tatas wiil be given the Singbhum shops 


where 


_ AIR MAIL 


where it is planned to produce 100 boilers by the middle of 
1945, He also stated that final plans are being made regarding 
the lay-out and equipment for the manufacture of locomotives 
at Kanchrapara under State management when the works are 
remodelled after their release from war functions, 


The War Transport Member spoke with pride of the achieve- 
ments of the railweys during the current fiscal year, There 
was a welcome absence of natural disasters in the shape of 
floods and cyclones and, during the first eight months (April 
through November 1944), the railways loaded 74 per cent more 
wagons and carried nearly 2,000,000 tons more goods than 


during the same period of 1943; coaching traffic increased 
00 per cent, 


On the other hand, he pointed out, several factors 
tended to offset further improvements, such as a more stringent 
operation of the priority system, longer delays at terminals 
as a result of war conditions, and the poor quality of some 
of the coal received, In fact the supply of coal has been 
ea source of constant anxiety to the railways owing to low 
coal raisings, It is anticipated that this spring a period 
of great wagon stringency will arise which will last until 
there is a substantial delivery of wegons on order during 
the segond half of the year, 


The Railway Budget was accepted by the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly after five cut motions had been passed, 
The first réfused to appropriate Ks 820,000 for a scheme 
under which the railways would operate bus lines, It was 
argued that this would create a bus monopoly and wipe out 
small owners of bus lines, The Government, on the other 
hand, claimed that it only wished to provide for a closer 
integration of road and rail transport and eliminate cut 
throat competition, On February 21, 1945, the Government 
was defeated twice, once on a motion censuring the alleged 
failure of the Government to redress the grievances of third 
class passengers, and a second time on a motion criticizing 
the alleged failure to Indianize the higher grades of the 
railway services, On February °3, 1945, a cut motion was 
passed on the question of the hours lof work for the railway 
staff most of whom put in 12 to 14 hours per day, The 
Government replied that it would increase staff after the 
war, Finally a cut motion was passed to enable discussion 
of post-war policy regarding the ownership and management 
of steam vessels plying inland waters, Since such vessels 
are British owned, it was urged that they be taken over by 
the railways, a position diametrically opposed to the 
motion passed regarding largely Indian owned bus lines, 
The chief sponsor of the motion boldly asserted that his 
position was purely racial, The only defeat of importance 
was with rerard to the refusal of an appropriation to 
acouire bus lines, but it is,-prebable that a supplementary 
appropriation will be BAB 4 2 later, and granted, 
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Speech of War Transport Member introducing the 
Railwey Budget for 1945-46, 


Speech of the Chief Commissioner of Railways 
in presenting the Railway Budget for 
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of the Governor-General in Council, February, 
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the Government of India 1945-46, 


Demands for Grants for Expenditure of the Central 
Government on Railways for 1945-46, 


Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copies to all american consular offices in India and U.S, 


Foreign Economic Administration, New Delhi, 


_ Period ( dogs) ending 28th’ Kebrua 


1. APPROXIMATE EARNINGS OF PERIOD. ox total approximate gross 
earnings of Class I Railways (Budget lines only) for the period (8 days) ending 28th 
February 1945 (33rd peried) amount to Rs. 537 lakhs, 
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-PART. A. ©: 


This is :— . 


_ (a) Rs. 7 lakhs MORE than the actuals for the corresponding period of the 
nary va year, and * : 


(6) Rs 


1942-45. 


. 130 lakhs M@ ORE than she actuals for the corresponding period sad 


: The detailed earnings by railways as com pared with the previous two years are 
+ Shown in Appendix I, 


2. A comparison of the earnings of this period with the ements of the corresponding 


period of 1944 shows DECREASES in the approximate gross earnings of all the 


principal Class I railways (Budget lines) except B.& A. and E.I. The principal 


- Division: of Foreign 0 
_Eeortymic _Development | : 


, variations in earnings as compared with the actuals of the corresponding period of ~*~ 
the previous year, mn Pin te of rupees, are :— Oy 
Coach: 7 | 
De SS Total ing Goods Other es 
Railways. earn-  earn- earn-. earn- Variations due to :— 
ings. ings. ings. ings, -~ -" 
l 2 3 5 6 Oe 
a, 4 ee RE AO Pe aa ae Bt 2 pion * ite. "ia omy 
Ba@Ai .. +2576 = +703. +2064 —I81 Col. 3. —Mainly due to more military traffic. : : A 
, / Col. 4.—Mainly due to. arise in other traffic (ins ~) 
; oo MS cluding military) jute. and grains. fei 
ES eae —400 +215 —622 —23 Col. 4.—Coal (—140), ore (—49), charges for E. I. Ben, SH Z 
cp ewe : “ tly. diverted trains (—1,74) & General goods : te 
7 (—259). : x: 
B.Br & C.I —87 124. +H = 10 = os dex es oe qo ye 
E.1 -» +2170 ate 1638 +516 =e Col. 3.—Mainly due to larger movements of military hy | 
ee : traffic. é | | 
: Col... 4:—Militafy stores (+229), coal (—82), gram & \ | 
pulses(—65), wheat (—40), rice (—33) and general 3 
~~ goods (+507). ~ | 
G.I.P. .. —863 ~—I1595 +877 —145 Col. 3.—Less passenger & other coaching traffic. _ A 4 
Col. 4.—Cotton (+78), other food grains (4-99), ° bs 
oil seeds (+65), home line coal (+71), wheat f 
(—38), sugar & Jagree (—77), salt- (—42), cotton ce 
- manufactured (—39), metals (—87), mineral oil QQ | 
oo ; (—125), coal (—333) & geaeral goods (+1305). ' | 
M. & S. M —26i —115 -~150 +1 Col. 3.—Less passenger & other coaching traffic. ; 7 
Col. 4.—Cotton (+23), food grains (+50), ground | 
nuts & oil-seeds (—45), sugar & Jagree (—34), salt | 
> s (—7), coal (—20) and general ‘goods (—117). 
’ N.W: .: —2003 —1177 —866 +40. Col. 3.—Short lead passenger traffic.  * 
ee : Col. 4.—Cotton raw (—127), cotton manufactured f 
(—34), wheat (—96), flour (—I8), oil seeds (—39), _ in #2 fy 
timber (—23),gram & , pulses (16), barley 
= ~(+34), walt (+33) sugar & jagree (+46), rice 
= rey (+14) and general goods (—640). | 
oO. aT. 35 2387. 4-1 20- —28 Col. 4.—Decrease was general under all heads. ee 
Si. <« —196 -—110 ‘—5l1 —35 Col. 4.—Due to movement of low rated commodities. ‘ 
Other Rlys. 2 —17* ies ‘'s »* | as “ 
Total pe +679) 534 $1895 —365 OE ayes % 
‘ : a Included under * Total ” * only. ee Pas i 
didiectan year — a leap year, here are less earnings § for one day i in this vase Si : 
HLURB © - Bh Nis pce aetna: ar cee , Er: <.gee ~~ : ia } — 
; . | oD EPARMENT OF SiAiE ; we 4 
IT En ~ APR 241945. 2A = 
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hg on Class I aeasane 


114,148 
4,303 


118,451 
71,893 
3 2,955 


BEGINNING OF THE 


roximate grdbs sealing from Ist April 1944 to 


gi than the actuals for the corresponding period of 


~ 


2 


Percentage, increase (-+-) 
or decrease (—) in 1945 
over 1944. 


105,156 
7,661 


112,817 


™ 


71,468 —0-59 
4,500 452-3 


75,968 41:50 


-wheelers) loaded from 1st April 


sre 


1944-45. epee in oe 


1944-45 over -44, 


and total from Ist April to 28th February, 


(c) Details of wagons (in terms of 4-wheelers) loaded on broad and metre a ges 


a. 


Pa 


. Percentage, in. 
/ Items. , | | 1943-44. 1944.45, oheiae LLY oc 


~ 


‘ : decrease (—) in 4 
: Ke ; ms aa | | 1944-45 over 1943.44, q 
- L.—Broad Gauge. | i é 
+ (3) — and coke for the public and for — 844,725 844 896 +0°02 ~ ; 
rauways. : | | ‘ 
' (#t) Grains and pulses mp as me 343,621 312,366 9-10 ; 
* (ist) Oil seeds. ss ae cence a 72,740 © §2,099. 4.1269 4 
* (iv) Cotton gf re ne a 58,498  \. 655,337 Knlede¢ 4 
(v) Miscellaneous smalls - .. s .« 441,548 > 388,462 —12-0 © 4 
{vs) Miscellaneous full wagons — -; .°. ©LO@reee 2,113,891 49-65 4 
(vit) Home line stores and materials - 255,413 287,913 +12+7 4 
*(viit) Coal for home line “dn . B. N., Ev I. & 148,676 153,806 +3-45 : 
i G. I. P. Railways. : ; 
(tz) Wagons ioadled with military traffic booked . | 99,745 174,435 474-9 4 
at Gatching rates, ’ ——— EE kB Sa . 
, -  Debeen"-s, 4,044,120 4,259,389 +-5+32 : 
* Included in item (vii). Se 
£ Il.— Metre Gauge. . - @ 
(+) Coal and coke for the public and for foreign 108,557 116,309 +7°14 4 
railways. | j 
(t+) Grains and pulses ve ‘<< ne 257,576 237,722 an JaT} 4 
(tz) Oil seeds ‘i - ae cak 76,126 81.276 - ’ +6-77: - 
(sv) Cotton o% aw ne 56.755 46,257 —18-5 4 
(v) Miscellaneous smalis in Se $s 335,283 277,815 —17°] 4 
e (vi) Miscellaneous full wagons . -»  £,191,533 1,464,879 +22-9 , 
(»ii)“ Home line stores and materials” és 141,317 170,079 + 20-4 - 
(viii) Wagons loaded with military traffic 52,109 118,664 +.127-7 | a a 
be booked at coaching rates. - - — ; ini 3 
Total -«. 2,219,256 2,513,001 +13 2 q 
Ill.—Total (Broad & Metre Gauges). " 
(i) Coal and coxe for the public and for foreign 953,282 961,205 +0°83 
_ Pailways. : ese ty 
(it) Grains and pulses oe Sane 0% 601,197 550.088 —§ 50 = 
(ii) Oil seeds tix‘syj ck ee mi 148,866 163,375 49°75 
- — (iv) Cotton coe: 9° co ©, SEB SES 101,594 —119 
{v) Miscellaneous smalls as os ae 776,831 666,267 —14-+2 
(vt) Miscellancous full wagons é .- 93,119,363 3,573,770 +14°7 - 
(vit) Home line stores and rinsortale ‘x 396,730 457,992 415-4 
is (viii) Wagons loaded with military traffic 151,854 , 293,099 +93°0 
booked at I. rates. = - —-—_, ——_— —___ are 
Total .- ~ 6,263,376 . 6,772,390 +813 
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5. TONN AGE LIFTED. ) 
~ - Comparison of figures of § Tonnage lifted ’“on all Claas I Railways— 


(a) Number of tons Jifta1 during the pee: 8 days) ending 28th F sbruary. 


Re 


ai. 


3 Percentage,. increase (+) : 
Items. 1944. - 1945. or deorease (—) in 1945: ~~ 


—— 4 


- 


Broad Gauge. | f 


over 1944. 


o 


\. ° Ordinary goodstraffic .. ee .. 1,821,064 1,627,146 10-6 Z 
ew traffic hooked at coaching rates ye -- 51,636 91,982... +78°0 
| on ps St, a 
; ne ae Tetal . .. 1,872;700 1,719,078 —8+20 : : 
| | Metre Gauge. Be a 
Ordinary goods traffic o¢ ee . oe = 847,552. - 541,274 —]-14 
Military traffic booked at thing rates -s oe = 28,640 ~~ 35,000 52-3. 


|, 


‘Ist April to 28th February, 


See we 


- 


Percentage, in> 
crease (-++-) or 


a 1943-44. 1944-45. decrease (—) 
See ot in 1944-45 over 
. earn. 1943-44. 
Broad Gauge. 7 
= “ 62,599,754- 63,547,726 41°51 
1,196,940 2,093,220 +74: 
Total Ses 63,796,694 - 65,640,946 ‘+2+89 
Metre Gauge. : . 
e- ee 15,854,537 17.701,241 oa ] ] ¥ 6 
se ee 416,872 949,312 a 127 “FT 
: we z ie a3 
Total -» 16,271,409 18,650,553 +14°6 
> ordinary working expenses, including suspen32 


the depreciation reserve fund, of budget 


31st ; January as compared with the actuals of the correspond- 


ee * # Increase (+ ) or decrease (—) 
Upte — Upto in the-current year as com- 

_ 31-1-44 31-1-45 _ pared with previous year. 

(in -° (inlakhs). ——— ee —_ 

= evr Amount : 

pe : yee ~ _. .. (in lakhs). Percentage. 
: ~ Rs. Rs. Rs. . 
ee 8,55 9,29 - +74 ~ | 4+-8°65 
Ce OME. TMB +4 +6-19 
oe. © 14,67 15,79 +1,12 +7-63 
Se 1,64 +1,03 . +9:71 
oie Oe Oe IA. + $80-7 
ee 10,90 12,33 + 1,43 +13.1 
op eve? 2B. 2500 +34 | +14-2 
a 868 4D +201 +28-2 


| 1944) by Rs. 2235 — 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
AIR MAIL . 


Omdon, April 24, 1945. 
UNRESTRICTED hh 


on 
fA, 
¢ a a cya 
¢ * J 7 j 
\ -, > 
' 'y i> . 
No. 22617 MENT | 
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Pa, 


oats 


Subject: Railway Rolling Stock in India. 


Mey 
ei 


RECEIVED 
DIVISION OF 


he Honorable 
The Secretary of State, 
Washington, 


~~ 


“ 


CENT? AL SERVICES 


‘ 


Sir: 


Il have the honor to report that during question time 
in the House of Commons on April 19 Mr. Sloan (Labour) 
asked the Secretary of State for India what proportion of 
the new locomotives and the 5,400 railway cars which are 
being replaced on the Indian railways will be built wholly 
or in part in India and what will be the approximate period 
covered by this replacement program. The secretary of otate 
for India, Mr. Amery, replied that 5,400 cars per annum will 
be provided over a period of 10 years end that it is expect- 
ed that all of these cars will be made in India. Regarding 
locomotives, Mr. Amery said that estimates had not been 
definitely made but that it was expected that a substantial 
part of them would be made in India. 


T ~~? g 7 ~ 
Respectfully yours, 


the Ambassador: 


First Secretary of Embassy. 


copy to: American Mission, New Delhi. 
Division of Middle Eastern Affairs. 
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Original and hectograph to Department. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
‘NEW DELHI, INDIA 
June 12, 1945, 


ni Subject: ne Methods of sane ts ease 


“ad (Tr 
—OEVISION OF = 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS = } 


‘ei 23 1945 
“EPARTMENT OF STATE 


eC < aie L- -” 
adie : = . “a OF COMMERCIAL 
, on : ra 
oS he Honorable - 4 

a \ The Secretary of State, .2! 1945 


“ 3 Washington, 
“Sirs~ | _ DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I have the honor to refer to the nn memoe 
randum instruction of March 3, 1945, forwarding a copy 
of a letter (No, 38) dated Februa ry 28 1945, received 
by the Department’s Division of ? Ganeaat Services from the 
British Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, requesting information on 

the Indian Rallways Stores Depots, 


i pw 


) The Mission was fortunate in being able to request 

> the information on this subject from two officers of FEA, 

- Daniel THORNER of the FEA Office in New Delhi who has been 
-|@ student of Indian railways for some years, and Brooke 

=: |EDWARDS of the FEA Office in Calcutta who was the represen- 
-| tative of the Baldwin Locomotive Company in India for many 

~ years, Mr, Thorner has prepared answers to the specific 


questions of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
‘as follows: 


"1. Listed items which Railways obtain through 
- | ___vhe Department of Supply ss 


ee 


Before the outbreak of war in 1939, the items 
which the State-owned railways had to buy through 
the India Stores Department were listed in the 
State Railway Code for the Stores Department, a 


overnment of India publication, the las or 
ale 


being that of 1938, The India Stores Depa 

was merged in 1940 with the Contracts Director 
(which dj4 purchasing for the military) to rm 
‘She present Department of Supply, The Rail ay 
Board states that items which must now be purchased 
through the Department of Supply are the same ones 
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listed in the State Railway Code for the Stores 
Department, It Is understood that although there 
has been some relaxation in the regulations, they 
are still fundamentally the same, Copies of the 
Code are difficult to obtain as it is out of print 
and copies are scarce even in the Railway Board, 
Perhaps there is one already in the files of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington,* 


"2. Effects of Repatriation on purchase of foreign 
= es 


EE 
—— 
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As one railway after another has been taken 
over by the Government of India, they have lost 
the liberty of purchasing which they previously 
had, All of the Class I railweys are now state- 
owned and they must conform to the regulations 
requiring purchase through the Department of Supply. 
(The only exceptions are the Class I railways which 
are owned by the Indian Princes), The net effect, 
therefore, is that a greater percentage of the 
railway requirements are likely to be met from 
indigenous sources, During the war this question 
has been largely theoretical as railway items have 
been in tight supply abroad,® 


"3. Registration as approved manufacturers or 
. suppliers of railway stores, 


——— 


There are only a few items for which manu- 
facturers or suppliers must register with the 
railways themselves, These are such items as 
crucibles, grinding wheels, belting, etc, It is 
with the Department of Supply that most manufacturers 
or suppliers must register in order to become approved 
for handling of Government of India requirements, 
Before the war Indian firms or foreign firms with 
branches in India could submit tenders to the 
Indian Stores Department and after their goods had 
been tried once or twice they might be put on the 
I.S.D, list, if their goods proved acceptable, An 
application form had to be filled out for each type 
of article to be supplied - but this form had to be 
filled out by a firm resident in India and could 
not be sent in from abroad, The I,S.D, list still 
exists but is partly ineffective, as purchases are 
not confined to suppliers on the list (because of 
wartime relaxation of regulations and short supply 
in India),* 


W4. Direct Purchase by the Railways. 


~ 


Besides the purchases made through the Supply 
Department, railways still buy a great deal of 
material afrect, especially spares, The larger 


railways 


railways issue bulletins similar to the attached 
East Indian Railway “Weekly Stores Bulletin® and 
firms wishing to submit tenders @o so on standard 
forms, Attached herewith are standard tender 
forms for the East Indian Railway and the North 
Western Railway, Smaller railways usually send 
out tender invitations to firms listed on their 
books as suppliers, and these firms submit bids 
on their own forms," 


"5. Control of Purchasing from Abroad, 


— 


Since May 1943, purchasing from abroad has 
been channelled through the Controller of Imported 
Railway Stores (C,I.R.S,) whose offices are “3 
Calcutta, The function of the C,I.R.S, is to 
screen orders in order to prevent oversordering by 
the railways, to bulk orders, and to pool receipts 
so that the railways may make the best use of 
imported stores as they arrive in India,* 


Mr, Edwards has seen and approved of the above 
answers, He now is either in Washington, or en route 
there, and has agreed to call at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, and 


supplement orally the information quoted above if that 
is desired, 


With respect to the attitude towards direct purchasing 
by the Supply Department (which has superceded the Railway 
Stores Department), there have been a number of indications 
that it intends to continue to function after the war and 
= maintain purchasing agencies abroad including the India 

Supply Mission in the United States, In March, 1945, an 
official of FEA-New Delhi (Mary Healy) consulted the secre- 
tary of the Mission in charge of economic affairs with 
respect to the text of a letter which FEA later sent to 


the Joint Secretary of the Supply Department reading as 
follows: 


"This is to acknowledge your letter of March 22 
.regarding Government cash orders, 


"It is, of course, true that the Government of 
India’ is at liberty to place Government cash 
orders if it so desires on suppliers abroad who 
are willing to accept them, At the same time, 
it should be pointed out that the Government of 
the United States looks upon State trading as 
an unavoidable wer time expediency and is using 
its best efforts and influence to effect a 
return of international trade to normal channels 
as rapidly as possible," 


One question not answered by Mr, Thorner is the 


suitability of the Supply Department (as successor of the 
Indian Railway Stores Depots) as a means for distributing 


American 
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American rs used in industrial plants, Such a move, 
it is believed, would fit in perfectly with the plans of 

some of the higher officials of the Supply Department but, 

on the other hand, it probably would result in the purchase 

in the United states of only those American products which 
cannot be found (even at somewhat higher prices) in the 
countries comprising the sterling area, Even if the purchases 
of all gets used in industrial plants of India should be 
effected through normal trade channels, however, it is by no 
means certain that there would be larger sales of such products 
from the United States in India, The individual purchaser in 
India might, in many cases, however, be expected to add his 
pressure to that of the salesman for the American products 

in an effort to induce the Government of India to issue import 
licenses and dollar exchange for payment, The Supply Depart- 
ment cannot normally be expected to exert such pressure on 

the Commerce Department which is charged with the granting 

of import licenses, although in industries in which it might 
take a direct interest it is possible that its desire to get 
such industries underway might outweigh its desire to purchase 
British, If the Government of India is more thoroughly 
Indianized, as seems possible at the moment, a new situation 
might arise under which the Supply Department would be less 
amenable to suggestions from the British Government, It 
should not be overlooked, however, that as long as India has 
huge sterling balances in Britain, it will be in the interest 
of India to realize as much of these balance as possible by 
importing from Britain, 


At the present time the Government of India is under 
great pressure to "buy Indian" as much as possible and if 
political developments take place which grant the Government 
of India greater independence this tendency may be expected 
to grow, In this connection there is enclosed a copy ofa 

ress report of an address by the Director General of Supply 
taaenly Department) on the Question of the "Government's 
Post-War Purchase Policy," d 


~ 


Respectfusly yours, . 


org 
Enclosures: 
One copy each of: 

1) Tender for the Supply of General Stores, 
East Indian Railways 

: Tender List, North Western Railway, 

3) Weekly Stores Bulletin, East Indian Railway, 
November 25, 1944, 


Hectograph te of clipping from the Hindustan Times, 


June 4, 1945, 
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Copies to all American consular offices in India and U.S, 
Foreign Economic Administration, New Delhi, India, 


AIR MAIL 


Enclogure to despatch No, 98 dated June 12, 1945, 
entitled: “Purchasing Methods of Indian Railways", from 
the American Mission, New Delhi, India, 


<7; 


The Hindustan Times June 4, 1945 


GOVERNMENT'S POST-WAR 
PURCHASE POLICY 


FORWARD PROGRAMME 
ESSENTIAL 


NEW DELHI, Sunday ~- Sir Robert Targett, who presided 
at Mr, R.P..Mathur's address last evening at the Institution 
of Engineers, Delhi Centre, in his concluding remarks said 
that he entirely agreed with Mr, Mathur that after the war 
the purchasing agency of the Government of India must be 
liberalized in its scope and more inspiration must be put 
into its activities and methods of work, 


Before the war the system of purchase was competitive 
tender and they usually accepted what was called the lowest 
satisfactory tender, There was no guarantee that the person 
whose tender was accepted one would get any order again, 

So there was no settled programme, 


During this war they had been forced to manufacture 
things for the army and they had seen most astonishing 
results, In some cases they had to supply the capital, in 
other cases part of the capital, and to start with the cost 
of production had been very high, That was not surprising, 
The article had not been made before, 


The Government went in for very heavy production, 
They had to supply looms, erect buildings, buy yarn and 
meet the working expenses, These plants wrked three 
shifts and the results were most amazing, They knew the 
cost at which other countries were producing, and actually 
the result was that their cost was 25 per cent lower than 
the lowest, The moral of it was that if they had a more 
forward policy and more liberal ideas they made these 
investments and they were successful, As a result new 
industries were established “we must have a forward pro- 
gramme and must be able to give some assistance, where it 
is necessary, in some form or another", 


Sir Robert, however, pointed out that the Government 
purchased only a very small percentage of what the country 
required altogether, Government contracts must be consi- 
dered onby as a foundation for further development, But 
what he would like to point out was the conservatism of 
the people and their prejudice against Indianemade goods, 
This was annoying, and Indians themselves were to blame, 
Engineers could help to a large extent to remove this 
conservatism, The Institution of Engineers could give 
practical assistance to some nascent industries and thus 
help the Government in their purchase scheme, 
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SUBJECT: 
11065 Bombay, India, for Publications of Aherican Railways. 


THE HONORABLE . UIVISION OF 
<a ) mintnt EASTEKN AFFAIRS 
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WASHINGTON. }' 
: VIMENT OF STATE 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


I have the honor to forward herewith a copy of a letter 


dated July 20, 1945 from the Passengers & Traffic Relief 


yyc-L/ILL’SVe 


Association, Bombay, requesting copies of magazines published 


oa, 
* 
— 


by American railways. It would be appreciated if the desired 
publications could be obtained as a cultural relations gesture. 


Respectfully yours, 


nel. CMU 


George iD. LaMont 
pet Consul 


Enclosure; 
Copy of letter dated July 20, 19,5 


from Passengers & Traffic Relief 
Association, Bombay. 
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Original and ozalid to the Department 


Enclosure to despatch no. 221] dated July 24, 1945 from 
George D. LaMont, American Consul, Bombay, India, on subject 
of "Desire of Passengers & Traffic Relief Association, 
Bombay, India, for Publications of American Railways." 
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PASSENGERS & TRAFFIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Albert Building 
385, Hornby Road, Fort 
Bombay, 20th July, 1945 


Ref. Noe 899 


The Consul for United States of America, 
American Consulate, 

Construction House, 

Ballard Pier, 

Bombay l. 


Dear Sir; 

As an institu in interests of passengers 
and for better cooperation between the public and public 
railways for the past 27 years we are interested in magazines 


or house organs that the different railways in America and 
ASSociation of American Railways publish from time to time. 


Will you be good enough to mention to us their names 
with addresses and whether it would be possible to recommend 
our name to them for their publications and other literature 


published by them. We shall appreciate the courtesy you can 
extend to us. 


Yours truly, 


(s) De G. Modi 


Vice President 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL 
Bombay, India, July 2, 1945 


SUBJECT: Desire of Passengers & Traffic Relief Association, 
Bombay, India, for Publications of American Railways. 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, 


I have the honor to forward herewith a copy of a letter 
dated July 20, 1945 from the Passengers & Traffic Relief 


Association, Bombay, requesting copies of magazines published 
by American railways. It would be appreciated if the desired 


publications could be obtained as a cultural relations gesture. 


Respectfully yours, 


{ 


George D. LaMont 
American Consul 


Enclosure: 
Copy of letter dated July 20, 195 


from Passengers & Traffic Relief 
Association, Bombay. 
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Original and ozalid to the Department 


Bombay, India, for Publications of American Railways." 


PASSENGERS & TRAFFIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Albert Building 
385, Hornby Road, Fort 
Bombay, 20th July, 19)5 


Ref. No. 899 


The Consul for United States of America, 
American Consulate, 

Construction House, 

Ballard Pier, 


Bombay l. 
Dear Sir: 


As an institution working in the interests of passengers 
and for better cooperation between the public and public 
railways for the past 27 years we are interested in magazines 
or house organs that the different railways in America and 
Association of American Railways publish from time to time. 


Will you be good enough to mention to us their names 
with addresses and whether it would be possible to recommend 


our name to them for their publications and other literature 


published by them. We shall appreciate the courtesy you cm 
extend to us. 


Yours truly, 


(s) De. Ce. Modi 


Vice President 
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American Consular Officer in Charge, 
Bombay, India. 


The Acting Secretary of State refers to the Consulate 
General's despatch no. 211 of July 24, 1945, regarding 
the desire of the Passengers and Traffic Relief Association, 
Bombay, India, to obtain publications issued by the 
Association of American Railroads. 


The Department transmits, as accompaniments to this 
instruction, three envelopes containing, (1) printed matter 
and advertising of the Association of American Railroads, 
(2) magazines and printed matter of individual railroads, 
and (3) railroad magazines of national circulation. 


The Office in Charge is requested, in his discretion 


to present these publications to the Passengers and Traff 
Relief Association as a cultural relations gesture. 
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Accompaniments: 
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Three envelopes con- 
taining publications 
as listed in paragraph 2. 


to 
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Accompaniments sent 
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PREPARING OFFICE PREPARING OFFICE WILL 
WILL INDICATE WHETHER TELEGRAM SENT TYPE HERE CLEARLY THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE 

MESSAGE: © 
\\ 


eae ua Department of State ‘PLAIN 


< 2 
Charge to Wid. Bush & 00., Inc, Washington 
ll East 38th St., N.Y.C. 


femmes, ‘consut 
MADRAS, :dcay 


& O 


Dept received reauest from \ . ou 
Co., N.Y.O. for assistance in getting Indian rail- 
vay sovace. Bush stated thet B, 8S. lyengar, Assistan 
Director, Mysore Government Sandalwood Oil Factory 
for shipment 
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OF THE 
A STATES OF AMERICA 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
New Delhi, India, November 7, 1945, 


SUBJECT; Forwarding Copy of State Railway Code for 
Stores Department and List oz Stores it 
is Compulsory for Indian Railways to Pur- 
mchase Through the Indian Stores Department, 


wer 


THE, HONORABLE 
TET: SECRETARY OF STAIE, 
WASHINGTON 


mir ¢ os 


2. 


SIR: 


| 


I have the honor to refer to the Department's 
morandum instruction of March 3, 1945, forwarding a 
py of a letter (No, 38) dated February 28, 1945, 
seceived by the Department's Division of Central 
rvices from the British Empire Unit of the Bureau 
3 Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
mmerce, requesting information on the Indian Rail- 
ys Stores Depots, and to my partial reply in despatch 
Oo, 98 of June lz, 1949, entitled “Purchas Sing Methods 
f Indian Railways, “ 7 | ) Sal Ga 
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There is now enclosed forthe arth oh Facligee 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
one copy of the following publication; 


Cc oo" 


STATE RAILWAY CODE FORK THE STORES DEPARTMENT 
(Provisional issue); Government of India 

Railway Department (Railway Board; Published 
by the Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1938.) 
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=} The volume in question was received by the Mission 
Mh fsa the initiative and courtesy of Mr, Daniel 64) 
JTHORNAR of WRrA=-India, Ina transmittin: Letter Mir, Thormer * y 
‘states of the volume in question as follows; < 
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"This document is the bible of the Indian : 
~-Railway Stores officials and describes in }{¢ 
endless detail the procedures to be followe@ 
in purchasing stores for the Indian Rail- }4 
ways, This manual--hes coveréd the stores 
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purchasing 
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AIR MAIL 


purchasing operations of the Railway Board 

for the past seven years, It may be of some 
historical interest to note that the parti- 
cular copy which is forwarded herewith is the 
one which has been used for the past four 
years by the ofiicial of the Stores Depart- 
ment, Railway Board, primarily concerned with 
the purchasing of stores items from the United 
States, He has been kind enou:h to permit me 
to send this copy to you," 


Five copies are enclosed of a list of stores which 
it is compulsory for the Indian Railways to purchase 
through the Indian Stores Department the purpose of which 
is to see that the maximum stores are obtained from 
domestic sources, This list was compiled for the 
Mission by Mr, Thorner who has extracted the information 
from the State Railway Code for the Stores Department, 


ce _ ~ . “} "7 . . — 
Respectfully yor 
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EBnclosures://” 


1) One copy of “State Railwey 


Stores Department," 


Five copies of a List of Stores to be 
Purchased Through the Stores 
Department extracted from the State 


Railway Code for the Stores Depe CNV. 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 
Copies to all American consular offices in India and 


United States Foreign kconomic Administration, 
New Delhi, India, 


Enclosure No, 2 to Despatch No, 
oe0 dated November 7, 1945, entitled: 
“Forwarding Copy of State Railway 
Code for Stores Department and List 
of Stores it is Compulsory for 
Indian Railways to Purchase Through 
the Indian Stores Department,” from 
the American Mission, New Delhi, India, 


LIST OF STORES TO BE PURCHASED THROUGH 
THE INDIAN STOPES DESARTIMENT. 


(Taken from State Railway Code for the Stores Department, 
Government of India, Railway Bard, 1938, pages 483-489.) 


All items of stores mentioned in this list should be purchased throwh 
the Indian Stores Department whether classified under the heads under which 
they are shown in the list or under any other heads in the State Railway 
Classification of Stores, 


CLASS «a =- Bridgework. 


Indian Railway Standard Plate, girder spans complete, for Bridges. 
Plates, steel trough, 


ClASS B - Engineering Plant and Components, 


Boilers, non-locomotive and tubes for same, 

Carts, water. 

Forges, portable. 

Lifts, electric. 

Pumping plant of 411 types inclming tube-well pumps and srere parts therefor. 

Ropes, Wire, of &ll kinds. 

Vessels, sea-going and river craft. 

Vices, stand and hand. 

heels and axles for trollies, 

jeighing-machines and weich-bridzces. 

CLASS C - \iorkshop machinery, plént and equipment, inclwing 
pneumatic machinery and tools. 


air compressors, 

Bearings, hall and roller, 

Crucibles including rings and stands 

Electric welding plent. — 

Electric cranes, all kinds, 

Forges, portable. 

Hand and steam cranes of all kinds with the exception of teak-down cranes. 

Machine tools of all kinds and accessorieshot already incliuied in the list. 

Motors and control gear for driving machines (except where the motor forms 
a component part of the machine), 

Small tools (such as milling cutters, reamers, twist drills, etc.), grinding 
wheels of approved brands 4s recommended by railways. 

Vices, stand @nd hand. 

Jeighing-machines and weigh=-bridges, 


CIASS D - Perrmnent Way Meterial and Track Tools. 


Bolts and nuts including fishbolts and nuts. 
Hammers, spiking. 
Gangman's tools. 


ae Aa 


Points and crossings manufactured from BS.F.F. rails. 

I.R.S. track fittings (excluding rails, fishplates, wool and metal sleepers 
complete), i.e. fishbolts, dogspikes, bearing plates and metal sleeper 
components (where the latter are required separately and do not form 
part of an order for complete sleepers). 

Special rails not inclwed in the Railway Board's comrect with Messrs. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Rail anchors. 


CIASS E(a) 1. - Steam locomotives and their parts and fittings. 


Axles. 

Buffers and buffer parts. 

Jacks, 

Plates, copper, all types other than flanged. 

Springs, steel, lamimted, helical and valute and spring steel mterial,. 
Superheater elements. 

Tubes, boiler (brass and steel) including suyerheater flws. 

Tyres. 

Wheels, 


CIASS E(a) 2. - Electric locomotives and their parts and fittings including 
rollins stock traction equipment. 


Buffers and buffer parts. 

Diesel Electric Locomotives, 

Diesel engine locomotives and rail cars, 

Pinion and spur wheels for electric multiple units. 

Springs, steel, lamimted, helical and valute and steel spring méterial. 


CLASS E(b) 1. ~ Railway Carriage and Wagon Underfremes and Components. 


All I.RS. component parts of underframes. 

All steel castin;s, inclwiing steel castims falling under other heads of 
classifications. 

Axles. 

Body panel pletes. 

Buffers and buffer parts. 

Springs, steel, laminated, helical and valute and steel spring mteriel. 

Tyr eS. 

Wheels and wheel centres for carriages andwagons, 


CIASS E(b) 2. - Railway Carriage and Wagon body components. 


All I.RS. component parts of wagons, body metallic fittings, such as 
lavatory fittings, carriage ventilators, coat hooks, luggage racks, doar 
fittings, window fittings, etc. 

All steel castings, including steel castings falling under other heads of 
classifications. 

Body panel plates. 


Window glass. 
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CIASS E.V.B. - Automatic Vacuum Brake Equipment. 


Vacuum brake fittings. 
Vacuum brake rubber fittings. 


CIASS E (b) 5. - India rubber fittings for Railway Carriace and Wagon 
underframes and bodies, si 


Rubber buffing and draw springs. Carriage rubber fittings, 


CIASS E(b) 6. - Trimmings. 


Carpets, 


Carriage external and internél roofing mterial, such as Malthoid Ruberiod, 
Sundeala, Lincrusta, millboarding and similar mterials. 
Cloth linoleum, 


CIASS E(c) 2. - Road motors and parts and fittings. 


Bicycles. Tyres bicycle. 

Motor vehicles and accessories. Tyres, pneuretic, motor cycle. 
Tyres, motor. Tyres, pneumatic, motor, 
Tyres, motor cycle. Tyres, pneumatic, cycle. 


CIASS F.1. - Building liaterials, etc, 


&14 brass and gun metal water fittings, such as stopecocks, bibcocks, etc. 
Boards, sign, enamelled, iron. 

Chests, cash, travelling. 

Clocks, watches and timepieces, 

Columns, water, 

Metal, expanded. 

Mieters, water, 


Pipes, fittings and specials (cast iron, wrought iron 4nd steel, gas, water 
and steam qualities, ) 


Pipes, earthenware, glazed. 

Rodding, point. 

Safes and strong boxes, 

Sheets, asbestos and cement, including sheets and fittings, etc. 
Sheets, galvanised, corrugated. 

Sheets, galvanised ridging and fittings. 

Sheets, galvanised, plain. 

Tanks, cast iron, mild steel and pressed steel including staging where necessary. 
Valves, sluice. 

Wire, barbed. 

Wire, fencing. 

Window glass. 
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CIASS F.2. =—- Signalling and Interlocking l®terial. 


All standardized sigmlling and interlocking fittings. 
Poles tubular for signals (where purchased without signals), 
Point rodding tubular or solid. 

Wire, signal, solid and stranded. 


CIASS G(a) - Small Tools and Hand Tools excluding Machines. 


Axes, pick, phowrahs, kodalis and shovels. 

Bars, Crow. 

Brushes, banister, single. 

Brushes, emAmel, special. 

Brushes, gilders’, mope 

Brushes, lacquering, flat. 

Brushes, lacquering, round. 

Brushes, lettering. 

Brushes, liners’, 

Brushes, liners’, lily bristle. 

Brushes, paint, ground, ovale 

Brushes, sash tool. 

Brushes, varnish, flat. 

Brushes, varnish, oval. 

Hand tools of all descriptions (except precision instruments} not at present 
purchased through the I.S.D., such 4s augers, chisels, MMimmers, spanners, 
hack saws, screwdrivers, files, etc. 


CLASS G(b) 1. - Hardware, copper, tin and zincware. 


Bolts and nuts of all kinds and sizes. 
Buckets, galvanized. 

Hinges of all kinds. 

Locks, drawer, cupboard and box. 

Locks, pad, black, galvanized and brass, 
Nails. 

Rivets of all kinds and sizes, 

Screws, wood. 

Screws, coach, 

Split pins and cotters, 


CIASS G(b) 2. - Oil and Petrol Lamps & Fittings. 


lamps, hurricane, 
Wick, cotton. 
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CLASS G(b) 3. - Leather, indiarubber and canvas goods. 


All leather, indierubber and canvas goods. * 


CIASS G(b) 4. - Metals. 


Aluninium 

antimony 

Bearings, ball and roller 

Brass gauze 

Copper gauze 

Electrodes ** 

iron, pig, lead, wool 

Pig lead 

Platinum 

Springs and steel spring mterial 

Steel sections, i.e., angles, bars, beams, channels, pletes, rounds, squares, 
tees, CtCe 

Tin plates 

Tool, steel 

wire, copper, trinming 

Wire gauze 

Wire netting 

Wire, steel, mild 

gine ingots 
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* The purchase and inspection of State Railways requirements of belti 
through the Indian Stores Department is subject to the comition that when 
arranging supplies, the Indian Stores Department will take the mcessary st 
to ensure that the various classes and mikes of belting which individual 
Railways have found from experience to be the most ssatisfactory for their 
respective purposes are included in any contract for belting which the Indian 
Stores Department enters into, and no restrictions are placed on Reilway 


Administrations in the selection of the classes and makes of belting found 
from experience to be best suited for their requirements. 
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** The purchase and inspection of State Railways' requirements of electrodes 
through the Indian Stores Department is Subject to the comdition that, when 
arranging supplies, the Indian Stores Department will take the mecessary steps 
to ensure that various types and mkes of electrodes which individual railways 
fave found from experience to be most satisfactory for their respective purposes, 
are included in any contracts which the Indién Stores Department enters into for 
these articles, and no restrictions are placed on Railway administrations in 
the selection of the class of electrodes required by them. 
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CIASS G(b) 5. ~ Painter's stores. 


Clearing compositions in cammon Paint, stiff 


use, Ges. metal polishes Paint, red lead, moist and dry 
Driers (for paint) Paint, white lead, moist and ary 
Enamels Paint, mixed 


sold leaf Polish, French 
Leather reviver Powder, filling up 


Oil, linseed Pumice stone 


Oil, turpentine and turpentine sub- Spirits, methylated, denatured 
stitutes Tar, coal 
Peint remover Varnish 


al, for painting purposes 
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Cutlery 
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Oxford (woollen overcoa 
muslin 
ieLton 
waterproof 
bandage 
dosuti, bleached 
oil and leather 
Slip, hospi 
mattress 
bolster 
pillow 
Slip, bolster 
1, white and coloured 
Material for clothing in geners 
Putties, woollen and cotton, ue, khaki, etc, 
sillows 
Sheets, bed 
conte over) 


sheetings 

“Towels, towelling cloth 

Textiles for clothing and other purposes 
netting cloth, tapes, newar and webbing 

Thread, sewing cotton and linen 


CIASS G(b) 10. - Miscellaneous Stores, Lubricat WEaSe, CtCo 


Acetylene eas, 
acid , 
Alumina ferric 
Alumina sulphate 
anhydrous ammonia 
as — it Ss 
canvas, cotton and hemp 
other than wimiow glass and 


nw 


D4 : -— As 
Bituminous 


- 


oi. or bit uminot 
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creosote 
Emery cloth 


Tolaking materi 
Jute meanutactu hessian and gunny cloth, dressed 

lubricati ng 
kerosene 
cutti ng 
cas making 
pe trol 

Oxygen 

Paulins 

Rope, cotton, hemp, jute, mnilla, etc. 


“ a ~} . “ — , : ~ “~ . 
and undressed jute 


Rosin 

shellac 

Tallow 

Tape for sealing wagons 

Tars — 

Tents and tent components (all descriptions except wooden tent pegs) 
Twine, jute, flax, hemp and cotton 

Vaseline, pure, for protective purposes 

“ood preservatives of all kinds 

Wool, packing 

Yarn of counts, cotton and woollen (including yarn for lubricating trimpings). 


CLASS H(a) - Generators, Switchgear, etc. 


Electrical plant and equipment including:- 
Generating plant and prime movers, motor generators, rotary converters, 
rectifiers, transforrers, moto and all switch 
apparatus for plant of this description. 

Bearings, ball and roller. 
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CIASS H(b) = Train and Locomotive 


Fans, railway carriage 

Trein lighting equipment, complete, including storage bMétteries 

Locomotive headlight equipment, complete, including turbo generators and 
components 

Measuring instruments including meters, house service 


CLASS H(c) - Distribution and transmission line materials 


Conductors, bare 

Cables, insulated, electric (: 

Insulators 

Piping, conduit, steel, ensmelled and insulated 

Poles, steel, for overhead lines, excluding poles for electric traction 
purposes 


CIASS H(d) - Electrical Fittinzes, Cables and Insulating leterials 


Ebonite rods and sheets and substitutes 

Fans, desk 

Fans, ceiling 

Fittings, electric, e.ge, ceiling roses, lamp holders, wall plugs, etc. 

lamps, filament 

Plugs 

Switches (excluding train lighting unless of norm] tyye and similer to 
house switches) 

Tape, Egyptian 

Tape, adhesive, insulating 

Tape, pure para rubber 


phone Equipment 


Bells and bell pushes 
Primary cells, e.g. inert, Leclanche & other electric cells including 
component parts thereof, such 4S 211 glass jars, porous pots, etc. 


Telephone and telegraph appwratus, excl n block instrurents and fittings, 
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I have the honor to refer to a 
No. 516’of March 11, 1946, entitled Eyes Seepason 
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four copies each of: 


XY) The Demand for Grants for Expenditure of the 
' Central Government on Railways for 1946-47 
(Enclosure No, 4 of despatch No, 516 dated 
March ll, 1946, 

2) Report by the Railway Board on Indian R,ilways 
for 1944-45, Volume 1 (Enclosure No, 5 of 
despatch No, 516 dated March 11, 1946,) 

3) Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways 
for 1944-45, Volume II Statistics, (Enclosure 
No. 6 of despatch No, 516 of March 1l, 1946,) 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NO, 517 OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


UNRESTRICTED New Delhi, India, March 12, 1946 
en Indian Railways Budget for 1946-47, 


sans ron | | AMVISION OF 
hONORAELE  SASTEHN AFFAIRS 


THe SRCRETARY OR STATE, CEA 
) OF STATE 


| pecs 


“TATE 


a iia: the honor to report that on February 18, 
1946, the gar Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall, 
in@roducoeethe railway budget for 1946-47 in the Cen- 
t Le ative Assembly while simultaneously the 
Cheef Camgissioner of Railways, Sir Arthur Griffin, 
ste.» it in the upper house, the Council of 
r¢ Bagh remarked that it was the last budget 
woulf introduce, a reference to the expected 
ganization by the Viceroy of his Executive Coun- 
oil and the Indianization of other executive positions 
jin the Government of India, 
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RECEIVED 


EPARTMENT 0 


Five copies of the railway budget speeches of 
‘Benthall and Griffin are enclosed for the information 
i,0f the Department, the Department of Commerce and other 
nterested agencies of the Government, There are also 
‘ppenclosed five copies of an Explanatory Memorandum on 
‘sathe Railway Budget of the Government of India, 1946-47, 
=\One copy each of three more bulky budget document s are 
liso enclosed, namely The Demand for Grants for Expendi- 
we of the Central Government on Railweys for 1946-47 


9 
/ the Report by the Railwey Board on Indiah Railways for 
\ 1944-45 Volume I, and Volume II of the same publication 
\\ containing detailed railwey statistics for 1944-45, 
Four additional copies of these last three enclogyres 
are being forwarded separately under cover of a &e@spatch 
which wikl be forwarded by sea pouch, AI 4 


cx 


The Explanatory Memorandum states that the tine F 
surplus for the fiscal year 1944-45 was Rs 498,9 © 
millions, the anticipated current (1945—46) surp is 

is placed at Rs 320,7 millions, and the surplus anti- 
cipated for the next fiscal year (1946-47) is estimated 
at Rs 122.2 millions, 


The railwey budget is presented in a much less 
easily understood form that the General Budget, As 
stated above the actual surplus for 1944-45 turned 
out to be Rs 498,9 millions whichwes an improvement 
of Rs 78,8 millions on theestimates as a result of 


both 


ay 


both larger traffic receipts than anticipated and a 
saving in working expenses mainly due to a throw for- 
ward to 1945-46, Rs 320 millions of this surplus were 
credited to the general revenues of the Government and 
the Railway Reserve received Rs 178,9 millions, From 
the Railway Reserve, however, Rs 29,6 millions were 
withdrawn to meet arrears of depreciation of rolling 


stock meaning the net accretion to the Reserve was only 
Rs 149.3 millions, : 


Revised Estimates for 1945-46, Gross traffic re- 
ceipts for the current year are now estimated at Rs 
#,£50 millions while the revised estimate of working 
expenses is Rs 1,693,0 millions (against the original 
budget estimate of Rs 1,598,7 millions) including Rs 170.5 mil- 
licns Depreciation and Payment to Worked Lines, Net 
Revenue is expected to be Rs 594,3 millions which 
after deducting interest charges of Rs 273,6 millions, 
is expectéd to leave a surplus of Rs 320,7 millions, 
as stated above, This is Rs 44,4 millions less than 
the original budget estimate, Of this surplus Rs 320 
millions will be transferred to General Revenues and 
Rs 700,000 to the Railway Reserve Fund, 


Estimates for 1946-47, A sharp decline is anti- 
cipated in fiscal 1946-47 in military and parcels traffic 
but passenger traffic is expected to be maintained due to 
plethoric money conditions, cheap fares, and a lack of 
consumers goods on which surplus funds might otherwise 
be spent, Revenue is estimated at only Rs 1,770 millions 
which is Rs 480 millions less than the revised estimate 
for the current year, In addition a net revenue of Rs 
51.4 millions from miscellaneous transactions is anti- 
Cipated, Ordinary working expenses for 1946-47 are 
estimated at Rs 1,257,353 millions, The net surplus 
after allowing for interest charges of Rs £72,4 millions, 
is expected to be only Rs lec,c millions or Rs 198,5 
millions less than for the current year, Next year 
the contribution to general revenues will be 1 percent 
of the capital at charge of commercial lines less the 
loss on strategic lines, together with half the balance 
remaining after setting aside Rs 30 millions for a Better- 
ment Fund, This means Rs 73,6 millions as a contribution 
to the general revenues of the State and only Rs 18,6 
millions to the Railway Reserve Fund, 


The Reserve Fund was Rs 374,8 millions on April l, 
1945 and will stand at Rs 290.5 millions on March 31, 
1946, At the end of March 1947 it is expected to be 
only Rs 171,1 millions, On the other hand the Deprecia- 
tion Reserve Fund which opened at Rs 1,0e2,1 millions on 
April 1, 1945, will close at Rs 1,006,1 millions on 
March 31, 1946, and Rs 983,3 millions on March 31, 1947, 


Benthall stated that the Government recognizes the 
important part railway rehabilitation and development 
can play in mitigating the shock of transition to a 
peacetime economy, and a program of construction of 
new lines and restoration of dismantled lines drawn 
up in consultation with the Provincial Governments 
calls for surveys on 3,000 miles of line, He added 
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that work is in hand on sections not requiring further 
survey but the bulk of the work cannot start until the 
next working season, Each railway has submitted its 
five-year program for rehabilitation and development 


and the total amount budgeted for next year is Rs 220 
millions, 


He concluded hig budget speech by stating that 
India has in her railways a very valuable asset which 
has been maintained without disastrous loss of efficiency 
Owing to war usage and which in many ways is better 
equipped technically than before the war, Rehabili- 
tation is in hand, he declared, and resources exist 
to effect it without undue strain, for the financial 
position of the railways is far sounder than at any 
stage in their history, He added that the railways 
should soon be in a position to meet the demand for 
goods traffic and will expand to meet further industrial 
and agricultural production, 


On the other hand he observed that the Depreciation 
Fund is by no means excessive while the Reserve Fund at 
the end of the current year will represent only some 3,82 
per cent, of the capital at charge or only a little over 
one year's interest charges, and it covers only a fraction 
of the large program of improvements planned many of which 
will be financially unremunerative, He warned of a danger 


that the railways may be unable effectively to balance the 
budget in the future, In 1938-39 earnings of the railweys 
were at a level of about Rs 1,000 millions; they rose to 
Rs 1,350 millions in 1941-42, Rs 1,550 millions in 194é- 
43, Rs 1,850 millions in 1943-44, Rs ©,170 millions in 
1944-45 and in 1945-46 are expected to be Rs ©,<50 millions, 
This advance, however, was due to war conditions and only 
to a Slight extent to increased rates and fares which 
Benthall estimated at an overall figure of 8 percent 
mainly introduced in 1940, On the other hand ordinary 
working expenses, which were only Rs 540,1 millions in 
1938-39, also steadily increased until they are expected 
to be Rs 1,195.2 millions this year (1945-46,) The War 
Transport Member stated that the one great potential 
danger faced by the railweys is the wertime legacy of 

a high level of operating costs and postwar commitments 
for amenities together with a level of rates and fares 

out of line with the general level of prices, For 1946- 
47 the railweys are counting on a drop in receipts to 

Rs 1,770 millions, or a drop of Rs 480 millions, and 
future tendencies are more likely to be downwards than 
upwards, The All-India Railwaymen's Federation is making 
demands, One is that no railway employee shall be dis- 
charged, a demand rejected by the Railway Board, A second 
is an immediate revision of scales of pay, The Government 
is naming a committee to go into the question of rates of 
pay for all Government servants, 


Other points made by Benthall, or Griffin, are 
as follows; 


1) Strieency 


-4- 


Stringency with respect to the movement of 
freight will remain for some months and for 
the time being it is necessary to retain a 
system of priority movement control, 


The coal supply still is an anxiety; some 
improvement in raisings occurred in June 

1945 but this was not maintained and it was 

not until October 1945 that coal stocks began 

to recover, Later raisings dropped again and 
stocks are at a seriously low level, Consider- 
able improvement is looked for in the near future, 


in the autumn of 1945 a considerable number of 
passenger services, which were eliminated during 
the war, were restored, and more were restored 
from January 1, 1946, Getting back to pre-war 
timings will depend on the railways getting more 
and better coal the prospects of which are not 
promising, 


The railways are handicapped by lack of coaching 
stock, The military still have 1,366 broad gauge 
and 416 meter gauge coaches, 


Shop and labor capacity of the railways for coach 
building will be fully occupied with the arrival 
from Australia of 216 broad gauge and 94 meter 
gauge underframes while all spare underframes are 
being collected from the railways for conversion 
into coaches, 


India has received and put in service 733 of the 

934 locomotives on order a year ago, £9 have been 
shipped or received, and 17< remain to come fozxward, 
When received the railways will have 8,541 loco- 
motives compared with 7,279 when the war started, 
Some ©«9 percent, however, have passed the normal 
age of 35 years and it may be necessary to order 

a certain number of passenger engines from abroad, 
The Ajmer Workshops expect to complete the first 
batch of 10 broad gauge engines shortly and six 
have already been issued to traffic, Two meter 
gauge engines were completed last year, Tata Loco 
and Engineering Company at Singhbhum have in hand the 
first order for bailders and progress is being made 
with finalizing plans and estimates for the new 
locomotive building workshops at Kanchrapara, 


Of the broad gauge freight cars previously on 
order, 3,410 from the United States were cancelled 
on the cessation of Lend Lease arrangements, By 
March 31, 1946, the railways expect to receive 
13,439 freight cars of the 17,934 on order in 
India and the remainder next fiscal year, Tenders 
have been called for a further 4,100 freight cars 
of Indian manufacture, It is hoped that 6,000 


of the 


of the 8,000 Canadian freight cars and 3,800 of 
10,000 on order from the United Kingdom will be 
received by March $1, 1946, and the balance goon 
after, When all these deliveries are completed, 

the railways, which started to the war with 193,805 
freight cars, should have £39,000 available, Of 
these, however, 1l percent have been in service 

for 40 years and have been recommended for pre- 
mature replacement, The stock of locomotives and 
freight cars should be adequate for current purposes, 


The acouisition by the Government of all the major 
Indian railways renders desirable a thorough revision 
of the railway rates structure, as distinct from the 
level of rates, The unravelling of the present system 
Calls. for detailed study and correlation of between 
ten and twenty thousand rates, Valuable progress has 
been made, In 1937 the Wedgwood Committee found the 
application of the "continuous" mileage principle to 
telescopic rates, where the "discontinuous" mileage 
principle is now in force,would lead to heavy losses 
to the railways, But this hurdle can be overcome 

and the Indian Railwey Conference Association has 
reported favorably on the introduction of telescopic 
class rates on a “continuous mileage, Before long 

it is hoped to produce a revised system, 


In 1944 the Government recommended an increase in 
fares to build up a fund for post-war amenities 

for third class passengers at the rate of Rs 100 
millions a year, but the Central Legislative Assembly 
rejected the proposal and it was withdrawn, 


In 1945 the Central Legislative Assembly, after first 
rejecting the proposal, reconsidered and approved the 
investment of Government railway finance in road trans- 
port companies, This scheme has made uneven progress, 
Most of the Provincial Governments have formulated 
policies of developing their road transport on lines 
which permit the railways to participate, A sum of 

Rs 34,8 millions has been included in the 1946-47 
budget for investment in road-rail transport companies, 
The test is still to come and success depends on the 
operators, who are charged with the management of 
these companies, performing their public duties, 


The majority report of a Committee of the Central 
Legislative Assembly set up to examine progress made in 
YVthe scheme for railroad participation in road transportation 
companies recommended on February ©l, 1946 against any in- 
vestment at this time in view of the impending changes in 
Provincial Governments as a result of elections recently 
held or soon to be completed, The War Transport Member | 
appended to the report a minute of dissent, On February <«, 
1946, the War Transport Member accepted a suggestion of 
Mr, K.C, Neogy (Congress Party) that a committee be named 
to examine questions connected with railway management, 


control, 
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Control, finance etc, On February 25, 1946, the Assembly 
passed a cut motion calling for higher pay for railway 
staff and better amenities for passengers, On February 

26, 1946, the Congress Party and Muslim League Members 

of” the Assembly combined to throw out by a vote of 66 to 
06 the railway budget grant of Rs 34,8 millions for invest- 
ment in road services, The War Transport Member alleged 
that this means throwing away a year's solid work, 


Finally the Railway Budget was passed on February 27, 
1946, by the Central Legislative Assembly minus this and 
certain other cuts, Anglo-Indians (Hurasians) are strongly 
entrenched in the railwey services and their spokesman in 
the Assembly, Mr.Frank Anthony, introduced a motion demand- 
ing that a mimimum wage of Rs 60 per month be paid to every 
railway worker, skilled or unskilled, The motion was "talked 
out" following a warning by the War Transport Member that to 
enforce it would increase the present wage bill of the rail- 
ways of Rs 750 millions to Rs 1,750 millions which could be 
covered only by increasing railway rates and fares by 50 percent, 
The general feeling of the Assembly was that some day and some- 
how a minimum wage of the magnitude proposed by Mr, Anthony wiil 
be established, Wage demands being put forward by the All-India 
Federation of Railwaymen would, if accepted, raise the wage bill 
by Rs 780 millions and result in a railway deficit of Rs 660 
millions unless balanced by a 40 pvnercent increase in freight 
rates and passenger fares, 


In spite of being passed by the Assembly, neither the 
railway budget, nor the War Transport Member, are popular 
with either the Assembly or the public, This is partly due 
to wretched passenger accomodations in all classes of rail- 
way travel except in the very few de luxe air-conditioned 
compartments which are so few in number that even those 
willing to pay the extra fare can seldom obtain them, Never- 
theless the Indian Reilways deserve credit for having met all 
military requirements during the war as well as doing a fair 
task of moving the people's food and, in general, delivering 
the goods, 
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Enclosures: | if 
Five copies each of; 
1) Speech of War Transport Member introducing the 
' Railway Budget for 1946-47, 

2) Speech of the Chief Commissioner of Railways in 
Presenting the Railway Budget for 1946-47 in the 
Council of State, 

3) Explanatory Memorandum on the Railway Budget of 
the Government of India 1946-47, 

One copy each of; 

4) The Demand for Grants for Expenditure of the Central 
Government on Railways for 1946-47; 

5) Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways for 
1944-45, Volume I, 

6) Report by the R,ilway Board on Indian Railways for 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


2107 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


CABLE ADDRESS INDINFO 


TELEPHONE COLUMBIA S050 j 


3161/1 Washington, April 9th, 1946, 


$123,000,000. FOR RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Current Year's Programme 


The India Government's Billion Dollar seven years' railway programme will 
start immediately with an expenditure of $123,000,000. slated for the current year, 
according to a Press Note issued by the Railway Department in New Delhi. 

An important item in the open line works programme of the Railways for 
1946-47 is the provision of staff quarters and staff welfare works. A sum of 
$6,300,000. has been set apart for this purpose, the provision for staff quarters 
alone being $3,920,000, 

A housing committee has been set up by the Railway Board and is now tour- 


ing various provinces, Immediately on receipt of its report the main work on hous- 


-vy/LL°S73s 


—_ 
we, 
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ing will be taken up. The final report of the committee is expected in the near 


9V% 


future. 


Renewal of track including rails, sleepers and ballast is to absorb near- 
ly a quarter of the total budget of $122,400,000. for the open line works programme. 
Realignments and remodelling of yards and stations and increasing line capacity by 
doubling of track in certain sections is expected to absorb $7,500,000. while nearly 
$3,000,000. is to be spent on raising the existing standard of signalling and in 


general improvement in railway communications, Additional tele-~communications and 


~ 
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wireless circuits are to be provided, 


WAM. 


The largest single item of expenditure is the purchase of rolling stock, 


for which over $33,000,000, have been set aside, The rolling stock to be purchased 


will be locomotives, carriages and wagons. 

The amenities to the public for which a considerable sum has been ear- 
marked include raising and lengthening of platforms, the provision of foot over- 
bridges and covers over the platforms, new and improved waiting rooms, better water 
supply and improvements to station buildings, goondssheds and anproaches, 

Provision has also been made for the restoration of lines, dismantled 


during the war, for new construction and for engineering and traffic surveys for 


new lines, 
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Bombay, India, June 10, 1946 Du, 
UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Reporting Proposed Nationalization of Bombay 
1—1055 Provincial Road Transport Systen. 
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I have the honor to enclose five copies of a news 
item which appeared in the Times of India of June 6, 
1946, reporting the consideration by the Government of 
Bombay of a scheme for the nationalization of the 
provincial road transport system. 


970!1-S/LL°SGYVS 


The article states that under the original set-up, 
road service operators were working partners with the 
Provincial Government and the Railway Board in a tri- 
partite administration of the road system. The new plan 
calls for the elimination of the operators and the sub- 
stitution for them of local self-governing bodies. 


Under the scheme, the Provincial Government will 
manage the system with supervisory powers exercised 
conjointly by the Government, the Railway Board and the 
local self-governing bodies, which include district 
boards and municipal corporations. The Railway Board 
will be offered a 30 percent share in the system and, 
on a zonal arrangement, local governments may participate 
collectively to the same extent. 


Licenses of the operators will not be renewed but 
“will be bought over on a sliding scale", Competition 
with the national transport system and their inability 
to maintain higher operating standards, it is believed, 
will eliminate those operators "who do not agree to 
state acquisition". 
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It is further stated that projected "amendments 
to the motor code and additions to powers already vested 
in local self-governing bodies empowering them to start 
rail and tramway services" will obviate the necessity 
for enabling legislation, 


Respectfully yours, 


oward Donovan 
American Consul General 
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Times of India - June 6, 1946 


Rs. 4-Crore Scheme 


TRIPARTITE FORM OF 
N ATIONALISATION. / 


——_— —— 


From Our Special Cuneeiibialient 


A Rs. %-crore scheme for 
“nationalisation” of the Pro- 
vince’s road transport system, 
it is learned is being considered 
by the Government of Bombay. 


In the original rail-road, co-ordi- 
nation scheme—framed by the Sec-— 
tion 93 Government—the Provincial ‘ 
Government, the Railway Board and 
the existing road service operators 
were to be partners in a zonal transé » 
port structure. Its feature was the: 
absorption of the operator as a work- 
ing partner with all his interests. | 

The tripartite form is maintained 
in the new transport nationalisation | 
plan—but the operator is eliminated, ° 
The shareholders would be the Raile | 
way Board, the Provincial Govetns; 
ment and local self-governing ‘ 
tutions. The Railway Board are to i 
be offered a 30 per cent. share on a ; 
“take-it-or-leave-it” basis. The Pro- ! 
vincial Government aoe. hold the , 
balance and offer regional allotments 
at par to local self-governing bodies. 
who would thus, if financially able to. 
participate, hold a collective stake 


equivalent ‘to. that of the Railway 
Board. : 


OPERATING SERVICES , 
It is proposed not to renew the 
licenttes of operating services. Li- 
‘cences will be bought over on a slid- 
ing scale. Those operator’s who do 
not agree to state acquisition will be 
thrown into sharp competition with 
the national transport service. Their 
elimination through being uneble to 
maintain new high operating stand- 
ards is regarded as a foregone cons 
clusion. 
The supervisory structure of the 
new scheme is on a zonal, regional 
and Provincial basis, policy and ma- 
nagement being dictated from the 
t 

Tiabling legislation is not sbouiued 
as new feeder seryices will be in- 
troduced by amendments to the motor 
code and-additions to powers already 
vested in local self-governing bodies 
empowering them to start rail and 
tramway services. a 
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UNRESTRICTED 


SUBJECT: Comments by Chief Commissioner of Railways on 
1—1065 Indian Railway Conditions. 


THE _— 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


util - 
a 


WASHINGTON. 


I have the honor to enclose five copies of a news item 
from the Times of India of August 20, 1946, reporting comments 
made by Colonel R R. B. Emerson, Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
in answer to criticisms put forward by the Passengers and 
Traffic Relief Association, Bombay, and the Indian Merchants' 

amber, 


9”n5e-B8/LL°SYTES 


Colonel Emerson is quoted as saying that until about 800 
coaches now in military possession are returned and projected 
 Yailway shops completed there is very little hopeof an increase 
|S in Indian railway services, The Committee of the Passengers and 

Traffic Relief Association, Bombay, had stated that the only 
relief for over crowded conditions lay in increasing rolling 
stock, They urged that workshops producing this rolling stock 
be extended and that new ones be built. 


INILMOdF¥ 
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The Chief Commissioner, accompanied by Mr. I. S. Puri, 
Finance Commissioner of Railways, advised the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber that the Railway Rates Advisory Committee will be re- 
appointed shortly. Simplification of the rate structure is 
recognised as a necessity by the Railway Board. 


_ a ik i eas A cy 
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The members of the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber criticised the neglect on the part of railways concerning 
the question "of connecting the internal centres of production . and 
consumption so as to increase the possibilities of developing-- ue 
internal trade", 


Colonel Emerson stated that surveys on various new routes © 
are in process of completion and that decisions would be madeygrter 
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AIR MAIL Despatch no, 3067 ‘ 
Bombay, India 
August 23, 1946 


e 2« 


results of the surveys were known, 


The limit of responsibility of retttonts for undeclared 
goods should be raised, according to the Passengers and Traffic 
Relief Association, The present limit of responsibility is 
Rs,100/- ($30.00), The Association es that this be raised 
to Rs.300/e ($90.00) or even Re,500/- ($150.00), 


The Commissioner promised to present the claims of the 
Association and the Chamber to the Railway Board and individual 
railway administration, 


Respectfully yours, 


j j / vA fee 
:: ou 


Oward Donovan 
American Consul General 


Enclosure? 


Clipping, Times of Indig, Bombay 
August 20, 1946, in quintuplicate. 
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gure to despatch no; dated August 23, 1946, from * 


General, Bombay , India, 


entitled "Comments ia Chief Commissioner of Railways on 


Indian Railway Conditions", 


Times of India - August 20, 1946 


ro 


No Early Incr 
Train Services 


RAILWAY CHIEF’S | 


PESSIMISM 


There could be little hope of any 


large increase in the train service in 
India until about 800 coaching vehi- 
cles which were in military posses- 
sion were returned § and railway 


Workshops completed building pro- 


gramme for the current year. 


This was the reply given by Col. ; 


R. B. Bmerson, Chief Commissioner 
of Railways, answering a point rais- 
ed by the Passengers and Traffic Re- 
lief Association, Bombay. Col. Emer- 
son and Mr, I. 8. Puri, Financial 
Commissioner of Railways met the 
Committee of the Association on 
Monday morning. The Committee 
pointed out that the only solution’ to 
the problem of overcrowding in 
trains was the supply f rolling: 
stock ard that to assure full supply 
of our needs in this direction de- 
pendence on foreign suppliers should 
be reduced to the barest minimum. 

Factories for the production, of the 
necessary material, they submitted 
to the Commissioners,- should he ex- 
tended. and enlarged and new ones 
established. 


RATES STRUCTURE 
The Railway Commissioners, who 


also met members ofthe Indian Mer. . 
chants’ Chamber on Monday evening, 
told them that that the Railway Rates |; 


Advisory Committee, which was sus- 


pended during the war, would be! 
shortly reappointed pending the settle-| . 


ment of the constitutional problem. The 
Railway Board, the Commissioners 
said, recognised the need for the sim- 


plification of railway rates structure. | 


‘An officer was studying the. rates po- 
licy and his report would be consider- 
' ed. 

The members of the Chamber — said 
that the railways had so far neglected 
the question of connecting the internal 
centres of production and consumption 
so as to increase the possibilities of 
developing the internal trade. 


Col. Emerson told the Indian Mer- }. 


chants’ Chamber as well as the Pas- 
sengers and Traffic Relief Association 
that the traffic and engineering survey 
of. the northern route had been com- 
pleted for the proposed Sind Railway 
project. It was haped that the sur- 
vey of the southern route véa Cutch 
State would be completed by’ the 
end of September, after which a deci- 
sien about the route to be- followed 
would be taken. 


ease In 


loner 

Lie Commissions 4 
- Assoc iation) 
«+ ty. reply to @ 
questien, would 

be brought be- 


fore the next 

session of the 

Central Legisla- 

tive Assembly | 

to amend 

Section 7% of 

the Indian Rail- 

ways Act, 

which deals 

with the res- 

p on sibility of 

railways in res- 

ct of undec- 

ared goods. 

The Association 

pointed out in 

this connection 

that the econo- 

Col. Emerson mic conditions 
prevailing in: the days when 
the legislation was enacted had 

changed almost beyond recogni- 
tion and at present even a small trun 
of an ordinary passenger carried goods 
worth more than Rs, 100. ‘In view 
of the changed conditions of travel and 
economic progress, the least that we 
expect the Board to do is to raise the 
present limit of responsibility from Rs. 

100 to Rs. 300, if not Rs. 800,"" the As- 

sociation added. 

Regarding restoration of pre-war con-| 

cessions which was urged by the As- 

sociation, the Chief Commissioner 

ointed out that there was ic use 


n restoring concessions. atja time 
when the existing services could not 
carry the total passengers offering. 


POST-WAR AMENITIES 

In regard to post-war amenities the 

Chief Commissioner agreed to repre- 
“went to the railway administrations | 
concerned the Agsociation’s contention | 
that small items of amenities were de-. 
serving attention just as much as large) 
-and spectacular improvements. 

The Committee of the Indian Mer-' 
chants’ Chamber suggested that an| 
independent Statutory Railway Rates 
Tribunal should be constituted in place 
of the present Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee, which could properly look 
into the anamolies of the present rates 
structures and evolve a national policy 
of fostering industries which had and 
which might come into existence in the 
a I of industrialisation. 

1. Emerson and Mr. Puri arrived in 
Bombay on Sunday and they will leave 
oF Delhi after a stay of four days 
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oTHE HONORABLE 


7 
Ne THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


} 


I have the honor to refer to my despatch no.3067 

of August 23, 1946 entitled "Comments by Chief Commissioner 
of Railways on Indian Railway Conditions", reporting 

remarks made by Colonel R.B. Emerson, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, to committees of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

and Traffic Relief Association, Bombay, and to enclose five 

/ NM ¢ | l tue copies of a news item from the Times of India of August 22, 

1946 reporting further remarks of Colonel Emerson on the 


future of Indian Railways. 


| 
& 


WASHINGTON. 


ITRC-Huck 
) ED The Commissioner stated to the Committee of the Bombay 
? Chamber of Commerce that a uniform rate for carrying freight 
in India, even though railway transhipment is required, may be 
possible after the current railway rate structure investigation 
has been completed. 


the committee of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce stated 
to the Chief Commissioner that the carriage of goods by rail 
visea-vis those carried by road was contingent on two factors. 
TheSe are; "(1) +he maximum distance in respect of which there 
should be no restriction on goods traffic in the interests of 
the railways and (2) the future railway rating policy." The 
ultimate cost of transportation to the consumer should be the 


prime consideratione 


Speaking for the railways, the Chief Commissioner stated 
that they must have their share of higher rated traffic in order 
to be run on a businesslike basis. 


The Chief 


; 


AIR MAIL 


. 


Despatch Nos9073 
Bombay, India} August 25, 1946. 


e2e 


The Chief Commissioner reiterated his statements made 
to the Indian Merchants' Chamber and the Traffic Relief 
Association that the immediate future of railway services 
depended largely on the return of wagons from the military 
and the extension of existing shops manufacturing railway 
stocke He stated that by next March or April return of the 
wagons by the military and the delivery of new rolling stock 
should greatly improve the services. 


A spokesman for the Chamber of Commerce pointed out to 
Colonel Emerson that same small upcountry centers suffered 
as a result of railway rate discrimination. This he stated 
should be rectified with the new railway rating policye 
Colonel Emerson pramised to take up = point with the railway 
rate investigation officialse 


Respectfully yours, 


oward Donovan 
American Consul General 


| OW 
Enclosure; { //* 


Clipping, Times of India, August <2, 
1946, in quintuplicatee 
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Original and hectograph to the Department 


Copy tos American Mission, New Delhi 


Enclosure to Despatch Nos 3073 of Augus | 
Howard Donovan, American Consul General, penbey, India 
entitled "Future of Indian Railways", - sy 


SOURCE = TIMES OF DWDIA 
Bombay, August 22, 1946 


RAILWAY RATES 
_ STRUCTURE 


Bombay Commerce 
Chambers’ View 


2:-oe C—O 


When investigations of the railway 
rates structure is complete, it may be 
possible to quote a uniform rate for 
the carriage of an article in India, even 
if it goes over two or three railway 
systems. This was revealed by Col. 
R. B. Emerson, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, who met, along with Mr, I. 
S. Puri, - Financial Commissioner ot 
Railways, the Committee of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce, on Wed- 
nesday. 


Discussing the problem of rail-road 
co-ordination with the Railway Com- 
missioners, the Committee said that it 
was :reasonable that certain matters of 
detail. should be left to the Provincial 
Transport Authority, subject to general 
directions from the provincial Govern- 
ment.- The . provincial Governments, 
they. said, should be able to implement 
any agreements they might make with 
the Central or other provincial Govern- 
ments. The Committee agreed that in 
considering the grant of permits to pri- 
vate or public carriers, the adequacy 
of other existing transport services and 
the views of the operators of such other 
services should be taken into considera- 
tion. : 

ROAD TRAFFIC 


The Committee could not accept,¢ at 
least at the present stage, any general 
provisions regarding prohibition of, or 
restriction on, the carriage of goods or 
any specified classes of goods by road. 
The two important factors in considera- 
tion of this matter. according to the 
Committee, were: (1) The maximum 
distance in respect of which there 
should be no restriction on goods traffic 
in the interests of the railways and 
(2) the .future railway rating policy. 
Co-ordination of road and rail transport, 
the.Chamber of Commerce submitted, 
could not end with the consideration of 
the adequacy of any existing service. 
The relative costs to the public whose 
goods were being carried was of equal 
if, indeed, not greater importance. 


Col. Emerson replied that the rail- 
ways must run on a businesslike basis 
and could not be expected to carry 
only the low rated traffic, leaving the 
higher rated traffic to other forms of 
transport. 

In reply to a question whether it was 
proposed to change the railway rating 
system by fixing rates on the basis of 
what it cost the railways to carry 
different classes of goods rather than 
what it was considered the traffic itself 
could bear, Col. Emerson replied in the 
negative, and said that if railways 
charged what it actuaNy cost them to 
carry articles as coal and ore, there 
would be a general outcry from all mer- 
chants engaged in these trades. 


GOODS WAGONS 


In regard to shortage of goods 
wagons, overcrowding in trains and 
general lack of amenities for the tra- 
velling public, the Chief Commissioner 
on that the imprevement in available 
‘olling stock had not been as rapid as 
had been hoped inasmuch as there was 
a “go slow’ movement by the workers 
in a number of workshops and the out- 
he was not as high as it should be. 
He stated that all wagons and passen- ~ 
ger coaches returned by the Defence 
Services were being reconditioned and 
ut into use as rapidly as possible. He 
oped that with the delivery of 
new wagons to the railways in the 
next seven months and the return of 
wagons by the defence services, the 
railways would be in a better position 
to deal with civil goods traffic by about 
next March or April. In fact, Col. 


Emerson, it is understood, said that 


the increase in wagons then available 
would. make it possible to abolish she 


“present priority system in the booking 
rot goods. 


/~ It was pointed out to the Chief Com- 


missioner by Mr. L. A. Halsall, Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
that as the railway rating stood at pre- 
sent, many small upcountry centres 
were at a disadvantage compared with 
the ports and main cities, in that the 
rates per-mile for carriage of goods to 
and from these upcountry centres were 
in many cases much higher than for 
carriage between the main ports. Col. 
Emerson said that he would put thia 


. point to the official who was investigat- 


ing the railway rates structure at pre- 


gent. 
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Bombay, India, Yune 16, 1947 
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~ 


SUBJECT: Transmission of Newspaper Article Neporting sbleanie 
1—1085 to, Indian Merchants' Chamber of Dr, Matthai, Government. 
Transport Member. ie Ly 


THE HONORABLE 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON. 


SIR: 


I have the honor to transmit copies of an article from the 
Free Press Journal of June 11, 1947, outlining Dr. Matthai's 
recent address to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


Dr. John Matthai, Member for Transport and Railways, addressed 
the committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay on June 10, 
1947 with respect to current railway problems, He stated that the 
impending constitutional changes involved many difficulties one of 
the most knotty of which would be the division of the assets and 
liabilities of railways along with the partition of the country. 
For the time being he stated that the Interim Government would only 


, | keep things moving. Decisions of policy would have to await the new 
if Government, 
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je I bare ith regard to the recent increase in fares and rates, Yr, Matthai 
: "pointed out that it was 124 per cent in comparison with an increase 
of 160 per cent in general prices, He did not think that the railway 
contribution to general revenues was too high, It was his belief that 
if the railways had remained private enterprises, their contributions 
to the State in the form of taxes during the war would have amounted 
to approximately an equivalent figure. 


He also explained the acute shortage of transport. The situation 
was caused not by a shortage of rolling-stock which was more plentiful 
than before the war, but by the combination of the following factors: 

f a? 


1) The slow down in the velocity of the turn-round 
or circulation of rolling-stock caused by civil 


@isorders throughout the country involving local 
disorganizations and bottlenecks, labor difficulties, 


and a lower productivity of labor in comparison to 
labor before the war, | 


2) An 


Bombay , June 16, 194,7 
Despatch no. 264, 


2) An increase in traffic. Passenger traffic 
for instance has increased about 100 per 
cent since 1938-39, 


Respectfully yours, 


la. LS aed 


John J. Macdonald 
America. Consul General 
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Clippings from Free Press Journal, 
June 11, 1947, in quintuplicate. 
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DR. MATTHAI’S ADDRESS TO 
MERCHANT’S CHAMBER 


3OMBAY, Tuesday. 

Certain problems confronting the 
Railways as a result of the constitu- 
tional, economic and labour difficul- 
ties in the country at present, were 
outlined by Dr. John Matthai, Mem- 
ber for Transport and Railways, 
speaking at a meeting of the Commit- 
tee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber in Bombay today. 

Dr. Matthai was replying to a 
speech by Mr. Ratilal M. Gandhi, the 
President of the Chamber. 

Dr. Matthai, at the outset, referred 
to the impending constitutional chan- 
ges, and the difficult problems which 
they involved. In _ his view, one of 
the most difficult problems would be 
the division of the assets and liabili- 
tics of Railways along with the parti- 
tion of the country. He _ disclosed 
that for the time being, the Interim 
Government would only keep things 
moving, while decisions of — policy 
would have to await the new Govern- 
ments which were likely to come into 
existence by the middle of August. 
In the circumstances, he could not 
make any commitments regarding 
the Railways and the views he was 
going to express should be consider- 
ed his own. 

INCREASE IN FARES 

Referring to the disappointment ex- 
pressed by the President of the 
Chamber at the 
recent increase 1M gga 
fares and rates,# 

Dr. Matthai point § 

‘ed out that the @ 

recent increas 

amounted to onl 

64 per cent. Since: 

the war, the in me 

crease had totallec #& 

123 per cent com §& 

pared with an in g& 

crease of about ge 

160 per cent in B& 

general prices. On 8 

the other hand. 
the Railways had 
to meet large 
commitments: the additional expendl- 
ture involved in the current year 
since the budget estimates were 
framed being Rs. 483 crores of which 
Rs. 25 crores would be as a result of 
the Pay Commission's recommenda- 
tions for the current year, 


Dr. J. Matthai. 


as. G 


crores for retrospective payments for ' s 
pa. | trying to determine the lines alonz 


the quarter ending March 31, 1947, 
Rs. 63 crores as a result of the Ad- 
judicator’s Award, Rs. 3 crores as a 
result of increased cost of coal conse- 
quent on the Coal Conciliation 
Board’s Award and Rs. 24 crores as 
additional contribution to the depre- 
ciation fund consequent on the recent 
re-valuation of the life of Railway 
assets. 

He emphasised that compared with 
the rate of increase in prices and the, 
ise in Railway expenditure; ‘the 12} 
per cent increase in rates and fares: 
| Was insignificant. The Railw 
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{| times 


Defence Department 
were released and the orders placed 
in the country for manufacture of 
coaches were completed. He explain- 
ed that the passenger traffic had in- 
creased about 100 per cent compared 
with 1938-39. 

On the question of crime on Rail- 
ways, Dr. Matthai said that: 

(1) More safety devices are to be 
added to trains and care taken to see 
that the existing devices were in 
working order; 

(2) <A special armed police force 
consisting at present of several thou- 
sands of men had been set up for 
protection of Railways. If civil dis- 
orders continued, the strength of this 
force might have to be increased. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE 
GOVERNMENT 


“IT am hoping that several difficult 
problems of our civic life will dis- 
appear in the near future as a Ire- 
sult of the settlement arrived at,” 
cbserved Dr. Mathai, Transport 
Member, Government of India, at a 
tea-party given in his honour by the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber this 
evening. 

Dr, Mathai 
Interim 
office 


present. 
assumed | 
most eritical | 


the 
had 


saia that. 

7overnment 
at one of the 
in the history of the nation. 
Problems of verv exceedingly com- 
plex nature, he said, faced the Gov- 
ernment and coming one after 
another as_ they did, it was 
difficult for the Government to rea- 
lize most of their own hopes. 

“The present Government is not 
in any different position from the 
Government of other countries. | am 
eoming to the conclusion that al- 
though the problems of war are 
Gifficult in all conscience, problems 
of the aftermath of war are more 
difficult. The Government has had 


‘to face unusual and almost unprece- 
dented 


circumstances since the end of 
the war, and the conditions have con- 
tinued to be so since we assumed 
power” Dr. Mathai said. 

Turning to the problems of Lrans- 
port in the country, Dr. Mathai said 
that many of them were beyond the 
control of the Government. “Thut 
now,” Dr. Mathai added, “we are 


which we can get a move on and 
get the things get going. We will 
try not only to remedy the situation 
but also to effect a complete recti- 
fication”. 
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Pe tan) 1 CY eee unt remedy the mae ; 
as nape tec but also to effect a complete rec 
ad, Conciitation | fication”. | 
oard’s Award and Rs. 2) crores a8 e 
additional contribution to the depre- 
ciation fund ‘consequent on the recent 
re-valuation of the life of Railway 
assets. | ve 
He emphasised that compared with. 
the rate of increase in prices and th 
wise in Railway expenditure; the 12h 
per cent! increase in rates and fares: 
Diortfiedtert or 
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vas ini : e Railways were 
‘a great national asset and should be 
maintained on a solvent basis and it 
Was justifiable to ask whether’ the 
public were paying sufficiently for the 
services rendered. It was not to be 
assumed that there was _ necessarily 
any proposal for an immediate in- 
crease in fares and rates, but the pro- 
blem was engaging the anxious al- 
tention of Government. 


Regarding the Railway Rates Com- 
mittee, Dr. Matthai emphasised te 
need for parallel consideration of this~ 
question along with the question of 
the Tariff Board. He thought that 
the reorganisation of the Railway 
Rates Committee stood on the samc 
footing as that of the Tariff Board and 
Should be undertaken on — similar 
lines. But this matter would have to 
await the constitutional settlement. 
CONTRIBUTION TO CENTRE 

Replying to a complaint that’ the 
Railway contribution to general re- 
venues was too high, Dr. Matthai 
pointed out that if the Railways had 
remained private enterprises, their 
contributions to the State in the 
form of taxes during the war period 
would have amounted to approximate- 
ly an equivalent figure. He pointed 
out that this question was under the 
consideration of a Committee of the 
Legislature which would also exa- 
mine the question of the Reserve and 
| Depreciation Funds, Railway © sur- 
pluses, ete. 

On a point raised by the President 
of the Chamber regarding the need 
for re-grouping of Railways, Dr. 
Matthai said that although this was 
necessary, it would have to await the 
setting up of the new Government. 
He agreed that there was_ consider- 
able scope for amalgamation of Rail- 
ways. He realised that the old com- 
pany traditions still persisted in the 
Railways and needed to be altered. 

TRANSPORT SHORTAGE 

Speaking on the transport short- | 
age, Dr. Matthai said that this | 
would be one of the questions to be 
discussed by the meeting of Gene- 
ral Managers of Railways to be held 
in Bombay on June 11. The reason 
for the acute transport position was 
not shortage of wagons, _ loco- 
motives or coaching stock; actually_ 
these were more now than before 
the war. The main reason was the 
slower turn-round of wagons _ re- 
sulting in their velocity of circula- 
tion being slowed down. 

He attributed this principally to the 
civil disorders in the country involv- 
ing local disorganisation and _ bottle- 
necks. Another reason was _ labour 
difficulties. While he recognised the 
Alifficulties experienced by the labour- 
'ing classes and sympathised with 
them, it was nevertheless true that 
the productivity of labour on. the 
Railways was distinctly lower than 
before the war. The carriage of im- 
ported food grains which diverted 
traffic in directions which did not pro- 
, Vide return traffic was also another 
cause of the transport shortage. He, 
however, assured the Chamber that 
everything possible would be done to 
improve the position. ) 
| Dr. Matthai agreed that the pro- 
blem of overcrowding in III Class 
compartments was still very bad. 
This problem was always in his mind 
and he hoped that some relief would 
be obtained when about 400 coache 


